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State Woard of Wariculture. 


Hon. HEZEKIAH G. WELLS, of Kalamazoo, 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD. 


Hon. J. WEBSTER CHILDS, of Ypsilanti, 


VICE PRESIDENT. 


Hon. GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, of Romeo. 
Hon. FRANKLIN WELLS, of Constantine. 
Hon. HENRY G. REYNOLDS, of Old Mission. 
Hon. THOMAS D. DEWEY, of Owosso. 
ae H. JEROME, GovERNOR OF THE STATE, 


Ex Officio. 
THEOPHILUS C. ABBOT, PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. 


ROBERT G. BAIRD, SECRETARY. 
EPHRAIM LONGYEAR, or LANSING, TREASURER. ° 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


OF THE 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Lansing, September 80, 1882, 


Yo David H. Jerome, Governor of the State of Michigan: 


I have the honor to submit herewith to your Excellency, as required by 
Statute, the accompanying Biennial Report from September Ist, 1880, to 
September 30th, 1882. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT G. BAIRD, 
Secretary of Michigan State Board of Agriculture. 
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COLLEGE ACCOUNTS 


(FROM SEPTEMBER Ist, 1880, TO SEPTEMBER 301TH, 1882.) 


SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT 


Dk. 
Wo. palance: sephemper 1st; L880!) . ono et ee eee Z $11 46 
Department of mathematics and engineering— 
State Treasurer, Appropriation Oh 1879s... $120 00 
ih Mees 2,020 00 —-2,140 00 
Dale of pi pessetGus 22.5 saseusle sist ee. 110 95 
Department of botany and horticulture— 
Stabeelredsunei 4-2 22 4t 3e eee a. eee 3,220 00 
Sale of microscopes, GUC Sats oe Bie ate eee 105 95 
D. M. Ferry & Co., (refunded) sede Dal, 5 memes Res 43 3,980 7d 
Library— 
State Preasureny se 8s. 26 eee ee eee 3,000 00 
STeLOL DOO Kis. oes ee ee ee aired Se? 3 00 3,003 00 
State Treasurer on account of— 
Buildings for farm department. .....-.--...--.------- 2,750 00 
Mechanical departments 9: lice seh. sia k ish toskegie tak 150 00 
Bariers’: institutes 2 Sat. ee Be Eh a ee 600 00 
Chemical departments£ 2.02.5 ete 3,000 00 
Department of Zoblogy 2.25) 32ers a 1,000 00 
Repairs of buildings ss 3-525 as ee ee 1,576 00 
Barm, departiwnents: 22252 2-2 Pe ee eS Sea se 3.175 00 
‘Eibrary and museum baildite-.-. 22242-22555. soe 25,000 00 
Addition to chemical laboratory. .-.--~-2-22.-2<: .<+s- 6,000 00 
Buildings for horticultural department-_.....--------- 25 00 
Experiments with ensilage,.ete..22-.---<<-s--2scs7-2< 1,000 00 
INET ER Gaeie Sea ek er ea ee ee ear ee 46,343 47 


Appropriation for current expenses of 1879. 4,971 80 
1881. 14,498 00 19,469 80 


Receipts from the institution— 


aril PepaLiMent.. 4602854. o-oo ne eas ees 10,525 52 
iHorticultaral department. .2:2..425- 2-5. 22<c- 2-65 ese5 2,506 04 
Mechanical ‘departnent....2.1,-- = Sejo2 5<2eee Sereaeae 4c 2,136 06 
Boarding hall, (exclusive of students).---.------------ 770 76 
erie les ie ao he ee aa OE es eee 820 41 
NV nimi pees pt es en Ce 85 41 
N02 7. Se STW oe re en BEY Ser Deg heli) tA 157 06 
NITIR ARTI et Oo ne! Staonal RBs ee 5d, ones Mee 26 75 
Current expenses, general account.-...------.--------- 397 69 
Students on account of— 
Board een seas o Ante yO Ee go Le coe 30,891 09 
Matiicmbanmnee coe eon eC Eee los ca ee 845 00 
NCi det Gall Sees so tl SS eo ee ee 2,191 50 
ROOM) Let Mee ee ee oe Ue ee ce 1,166 60 


8 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


ONEMNICAIS so. tee eae ue tn coe see Oe tae $1,284 61 
DU DIOMAS ee eal nies hohe ace nacw res Sheree eee 305 00 
PpPeClalveExXamMINatious. 00. eeeeee ese ecee ee ee eee 101 00 
PCO aM aArranib ACCOUntca.-2ae= nece eee ere ee Chee oe 23 18 
CR. : 
isyiepsn paid i. Longyear, ‘Treasurer. 5522.26 J-.-2-c<c-sce = $173,117 81 
By balance on hand September 30th, 1882....-...-..--....--- 414 95 


$173,532 76 $173,532 76 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 
E. Longyear in account with Agricultural College. 
Mowpalance September Ist, US80s2 ose eee. cee ee ee $1,163 08 


Sundry amounts received from State ‘Treasurer, and Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Agriculture from Sept. 


Isto LSso0 {eOwept. auch, 1S822c20 25 eee sees eee een eee 173,117 85 
CR. 
By warrants paid from Sept. Ist, 1880, to Sept. 30th, 1882.... -...---.--- $167,069 61 
Baancestouew: account Octalst. 1882 eu 2 Sele ee ee 7,211 32 


$174,280 23 $174,280 93 


The above is a correct summary of my report to the State Board of Agriculture. 
EK. LONGYEAR, Treasurer. 


The Treasurer’s balance Sept. Ist, 1880, and also the amount of warrants paid, as 
above, are one hundred dollars larger than appears in the Secretary’s accounts, as 
warrant No. 4938, for one hundred dollars, drawn in August, 1880, was not presented 
to aa for payment until after the close of the fiscal year ending August 
31st, 1880. 


SUMMARY OF WARRANT ACCOUNT. 


On account of special appropriations— 


Harm idepartmentsssace ese as2 eee eee ee $4,329 09 
Horticulturalidepartment= 2224 sss5s2 see" s5 sees eee 2,865 56 
Mathematical and engineering department_....._._-- 2,202 06 
Chemicalide partments. voces oe eo ae ners sae eee ae 1,962 05 
ZOolooical departments see sees ee eee ee eee me 1,051 59 
NUIT Voss tats els ee IS NR ae 9 Sed ele 2,847 33 
TIN SHUG UES ees ks ae wa a's ea a oe es he ele tee 591 13 
HVE PANIES FOO UTE OSes gett ee te eg 1,573 93 
New buildings for farm department....-..--.--------- 2,750 00 
Addition torchemical laboratory. ssesessese se eee 6,000 00 
Lityebeys SHavol rarepacy ony Nhe EE ee een 25,000 00 
Hxperiments) withsensilages! 25-4522 2222 sea. see eee 309 28 
NSURAN Cee 8 os 8 se ee en SN ee Si a ee . 62 60 
Mechanical departmentss2 24262) ee eee eet eee ee 63 88 
Building for horticultural department.--..-.-----.--- 25 00 
———— $951,633 40 


On account of current expense— 
tate Boardeyses betes to 5). ous h eae See ee eras $532 36 


* At the close of the fiscal year I found that the amount of the warrants drawn was in excess of 
the vouchers paid $23.18. I could not make the correction in this report otherwise than by charg- 
ing myself with the amount. 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 9 


President’s oftice— 


Postage, stationery, etc=--2- es 2s-254-- $271 52 

SUNG Ay SCLVLCES seers eee es eee ree ree 250 00 $521 52 
SECretany StOM Coss ery sarees tee oe hy Panes Ae BL ae a eel at 611 82 
Tinting, (Catalogues CLG. ccecos Se. eee eer. 455 65 
Current expense; cenerallaccount=--—->--)- seo eee eee 3,907 57 
FERED VETS Sea eee aN ee ep mp ee Sa Sey Uae ep pe 3,172 47 
Professor Johnson’s' barn, (umber)=----2-2-2525._2. 22 201 76 
Bolerhousex(umbem eassesssce see Seas ers cee eee 144 34 
I ipranya (GUrRen Re xXPeNSe)) eames ae aoe eee onoes eee 207 76 
MTSeUM(CUEKENGEeX pense) = sass ee aoe eee eee aoe aoe 89 67 
7aNG QUEL BN (So aE Oo eH ee RE ee eno pele ee $9 09 
Chemicalplaboratoryaeee ah eee has cae nee sacle 1,555 40 
Students feessretunde dass sata) ee ee eee ae 330 70 
Botanicalblavoratonyess = hace seas eae ace Selec 318 39 
Steameworks (borlers, piping. ete, )o-sscceeeees see ene ss 6,149 10 
Wolle'o: enhiaillPrae Nee tee Eee Senn bes eine De SANE oe 316 69 
G70 UT Sees ere og Sai a pee ais Bea Se eae ee oe 851 68 
SLaterE alice xneoiG Of 1880)... sees: 2 ea eset sence 20 50 
Student’s labor (exclusive of farm and garden).--. --- 943 27 
Salaries! ate aeeeeke ase oe see ae OS keene ta pees 42,474 98 
WOWele so. 5 Be Ride pr oratape Oe ae aris NS ele Lee ie i ee Sd 1,862 36 
1 (CSSA ae ye ree Sn eee PR SB aera gr Ne 42 42 
PNGVELCISIN Or BYSh : Seta ee east er hey: ae Ate ate Pia 20 00 
Board Oem ployesa- oc ae see See ee eer eee 349 36 
Ae chanicaledepartment=ssenoce = seen coats eee aeeee 2,151 44 
Farm department (current expense)_.....-....--....-. 10,867 05 
Horticultural department (current expense).--...___-- 8,643 60 
TESORO ave) a2) Ue eae eae At tee Maes at ey een eee aa ae ae 28,482 08 $115,313 03 


$166,946 43 


DEPARTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


FARM DEPARTMENT 


In Account with Agricultural College. 


Dr. 

‘Yo disbursements on account of current expense— 
Himipl ements ae ed ead hae Ee We ee eee $254 OL 
Bg G Ties rap ale ct ie ead 2 se Sy Ae eh aa Nt Pde can I Ca 24 64 
[Riga ot eV MD ie eee epee a Sel are ee PLEO Nee De sola lee * 1,447 0d 
Labor (other hanssGud emits) serps ce sae eee ye ors eee 1,854 04 
PING Abe teres eee eile Savio, Nt nie PARE oe nhs Aelmy aa 134 78 
SSH ES} OS ot = em Nara ah Mls apenas ve CA NSN A NS ge IE 43 14 
Repairs Ol implements sss ae eee ae ees 124 35 
TSS OVS es ee ese Be a GU ASU pe I eI Ae) i Ue ey an Ee eva 184 95 
AT COLLIS PE AE Wek! Because Let uve mee 164 98 
(CHT EE SS ar IE Ag a TR eR ae i SR GA Rae 2,496 57 
FS EY ENG ESY SP eh en Sp te sy SSD. Ya BATE Se AGE eth 84 03 
Smee: IADGI Soc oot as at ete De eer UR oe dc 3,297 03 
Greiner ee prs SPE CERIN nc a) ee ta sca ge 95 28 
DRED Tis epee eae aS Se ae UN De tale See Ee te en 11 18 
1 RSCEN OREN AS 2 5 ye te Bk ER ae rar en GN ee 8 Sete Lr ain IAS 121 39 
ET EDIDZ ere peeee ate. cnet UE ae ee eS eR eee 10 26 
Wiel li timeemme OUSOS 2 [2 Sau ie Ghee ae oe 140 00 
IB Gi clings ieee ae at NSE SS aes es 5 eae od ae ee 395 03 
MLisce] Macarena seen mh bee eee rs BE De Ne eee ay aed 23 44 
BOS Fe a 9 TEE i een ere eh CS $10,867 05 
APPLOPLIAtlOll. LOMSTOCKmebCe sass ses see ae ase eeee ae ers 4,529 09 
. “SG SITE NOON LG ee eae Ae ea seek lic 2,750 00 
gs “ experiments with ensilage...-:.2..2.+-- 309 28 
ANON LONbalances 7-5 seeee eee sees sane hfe is AN oe NS Sy ON dea 314 48 


10 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
CR. 
By cash receipts— 
CES ROR ot 32 Sieh ee Seg Nia ieee See eee rs Nee ele pet sey: $4,371 23 
NCOP Heer we Keo. Genco < celnip eid eteeace a) hee ee eee 1,168 86 
PU SVL Gee Gare mc cie ane soci nee wee Seo cee Ok Ce Re hee ee 818 87 
PRG Anes see ee ake one Be ees Ciena = ein Nee ee eS 32 89 
CIRCUS an ae re ee res etsy ares Maer ars one ee ie. 2,153 48 
IROUMOES vo on. sala e eee cee oe See teen eaten eee Aa a 27 A 
MONNPLEMEINCS 5 = 0 SOS Ccemes eee ee ee See bese eee eae pe 62 66 
PATI OUSE. 2.2 osc ee cen ee eee eee ne hare oles eR ee 963 28 
WVCO OUR Mee tcc Uae eeremee es Node La tne ca Ge abet A eee See a 539 61 
Dri tlles.2 = 2 Soe ee Bee hee ee Somer ee ee Osi 
students Jabor ie cee Coe nes he ee ee 183 70 
Men and team Labor sieies 2. c eet eee ae ec iec eee eet ee eee 162 46 
UUM DOIN 22 eee ohees Se eS ee ae De eae Ce en ae 5 20 
ML OMU Sd sete 2 So Be a epee ieiays StS APE reser ee $10,525 52 
PMICEPACe OF SIN VeENLOTY =. 2-012 bi ln. ben SER cl kee eee er 8,041 35 
$18.566 90 $18.566 90 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
In Account with Agricultural College. 
Dr. 
To disbursements on account of current expense— 
GreenhouSesn 622 24s 4 Hu eee See: SO RE ae Ai aed $1.272 98 
Mabor (Other whan ShUGeNIES)-f-seeee eee Soe eee eee 570 12 
tire QeraTVelay eee eee ee ep Se EPR ee ee eee A 225 61 
ALOFT ah Seah Bera gene CO ee a IP er nee eg ence CNRS oe ey ne SOs 1,096 39 
AGE TCP CT See yi es cre es 2 ed eer ee arene 67 38 
OTNCE Mabe 2G e Pete i ee es Eh Lh Sete a ae ae ee 42 94 
Grounds Sater pen, ES See pe Nene wee re Ae eee ee ee 573 77 
CHANT ae os hE ee Se Nee ok ee SM es ees Reon (2 eee 12 45 
Mecetablenrardens nee. take ee ene ee ae anya es ene 245 7d 
EEX CUM MGS 92 eye ee a eee Ae ees eye ee 73.13 
IBOARGROLIEMPLOWIGS le Sep aha ea a ee oe ee 501 19: 
SHIGE S eA OT. Le Bes sae ee ee erate ay lie eee ee 3,804 56 
Meeps eae ees eee ne eee he tay Sa ne ed ed 35 25. 
IB Obama sm USE WI Se ena ee ee eageta at: (ep meee 16 36 
Miscellaneous 2.22220 ee 20 eee oe eee cee eee 105 72 
MOA ese Lee Ree eee SEC ce ele hee ee eae ince $8,643 60 
OmaAccount ot speciallappropriationesss225 ae eee: eee ee nee oe 2,865 56 
Cr. 
By cash receipts— 
GirecnshOuses sare ok Ae ose eee eee eee eee $297 79 
Vegetable (rarden..2.2 2.222.202. s2eeece. ee ceiteeceee eee 1,007 36 
aN ee ily ts Darcie Schl 13) Sata iN nd oh SES LA ey 284 43 
Went Zerse sc e.cihecaesceee ewer hwe eek ee eee re ee 35 25. 
Orcharndesec 20. < cnet cee ce ee ieee bee Oe eee 28 45 
Students abor:2:-2 24:2.) eusia tien eee ie. tek ee 563 53. 
Grounds 2" 2 os ch Sek ee ee ee ee 138 66. 
Implements. _._.-_- Le estore Sig Se Oe ae 10 43. 
Cee Shee Be VG eo) bean ag 8 ok A ee ee 105 72. 
APDOTetuM Ga. 2 ceo ck ee ee ees Ce Ee eC EEL Oe eee eee 25 00- 
PR PeTNEUUS 8 ss Poe oe kek eee eee ae ee ee: eae 9 42 
Ot ARG tale ee hl rd 2D 2 le ee pe ee eee i) $2,506 04 
increase XOt INVENtOLY 225. 1k eee ee ee eee eekcs 2 eer 785 10: 
Atmount to-DAlanees <2: 2-2. -oseun eee eee eee eaeaee ns bern §,218 02. 


_—_—_— -_— 


—_——_ —_——_ 


$11.509 16 $11,509 16 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 


LIBRARY 
In Account with ‘Agricultural College. 


Dr. 
To disbursements on account of— 
SPEClal ANPLO Pu AGlOUSmes se noe eee Be ee ees 
WURTEM TLE SPelSCmee essa. a6 mee a ee we aie ae 
PAMLOUNG LOND a lan Cee anata 2 se eke Se Oe ee eee 
CR. 


By cash received on account of— 
salest SEs 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
In Account with Agricultural College. 


DR. 


To disbursements on account of— 
Chemicals, ete: (current expense)e= = 4. se eee 
Apparatus and experiments (special appropriations) - 


By cash received on account of— 
CNC MICA SS ee eres Ae ks SAN Bees Sey aes 
Increase: Of Inventory. -o-00 es fe oe oe em eee eens 
AMV OUIb: LOU DALaANGEs Se... = tees eg oe ads 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
In Account with Agricultural College. 


Dr. 
To disbursements on account of— 
Current Expense: (MUSEU) ae ee eee eee 
SDPEeclal-appropriavio niece sae soe ee ee ee ee 
BAM OUnG LONDalance => Seas oe eee ae ee eee ene 
Cr. 
By cash received on account of— 
Curentyexpensetss- se a-s ces. Se See see eae 
Increase of inventory (purchase and donation)...-.._- 
APIARY , 
In Account with Agricultural College. 
Dr. 
PE OMMIPMMEPEMLENILS. - 25 525 S524 sab sega as sere ee 
PAMOUNt LO DALANCE soscso5 5 Set oes ane nee ee ee 
CR. 
By cash received on account of— 
Cesta GehOney, SOU: sis 5 toe tte eae e a ses oe Se 
IncréascrotnVventOry. 25-4 2 a See eee en oe oe 


$3,861 28 


lt 


85 41 
75 87 


$3,861 28 


$1.555 40 
1,962 05 


$3,517 45 


$1,284 G1 
1,554 15 
678 69 


$3,517 45 


$184 76 


$26 75 
2.366 45 


~ $2,393 20 


$157 06 
27 70 


$184 76 


*The large excess in the increase of inventory in this department over the amount expended 
for specimens, etc., is due mainly to the fact that the new museum cases are inventoried as part of 
the general museum, while the cost of these cases was not charged to this department, but to the 
appropriation for the ‘*‘ Library and Museum Building,’ and in part, also, to the general current 


expense account. 


- 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
In Account with Agricultural College. 


To disbursements on account of— 
Carpenter's ivages, lumber, ‘ete: 22 /5.2.._ 22. the oe $2,151 44 
ATHOUNG tO balance: 222 S2a5F 4 eee Se Ae er ee ae ae 235 38 


By cash on account of— 
Work‘and material furnished 222" 259. . eeee eee ee ee eee $2,136 06 
increase OL ANVeNtOry.s.2--s-ccc oes oe ee eee econo eee fe eee 250 76 


$2,386 82 $2,886 82 


BOARDING HALL 
In Account with Agriculturai College. 


Dr. 
To disbursements on account of— 
Provisions, help, fuel, utensils, etc............-.-..--- $28,482 08 
AMOUNT GO, DALANCE sa ee8e ete ek eee ee ee sia rey 7/7) 
Cr. 
By cash received on account of— 
SEUGeMbsMOr DOATOL 222. S28. OIe Sa eh ee es oe ee ee ee $30,891 09 
@asnaliboarders, sales‘of oil)ete. 2.225.222). 3--e = 2-22 eee ee 770 76 


$31,661 85 $31,661 8d 


SUMMARY OF INVENTORY, SEPTEMBER 30ru, 1882. 


mee MAR a ACS se ee Lek Scales es eee $15,000 00 
Nieslinamis pela 2 2s 20. Dene Soir ee so ee ke eae 45 000 00 
BOVE U Ng eect) ae 8 yee Ae et he aes ee. eee 2 ee 25,000 00 
aemurory and Museam Building. 22. ...22-222. 2222/25... Uso eee 25,000 00 
Sremical (eaboratory:2 22652 24 enced See ae PES Sere ee eee ee 18,000 00 
Oran cAly LW aVOratory 246555. 560 ee ee oe oe 6,000 00 
EMM ONSC Se io. 2 ake re bee ee oe re Se og a 3,500 00 
iahrecabrick Nousest@ $s. 0002 2.2 36-20 es hs ee eee 9,000 00 
PRC OAD TICK TOUSES ) *Ga.000 eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 7,000 00 
Eeresigents\and tworframe houses... 252.22. See 20,728 00 
CEASA TS NOUSE ee Ao oe eee ee eee hota eae ch one eee 600 00 
Seven barns at professors’ houses @ $300......._.. 2222-12. -=2 see 2,100 00 
Horinculturalbarnsand shed: -.<2/ve..2 esos ese ee eee 1,100 00 
@aghlewbarnnand Sheds 222 .4-<4 35554. Joe es oi oo 3,400 00 
S1CVID) OF 1 OE) Tee eee ee a eae SS See a ee RAN ee 2,500 00 
Rineese arn: oo. Oi Soe ode oe ke ee ce Se re 3,000 00 
OOTY Oe Ra OREO ete ee 2 TD ee ee eee 2,000 00 
riGk WOPrk-SnOp <i. oe eben es bo abo cham Seka eee 600 00 
Wonmehouse es eck ot each ee ake ee ee ee oa 500 00 
Biscksmichishop and tool ished.2 2.) 2a. ee 2 ee eee ae 300 00 
RECT ONOUSEs26 220 eos eka ee ee en ee eee eee ee 9,500 00 
ST ARN ALN ete oes oe Soe es eet ee ee ee Lee 1,600 00 
OO MAOUBCL See ek sees ete ce sl hee a ee 2 1,300 00 
OSCR VAVOLY eee eo oe Soke eae oe ee Re nes 150 00 
Borerhouse and fixtures...) 2220) socket oe eee ee 3,870 00 


* The excess of receipts credited to board, as above, over the amount of disbursements does not 
show that the college has charged more for board than its actual cost. It is owing to the fact that 
twenty dollars advance on board was paid by each student,as required by the College, at the 
beginning of the fall term and just before the close of the fiscal year, while almost nothing was 
disbursed on account of the fall term’s board till after October Ist, and consequently does not 
appear in this report. 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 


Underground piping for steam..-----.--.----.---------------- 
CEM HOUSE tee ena ee ns eee ae eee eee eine aia ae ia 
REC UNONSE see saree. = os oe oer ae oes se tea Some eee nate 
welvertire GxtUenishers 9 92 o-o- secs se ot se- = ees 
College farm and park—67 Gracres:@) $70 ee see eee 
Farm department— 

Wattle we) See” ee Bias hs aes aoe ee eetlee. Sod aerate 

SHG) pe ue Ll ES Se DOE os Se ee eee ee eer sc 

Wil @ Sie ee rene we pees eet emia Se aoa aise eon mie mee 

ETO TSG Ses se tee on Sra ate iain a etait aisreinie aor 

im pletmicines produce, Cte... 2 25-5 ae ance san sae 
Horticultural department— 

Neam=harnesss and Mee Ga s-ss-sa5 22s f2ce~scee tetas toe 

Windmills tank, snd, PUM ps... --se2 eee pee = 

NUS ys EO eee ere a eine on eee ee a= 

Roolssanghmiscellancouss-2- asseneosa- eee eee se 

iplants: toel.ete:., ab.creenhouses+—-.._- saoac-noa-2s- = 
Chemieal department— 

ACH ATA LS CM EMILGAISs | CUC sea e sane ae ee ea a ee 
Library— 

Books. pamphlets, and furnttures=-4---2s+--4---=--s-=-- 
General museum— 

SPECIMENS pCASCSCLCa= =a sana as = =a aes eee eee a 
Apiary— 

Bee: toolsshoney,-etG=c. sass 22222 -tesretet ee ee ate e eee 


Department of mathematics and engineering— 


Apparatus: telescope, LOOMS. CLG). ee eee eae eseeeee= = 


Boarding hall— 


Tne eee oo re See a ein eee ee oe isa es ee eee 


Mechanical department— 


NOol|sAMMBEr CLC: 305 2se-sacteee st eee eee eee eee cece 


College hall— 


Furniture in chapel and recitation rooms.....-.--.------ 


President’s oftice— 


Harnttures stationery ,.€t@is--5---5-- sao neo o-= oe oe a 


Secretary’s office— 


Sate: farniture, stationery, C6C. 2255: 22-5-5.22- sease- seme 


Botanical museum and class room— 


Specimens, furniture. microscopes, etc.....---.---.----- 


$14,080 00 
2,072 00 
780 00 
750 00 
7.845 00 


$558 00 
400 00 
556 00 
800 70 

4,322 00 
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$2,000 00 
250 00 
280 00 
500 00 

47,320 00 


25,527 00 


6,636 70 
8,143 27 
16,250 20 
9,085 95 
987 45 
3,079 68 
3,549 60 
472 04 
760 92 
344 54 
681 70 
6,564 50 


$338,471 55 


ESTIMATES OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR STATE 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FOR THE YEARS 1883-4. 


CURRENT EXPENSE. 
Expenditures of Secretary for books, blanks, exchange of 
TeVOUESeDOStALC. ClC 22 seanl= seman eee =) oe ola al 
College printing, blanks, catalogues, etc..-..-...------------ 


Expenditures in President’s office for furniture, payment for 
SiLiday Services: HOstaee, CLC (2.2.5 2542. o Sa eae eer 


MNELZOn OF StUDCHURE es coc 28 3 ay Jou eee oe win ees 


PCCRECe Tbe - |) 5 eee mee eet pe See a Sf ee oes 
rotessor of Chemisttyesos 22 ass -s 22, 62 2osce ecco seeedk ace 
Ye see LO O10 OY are eens Seals erie ae Slo Sea a er 
SB GGADY foo een ee neas eee cers awesome seca 


$400 00 


$300 00 


$300 00 


$3,000 00 


$3,000 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 


$400 00 
300 00 


300 00 
3,000 00 
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PEOLONEOryOl Aue MMMCICS:: So. 2 oo eee ieee eee eee 
ee EPO CHMEUEGs23..cn6 Skee ee ee oe eee 
fs “ English Language and Literature...._..._.-.- 
2 SS IShory and st-Olitical BicoOnomyees = 4-22 2 bee es 
- SSeeOrbiCUlGures,...1e 2. Sane sp ene ee eae re heyy ee eee nee 
a —SMalibary sclence and lachics2s ss. =e ee eee 

AR MSGAND 11 AM AbLHeMAtics. jo s2ose2 hee hele eee eee eee 
ae CHEM IStLy 5 =e oe eee Cee oe ee renee 

Merminer in, \ SterinaLry. cone ses. el eae eee Nee eee oe ee 

RIEU eee: Se SL SS ae een eer ee 8) ee eee 

MERISLANt MSCCreLALyecs =< cee eon Cee ee coe dee eee eee 

Lori Ce oly Re Ns EN 5 aie, eee Ue paeeerenye Gar Ade SNS, 

Foreman of Horticultural Department---. -_- pe eee ee Te, 
ss ‘ “Marmovepartiment (2.65. 0 2.52252. eo eee 


SP uDD TEE TEE My Weise 8 a PS se Se ee oe ae ee ae Be oe, eo 
eereHOuUse, AD ONS COAlY2 355. op255 0 0S Le oe ee we 

iS s ADICOTOS WO00 22 oceans eee oR ee eee ee eee 
Peerenary s office, 4 fons coal... se eee 
iecarcal Laboratory, 4 tons coal. -- 22) e os. n eens eee 
Botanical Laboratory, 35 cords wood.......---=----.---.--s 
arm Department office, 3 tons coal. 2...2.-2-ct 0220-225 


FARM DEPARTMENT. 


“Ee FUGITES ISITE Ta i ee an yd at Se es 8 
poo seamesters, @ $16.00 per month. >... 2.....----.-2.----< 
Saeed ne AINSCO RS. 95S deN Str aes oe oho ee he aS a See 
eC parsnip lemente ss. os se eee ae ee ee a ee 
pupeine Of teams, harness repairs... 2225.0 = TL 
Hxperiinentalneed jae en ee Mee ee ee en ee eee 
Wayaleborang DOA. Ol Same: eee ee 
Huprovements of breeding Stock. .2. 22.222 cce52ck.cu esos 
imancciexpenses, herd book, ete.<.~ 2:20 2-. ce eee ee ee 
pupervision of educational labor... 22. 22222... 2222225 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


ReulanyrOl sow Ont CAMStCYSoe.4 8205) cou Soke eS bees 
SO ACO fe SATICet Nu cece) ite saya her a tds Ree i ae ah amos 
Gramtor.4 horses3670..bushels easy. 222. eee ae ee eee 
Hey as UA NLOUSH eee ee ae seer | tee 2 SASS ae tek Ste eee nes 
Bedding 
Shoeing of teams and all blacksmithing.......-.-..--------- 
PropavesOtgm plementS a-ak. ese eon ea eee cae 
SY EIEN(0 [ENS os ol 8 SA At See i Renee hn RAL brs WU Rap a | Saha haat ae 
DPA OU GIy meri See a ce NR cin a eS ae ar i a 
Hertilizers.....-..-.- sate Rae a oe I ne a Be ae 
BmerON DE Te ene ee Sa eee ke SR ee ee eee 


Greenhouse— 
RY OWECT AD OUS <3 ee ere ee beeen Sree ae ee 
SER CS MEI Cee Us oe Wg ee = Pe 4 ee 


Botany— 
Small repairs; Screens eb! = .o2 se eee eee rer == 
WUALLORELE Ys ce See ea eee Be SS eee 


Carpenter shop— 
Wares ‘of carpenterzsss4s oo eee meee ea ee aaa 


STATE BOARD. OF AGRICULTURE. 


$1,800 00 
1,800 00 
1.800 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 

800 00 
600 00 
800 00 
600 00 
500 00 
600 00 
600 00 
750 00 
600 00 
600 00 
743 00 
700 00 


$600 00 


$25,293 00 


$1,529 00 


$2,836 00 


$2,002 00 
$35 00 


$90 00 


*g600 00 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 


Incidentals— 
Oraument ex PCNSPS soon one ase eo c+ ae eee eae $1,000 00 
GRO tal ie ea eee ee ee a as eee eee aioe eee 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS. 
HIBCTE SUR 2 ne noes ee 3 ees eee aS oe ees aelocere $22,000 00 
BeeL bes 110M Sales fromvfari so se2 a oe see ea ck ws eee 4500 00 
‘s ss “ “ horticultural department-_-.------- 1,000 00 
ue URS PLLCONL GK ee ee eens eek LEN ee 1,500 00 
mmonmnt tO beappropriated tor L883 so. 200 Sse oes ewe eas Soa 
GSA 2a BL cee bee ee 
Current expense appropriations for 7883-4. ..........-.<.-----==---+---- 
EXTRA , 
Ati HA MISEILMGGS {22s 2 o-oo Ges back bec e eae cse ie eenee. $600 00 
TIS LET EE AVENE OY pt Aa eae a eth Oe eee Ar 8 ee $600 00 
LIBRARY. 
Purchase of books, periodicals, and binding-.--- se eee yes $3,000 00 
McritiaerOr Wprary HOUT.) 65-2022] as- ken 2 nae cen ae 50 00 
Meearian e: CaOnl, rnishine. 25. 22336-26222 oe eee sae cen 75 00 


MATHEMATICAL AND ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


Instruments and apparatus for instruction in natural philos- 

TO 0 ae = EC ee ras hee ee aS Soo ree 
Sob CONNPASS ees sr at Soll ewe el ee een eae 
ep ircseOt MStrUmentS 2-2 so s6 soo soos os feria aces ee ee 
@asenor mathematical-instruments. ----225--------2snceee eee 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 


For experiments, and researches in agricultural chemistry, 
ANGIOEVADDATALUS S225 455s a2 ae eee ae eee ee one meee 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. 


Mesa wiLhicrays fOr Class-TOOM Eases. ae ee ee eee see 
Einonoutable tO Class-TOOM! 2.55. 5-25. #yseae ne ce eae eee 
Sinesbook-casejlom study..-* = oso 2 25, soos arse eee ee eee 
MEESEsCOpic) Laie, for SlIdGS 22 2-7. 35.522 t ee a aes 
MEEEMENMECCONNO GARG... 22 - L ske ese eie Soak ec 
PIMUGMEE ADL: fo So os) Soe Ay supe 8) bene Shey avd Bie 
Wenmaeavy: tables for- laboratory... 5222222 5205-22 se= s+ oe 
TNETE LEAS, oS ma Se oh emer ere eee ey TR We dep J Soom. 


hwo tmieeumicases, Lirike S170: 2. 25-22 6 oon eee ae 
HacidenualsxsicoHol DOLLIES: ClCs.2. 22-0504 ooo eee 
POCO: HOMMISGUIN: 225) Sie; bree Re SS ee Ae 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


BBEOUSE 222 oo oe ee eee eS SE eae Sa Son eee: 
msc. double: Narnengesee so. hos eee me oe See ee ae 
Mera C Ol, Wide: (iteremee 22s 2 elas ees WEN ates eS J 
eer, HOrse: Dlankeinee ste ene 02 oe oo Se) 8 ee ee 
1 horse lawn mower 
3 hand lawn mowers 
1 plow 
Petice ive Sar den..plow 2-2 te see eae ee. eS 
Peeaeered Hand DOW 522.952 ses eee ace oS ee ee 


$300 00 
250 00 
50 00 
100 00 


$1,000 00 


$75 


50 
3d 


1,000 00 


$150 00 
32 00 
00 
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$1,000 00 


$37,385 00 


$29,000 00 


~ $8,385 00 
8385 00 


$16,770 00 


$600 00 
$600 00 


$3,125 00 


$700 00 


$1,000 00 


$1,945 00 
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1 cultivator 


1 hay and stalk cutter 


MOR OPA D ieee ones Lo See et eat en ee eee ne ete oe eee 
BECOME DIDATTOW So aoe eo wee be ce ee eo a ee ee 


1 water barrel truck 
TS) EVOL Z YS Nae a a es 


IES DROES* 22 see snes Soke seen 
12 wood hay rakes 
MSHOVEIS? fe eihaceejcedeoe: 


BRIO NGIS Aes 2 Sete sy Se 
NECKOW Dale oat hae SS ees 
10 pairs pruning shears 
10 edging knives 
3 garden reels and lines 
OinOWelReee ee | Seen Ae 
4 hedge shears 
10 pruning knives 
5 budding knives 
6 scuffle hoes 


i ee 


New strawberries, raspberries, potatoes, and other plants_-- 
Pets BOC COMMAS noua ater Rei LE lene ae ee eee 


Plants and labels for greenhouse 
Seeds and bulbs for greenhouse 
Experiments 


a 


FARM DEPARTMENT. 


Apparatus for illustration of lectures in agriculture, casts, 


models, drawings, maps, charts, etc 
Hand implements 
Shaft and pully for new barn 
Power cutting box 


Drainage and permanent improvements...........---.----- 


Furniture and fixtures for farm houses 


Mower 


2 plows 
2 harrows 


lumber wagon 
roller drill 


2h TCR AT) 


ee ee ee es 


er es 


PASCLSACOMMICAMATIMESS teen sel nde FREI eg ge Daun ay Gynt 


1 caldron stove for piggery 
1 buffalo robe and 2 pair blankets 
1 pair rubber horse blankets 
Experiments in farm department, ensilage, stock, ete 


Microscopie work table for study 
Tables for class-room 
Chairs for class-room, 3 sets 
2 cases for class-room 


ee en ee | 


BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Shelves, fixtures, and stove for drying room 
2 new eases for botanical museum 


BO PCLES Samy ATS eee oi Sek oh hye SS Aes 4 ya ee ete 


20 cameras and 20 nose pieces for microscopes 
Apparatus for class exercises in mounting objects 
Additions for botanical museum 
Development of botanical garden 


MEO TUE NUS!) 5 22,0 creel oR Miss Azeem ange when Rs oa 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


t $1,342 00 


$3,389 00 


$2,231 00 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 


REPAIRS OF BUILDINGS. 

College hall— 

Fitting up agricultural class-room, raised floors, black- 

boards, partitions, painting, and furnishing._._._... 

Repairs of blackboards in class-rooms A and B.....-.. 
Offieetand instrument room, 2d) floors. 5222. 2 2222222 eee 
Plastering two class-rooms, 2d floor... ..2).--...--.22264s2% 
Seis CAC SRMICL Hs Sata oes hei Ape Jee See E ae 

Repairs on 3d floor same as on second.............-.-. 
Williams Hall—- 

Arcadevaindcloset acerys ee meee eee ee atic hee adie 

Repairing walls and alabastining.-...--..--.........- 

MeEPAlLs Ot tOOrsianausGailsecse ees cesses e soe a 

IRE PALESsOlecinmmpersmen ee te mete asst eee ee ake e 

60 squares of corrugated iron for roof.............-.-- 
Wells Hall— 

Preparer GOOG = So Ses occ Rte ee eae Gai 

NGAP wie TINO y WING eS oe se oe os aes a eae ee tt 
Chemical Laboratory— 

Yo finish building and to repair the roof...........-.. 

Equipment of the basement for room for quantitative 

ANALY SHSM. Sie oc.ne a2 aie ase A ush aan eee, ela esi see 

Library and Museum Building— 

etter closeet i. sos tele Lee esi SR ee 

Sewenama radish 2 vosbeeke ee Pe Ss ee ee 
Greenhouse— 

Painting, glazing, and other repairs: .-.---. ses c sec. 
Boiler house— 

To protect boiler from the weather.-.....-..........- 
Farm buildings— 

era TS tt. ANCL ie san ete sats ae ae a oe ON 
House of Professor of Chemistry— 

RG pairstan Gd ChOSe ty: rece Be eh ES 
House of Professor of English Literature— 

AUTO OMI) DAG) ORLY Votes fee a oe a a oe 
House of Professor of Botany— 

Adgveiondi and changes) sss sell SCE 

Repairing rOem. 2450. aco. e2e Soe  beae ee 
House of Secretary— 

Repatrsand CHanw@es. 2. a. 2a oo tees coca nee ae ees 
House of Professor of Mathematics— 

Paratin® and repairing. roof.: 22222225. Jscep sees 
House of Professor of Agriculture— 

RO DALES CL Cse2 ee cao Se coe See ae aa nae BLE Nate 
Steam works— 

Repairs, changes, additions, and tools._.-.--.--------- 

Repairing eld steam pump... )ji..2-205-4. 2e.ceeh cs see 


NEW BUILDINGS. 
Housertorek roressor of Horticulture. -0__ 52 22scess-5 cee ee 


PIMOUN RO RWE:NERAS: o2.so02 5c eceuscbe oie eee BEL mee 


BHOps. for sO SuuGentsis oso 2 Sc coe Boe aa aee ee see Somemeea 

auipment for sOistudents. 4-32 2822 es Sok. Shee 

Gerary tor professor for L683 22s. Se jet genet oe oe be aes sani 
4 “ss 66 “ce 


Ese MtOlProlessOLe senate Wah te pa aeine amas taeda eectia 


There is asked for 18838— 
Current expenseswol. kee Sel ec eead a woacmiape see 
One-half the! Gxtragee.vr esse oes a cles aaa eae 
Mor mechanical depattment...--ca. a----'<.1= ee Nata ee 


3 


$500 00 
50 00 
60 00 
50 00 
15 00 

175 00 
50 00 

100 00 
50 00 
100 00 
540 00 


15 00 
80 00 


50 00 
1,450 00 


50 00 
300 00 


450 00 
100 00 
450 00 
25 00 
60 00 


300 00 
50 00 


250 00 
100 00 
50 00 


1,000 00 
50 00 


$3,000 00 


6,000 00 
6,000 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 
3,000 00 


$8,385 00 
12.226 00 
16,800 00 
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$6,520 00 
$3,000 00 


$24,452 00 


$18,600 00 


$37,411 00 
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For 1884— 
Currentrexpenses $< bus. occ ateccsc ce cope sec see ems $8.385 00 
sOne-halfithe extnrascsss cu. ae ees Soe toe eee emeeee 12,226 00 


Forsmechani¢al department::22- 42. = tke cee ect ecee cee 1,800 00 $22,411 00 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY. 


At the close of the fiscal year all bills of the several departments rendered 
to the Secretary were paid. Of the balance on hand, $7,626.23, only 
$4,822.50 is available for the current expenses of the institution, the rest 
being unexpended balances of special appropriations. 

The amount appropriated by the Legislature of 1881 for current expenses 
has all been drawn from the State Treasury. The amount on hand will be 
barely adequate to meet the wants of the Institution during the remainder of 
the calendar year. 

The salaries of the officers and employés of the College are as follows: 

President, $3,000; secretary, $1,500; six professors, $1,800 each; one at 
$1,200; one assistant in chemistry, $800; one instructor, $600; superintend- 
ent of horticultural department, $1,200; gardener, $743; farm foreman, 
$600; steward, $600. The two last named have theiz board in addition to the 
above. 

The buildings for which appropriations were made by the Legislature of 
1881 have all been completed and are now occupied. With all of them, on 
account of high prices, the cost has been slightly in excess of the amount 
appropriated for their construction. This excess had to be paid out of the 
current expense fund. 

The Board have felt for some time that to perpetuate and keep extending 
the system of putting a boiler and furnace into each of the principal build- 
ings was exceedingly undesirable. Rather than do this with the new library 
and museum building they undertook, with what funds they could make 
available for that purpose, to make a change in the arrangements for steam 
heating. The boilers formerly used in the two large dormitory halls were sold and 
removed. Four new boilers were purchased and set in a temporary house for 
their protection, and from this boiler house underground piping was laid to the 
two dormitory halls, the hbrary and museum building, and the chemical labora- 
tory. This change has given us a more convenient and effective system of 
heating, and greatly lessens the danger of loss by fire to buildings that have 
cost the State one hundred and twenty-eight thousand dollars for their con- 
struction, and also to the large amount of valuable property which they 
contain. 


COLLEGE LANDS. 


Through the courtesy of the Commissioner of the State Land Office we are 
enabled to publish the following tables giving a detailed account of the sales 
of coliege lands during the two years covered by this report; also the number 
of acres of these lands yet unsold, and the counties in which they are located. 
Persons desiring information regarding their price, or other conditions of 
sale, should address their commuuications to the Commissioner of the State 
Land Office, Lansing, Mich. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LAND. 


TABLE No. 1.—Showing by Counties the Amount of Agricultural College Land Sold at 
Original Sale during the Year ending September 30, 1881. 


COUNTIES. Acres, Price. Amount, Amount Paid, Amount Due, 

PA COMAs tS 44> EES Boe 485.37 $5 00 $2,426 85 $2,426) 85°) 2 ye 35 ee 
Aiea. 22 fu) Sak oe SS 120.00 3 00 360 00 90 00 $270 00 
BeOS DEN sot 239 4aek 2 soe 600,00 3 00 1,800 00 450 00 1,350 00 
Cie: SR ercemipera Re ge Be 358.35 5 00 1,791 75 1,641 75 150 00 
BENZ. ses Eee 80.00 3 00 240 00 60 00 180 00 
bo =a fiat ates Uae Banish see 80.00 5 00 400 00 250 00 150 00 
Clrarleviorx® 922 foe2 oot 320.00 3 00 960 00 240 00 720 00 
@heboygan:....2222.- ees 275.70 3 00 §27 10 330 00 497 10 
BO dX oe mee peal 2h 80.00 5 00 400 00 400) 00) jt 
eCalkaskae 2 iat, Sues. k 199.60 3 00 598 80 150 00 448 §0 
vg Biss Mera ie Ces Soe eed 200.00 5 00 1,000 00 550 00 450 00 
Manistee. 2a ere ew 560.00 3 00 1,680 00 420 00 1,260 00 
CON. oa ities ie a ae 160.00 5 00 800 00 500 00 300 00 
Missankee 2275.22 525 360.00 3 00 1,080- 00 270 00 810 00 
22 Na a ee an a ee 40.00 & 00 200 00 50 00 150 00 
Montmorency-.-..-....-- 80 00 3 00 240 00 60 00 180 00 
20" Sie Uae eee Seb te 600.00 5 00 3,000 00 1,330 00 1,670 00 
OSCOCA Se ied Teo one 80.00 5 00 400 00 100° 005 t= eee 
PROMO Me i ye 2h ed te 203.50 3 00 610 50 340 50 270 00 
2D AL SE ce ieee 326.45 5 00 1.632 25 132 25 900 00 
WYextor din Sue ise: 400.00 3 00 1,200 00 300 00 900 00 
Cont Ry AS rear aes yee one 560.00 5 00 2,800 00 1,640 00 1,160 00 
sO Galen eey ss Se hae 2 GH GSO 7. eee $24,447 25 | $12,631 35 $11,815 90 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LAND. 


TABLE No. 2.—Showing by Counties. the Amountof Forfeited Agricultural College Land 
Sold during the Year ending September 30, 1881. 


COUNTIES. Acres, Price. Amount. Amount Paid. Amount Due. 

Aeon ss oo 80 00 $5 00 $400 00 $400 00) ee 
BlAMISheG! 2232 bal 2.8 2 40.00 3 00 120 00 30 U0 $90 00 
a et Sa 80.00 dD 00 400 00 400: 00) (22 ee eee 
IMIssaukeemees =e 40.00 5 00 200 00 50 00 150 00 
iWemfondsteeyn oes ors 80.00 3 00 240 00 60 00 180 00 
Sy hci t a ee 40.00 5 00 200 00 50 00 150 00 
Otel. ae SEOO0EI a = eee $1,560 00 $990 00 $570 00 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS. 


TABLE Showing by Counties the Amount of Agricultural College Land Sold at Original 
Sale during the Year ending September 30, 1882. 


COUNTIES. Acres, Price, Amount. Amount Paid. | Amount Due. 
PICON Ae ee cee eee ee 2,249.20 $5 00 | $11.246 00 | $11,246 00 |..._....___- 
PATENT ook eee Ree = 2 1,040.00 5 00 5,200 00 4,375 00 $825 00 
[02 77 ee Ss ee 1,200.00 5 00 6,000 00 1,500 00 4,500 00 
HeDOy LAN ae seen ee 80.00 5 00 400 00 400.00: |_ eeee 
Grand ‘l'raverse.-.....-- 160.00 5 00 800 00 800-00. | ee 
RO SCO. core eR, Sila en. 200.00 5 00 1,000 00 1,000.00 |. aaeeee 
ICSI ASIKS cca Ree oi 557.50 5 00 2,787 50 2,787 501). eee 
MaAnISteGl se. oe saad 560.00 5 00 2,800 00 850 00 1,950 00 
Missaukee .e2-6202.205 42 240.00 5 00 1,200 00 300 00 900 00 
Montmorency..----.----- . 812.20 5 00 4,061 00 1,661 15 2.399 85 
Oreudans tos ee soa chee 760.72 5 00 3,803 60 2,753 60 1,050 00 
LF 0a Se 206.37 5 00 1,031 85 531 85 500 00 
Presque Isle-et.--...--.- 400.00 5 00 2,000 00 560 00 1,440 00 
PVE xTODd cme om ole 1,760.00 5 00 8,800 00 7,650 00 1,150 00 

AR OL aSsome eee aicenis 1O}225.99) | Sasa oe $51,129 95 | $36,415 10 $14,714 85 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS. 


TABLE Showing, by Counties, the Amount of Forfeited Agricultural College Land: Sold 
during the Year ending September 30, 1882. 


COUNTIES. Acres. Price. Amount, Amount Paid, Amount Due. 
PMICON Ae ae a8 eee cee eee 200.00 $5 00 $1,000 00 $1.000 (00 Fieeeeee eee 
PASE TMMN ee ot as eS ele 357.95 5 00 1,789 75 1,789 407 |eeeeeeeeee ee 
BETZ eee ie ee Mee 160.00 5 00 800 00 200 00 $600 00 
Grand Traverse...-.--.- 120.00 5 00 600 00 318 87 281 13 
SC Ort ee ere ea Geen 40.00 5 00 200 00 200: 00" Sao eeaeeees 
emcee wen ee 80.00 6 874 550 00 137 50 412 50 
Missaukee. 22. 2222.2. 39.45 5 00 197 25 TOT (2b 2a ee 
resque disle. #22 yaw 159.61 5 00 798 05 199 52 598 53 
VIE TORE Goh eae 480.00 5 00 2,400 00 1,050 00 1,350 00 


Totals Bg See a 163701 jh oseceuse $8,335 05 $5,092 89 $3,242 16 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. ra 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LAND, 


TABLE Showing by Counties, the Total Number of Acres of Agricultural College Lands 
vacant, that have never been Sold; also the Number of Acres which have become vacant 
by Forfeiture to the State for the Year ending September 30, 1882. 


COUNTIES. Vacant Acres. eee Total. 
oo sR SUA RN ets WL | SM 23 055.86 280.00 23,335.86 
REO 2 2 a aekene en age SUR SiN Ge ee 280.00 560.00 840.00 
Pape TUTER 520 SECS come eae aayceu Ut ti WES 4,440.93 360.00 4,800.93 
RCN Z1 OR sa Saya Nos Se SE a Cue 4,240.00 360.00 4,600.00 
OLS) VEC) 6. eee A he A RS edt pea 3,164.98 360.11 3,525.09 
WhEbOV aN se tee eee ono te) x Alea 2,837.66 2,811.10 5,648.76 
Grand Peaere Se coos SIS Ren 200.00 240.00 440.00 
PGR COM she Semen So 45k So NS a DES ICA (il ele Sepa aR 26,874.97 
Pralenska stm te ei Ur) a ae 1,120.68 40,00 1,160.68 
ESYIRS Eee een ey Maes Wy be LER IE es 5,920.00 1,820.00 7,800.00 
RISE Re es. Aee Saeed Oo re oe kd 1,200.69 278.95 1,479.64. 
MIOMGIONONCY. 2s eet ase bo. oes ake 58 S 060.50 iio. oo. asi 8,065.80 
COE LOYE Ee RR i aI As a eC 16,184.55 120.00 16,304.55 
SPREE a eek oa aa el oo 3,820.62 292.97 4,113.59 
Hareequer isles | x2 Ae ee ee Ae) ae 560.00 120.00 680.00 
emcees i ee A ey 22,920.00 2,880.00 25,800.00 


prrereainee ue eh Nx 220. Be fe ae 124,886.74 10,583.13 135,469.87 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


MicuigAN STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } 
Sept. 30, 1882. 
To the State Board of Agriculture: 

I respectfully submit the following report of the condition of the State 
Agricultural College, and the reports of the officers in charge of the several 
departments, giving altogether an account of what has been done from Sept. 
1, 1880, to Sept. 30, 1882, being two years known as the year 1881-2 and the 
year 1882-8. The report will be mostly occupied with an account of things 
up to August 30 only, as on Sept. 30 the first term of a new year is but begun. 


REPORTS. 


Up to and including 1880, the college has published an annual report. The 
reports for the years 1857 to 1860 are to be found in the reports of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. In 1861 there was no report separate from 
that of 1862. The reports for 1862 and 1863 are to be found in the Joint. 
Documents of the State for those years. From 1864 to 1880 inclusive, the 
college published a report annually in the form of a separate bound volume. 
The college has published a catalogue annually, being, sometimes, up to 1861 
but lists of names. A catalogue in the form of a pamphlet for distribution 
was published each year from 1861 to 1879 inclusive. All the classes after 
that time having entered college in September, catalogues have been issued 
for 1880-81, 1881-2. The last named is the twenty-fifth annual catalogue. 
Twenty-five full college years should have closed in the autumn of 1881, but 
for a change in the beginning of the college school year made subsequently 
to the loss of the first dormitory by fire in Dec., 1876. Triennial catalogues 
of the officers and alumni have been published in 1876, 1879, and the last in 
season to be ready for the seventh triennial reunion of the alumni, in 1882. 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and several other states embody the catalogues of 
officers and students in the reports. This college has but rarely duplicated in 
the reports the matter of the catalogue. 


BIENNIAL REPORTS. 


The last session of the Legislature of the State, in an act No. 206, 1881, to 
provide for the uniform regulation of certain state institutions, provides for 
the publication of a biennial report only. A manuscript report also is to be 
made annually tothe Superintendent of Public Instruction. The same enact- 
ment changed the date of the close of our fiscal year from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 30. 
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A query having arisen as to whether the annual reports were to be discon- 
tinued under the new law, the matter was referred by the Board of Agricult- 
ure to the Attorney General. In his reply of June 7th he states that the 
reports required of the board and faculty are (not mentioning the manuscript 
report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction) Ist, a biennial report as 
required in act 206, laws 1851; and 2d, a report to be made to the president 
of the college (act No. 221, 1875) by each of superintendents, curators, and 
professors, annually. 


UNITED STATES LAW REGARDING REPORTS. 


I hardly see how the present law regarding our reports fulfills the duty of 
the State to the United States. The grant of lands out of which the college 
endowment comes was made by Congress in an act approved July 2d, 1862, 
from the fifth section of which the following is an extract: 

“« And be it further enacted, that the grant of lands and land scrip hereby 
authorized shall be made on the following conditions, to which, as well as to 
the conditions hereinbefore contained, the previous assent of the several 
states shall be signified by legislative act: 

“‘Fourth, An annual report shall be made regarding the progress of each 
college, recording any improvements and experiments made, with their cost 
and results, and such other matters, including state industrial and economical 
Statistics, as may be supposed useful, one copy of which shall be transmitted 
by mail free to all the colleges which may be endowed under provisions of this 
act, and also one copy to the Secretary of the Interior.’ 

How can this promise of the State to the general government be fulfilled 
unless an annual report is published? 


LEGISLATON. 


The message of the retiring Governor, Mr. Croswell, and the inaugural mes- 
sage of Governor Jerome, recommended a generous policy towards the Col- 
lege, and it was carried out. 

The appropriations made were :— 


ior current. expenses» for AS8lo.. 252... + Stee ae eee $7,249 00 
Mar.ecurrent expenses: for 1882.22.46 22-5 anne oS t5 lata aes 7,249 00 
ior brary and museuni building, 1981_-.-22 2-2-2422 s25- 2se6 25,000 00 
For enlargement of chemical laboratory, 1881-....-------.--- 6,000 00 
Peeaarna. buildings, (88... 2. eo ee St eee 2,750 00 
For horticultural department building, 1881....--.----------- 25 00 


For special purposes as follows, one-half to be drawn in 1881 and one-half 
in 1882 :— 


Warmers sanecuutes 122000 408. 2] oa ot Ga ees et gt are $600 00 
WEE SDE Wrens sc oe Os en he i SS 3,000 00 
Department of mathematics and civil engineering (apparatus for 
instruction, $925, steam works, drainage, etc., $1,095)... ---- 2,020 00 
ST OF ee es SE aR Ah Gk a Tate E AR Ak NR ten Lt 1,000 00 
BUG IS EY Y~ Nok eee ee i Star ge a ea a Sh ae 3,000 00 
OeANY and. WOrsremuten.).-)5 52 See 2s eee aaa Oe 3,175 00 
Mectianuical deparmmetits>..- 22-520 .tcJ2. eee ook coe 300 00 
CETL aM 2: TO URE, RR GE RED SE SFB oe eR EOIN 1,576 00 


A further sum was appropriated for conducting experiments with ensilage, 
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amber cane, and other grains, by the farm department, of $1,000. The agere- 
gate of the appropriations for 1881 is $50,969.50, and for 1882, $16,194.50. 


THE BOARD. 


The period of six years’ service of Hon. J. Webster Childs and Hon. Milton 
J. Gard haying expired, Mr. Childs was reappointed upon the Board, and Mr. 
Thomas D. Dewey, of Owosso, succeeded Mr. Gard and was made chairman 
of the committee on buildings. The college will remember with gratitude 
the faithful services of Mr. Gard, who was always present at Board meetings, 
and, as a member of the committee on farm, was frequently here a day in 
advance to examine into its condition. The members of the Board of Agri- 
culture are: H.G. Wells, of Kalamazoo (since 1861, term expires January, 
1882); J. Webster Childs, of Ypsilanti (since 1869; term expires 1886); 
Geo. W. Phillips, of .Romeo (since 1871; term expires 1882); Franklin 
Wells, of Constantine, chairman of the finance committee, through whose 
hands every account against the college passes for approval (since 1873; term 
expires 1884); Henry G. Reynolds, of Old Mission, a graduate of the college, 
and whose previous service as an officer in the college gardens and grounds 
adds to his fitness for the chairmanship of the horticultural department, which 
he holds (since 1879; term expires 1884); Thomas D. Dewey, of Owosso, 
(1881-1886) ; and the governor of the State and the president of the college, 
ex-officio. 

It is customary for the board to reorganize on the appointment of new 
members upon it. Hon. H. G. Wells was elected president, and the commit- 
tees constituted as follows: On finance, Messrs. F. Wells and Phillips; farm, 
Phillips and Childs; horticultural department, Reynolds and H. G. Wells; 
buildings and college property, Dewey and F. Wells; employés, Childs and 
Reynolds; farmers’ institutes, Childs and Phillips. Rev. R. G. Baird is the 
secretary, and Ephraim Longyear the treasurer of the board. 

The board by a standing invitation receive the faculty the first evening of 
their sessions and hear from each member any representations he desires to 
make regarding his department or the general concerns of the college. 

The new law makes the relations of the college to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction closer than heretofore, and requires his presence at Board 
meetings at least once a year. 


ENDOWMENT AND SUPPORT. 
Salt Spring Lands. 


On the establishment of the College Act, No. 130, approved Feb. 12, 1855, 
the Legislature appropriated for the purpose of purchasing a farm, erecting 
buildings, etc., twenty-two sections of salt spring lands, and at once paid over 
to the college the minimum price of the lands, $56,320. 


Agricullural Oollege Trust Fund. 


The laws relating to an appropriation of lands by Congress to the State 
will be given in this volume. ‘The sale of these lands are the source of a per- 
manent fund for the support of the college. The State pays 7 % per annum 
on this fund to the college, in quarterly payments. It also pays over the in- 
terest at 7 % received on part paid lands, from the purchasers. 

The number of acres sold in 1881, Sept. 30, was €,168.97 acres for 
$24,447.25. Sold in 1882, Sept. 30, 10,225.99 acres for $51,129.95. The 
number of acres vacant to be sold, 135,469.87 acres. The total number of 
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acres received from the United States, owing to the rules of the land office 
at Washington regarding fractional sections, was (not 240,000 acres, but) 
235,673.37 acres. 

The trust fund in the treasury of the State was, Sept. 30, 1880... $153,137 0 
Moradiditions to Sepi S07 ISBNs. Loi 2. 2 eae dees cen! 2OZ8N8 


$173,418 88 


Net additions to Sept. 30, 1882.--.---.-_--- 3 a eee eee 51,449 27 
PEEroUNL Of LUNG: DCpta dU, 1GGc- 252202 an atoms ca. 2 we See $224,868 15 


Swamp Lands. 


Swamp lands were given to the college by the act of reorganization, 1861. 

These lands are so nearly sold that they cannot be relied on for any income. 
College Receipts. 

Tuition is free; board is at cost, and most of the other receipts from stu- 
dents are expended in definite ways for their benefit. The farm receipts go 
into the general College Fund and reduce the amount of appropriations asked 
for. In the accounts of the College, and in the estimates all these items are 
published ; but it is hardly worth while to set down receipts from students as 
a source of regular income. 

Legislative Appropriations. 


The Legislature has been liberal in its appropriations to the Institution. 

The following table presents the receipts of the Institution from several 
sources for the twenty-five years since the opening of the College to the pres- 
ent time. 

Moneys received from the several sources specified : 


YEARS. Appropriations. Sale of Lands, Interest. 

Peeee Pits 2 Sta aes Ue f be ate eS pee et hee gs *$56.320) OO; \oegce ew. ooh ee 
Bhs oh oh at Ea a ck oa oe, BAD. O00) OO faa ss hee ee 
EDO ee es See ee teen ae 31 000500" |: Fee eo ee 6 eer ee ae 
erp he ok eo ee Oe ek UF AS 16,500 00 162'25)) sass sae see 
[Ao KG} Bice woe EI ep ue A alee OPe ry Satis ea MD ie (ro RR EER ORE Cor ae ZS: OF ls 23 eee oe 
elie) Sey SR SEE riers See Peed a cee Bae 18,000 00 407, 80) x2 58 28 ee ee 
TCL! po el ag BS Ma De VS aah ghee Cr ON Oe ing ER ES OR PO nt 720.09) [es ke eee 
TUITE Sea aR A gt a a a ee oR ah 30,000 00 L156" GLE Se eee 
LENG) Siig EE EIS PAG OS Se at Mra ee MAM aR wien PETE Py Je Cee eae © L094: 27 Rais Soa 
LOIS (oe aA aac Be eR = AST ps Pees EL Ui 40,000 00 2,608) 38) 3 eee be 
Zig) yee 8 eS eS OP eee Reet SMa Oe. EEA 599) 49+ 2 eee 
LSS, he a a Aan a 70,000 00 18,559) 00. |(s2 ee cso 
TE 7D) on ne fe a ee i Met Re fun enw al bes glo Re Oe 1,320 02 2,779 87 
ap rk: yO ee i 50,000 00 4,135 72 3,816 44 
TN yah y i int yo De kaa lis ape Pi ee on 217 05 7,134 03 
I Fall Giese =o ee ER ae ee ee 66,000 00 10 13 11,038 48 
Sear nag. POT Ae Ne) (on ss! CA RDA SE BE 80 13 14,076 00 
RO) ae enn eet Es ee ee 29,787 00 214 53 14,413 72) 
ATG) AUER ts) (Hada. Gi. Ip, task te, odd 1,773 09 16,880 17 
AT. iin, OS EE Ne ee 48,673 60 979 06 15,172 86 
SS) 8 cs SR ete Sree era ca) till iin hae ee 826 60 13,570 61 
Be oa = a eet ee 33,080 12 712 72 16,602 02 
OL.) 5) a RI Care PON a es 12,040 12 797 55 17,,99 15 
BE ee ve! i 21 ki SRR eS 9 Bg ee hl al 50,969 50 461 95 20,451 85 
1 TRS 55 SCIEN SER EG 16,194 50 358 46 25,891 62 

BRO GAS a Se al ete os $558,744 84 $98,716 87 $179,626 82 


* Salt spring lands. 
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The last item of interest is for five quarterly receipts, or fifteen months. 

The $56,320 from salt spring lands is included in the total of receipts 
from sale of lands. Exclusive of this the receipts from the sale of swamp 
lands have amounted to $42,396.87. 

That the appropriations of the State are liberal to other institutions as well 
as to the Agricultural College can be seen from the following amounts of 
appropriations for 1882, taken from the Auditor General’s statement, Oct. 5, 
1882: 


Prete University. coo. 2 ooo ee Ne ie oe ac eneteaeme $120,500 00 
Beeman a) SCHOO. week ance eed ace ee Tee Obes oe ot ee 19,500 00 
ch Pag Cele W hee 0r) Bret b (2ic4: ene g miRe eam aan pnd uli mena ty Meee. Sedo AT. 16,194 50 
pirate Public School. . 2002 22s ee ae ee eee cee eee 
Schoottorge wun. 4c 8 ook Neen awe oe ae eh ee 29,800 00 
Dentiamaruo ana. 2 S520 Sea ee tea ee eee ee 41,600 00 


The property of the College, exclusive of lands for sale, is, Sept. 30, 1882, 
$338,471.55, an increase of $64,091.49. over the preceding inventory, Sept. 
30, 1880. The amount of money appropriations to the College, less the 
inventory, divided by 26, the number of college years, up to Dec. 30, 1882, 
gives less than $8,500 a year. If from the total receipts of the College from 
salt spring lands, swamp lands, legislative appropriations, and interest on 
the land grant fund, we deduct the inventory, and then divide by 26 we get 
less than $19,200 for the average current expenses of the College. 


Faculty and other Officers. 


Owing to the continuous presence of four classes at the Coilege since Sept., 
1880, some changes and additions were made in the departments. 

History, Political Economy, and Political Science were set off as a separate 
field of instruction, and committed to the charge of George W. Harrower, A. 
B., a graduate of Michigan University, Literary Department, 1878. Mr. 
Louis G. Carpenter, a graduate of this College of the class of 1879, has acted 
as Assistant in Mathematics. A. J. Murray, Veterinary Surgeon, has given 
a six weeks course in Veterinary Science and practice to each of the senior 
classes of 1881 and 1882. Mr. Will S. Holdsworth, a graduate of the Col- 
lege, 1878, gave instruction for one term in 1881, in instrumental and free 
hand drawing. 

The Horticultural Department was under the superintendency of Dr. Beal, 
Professor of Botany and Horticulture, in all the details of its labor and care 
of its property, as well as in its instruction. In the spring of 1881 a change 
was made, so that the instruction, the care of the arboretum, and the botanic 
gardens remained in charge of Dr. Beal, while the out-of-door-work was put 
in charge of a Superintendent of the Horticultural Department, Mr. Louis 
Knapper, a gentleman thoroughly educated for his work in German schools. 
The greenhouse was not put in charge of Mr. Knapper, but has remained, in 
its management, nearly independent of the other branches of the Horticult- 
ural Department, and has made its reports to, and depended for its assign- 
ments of Jabor directly on, the President of the College. Mr. James Cassidy 
holds the place he has held for the Jast eight years. 

It gives me deep pain to have to record the loss by death, March 22, 1881, 
of Henry E. Owen, of Adrian, the Assistant in Botany. Mr. Owen’s high 
moral qualities and other excellencies of character, his enthusiasm in the 
study of botany, horticulture, and floriculture, and his exquisite taste made 
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him a great favorite at the College, and we predicted for him a bright career 
of usefulness. He was a graduate of the College of the class of 1878. His 
place has been supplied by his classmate, Mr. James Troop. 

From March 21 to August 20, 1831, Mr. Charles W. Lee was vegetable gar- 
dener under the general management of the superintendent of the depart- 
ment. He was avery skillful gardener. Mr. EH. C. Fox, at the close of the 
college year, August, 1881, resigned his place as steward of the boarding 
hall, and Mr. Conway B. Mallory was appointed to the position. The office 
of Assistant Foreman on the farm was abolished, with the approval of the 
Professor of Agriculture, at the close of the autumn term, 1880, causing us 
the loss of the services of Mr. Ransom H. McDowell, a graduate of the class 
of 1874, who had labored faithfully in the place since 1878. 


Commencement, August 16, 1881. 


The exercises of this occasion were: A baccalaureate sermon by President 
Abbot on Sunday afternoon; Senior Class Day exercises the evening preced- 
ing Commencement, and the President’s reception the evening of Commence- 
ment Day. The degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred upon the fol- 
lowing: 

Herbert Bamber, Highland, Oakland county; Joseph I. Bicknell, Jr., 
Riverdale, New York City; William H. Burgess, Deckerville, Sanilac county ; 
Charles E. Bush, Lansing, Ingham county; Carroll W. Clark, Orion, Ouak- 
land county; Carlton R. Dart, Lansing, Ingham county; William 8. Delano, 
Oxford, Oakland county; Cadalzo A. Dockstader, Centerville, St. Joseph 
county; George W. Grover, Hanover, Jackson county; Howard M. Holmes, 
Otsego Lake, Otsego county; William R. Hubbert, Detroit, Wayne county ; 
Arthur Jones, Lansing, Ingham county; Josiah L. H. Knight, Lee’s Park, 
Nebraska; Walter I. Lillie, Lamont, Ottawa county; Daniel 8. Lincoln, 
Greenville, Montcalm county; Charles W. McCurdy, Dansville, New York; 
Edward C. McKee, Laingsburg, Shiawassee county ; Charles McKenny, Dimon- 
dale, Eaton county; Mrs. Mary J. C. Merrill, Lansing. Ingham county; Byron 
8. Palmer, Orangeville, Branch county; Willis W. Palmer, Orangeville, Branch 
couuty; Charles D. Phelps, Palo, Ionia county; Harvey A. Price, Locke, 
Ingham county; Harvey L. Rosenberry, Lansing, Iugham county; Alva 
Sherwood, New Troy, Berrien county; William G. Simonson, Birmingham, 
Oakland county; Ambrose E. Smith, New Troy, Berrien county; Amos W. 
Troop, Dimondale, Eaton county; Arthur B. Turner, Sturgis, St. Joseph 
county; Sherman Upton, Big Rapids, Mecosta county; Albert H. Voigt, 
Ludington, Mason county; Clarence R, White, Hillsdale, Hillsdale county ; 
Jasou Woodman, Paw Paw, Van Buren county. 

The number of graduates was 33, bringing the total number up to 244. 

Speil’s orchestra, Detroit, furnished the music. 

Class motto: ‘‘ Excellence through thought and labor.’’ 


Commencement, 1882, 


The Annual Commencement Exercises took place August idth, 1882. 
President Abbot preached the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday afternoon, 
August 13th, on the duties that graduates of the College owe to the State. 

Clauss Duy exercises of the graduating class took place on Monday evening. 

The exercises of the graduating class were on Tuesday afternoon. Hight of 
the seniors were selected by lot to represeut the class, and Spiel’s orchestra, of 
Detroit, furnished the music. 
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The class motto was: ‘*To be rather than to seem.” 

The degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred upon the following per- 
sons, twenty-seven gentlemen and one lady: -Lincoln Avery, Blaine; Liberty 
H. Bailey, Jr, South Haven; Erwin N. Ball, Hamburg; J. Wesley Beau- 
mont, Hart; Alford J. Chappell, Charlotte; Wm. H. Coffron, North Branch ; 
Joseph E. Coulter, Ontonagon; Charles W. Crossman, Benton Harbor; Fred 
KE. Delano, Oxford; Jobn KF. Evert, Moorepark; Warren H. Goss, Bangor; 
Will E. Hale, Baton Rapids; Lewis B. Hall, Belding; Jacob M. ‘Hollings- 
worth, Ridge Farm, Il]. ; Lucius W. Hoyt, Grand Rapids; Jefferson H. Irish, 
Pontiac; Wm. T. Langley, Centerville; James L. McClear, Unadilla; Eu- 
gene J. Millis, Matherton; Theodore F. Millspaugh, Walden, New York; 
Edwin A. Murphy, Lyons; Charles B. Plummer, South Haven; John R. 
Shelton, Owosso; James M. Smith, Hubbardston ; Fred C. Snyder, Green- 
ville; Wm. L. Snyder, Greenville; Gaylord W. Thompson, Kensington; 
Alice Weed, Lansing. ; 

The degree of Master of Science was then conferred on: Frank 8. Ked- 
zie, class of 1877, assistant in chemistry, for proficiency in chemistry; Wil- 
liam C. Latta, class of 1877, instructor in agriculture, Purdue University, 
Indiana, for proficiency in agriculture; Charles C. Georgeson, class of 1878, 
professor of Agriculture and Horticulture in the Texas Agricultural College, 
for proficiency in agriculture; James Troop, class of 1878, assistant in hor- 
ticultural experiments, for proficiency in physiological botany. 

The number of graduates was twenty-eight, bringing the total number up 
to 272. 

After the conferring of degrees, the graduating class was addressed by his 
Excellency, Governor Jerome, and by Hon. V. B. Cochran, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

The reception given by the president in the evening closed the regular com- 
mencement programme. 

The exercises throughout were rendered more than usually interesting by 
the presence in large numbers of the 


ALUMNI. 


The seventh reunion of the Alumni occurred the day after commencement, 
Mr. James Satterlee (class of 1869) being president, and Prof. R. C. Car- 
penter (1873) secretary. 

The programme of these exercises follows: 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


Business meeting, 8-10 A. M., Chemical Lecture Room. 

Literary Exercises, 10:30 A M., Chapel. 

Review of Grounds, ete., with ¥ aculty, 2 P. M. 

Class Meetings, 5-7 p.m,: °6l to’70 inelusive, Prof. Cook’s study ; "71 and) Wi 
Chemical Laboratory "72 and 73, Prof. Carpenter’s study; °74 and ’75, College Hall, 
Srd story; °76 and °78, Botanical Laboratory; °79 and 80, College Hall, 2d Btory ; 
‘fonts College Chapel. 

Banquet for Alumni, § p. M., Dining Hall. 


PUBLIC EXERCISES, 10:30 A. M. 
Blusic, March from“ Nisida,? 0.0085 V0 a) 


Prayer. 
Music, Andante from VI gee Rai es) rks feu eS ._ _ Haydn. 
History, ‘ Mey ake A ol Lose TaD Ome " Henry A. Haigh, ’74, 
Music, Cornet Solo, a Thee ROE Welt) a. is oe 0 ae Chickering. 


Bicknell H. Gulley, ’78. 
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Poem, a ieee Wet rowPiall Werk ewes Net, fey yw Bae Ogee. "Ga 
Music. Carnival Quadrille, Mee ees srk eh mes e Sa Acer Wo, lice Strauss 
Oration, ally Sad a ah A a John P. Finley, 73 
Music—Song, $ Twenty Years Ago, ” : . Frank Hodgman, 62 


The ‘‘ History’? by Henry A. Haigh, THRg: 3 4, was in part a touching 
tribute to the memory of the graduates who have died since the alumni gath- 
ering of 1879—George W. Eaton, Dalston P. Strange, John W. Porter, Wil- 
liam K. Kedzie, Robert F. Kedzie, George W. Long, William A. Henderson, 
Lyman Mason, Charles L. Jackson, and Henry E. Owen—graduates endeared 
to those who knew them by great excellencies of character, whom the College 
could ill afford to spare. 


NECROLOGY. 


The necrology of the graduates has not been written, and the idea of doing 
so occurs to me too late to do much more than to give a brief notice of each, 
and to insert, as I have the permission of the secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation to do, the portion of Mr. Haigh’s address on this subject: 

The class of 1861, the first graduating class of the college, hastened, all 
but one, to join the army. They had their likenesses taken in a group, and 
the painting now adorns the reading room of the College. Of this class was 
Henry D. Benham. He came from East Winsor, Eaton county, on the day, 
I believe, of the opening of the College, May 13, 1857, and entered into the 
second class as they were tlfen divided. The first class should have graduated 
in 1860, but was dispersed by a shortening of and radical change in the course 
of study, a change which lasted but one year. Mr. Benham was graduated 
at the age of 21 in 1861. He was Ist lieutenant of Ist Michigan 102 U. 5. 
Colored Infantry; died of disease at Beaufort, S. C., July 3, 1864. He was 
a good scholar and of most exemplary character. 

Gilbert A. Dickey, son of the Hon. Chas. Dickey, of Marshall, came to 
the College in the winter of 1857. He was considered by the officers the 
model student. He was never absent, never late, scarcely ever less than per- 
fect in lessons. His work was done as regularly and well as his studies. He 
seemed to be conscientiousness itself. He was graduated at the age of eighteen 
in 1861, and at once entered the army. After the battle of Gettysburg, July 
1, 1863, he was found, killed at the head of all the slain, before a place that 
had been stormed. He was second lieutenant of the 24th Michigan Infantry, 
and well merited the praise given him in the yolume, ‘‘ Michigan in the War.’’ 

Mr. William A. Hardy came to the College from his father’s farm about 
two miles north of the College in Meridian, in the spring of 1861, was grad- 
uated in 1864, and made Master of Science in 1867. Consumption carried him 
away, after months of deceitful hope, in 1869. Mr. Hardy was much beloved 
by officers and students for his unobtrusive, kindly ways, and substantial 
worth. 

Mr. Daniel K. Gunn, of Ionia, entered the preparatory class in 1566, and 
was graduated in 1870 at the age of 29. He then became a fruit culturist in 
South Haven. Mr. Gunn came to the College with but one arm, having sac- 
rificed the other on one of our country’s battle-fields. He suffered from his 
wounds throughout his college course, and sank into his grave in 1871. He 
left an excellent record behind him as to moral worth, and as fair a one for 
scholarship as could be expected of one out of health. 

The other graduates who have died are all so kindly mentioned by Mr. 
Haigh, the historian of the Alumni, that I transfer that portion of his 
history to my report: 
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‘«The historian of nine years ago told you of four deaths that had occurred ; 
the historian of six years ago made record of no more; nor did the historian 
of the last reunion have other names to add. Those four were all: Dickey 
and Benham, who died in the army, and Hardy and Gunn, who died early in 
the days of this our brotherhood. The wing of the death-angel left thus 
but few pages of our earlier histories darkened with the black margin. For 
eight years prior to the last meeting there came no death message to our num- 
bers. To-day I must open a sadder chapter. Our death roll numbers four- 
teen now. ‘Ten deaths have darkened our portals since we met, and the 
shadows from the cypresses fall on fair names endeared to us by fondest associ- 
ation. 

**The historian feels justly privileged, at the expense of possible tedium, to 
dwell upon these young lives—so early ended—with such detail consideration 
as from the meagre data furnished him he is enabled to. 

**Scarcely had we reached our homes after the last reunion, when the first of 
this long roll of those departed was called to meet a tragic death at the hands 
of pitiless murderers on the distant, sun-parched plains of Colorado. 

**GEORGE W. Harton, of the class of 1869, was killed by the Ute Indians at 
White River Agency, Colorado, on somewhere about the 29th of September, 
1879. 

‘*Haton was born at Ridgway, Lenawee county, in this State, June 16, 1845. 
He entered this college with the class of 1869, and he is remembered kindly 
by his classmates as a hard-working and faithful student—not over brilliant 
it may be, but one of those fellows who may be depended on,—a quality bet- 
ter than brilliancy. On the 28th of April, 1870, afew months after gradu- 
ating, he started for Colorado as 2 member of the famous ‘ Union Colony,’ 
which founded the now prosperous and beautiful town of Greeley in that 
State. He remained there engaged for the most part in farming until Sep- 
tember, 1879, when he was engaged by Indian Agent Meeker to go to the 
White River Agency to assist him in teaching the Indians how to cultivate the 
soil. The Indians rebelled against this idea, and without further well-known 
cause arose in force and massacred the members of the agency with, it is be- 
lieved, but one exception. ‘The bodies of those murdered were stripped but 
not treated to further indignities. Eaton’s body was found by the soldiers of 
General Merritt?s command near the agency on the 11th of October. It was 
denuded of all clothing and held in its hand a package of dispatches. A bul- 
let had pierced the left breast. ‘This massacre is regarded as one of the most 
cruel and uncalled for of any in the history of our treatment of the Indians. 
No punishment has ever been meted out to the Indians for this crime. Poor 
Eaton’s body lies buried near the spot where it was found. 

“On the 3d of February, following, Dalston P. Strange, of the class of 
1871, died at the home of his childhood, in Oneida, in this State. He was 
born Oct. 1, 1850, and entered this institution in 1866. Those who remem- 
ber him in his College days can but cherish pleasantest memories of his kind- 
ness and gentility, his good will and his warm heart. Gentle as a woman, he 
was faithful toa lofty view of life. He graduated with the class of 1871, and 
in the same year, when only twenty-one years of age, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in the University of Minnesota. He remained two 
years in this position, after which he went to the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology to pursue his studies in his chosen specialty—chemical physics. He 
later developed a proficiency in this line which presaged well of future useful- 
ness. Failing health compelled him to relinquish his studies in the following 
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year and return to his home; but his health afterward so far recovered as to 
enable him to pursue his studies at Ann Arbor during the winter of 1876-1, 
and to spend the following summer at Grand Rapids assisting his old friend 
and classmate, Peter Felker, in producing ‘The Grocer’s Manual,’ a book 
of no inconsiderable importance. The winter of 1877-S he again spent at 
Boston, pursuing his special studies, but was compelled to relinquish them in 
the early spring by disease, which developed into pulmonary consumption. 
Travel in the distant west failed to restore him to health, and he returned to 
his home in August, 1879, to spend his last days amid scenes endeared to 
him by early and Jong association, and surrounded by those whom he loved 
dearest and best. Hedied February 4, 1880. Strange was a good, true man. 
We liked him well. Gentle, kind, pure as his high ideal of life, faithful, reso- 
lute, and with a noble purpose in his soul. We liked him well. 

‘*Tess than a week after the death of Strange, John W. Porter, a member 
of the same class, a man of somewhat different stamp, yet in whose life there 
was much that was good, much that was of the best, died of the same disease 
at Greeley, in the State of Colorado. The details of his early life I have not 
been able to gather; replies to inquiries sent to various sources not having yet 
been received. He was earnest and steadfast in his student life, and honest 
to a high and liberal endeavor. For some years after graduation he wag en- 
gaged in the sale of a publication known as the ‘Illustrated Atlas of Michi- 
gan,’ and afterwards was similarly interested in Wisconsin in a like publica- 
tion concerning that State. These enterprises it is understood were successful 
in a business way, but a harsh stroke of fate prevented their continuance. 
The dread disease, consumption, compelled its victim to seek a more congenial 
clime. In the spring of 1878 he went to Greeley, Colorado, where he resided 
until hisdeath. The details of his life there also the writer has not yet been 
able to ascertain. A clipping from the Colorado Sun of Feb. 14, 1880, four 
days after Porter’s death, serves to give an idea of the esteem in which he 
seems to have been held in that community. The clipping is hereto attached, 
portions of which it seems fitting to read as a part of this history: 

<** Died in Greeley, Feb. 9th, John W. Porter. 

“¢ Nearly two years ago Mr. Porter came to our town from Michigan to seek 
a season of rest from arduous work, and try the effects of the climate of Col- 
orado upon his health, which for a year had been delicate. 

««* He at once made a deep impression upon those who formed his acquaint- 
ance, not so much by his gentle courtesy, winning manners, scholarly bearing, 
and wonderful personal magnetism, as by a certain simplicity and directness 
of mind that must needs convince one that he loved and pursued Truth with 
his whole might, and was loyal to her with all the earnestness of his generous 
soul, 

‘¢*Tt is asad thought that his intellectual stores are, in a measure, lost to 
us; stores accumulated through fierce strugglings with early poverty and 
small opportunity. Leno young man or woman despair of success so long as 
he remembers this example of one who, though lacking opportunity until of 
age, so used his observation and his time as to secure a collegiate education, 
and to wring a true success from what might have been the barren field of 
defeat. 

‘«* Let us hope that that power which decrees that no atom of matter and 
no impulse of force shall ever be lost, but shall still exist somewhere in the 
universe, has also decreed that no part of that crowning gift to man, the 
soul, can eyer become extinct, but shall follow the law of its development, and 
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live and expand in the universe, never growing old or weary, recognized and 
recognizing other souls forever and ever. 

*<* Upon this stupendous problem of immortality, Mr. Porter spoke with his 
usual modesty. Said he, ‘‘ We should not make ourselves unhappy about this 
matter, but be willing to accept what has been prepared for us. If it is best 
for us to liye again, we shall do so. I go to try the future without fear. If 
we do not wake again, it will be one long sleep, and we have no right to com- 

lain.’’ 

“ «<¢ During his long illness he never was heard to complain, and when he saw 
that death was inevitable, made every preparation for it with great resigna- 
tion. For those who, misusing the gifts and opportunities of life, die in the 
midst of a round of follies and sins, we may well drop the bitter tear. But 
for such as he, who, loyal to the right, strove each day to become more and 
more like his ideal man, we should offer no vain tears, but proceed on our 
journey, thankful for the bright example, and hoping and believing that 
somewhere, at some time, we shall encounter again his radiant smile and 
cheerful greeting. OnE 

** William K. Kedzie, of the class of 1870, died April 14th, 1880, and his 
brother, Robert F. Kedzie, of the class of 1871, died Feb. 13th, 1882. These 
are mentioned together, though they do not so occur in order of time, because 
they so often come to our minds in the same thought. They may well be 
regarded as true sons to our Alma Mater, and brilliant examples of what, 
under the best conditions, she can produce. 

““The leading events of their short lives are somewhat strikingly similar, yet 
in character and disposition they in many respects quite widely differ. Both 
were students of this college under nearly identical circumstances; both com- 
pleted the course with the highest honors; both were engaged after gradua- 
tion as assistants in the chemical laboratory; both pursued advanced courses 
of study in their special lines at eastern institutions; both early received im- 
portant professorships in agricultural colleges; both discharged arduous 
duties excellently well; both were most enthusiastic in the study and promul- 
gation of natural science; both were true Christian gentlemen of the highest 
honor and noblest bearing, and both met with untimely and lamented deaths 
at nearly the same age. 

‘William K. Kedzie was appointed Professor of Chemistry in the Agricult- 
ural College of Kansas in 1873. He brought to the irksome duties of this 

/new position all his characteristic zeal and energy. Yet amid his many tasks 
he found time for valuable outside work. Among labors of this sort was a 
practical work on the Agricultural Geology of Kansas, a work which has been 
highly praised, and which gave him a reputation as a chemist and practical 
scientist which many a man much older in the profession might well be proud 
of. He visited Europe in 1875, and while there made careful study of Ger- 
man chemical laboratories, with a view of adopting their best qualities into a 
plan for a laboratory at the Kansas Agricultural College. Upon his return he 
prepared and presented such a plan. It was adopted, and the building con- 
structed under his direction. In 1878 he accepted the professorship of chem- 
istry at Oberlin University, which position he held until his death. 

‘*A most interesting phase of his character was his untiring devotion to the 
advancement of science. His first independent efforts in this line were exerted 
here and for the benefit of this College. They were varied but always of 
value and successfully accomplished. He was one of the founders and most 
enthusiastic and efficient of the first members of the Natural History Society 
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of this College, which has since proved so prosperous and useful an adjunct 
of the institution. Work in this line was continued during the remainder of 
his life. At the Kansas College he founded a Science Club, patterned some- 
what after the fashion of the Society here, which proved prosperous and useful. 

“‘ Will. Kedzie was brilliant, quick as the lightning’s flash, yet always com- 
posed, dignified, genial, kindly, generous; a brilliant man, yet none the less 
a true man; and one whose short life has brought to this, his Alma Mater, no 
small measure of credit and respect. He was but twenty-nine years old when 
he died. Few lives make such a record in so short a time. 

“*Prof. Kedzie was married in 1876 to Ella M. Gale, daughter of the Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture at the Kansas Agricultural College, by whom he had 
two children, who, with their mother, survive him. 

‘“Robert I’. Kedzie graduated in 1871, and for a short time thereafter turned 
his attention to fruit culture, but afterwards became connected with the chem- 
ical department of this College, where he labored efficiently during most of 
the time for seven years. Among his labors while thus engaged is not a little 
which will prove of permanent value to our State. For instance: he made 
analyses of over thirty different samples of soils from different parts of the 
State, the results of which work are now on exhibition, for the use of all who 
have need of them, in the office of the State Commissioner of Immigration at 
Detroit. Also twenty different samples of corn and mill stuffs, to determine 
their relative food value; forty-two samples of wheat, to determine proper 
time for cutting—so far as that can be determined by chemical analysis; also 
many samples of milk, honey, superphosphates, marls, etc., for various pur- 
poses. He seemed peculiarly efficient in this work—the result, doubtless, no 
less of his own persistent faithfulness than of the long and valued training 
which he received from his father and from Professor Johnson, of Yale, and 
Dr. Storer, of Harvard. 

**In 1880 he went with his friend, Prof. Frank A. Gulley, to the newly 
organized Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi. It was an en- 
terprise, as many of us regarded it, in the nature of an experiment. It 
proved to be but a short one for poor Robert Kedzie; but it may have been 
very far from unsuccessful. The duties of his new position were perplexing 
and arduous. The Chair of Chemistry, to which he was called, had no acces- 
sories, no aids to instruction. He started in with nothing, but within a year 
he had succeeded in organizing, it is said, the best laboratory in the Southern 
States; this, too, beside conducting his classes in chemistry and physics, and 
doing drudgery in mathematics. Yet, withal, he had the energy and pluck 
to show himself of value in the public economy of the State by making use- 
ful analyses of fertilizers used in the South, and of mineral waters, marls, 
specimens of soil, and other things of the sort. Then, too, he founded in 
that new institution a scientific association, patterned, as was his brother’s in 
the West, somewhat after our own Natural History Society—an institution 
which thrived while he lived, but—like many fond hopes and bright anticipa- 
tions—died when he died. 

“Full of high hope and happy under fairest prospects, Prof. Kedzie came 
north, Jast Christmas time, to marry the girl he loved. Returning with his 
bride toa happy home in the sunny South, he was seized a week later with a 
nervous fever from which, despite his strong constitution and stronger will, 
he died Feb. 13, 1882. 

“‘He had been in the South but a short time, but he seems to have won 
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respect and esteem on every hand, The public press of Mississippi, almost 
without exception, made mention of his death in terms of sincerest regret. | 


Notably the Jackson Clarion, the leading organ of the State, referred to it as ~ 


well nigh a public calamity. There is something peculiarly touching in the 
sentiment thus voiced, suggesting quietly that this bright life, so fair in its 
promises of good, so early taken from the ample fulfillment of those prom- 
ises, may have had in it a deeper meaning and a nobler mission than even its 
possessor knew. He went not with the olive branch, it is true, but his life 
may have been none the less a peace offering, pointing as it did to that still 
nobler emblem, the Wreath of Laurels. 

‘*George W. Long, a graduate of the class of 1874, died at his home in 
Dearborn, on the twenty-ninth of October, 1881. He was a young man, 
genial and true, and beloved by many friends. His life was exemplary in 
character and fair in its promise of good. 

‘* For several years after his graduation he was engaged in bee-keeping at his 
Dearborn home, and at this he gained considerable success. He was twice 
awarded the first prize for excellence in this line upon his exhibits at the fairs 
of the State Agricultural Society. During these years, also, he devoted his 
spare time energetically to the study of music, in which art he attained a pro- 
ficiency which a professional might envy. It is to his credit that he entered 
with zeal into the public affairs of his community, and was on several occa- 
sions honored with local office, serving for two or three terms as superintend- 
ent of schools in his native township. 

‘** But he was landably ambitious, and under these employments he was restive 
and unsatisfied. He wished for a field, as he imagined, of wider opportuni- 
ties for advancement. ‘To thisend he began the study of medicine, and in 
1879 entered the medical department of the Michigan University, from which 
he graduated in 1881. Immediately afterward he formed a partnership with 
an established physician in Vassar in this State, and assumed from the ontset 
professional labors which severely tried his strength. During his course of 
study he had applied himself very closely and continuously, and his standing 
among his fellow students was exceptionally good. Entering upon new and 
more laborious duties without needed rest, his health became impaired. Still 
he continued confiaently and faithfully at his work long after one less ambi- 
tious would have relinquished, He was taken with typhoid fever during a 
visit to his home, whither he had gone to attend the wedding of his sister; 
and from this he died but two weeks later. His remains were buried in Wood- 
mere cemetery near Detroit. 

‘* William A. Henderson, also of the class of 1874, died on the 18th of Jan- 
uary, 1881. We used to call him ‘Old Jack,’—poor fellow—and there was 
something about him that made most of us like him. The grip of his hand 
was firm and the inside of his heart was warm, and in his soul was a pretty 
good rugged sort of honor. 

**He was born at Dayton, Ohio, August 15, 1848. In early life he seems to 
have roved around pretty much all over the country; but he landed up in 
1869 in the old preparatory class of this College, and he graduated with the 
class of 1874. In 1876 he purchased a fruit farm at what is known as Peach 
Plains, a few miles out from Grand Haven; and here, from all that the 
writer can learn, he seems to have worked with great zeal and effectiveness, 
He built a commodious and pretty house, almost entirely with his own hands, 
for he was one of those fellows who can do anything from playing a guitar to 
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fighting a duel—and he planted his farm to fruit trees which bore their first 
fruits in the year in which he died. He was married May 18, 1877, to Miss 
Ella R. Bemis, of Ionia county, by whom he had three children, one of whom 
has since his death been adopted by his old college friend, Ransom M. Brooks, 
of 1873. It is greatly to his credit that he seems to have been esteemed in the 
community in which he lived, and that he was several times placed in public 
office. He was elected Vice President of the Ottawa County Pomological So- 
ciety, and twice elected Township Saperintendent of Public Schools. 

** Poor Jack was a most appreciative lover of all that is beautiful in nature 
and art. More fortuitous circumstances might have developed in him the rare 
qualities of the best manhood. 

*“*Lyman Mason, of the class of 1869, died suddenly July 16, 1881, while 
engaged in his professional labors in extending the survey of the Jackson, 
Lansing & Saginaw railroad, at Gaylord, in this State. He was born in 
Owosso, February 14, 1847. He pursued his primary studies at the Owosso 
High School, entered this College in 1865, and graduated with the class of 
1869. Two years later he graduated from the Scientific Department of the 
State University with the degree of Civil Engineer, and in 1876 he reached 
the degree of Master of Science from this College. He was married Dec. 24, 
1872, and resided up to the time of his death at his native place, Owosso. He 
was very successful in his profession, having been engaged in a number of 
extensive and important railroad surveys, and at the time of his death was af 
work on the extension of the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw railroad. He was 
an active member of the State Association of Surveyors and Engineers, which 
body adopted befitting resolutions concerning his death, and published his 
biography in their annual report. He was four times elected County Surveyor 
of Shiawassee county, and for many years was City Surveyor of his native 
city. It is said of him that ‘‘he was a fine and thorough student, an accurate 
surveyor and engineer, an industrious and successful man, and in every sense 
a most worthy citizen. 

“Charles L. Jackson, of the class of 1870, died at his home in Midland 
sometime during the year 1881. The exact date of his death, as well as 
exact knowledge concerning the details of his life, the writer regrets that up 
to the time it was necessary to prepare this history he was unable to ascertain. 
Enough was learned, however, to warrant the saying of many good things 
about him. Mr. John Harvey, druggist of Detroit, with whom he was engaged 
for some six or seven years after his graduation here, referred to him in terms 
of highest commendation, saying that he was one of the most efficient, trust- 
worthy, and valuable men he had ever had in his employ. Mr. George F. 
Beasley of Detroit, classmate and friend of Jackson, when approached con- 
cerning him, said: ‘Jackson was a good fellow, real, solid, and substantial’ 

‘* He seems to have been possessed of good and commendable ambition, for 
in 1877 or 1878 he severed his connection with Mr. Harvey and established 
himself in the drug business in Midland on his own account. Here he was 
apparently succeeding, and the prospects ahead seemed fair; but he was not 
permitted long to enjoy them, for in 1881 he died. 

“Yet one more death remains to tell you of, my friends, ’ere this sad part of 
your history is complete. Henry E. Owen, of the class of 187%, died March 
22, 1881. 

“Bright, gentle Harry Owen, who loved the flowers so dearly, and who loved 
his friends so well. His happiest moments were spent in making others 
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happy. Quiet, retiring, meek and mildly mannered; such character he had 
as itis arelief to meet. Poor boy! he lived only to enjoy. the morning of 
life, but all the world was beautiful to him as a maiden’s dream. 

* He was born in Adrian, Michigan, on the 21st of August, 1856. His parents 
were English people, natives of Kent, but had long lived in America. 

‘He very early evinced a great delight in the beautiful things of nature, the 
flowers specially, and the shrubs and trees and streams and the big woods. 
This trait was his leading characteristic. 

**He received his early education in the schools of his native city, entered 
this college in 1875, and after his graduation with the class of ’78, pursued a 
post graduate course in his special studies, which included botany and horti- 
culture. He was appointed assistant in these branches at this institution in 
1880, which position he held but a short time until his death, which occurred 
in March of the following year. 

*« He was as dearly loved as any of our dead, and by the later members of our 
brotherhood is perhaps most sorely and most sadly missed. 

«‘These, then, dear friends, are our brothers who are gone,—our mother’ 8 
sens, whom she might well have held out as her jewels; and your historian ~ 
has mentioned each thus fully as he well could, because each seemed worthy 
of all that could be said. They were among our brightest and our best; sin- 
gularly so it seems to me. Not one of them but had rare merits, not one but 
left fair memories behind. Not one—so far as information upon-the subject 
has been received—but that laid down this life in the hope and fair expecta- 
tion that he would take up another and better existence in the life to come. 
It may be that poor Long’s sweet melodies—which mightily pleased many of 
us who knew him well—still re-echo with even softer harmony; and it may 
be that gentle Harry Owen will gather sweeter flowers in the greener fields 
whither he has gone.”’ 

The banquet was very enjoyable. Hon. Charles W. Garfield, class 1870, 
acted as toast-master. 

The following were elected officers for the three years ending with the close 
of the reunion of 1885: President, S. M. Millard, class 1864; Vice Presi- 
dents, Benj. T. Halsted, ?75, Frank A. Gulley, ’80; Secretary and Treasu- 
rer, Prof. R. C. Carpenter, ’73; Orator, Prof. E. M. Shelton, ’ 71—alternate, 
W. K. Prudden, ’78; Historian, President C. L. Ingersoll, ?74—alternate, E. 
Davenport, ’78; Poet, O. A, Angstman, ’75—alternate, W. R. Hubbert, ’81. 


STUDENTS. 


There should be added to the list of students given in the catalogue for 
1880-81 the following names: 

Resident graduates : EK. B. Patterson, B. A. (Oberlin), Elyria, Ohio; W. 
C. Latta, B. 8.,’°77, Mason, Ingham county; G. F. Failyer, M. S., Kansas’ 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 

Juniors: L. H. Bailey. Jr., South Haven, Van Buren county; F. C. Sny- 
der, Greenville, Montcalm county. 

Specials: Frank F. E. Lodeman, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw county; Erwin 
F. Smith, Ionia, Ionia county. 

The following names of students are to be added to the catalogue of 1881-382: 
W. M. Babcock, Taunton, Somerset county, Eng., special in Entomology ; 
H. H. Harrington, senior in Mississippi Agricultural College, special in Chem- 
istry; Fitz Roy Osborn, Parkville, St. Joseph county, Freshman; Ella Sher- 
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wood, St. Joseph, Berrien county, special in Chemical Physics; Ada Belle 
Smith, Mosierville, Hillsdale county, special in Entomology. 
The number of students in attendance has been: 
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In 1880-81 there was one lady in the senior class, two in the freshmen 
class, and four in select studies. 

In 1881-82 there was one lady in the senior class, two in the sophomore 
class, two in the freshmen class, and four in select studies. 

Counties, States, and countries have been represented as below: 
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Average of classes in catalogue. 
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MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Congressional grant of lands by a clause, ‘‘and including military 
tactics’’ seems to require military driJl in the College, and a State law (1863) 
created a ‘‘military department’? in the institution, but made no provision 
for defraying the expense of it. The State has a deposit of sixty stand of 
arms and equipments at the College. A room has been fitted up in the base- 
ment of Williams Hall as an armory. 

The Board is in correspondence with the War Department in Washington 
relative to au officer for giving instruction in Military Science and ‘Tactics in 
the College. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion the students formed a company, ‘‘'The 
Plow-boy Guards.” The students were inexpensively uniformed, had drill, 
and were once received upon the field and addressed by Governor Blair. The 
compzuny, in a body, visited the Hon. Wm. H. Seward, and were addressed by 
him, 

Courses of lectures were also given the students in a body in field fortifica- 
tions and military hygiene by Dr. Kedzie and other officers, but of late years 
the military company has been a voluntary association, at times carried on 
with some spirit, and at other times neglected. 

In 1880 I called attention to the fact that the amount of interest now received 
from the congressional land grant rendered it fitting to inquire what the 
terms of the grant require of us in the way of military instruction. Since 
that time a petition has been received, signed by nearly all the students, ask- 
ing for the organization of such a department. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


Justruction in veterinary science has been given to the two senior classes, 
1880-1, 1881-2, by Dr. A. J. Murray, Veterinary Surgeon, Detroit. It was 
limited to six weeks daily lectures for each year. Dr. Murray was a pupil of 
Doctors Law and Gamgee, and afterwards a lecturer in the Roval Agricultural 
College of England, and in E linburgh ; he was highly recommended by Dr. Law, 
of Cornell, as a lecturer. His position is but temporary, ‘The Board con- 
template extending the course of lectures to a full term. A full year’s course 
would be better. Professur Cook covers, in lectures on Comparative Anat- » 
omy and Physiology, a part of the ground of Veterinary Scieuce. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Estimates will be presented for a Mechanical Department. Messrs. Rey 
nolds, of the Board of Agriculture, and Prof. Curpeuter, of the faculty, wer 
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appointed a committee to make recommendations regarding such a depart- 
ment, and I refer to Prof. Carpenter’s report for an account of their work. 

It is proper to say that it is not the purpose of the Board to establish a 
department holding a rank codrdinate with agriculture, so that one can take 
his choice between mechanics and agriculture, but to make the department of 
Mechanics subordinate to the agricultural character of the institution, and to 
make the instruction in the mechanical department a part of the course in 
agriculture. 

THE LIBRARY. 


The library belongs to every department of instruction. The books have 
been placed in the new Library and Museum building, and arranged by sub- 
jects in the alcoves. The periodicals are handily placed for study. The read- 
ing room has been lately adorned by an oil painting, life size, of the President 
ea the Board of Agriculture, the Hon. H. G. Wells, of Kalamazoo. Judge 
Wells has acted as virtual or actual President of the Board since its creation 
in 1861, and much of the present prosperity of the College is owing to his 
wisdom and untiring efforts. He has spared no time nor pains in serving the 
College, and we are all grateful to him for this gift of his likeness, and wish 
the time may be far distant when he shall cease to preside, as he has done for 
the last twenty-one years, at the sessions of the Board. 

The College needs a librarian. ‘The scientific works, to which the profes- 
sors refer in their lectures, should no longer be drawn from the library to the 
rooms of students, were but one or two can use them, at the time when ref- 
erence is made to them, but the library should be kept open during the hours 
when students study, and these books kept in for their use. 

There are probably twenty-five scientific journals coming to the library, and 
many magazines filled with interesting matter. These periodicals need to be 
indexed as they are received. Half the value of a library is lost if it be not 
well indexed. The daily attention to the library, the indexing its contents, 
aud the furnishing of aid to those who make use of it, 80 as to economize 
their time, is work enongh for the full time of one man. We are now, 
by the lack of such service, behind the University, and all libraries of high 
standing. 


THE LABOR SYSTEM. 


The labor system has remained the same substantially as it was organized 
in 1861. Students have, since the opening of the College in 1877, labored 
three hours a day. It is a requirement of the organic law of the College. 

The Sophomores work their entire year in the Farm Department. The 
Juniors work their year in the Horticultural Department. It was intended by 
this arrangement to give students in these classes an opportunity to see a 
year’s work consecutively carried out in each department, to invite them to 
understand the year’s plans, and to have them bave a hand in carrying them 
out. If the lessons in agriculture were given in the S:phomore year, the 
lectures and the work would both be rendered more educational. It is worth 
Inquiring if some such an arrangement cannot be made. Or,one hour a week 
might be given to the professors of agriculture and horticulture in which to 
meet the classes that work in their departments, and te describe the Opera 
tions going on. Perhaps some plan may be devised by which the work in the 
departments for these two years might be classitied, and each student be 
obliged to show some proficiency and understanding of each kind of work— 
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pass an examination and receive a marking number—a rank. Dr. Beal, 
whose experience has been of great value in the counsels of the College, has 
often enforced this or a similar plan. 

To carry out such a plan would require a larger force of overseers than the 
departments haye ever been able to command. Practice, to be most valuable, 
should be under skilled oversight, but it is impossible for one professor and 
one foreman to take immediate oversight of more than a small fraction of the 
work daily, and necessarily scattered over the departments. Novices in any 
work give imperfection in the products, and it would hardly be tolerated in 
the College that it should manifest everywhere that all its work was done by 
mere learners, so that we are obliged in some degree to compromise between 
the cull for model work on the farm, and the call for work that shall afford 
practice to beginners. The work performed by students ought to be fairly 
well done, else the constant sight of imperfections will uneducate, or rather 
diseducate faster than the practice will educate. 

Again, students in this College value the work system as affording them the 
means of paying in part their own way. Many students could not remain at 
the College but for this means of lightening their expenses; but mere prac- 
tice under the eye of a skilled foreman is rarely the kind of real work, hard, 
genuine work, for which the College can afford to pay. 

Dr. Beal’s plan is again worthy of consideration—to. require work regu- 
larly, on stated afternoons, which shall be educational, and performed with- 
out compensation. ‘The problem how with students’ labor to make the oper- 
ations on farm and garden excellent of their kind, so as to serve for models; 
how to make students’ labor worth to the institution what it costs in wages; 
and how to make it a highly educational practice, in which students may 
begin bunglers and end possessed of skill is something like the famous me- 
chanical problem of the three round bodies, a hard one. 

I have been grieved at some speeches and reports coming from men of other 
states, which assumed that the Michigan Agricultural College ‘‘ put on airs ”’ 
because of its labor system, and thought every other institution ought to fol- 
low its example. There is no such feeling here, lam sure. If Yale, with no 
farm, .can make graduates like her own professors—the Johnsons, or Liebigs, 
promoters of agricultural science, we, with our farmer graduates, will gladly 
acknowledge the superior value of her work. Happy, indeed, are the college 
officers who are free from the bother of students’ labor and students’ board ; 
but the State of Michigan desires to have the College return a good propor- 
tion of its graduates to the farm. Several wise college officers in the Hast 
and the West pronounce such an aim foolish. Nevertheless Michigan legisla- 
tors, agricultural societies, granges wish it, and it seems to be proved that the 
labor system is essential to the accomplishment of this part of the duty of 
the College. But even as regards the great work of making a science of agri- 
culture, something may be said for a system of manual labor. Nearly all 
inductive sciences had their growth through the combined observations of 
many and continuous observers. Agriculture needs such observers. Now an 
army of such observers will be made by the colleges that combine manual 
labor with study, and will be scattered widely throughout the land. The 
ignorant are for the most part incompetent to the observing and recording of 
the necessary facts, or to the trying and recording of the necessary experi- 
ments. The education afforded the college graduate needs not be very pro- 
found, nor very minute to make him capable of rendering great help in this 
way. ‘To practice while one studies, and to do both under competent instruc- 
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tion is no small advance over getting theories at one time, and working at 
another time for an object wholly distinct from educational purposes. It has 
been largely the history of science that discoveries and inventions are made 
by those who were busy with their hands about the things wherein the im- 
provements are made. The chemist uses his hands. Sir Isaac Newton 
ground his own lenses. The steam engine grows to perfection under those 
who manage it. 

The few graduates whose taste and means make them to do work of a 
higher kind the College is glad to have remain as resident graduates, or to go 
to other and better equipped institutions. 

I have given an account of the labor system report, 1879, pages 182 to 188. 

We haye at times made good use of members of the Senior class for super- 
vision (see Dr. Beal’s report, 1876, p. 98), and I call the attention of the 
Board to a plan presented by Professor Johnson, in his report in this volume. 


IS THE LABOR SYSTEM FAILING? 


At the last Board meeting I mentioned incidentally a rumor that students 
were excused from labor on slight grounds. It is due to the professor in 
charge of the department to say that the labor bocks were immediately 
brought to me for examination, and that there was no truth in the report. 
Labor has never been put on a complete par with classes in the College. It is 
difficult to get a majority vote of the faculty to suspend college exercises a day 
for the fair of the Central Michigan Agricultural Society, but there would be 
no opposition to granting the students an afternoon, that is, the work hours. 
No officer would excuse a student from class to help repair the road to the 
city—every one would approve of his being permitted to go in the afternoon. 
But this is not new. It was always so. At the present time both farm and 
garden report the students as doing excellent work—a foreman on the garden 
is a late graduate, and he speaks in high terms of the faithfulness and effi- 
ciency of the work. ‘The reporting is as regular as it ever was in the history 
of the College, and the work as faithfully performed. I reiterate what I have 
heretofore said, that the students work as well as they study, and that they 
study here as well as in other institutions. 


FARM INSTITUTES. 


Six of these institutes were held in January, 1881, and six in 
1882. There has been no change from the plan detailed in the report of 
1875, page 72. The following is a complete list of the institutes, with the 
names of the officers having lectures or papers. The charge of organization 
on the part of college officers has been given to the various members of the 
faculty, the President excepted, whose official correspondence and reports are 
more than an equivalent for this duty. 


1876. 


Armada—lIngersoll, Baird, Garfield, Abbot. 

Rochester—Same as at Armada. 

Allegan—Fairchild, Kedzie, Cook, Carpenter. 

Decatur—Same as at Allegan. 

Adrian—Fairchild, Kedzie, Cook, Garfield, Abbot, Ingersoll. 

Coldwater—Kedzie, Ingersoll, Baird, Abbot. 

Dr. Beal and Professor Gulley were excused from service in this year’ S 
institutes. 


we 
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Greenville—Baird, Garfield, Cook. 

Traverse City—Buird, Kedzie, Beal. 
Ypsilanti—Beal, Baird, Ingersoll, Abbot. 
Hillsdale—Beal, Abbot, Ingersoll. 
Owoxxso—Cook. Fairchild, Beal. 
Lansing—Kedzie, Abbot, Ingersoll. 
Professors Carpenter and Gulley were excused. 


1878. 


Marshall—Ingersoll, Kedzie, Fairchild, Abbot. 

Paw Paw—Kedzie, Abbot. Ingersoll, Cook. 
Tecumseh—Beal, Abbot, Kedzie, Ingersoll. 

St. Johns—Baird, Beal, Ingersoll, Robert F.*Kedzie, Abbot. 
Saginaw—Cook, Carpenter, Fairchild, Beal. 
Climax—Carpenter, Cook, Baird, Kedzie. 


1879. 


Bay City—Carpenter, Kedzie, Abbot. 
Flint—Fairchild, Beal, Baird. 

Charlotte—Beal, Fairchild, R. F. Kedzie, Ingersoll. 
Howell—Ingersoll, Cook, Baird. 

Centerville—Cook, Ingersoll, Abbot, Cassidy. 
Dowagiac —Kedzie, Baird, F. A. Gulley. 


1880. 


Rockford, Kent Co.—Beal, Frazer, R. F.' Kedzie. 
Big Rapids—Beal, Frazer, R. F. Kedzie. ~ 
Manchester —Baird, Abbot, Frazer, F. A.;Gulley. 
Romeo— Baird, Abbot. 

Buchanan—Carpenter, Cook, Cassidy. 
Maxon—Carpenter, Cook, F. A. Gulley. 

Dr. Kedzie was excused from service. 


1881. 


Tonia—Johnson, Beal, Uarpenter, Baird, Abbot. 
Bangor—Kedzie, Cook, Baird, MacEwan, Frank Kedzie. 
Hudson—Baird, Abbot, Johnson, Beal. 

Buttle Creek—Beal, Johnson, MacEwan, Abbot, Cassidy. 
Oxford—Carpenter, Cook, Kedzie, Cassidy. 
Vassar—Cook, Carpenter, Kedzie, Abbot, Latta. 


1882. 


Cassopolis—Kedzie, Abbot, MacEwan, Frank’ Kedzie. 
Leslic— Beal, Abbot, Carpenter, Johnson. 
Berlin—Jobugon. Beal, Baird, MacEwan, Latta. ° 
Gre:nville—MacEwan, Abbot, Kedzie, Beal. 
Lupeer—Carpenter, Johnson, Harrower. 
Macon—Carpenter, Kedzie, Baird, Harrower. 

Professor Cook was excused from service in these institutes. 
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STUDENTS GOVERNMENT AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


At the beginning of the college year, 1881-2, the students changed the 
form of their organization for self-government, so as to provide for trials by 
jury in place of by a permanent council. The plan was found unwieldy, and 
the organization lost efficiency. Near the close of the year a simplified form 
of jury trial was adopted, which seems to be working satisfactorily. 

The Christian Union has been changed, with the consent of the Faculty, 
into a college branch of the Y. M. C. A. 

The Natural History Society has held its meetings monthly. The meetings 
have been well attended and highly interesting. 

While the College Brass Band has been well kept up, the military company 
discontinued its drill before the close of the spring term of 1882, and the 
arms on deposit are not now used. 

The College was represented in the Agricultural Conventions in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in January, 1882, called by the U. 8S. Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure, by Hon. F. Wells, a member of the Board, and by the Secretary, Rev. 
R. G. Baird. 


SOCIETIES OUTSIDE OF THE COLLEGE. 


On the 2d of June, 1881, the State Board of Agriculture, the officers of the 
State Agricultural Society, of the State Horticultural Society, of the Stute 
Grange, ‘and of the State Pioneer Society spent a day together at the College. 
After an examination of the College, a general cathering of the visitors, 
College officers, and students was held in the chapel. A similar visit was paid 
the College by the officers of the State Agricultural Suciety in June, 1882, 
The relations of the College and these societies is most friendly, and the 
Agricultural Society and State Grange have regularly appointed committees 
on the College—committees that pay the institution not infrequent, unan- 
nounced, but always welcome visits. 

A gathering of college professors of agriculture held a meeting at the Col- 
lege June 28, 1881, a further notice of which is to be found in the report of 
the Professor of Agricuiture. 


VACATIONS. 


The college term continues from February through the hot weather to the 
last of Angust with a vacation in May of one week. The long vacation is in 
winter. This change of vacation from summer to winter was made to accom- 
modate students who needed to teach, in accordance with a suggestion made 
by President Williams in these words (report Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion, 1858, page 82): ‘It has become manifest from the experience of two 
winters, that the most advanced students will, many of them, be compelled 
to teach school during the winter months. ‘This will prove a serious embar- 
rassment to the College and themselves. It is worthy the deliberation of the 
Legislature whether the organic law of the institution ‘might not be so changed 
as to throw the whole, or nearly the whole, of the vacations of the year into 
mid winter.’ 

This change was made. It is, I believe, of prime importance that the Col- 
lege should ¢ continue to draw its students largely from the farming class, and 
that expenses at the College should be moderate. As long as students are 
obliged to teach, it will be best to continue to put our long vacation in the 
winter. But the necessity of teaching is a very unfortunate one to the stn- 
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dent. He generally leaves College a few weeks before the close of the autumn 
term, works hard all winter in a close school-room, and returns to college 
duties in the spring wearied out, and perhaps behind his class by a few weeks’ 
lessons. By the time he has worked through two years of term time and two 
winters of school teaching without rest, much of the vivacity of his mind is 
gone, and his health is materially impaired. This is a common experience. 

It would be much better for their health and scholarship, if students could 
afford it, to take a two-months’ vacation in the summer, when their parents 
are clamoring for them to come and help in haying and harvesting, get a good 
rest from in-door labors, and a few months of out-of-door exercise free from 
books. Doubtiess enough students to carry on farm and garden operations 
would always be ready to remain at the College during such a vacation. 

Winter is a good time to study, but the experience of all colleges is against 
the continuance of college classes during the hot months of July and August, 
and I can remember but one other college than ours that continues its term 
through them. ‘he practical instruction in agriculture is perhaps at its least 
in these harvesting months. 

I say again, that as long as a large part of our students are obliged to 
teach, I have no change to suggest. When that necessity is gone, as some 
time hence it will be, if that time has not already come, I have no doubt we 
shall do well to follow other colleges in their distribution of vacations. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE COLLEGE. 


In my report for 1878 I gave a brief account and history of each of the 
departments of the College. 

The several professors and superintendents and curators have made reports 
covering the two years ending Sept. 30, 1882. These reports complete the 
view of the condition of the College at the present time, supplementing my 
brief account of them here. The College catalogue gives, not only the course 
of study in the institution, but a detailed presentation of the instruction 
given in each department. 


President and Professor of Psychology and Logic. 


On a six weeks’ leave of absence granted me in the summer of 1881 I took 
three weeks’ rest. I have no class during the last six weeks of the summer 
term, and my other duties were kindly taken for me by Messrs. Carpenter 
and Baird. 

Ihave taught psychology and logic to each Senior class, using Bascom’s 
Psychology, Jevon’s Logic, and Fowler’s Logic as guides. I taught the Con- 
stitution of the United States, using Cooley’s Constitutional Text Book, to 
the Senior class of 1881, and Bascom’s Ethics to that of 1882. Hthics was 
added to my department, and the Constitution of the United States taken 
from it, and made a part of that of History and Political Economy, in order 
to secure a greater unity to that newly constituted department. 

I have had charge of the daily morning devotional exercises of the students. 
No other officer attends them. I have had charge of the services on Sunday 
afternoons, and have taken charge of them thirteen times out of a total of 
sixty-six. Sec. Baird has officiated three times. I have felt it incumbent on 
me, more than other officers have upon them, to be present at the weekly 
Wednesday afternoon lectures and orations, and have taken my turn in lec- 
turing, having given, March 2, 1881, a lecture on the study of Grecian His- 
tory and Literature, for one unacquainted with the Greek language, and on 
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Sept. 28, 1881, a lecture on the Prejudices Regarding Education that have 
come down to us from the middle ages. I have met (except for one term) the 
Captains and Lieutenants weekly for consultation on college order, and I have 
opened my house once a month to a reception by myself and family to stu- 
dents, officers, and other employés at the College, and their families. I have 
also, by request of the faculty, made all assignments of rooms to students, 
and taken charge of the exchange of reports and catalogues with other insti- 
tutions of learning. Ihave attended and taken part in the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes to which I was assigned by the Board. 

This enumeration is of course wholly aside from, and in addition to my 
duties as chief executive officer of the College, as a member of the Board, 
and as connected with the Secretary in most matters of accounts. 


Discipline. 


As to discipline the faculty is the legislative body, and I desire to govern 
in accordance with their will. 

For several years it had grown into a habit with me not to report to the fac- 
ulty the minor infractions of law, but by seeing the students, talking with 
them, and gaining the aid of officers and prominent members of the societies 
to which they belong, to'lead students to self-control, and a freely chosen obe- 
dience to rule. While I have insisted that with the president and faculty rests 
the final decision of each case, I have taken the students into free counsels 
regarding college matters, explained reasons of college rules and discipline, 
and heard all their opinions and wishes. I havenot compelled them to inform 
of each other, but have required them to give any and all information regard- 
ing themselves. Ihave never acted as a spy, nor employed others to do so, 
nor by any way of questioning pretended to any knowledge of students’ 
doings that Idid not have. : 

There would of course be failures in discipline under this method of pro- 
ceeding, and the best successes would often appear to be failures, when it was 
heard that some offenses had been committed and not made the subject of 
faculty discipline. Ihave no reason to doubt the substantial wisdom of this 
course of proceeding, nor have I had in the main cause to regret the freedom 
allowed to students in representing their own views, believing it to be better to 
run some risks of disorder for a large gain in self-government. The moral con- 
dition of students was never better than now. Profaneness, drinking, and 
other gross vices were never so infrequent, and the reports of the officers show 
a zeal in study and standing in classes never before so uniformly high. How- 
ever, this plan does not meet with the approval of the faculty, and I cheer- 
fully join with it, in its way;.and in obedience to its will offenses are now 
reported to the faculty for faculty investigation and discipline, and students 
are required to tell all they know of the actions of other students. The aver- 
age age of the students in the Freshman class is nineteen and a half years, 
and of the Senior class twenty-three years, making a treatment of them as 
gentlemen, possessed of large liberty, reasonable and safe. They are held 
closely to all required exercises. 


Exchange of Reports. 


Reports are exchanged, free of postage, with all other institutions endowed | 
wholly or in part by the Congressional grant of lands. So far as this College 
is concerned I have made it a personal duty to see to sending off our reports 
for nearly every year since these colleges began to exist. I have reason to be- 
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lieve that the name of the bound volume which we issue has deceived some 
institutions into the belief that our reports had not been sent. In this State 
the Board of Agriculture has no existence except through the law organizing 
the Agricultural College. ‘Che reports of this College are therefore bound 
with the title, ‘Michigan Board of Agriculture.”? In nearly all the States 
the Board of Agriculture has an existence independent of the College, and 
the chief duties of the Board are not related to the college. 

It has been thought desirable to preserve and bind the reports and cata- 
logues of other similar institutions, and institutions are requested to complete 
for our library their issues of reports and catalogues. 

We have the following documents, mostly bound into volumes, those of each 
institution by itself. From 

Alabama: Hast Alabama College, afterwards State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College—catalogues, 1570, 1873, 1850-81; reports, 1875-6, 1881. 

Arkansas: Reports, 1st, 1872; 3d to 7th, June, 1879, containing catalogue. 

Se nia: Register, 1870, 1872-38, 1874-5, 1877-8, 1878-9, 1879-80, 
1881-2; Prof. Hilgard’s report, 1877, 1879, for two years 1880. 

Colorado: State Agricultural College catalogue for 1881. 

Connecticut: Annual report of Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College 
from 1866 to present time; Yale College catalogues, 1841-2, 1844-5, 1857, 
to the present time; Yale College statements, 1868 to present time. 

Delaware: Delaware College catalogue, 1871 to 1875, 1880. 

Florida: Report of Superintendent of Pablic Instruction, 1871, 1876-7-8. 

Georgia: University catalogue, 1873, 1874, 1876, 1879, 1880; 1st report 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1874. 

JUinois: Industrial University, 1st report 1867, and reports and catalogues 
to present time; W. C. Flagg’s pamphlet on the University. 

Indiana: Report to trustees of Purdue University by Richard Owen, pres- 
ident-elect, 1873; annual report, Oct. 31st, 1874; annual reports, 1st 1875 to 
present time; registers, 1874-5 to the present time. 

Jowa:; State Agricultural College, report of secretary, 1859; Ist annual 
report, 1855-59; 4th, 1863; 5th, 1864; 1st report of trustees, Jan., 1866; 2d 
repert of trustees, Jan., 1868; addresses, March 17th, 1869; 3d biennial re- 
port, Jan., 1870, to present time. 

Kansas; Agricultural College reports and catalogues from the first cata- 
logue in 1863 and the report of Dec., 1868, to the present time. 

Kentucky: Charter, statutes, and laws, 1866; catalogues, 1865, 1866 to 
1871 inclusive, 1873, 1874, 1876 to 1881; Dr. Patterson’s address, 1882. 

Louisiana: University, Agricultural and Mechanical College, catalogues, 
1877-8, 1881; 3d annual report, 1877. 

Maine: Acricultural College; report of legislative committee, 1849; bill, 
1869; reports ‘and catalogues from the first, 1867, to the present time. 

Maryland: Agricultural College, lst circular, 1859; catalogues, 1865-6, 
1868-9, 1871-2, 1872-3, 1877 to the present time; report, 1880. 

Massachusetis: Agricultural College—Report in senate, EK. O. Haven, 
1863; reports in full from 1805, the first, containing catalogues. School of 
Technology—Catalogues in full from first in 1865; annual reports, 1871, to 
the present time. Harvard—42d report of 1867-8, 46th annual repor6 
1870-71 to present time; catalogues forvarious years. 

Michigan: University—Catalogues for 1853-4, 1856 to present time. 

Minnesota: Reports from 1871 to present time; various calendars. 
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Mississippi: Report of Hilgard on organization, 1871; report of legisla- 
tive committee, 1882; catalogues, Ist annual, 1880-1 to the present time. 

Missouri: University—catalogue, 1867; reports and catalozues since 1870; 
addresses at inauguration of Dr. Laws, 1876. School of Mines, 1873 to 1876, 
1879. 

Nebraska: University—1st announcement 1871-2; catalogues 1871-2 to 
1876; reports, 1873; chancellor’s, 1875; 3d biennial, 1876; experiments, 
1880. 

New Hampshire: Dartmouth College and College Agricultural and Me- 
chanical arts; 2d annual report of Agricultural College, 1868; 10th report, 
1876; catalogues, 1855, 1867 to 1869, 1872 to 1875-6. 

New Jersey: Rutger’s College report, 1865-6, 1867, 1868; Sth annual 
report for 1872; 10th, 18745; 11th,1875; 13th, 1877 to the present tine; various 
catalogues, including 1881-2. 

New York: State Agricultural College—report, 1858, 1859; charter, etc., 
1859. Cornell University—report of committee on organization, 1866; Ist 
general announcement, 1868; catalogues, 1868-9; University register, 1868-9 
to 1871 inclusive ; 1872-3 to 1879-80, 1881-2; laying of corner stone of Sage 
University. 

North Carolina: University—catalogues, 1869, 1875 to present time; 
reports, 1869, 1878. 

Ohio: Agricultural and Mechanical College, afterwards State University ; 
reports in full from Ist in 1570. 

Ontario: School of Agriculture; reports, 1872, 1876, 1878 to present 
time; circular, 1877, 1880. 

Oregon: State Agricultural College; catalogues, 1871 to 1877; reports, 
1874, 1878. 

Pennsylvania: Farmers’ High School, afterwards Agricultural College, 
now State College; reports, 1858, 1859, 1864, 1866; reorganization 1st annual 
report, 1869, 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1879-80, 1881; catalogues. 1559, 
1860, 1862, 1864, 1869, 1871, 1872, 1874-5, 188v-81, 1882-3; experiments in 
1881-2. 

Rhode Island: Brown University—Catalogues, 1867, 1871, 1873, 1875, 
1879; reports, 1869, 1871, 1874; report of Agricultural Department first, 
second, and third annual for 1864-5-6; general catalogue, 1869. 

South Carolina: Circular of Claflin University, 1872. 

Tennessee: University-—Catalogues 1867-8 to the present time; reports, 
1869, 1873 to the present time. 

Teaas: Agricultural and Mechanical College—Reports, 4th annual, 1880, 
1881, 1882; catalogues from the first, 1876-7 to present time. 

Vermont: University—General catalogue, 1791-1875; catalogue, 1866-7 
to present time; %d annual report, 1867 to Sth, 1870; 6th report, 1st bien- 
nial, 1873-4, 1875-6, 1877-8; laws of the College, 1874. 

Virginia: Agricultural and Mechanical Colleze—History and organization ; 
catalogue 1872-3, 1881-2; report 1873, 1877, 1878, 1879; Mr. Ruffman’s 
report, 1880; university catalogues; Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute, 1874, ete. 

West Virginia: University—Catalogues, 1871, 1872; reports, 2d annual, 
1869, 1870, 1871. 

Wisconsin: University—Report, 1865, 1868 to present time; catalogues, 
1867 to present time. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


This newly constituted department is in charge of Professor George H. Har- 
rower. The Freshman class have a term in Ancient and Medisval History, 
the Seniors a half term in the Philosophy of History, a half term in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and a term in Political Hconomy. If time 
could be found for a term in Modern European History, and one for United 
States History, the course would be greatly improved. 

Professor Harrower has done a large amount of work in the department of 
English Language. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, 


This department is in charge of Prof. Elias J. MacEKwan. The labor, how- 
ever, involved in it is too great for one man to perform, and help has to be 
called in from other departments. Prof. MacHwan’s report gives the work in 
detail. 

French has been displaced from the course of study, and its three terms 
given to the fuller study of the English Language. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The chemistry department covers the wide range of elementary chemistry, 
analytical chemistry, chemical physics, agricultural chemistry, and meteor- 
ology. 

The course of study begins with the beginning of the Sophomore year, and 
runs continuously through two years. 

The chemical laboratory has been mnch enlarged and the lecture room made 
very light for delicate experiments. Excellent apparatus, a mineralogical 
museum, a sorghum mill, and crops grown by the farm or garden are the 
equipments of the department. ‘The department made an exhibition at the 
State fair in Detroitin 1881. 

At present the department is engaged in experiments on sorghum, the Legis- 
lature having made, unasked, an appropriation for the purpose of $1,000. 

The chemical department is in charge of Robert C. Kedzie, M. D., since the 
spring of 1863. His assistant is Frank 8. Kedzie, M.S., class 1877. 


FARM. 


The catalogue gives an account of the farm department. The class room 
instruction consists of a course of lectures to the Freshmen twelve weeks, and 
another to the Seniors twelve weeks. Between the two courses the students 
will have had botany, chemistry, agricultural chemistry, comparative anatomy, 
and physiology, and other branches more or less closely allied to practical 
agriculture. The department is in charge of Professor Samuel Johnson, 
assisted by the foreman, Abram 8. Birch, and, at times, an assistant in expe- 
riments. It has command of a herdsman, two teamsters, and a student 
force equal to that of the Horticultural Department. 

The Legislature, 1881, made, unasked, an appropriation of $1,000, for ex- 
periments, chiefly in ensilage; for an account of which, as well as for the 
large improvement in stock, buildings, and other farm matters, reference is to 
be made to Professor Johnson’s report. 


ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The zodlogical department is in charge of Professor A. J. Cook, since 1869. 
The subjects of instruction are anatomy, physiology, and entomology, in lec- 
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tures daily to the Juniors for two and a half terms, and a term’s lecture in 
zoOlogy aud geology, one-half term each in the Senior year. <A zodlogical 
museum and an apiary are in charge of the professor. 


MATHEMATICS AND CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


This department is in charge of Professor Rollo C. Carpenter, since 1878, 
assisted by Mr. Louis G. Carpenter, class of 1879. 

The departments are pure mathematics, mechanics, surveying, leveling, 
civil engineering, and astronomy. The instruments for illustration are of 
excellent quality. An observatory is furnished with a telescope of Mr. Alvan 
Clark’s manufacture, a clock, etc. 

Topographical and other surveys, leveling for drains, and all repairs in 
brick and iron, the charge of the heating arrangements of the College, and 
of water pipes, are with Professor Carpenter. 


BOTANICAL. 


This department, from the first of January, 1885, will be as distinct from 
that of horticulture as two departments so nearly related, and mutually 
dependent on each other, can well be; but its limits have not been as yet well 
defined. 

William J. Beal, M.S. Ph. D. is, since 1871, in charge of it. He has had 
an assistant in horticultural experiments during the last two years, Mr. James 
Troop, M. 8., agraduate of the class of 1878. 

The instruction in botany begins in the summer term of the Freshman year 
and continues through that term anda half of the autumn term. ‘The class 
is generally so large as to require instruction in two divisions. ‘The Seniors 
have laboratory work in botany two hours a day during one-half of the spring 
term. Dr. Beal has given lectures one-half of the Sophomore year in land- 
scape gardening. The equipments of the department are a commodious 
building containing class-room, office and botanical museum, a large collec- 
tion of dried plants, collections of woods and other specimens, compound solar 
microscopes, enough for a Senior class of thirty; beds of grasses, a botanical 
garden, and an arboretum. The park, with its trees and shrubs labeled by 
Dr. Beal, the garden, orchards, and the farm, all furnish materials for the 
study of botany. 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


This will be from January 1, 1883, under the management of James Satter- 
lee, M. S., a graduate of the class of 1869, Professor elect of Horticulture, 
assisted by a florist, Mr. James Cassidy, and a foreman, 

It will command two teams, two teamsters, and a working force of students 
equal to that of the farm department. The department will have charge of 
the College Park, the vegetable garden, the orchards, the nurseries, planta- 
tions of small fruits, the greenhouse, and adjacent beds and borders, and the 
drives and walks. 

The class instruction, as at present laid down, consists vf a course of lec- 
tures on Horticulture to the Junior class in the autumn term, but the duties 
of the professor are not yet fully laid out. 

At present this department has a small horse barn, and a greenhouse. It 
lacks a fruit house, and other desirable means of separate and efficient work. 


fs 
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THE PARK. 


Directly east of the main entrance to the State capitol is a wide avenue, 
which terminates three and a half miles distant, at the gate of the grounds of 
the Michigan State Agricultural College. These grounds are 676 acres in 
extent, and are separated into two parts by the Ned Cedar River, a small 
stream whose source is thirty miles away. The college farm is mostly on the 
south side of this river, and the buildings are all in one large park of about 
100 acres on the north side. The college park has been laid out in the main 
by Mr. Adam Oliver, a Jandscape gardener of Kalamazoo, Mich. He is not 
responsible for the drive from the chemical laboratory to the greenhouse, nor 
for the drives near the new library building. There are in the park no straight 
rows of buildings or of trees, but its more than thirty buildings, if barns be 
included in the number, are separated by undulating lawns, shallow ravines, 
and groups of trees. In one place only the method of grouping trees is de- 
parted from, for along the highway, a mile in extent, a double row of elms, 
one without the fence and one within, forms a double walk along the road. 

There are three entrances to grounds, but the west one, being nearest the 
city, is must used. 

The drive from this entrance ascends a hill, and, leaving a pear and a cherry 
orchard on the left, keeps near the steep river bank on the right. At the top 
of the hill the drive divides, the left hand road passing by the prerident’s 
house, a small astronomical observatory, and seven dwelling houses for some 
of the officers of the College. The right hand drive follows the winding river 
bank, passes the apiary on the left and the new botanical laboratory, and 
crosses @ ravine near the wild garden by a rustic bridge, modeled after one in 
the New York Central Park. From this place walks and drives diverge to 
the College Hall, the boarding hall, the greenhouse, the chemical laboratory, 
the library and museum, and other buildings. Beyond this group of build- 
ings are the farm house, the farm buildings, and the carpenter shop; stili 
farther on are the vegetable, the small fruits and the apple orchard, and the 
bridge that leads to the main part of the farm. The trees and shrubs have 
been labeled by Dr. Beal, the Professor of Botany, with their scientific names 
and their common names, and in 1878 a catalogue of many of these trees and 
shrubs was printed in the report of the Board. There have been important 
additions since that time. During the past two years the courses of lectures 
in horticulture were delivered by Dr. Beal. He had charge cf out-of-door 
work during the autumn of 1880. From March, 1881, to the close of present 
time the charge of the work has been jn the hands of Mr. Louis Kuapper, 
excepting the greenhouse, which during that time has maintained an inde- 
pendent place among the departments. Neither the Horticultural Department 
outside of cluss-room, nor the greenhouse have had a representation in the 
faculty. Mr. Cassidy, florist, was very sick from August, 1851, to March, 
1882, and unable to give much persoual attention to his duties. During this 
time Mrs. Cassidy took charge of the work of students with great euergy and 
skill. 

Mr. Knapper has made many and marked improvements upon the grounds 
and in the departments geverally. Mr. Knapper has felt that the team work 
in the department was insufficient. In this respect he has but reiterated the 
opivion of Dr. Beal, his predecessor, who emphasized it by formally asking 
the President what portion of his duties he should neglect. Dr. Beal kept 
his own horse at work on the college grounds a large purt of the time, so that 
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Dr. Beal had more team work than Mr. Knapper. The Board propose to in- 
crease the amount of team work allowed to the department. 

Mr. Knapper’s report made in August, 1882, will be appended. As the 
necessity of making the department more united and of giving it a represent- 
ation in the faculty has induced the Board to create and fill a chair of horti- 
culture, and as this will render the office held by Mr. Knapper unnecessary, I 
tuke this occasion to say that Mr. Kuapper has shown himself a skillful man- 
ager, as successful in the employment of students as officers usually are at 
first. Me possesses the respect and esteem of the students, and is known as a 
gentleman, considerate of the rights and regardful of the wishes of all. I 
do not remember any more successful management of the work on the whole 
than his, aud I regret to lose both his services and his society. 


THE ORCHARDS. 


The apple orchard was planted by President Williams in 1858. Successive 
superintendents of the Horticultural Department have failed to make of it a 
good orchard. Dr. Beal especially tried many experiments in methods ef cul- 
tivation, but at last pronounced the orchard wholly unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Knapper advised making fire-wood of it, but it not seeming best to cut down 
an orchard which occasionally gives a fair crop, he tried the heroic treatment 
of pruning quite Jarge branches off the trees, reforming their shape, and open- 
ing the branches to the sun. He thinks the same process should be repeated 
two years longer. It is too early to report on the effect of this treatment. 

It is not meant that the apple orchard does not give us fruit, but that it 
fails to meet the ideal of a good orchard, or even to compare favorably with 
excellent orchards in the State. 

On a clay soil near the west entrance, Dr. Beal planted an orchard of small 
fruit and a vineyard, which are a part of the Horticultural Department. 
There is a small vineyard, also, near Wells Hall, on terraces in the bank lead- 
ing to the low lands along the river, and there are EABDDELNGS and strawber- 
ries near the apple orchard. 

The vegetable garden is west of the apple orchard, ai a prominent part of 
the department. 

The greenhouse and borders near it are a great attraction to visitors. The 
beds of variegated leaved plants and of flowers, both near the greenhouse and 
about the grounds have been made by Mr. Cassidy (here since 1874) very 
beautiful. 


CONCLUSION. 


All the departments have made progress in their development. Officers 
have been more and more relieved of work in studies not related to their pro- 
fessorships; means of illustration have been multiplied, the library enlarged, 
and increased accommodations given to us, by a generous State acting through 
their legislatures. On our part, the Board have given much time and care to 
the management of these legislative gifts, and the faculty have been untiring 
in their work in their departments and for the College at large. 


DEATH OF HON. JAMES WEBSTER CHILDS. 


Subsequently to the writing of my report comes the news of the death of 
Hon. James Webster Childs, member of the State Board of Agriculture. A 
parting tribute to his many excellencies of character and his highly useful 


Me 
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public life cannot here be given, but a sketch of his life and his connection 
with the College cannot be omitted without doing violence to the feelings of 
all who have been associated with him in College affairs. 

Mr. Childs was born at Henniker, New Hampshire, the youngest of ten 
children, one of whom now occupies the ‘‘old homestead,’’ the home of Mr. 
Childs’s father and grandfather. The widely spread family held a reunion in 
1872 at Niagara Falls, and it was manifest that they were a race of industri- 
ous, honorable, intelligent, and religious men. 

Mr. Childs completed his preparation for a college classical course in New 
Hampshire but was forbidden to take the course by his physician. Most 
deeply disappointed in his longing for a college education he followed some 
of his elder brothers to Michigan in 1848, having the same year married Miss 
Lucy <A. Hubbard, Claremont, New Hampshire, who survives him, and 
bought the farm in Augusta, Washtenaw county, upon which he has always 

lived. He united with the Congregational church in his native town at 15 
* years of age, and aided in establishing the Congregational church in Augusta 
in 1854. From that time until his death he has been the superintendent of 
its Sabbath-school. His neighbors and towns-people have much cause to 
mourn his loss. ‘Tender and affectionate as a woman, he was constantly busied 
for the improvement of them all. Until prescribed for him in his last illness 
he had never tasted intoxicating liquors, and was an ardent advocate of tem- 
perance. He entered heartily into the grange movement as being a highly 
educating social force. He interested himself in the schools, in agricultural 
associations and fairs equally warmly and efficiently, whether for the neigh- 
borhood or for the whole State, and held many offices of trust and honor in 
them all. 

Mr. Childs served two terms in the fiouse of Representatives and four in 
the Senate, taking a prominent part in all public measures, and carrying into 
politics the high sense of honor and conscientiousness for which he was known 
in private life. He was a member of the Republican party which he had 
helped to form. 

Mr. Childs was the well known and efficient friend of the University, the 
Normal School, and the Agricultural College. He was put upon our board— 
the State Board of Agriculture—by Governor Baldwin, and reappointed for a 
second six years by Governor Bagley, and had completed about two years of a 
third term under the appointment of Governor Jerome at the time of his 
death. He could not have devoted more unselfish solicitude for a private 
interest than he did for the welfare of this college. He belonged to a board 
in which parties and dissensions have been unknown, and we feel his loss as 
that of a brother. His death occurred Nov. 8, 1882. At his funeral his. 
clergyman and some of his intimate friends, and Hon. Thos. W. Cooley, of 
the supreme bench, and the president of the Agricultural College all testified 
to the reputation of his worth and our sense of the greatness of our loss. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. C. ABBOT, President. 
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REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE AND 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE FARM. 


To the President: 


I herewith submit my report of the work and condition of the Agricultural 
Department for the two years ending Sept. 30, 1882. 


INSTRUCTION. 


I have taught the Freshman classes practical agriculture during the spring 
terms. Such topics as drainage, history of breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine, their characteristics and adaptation to particular purposes, have 
received attention. ‘The classes have had practical illustrations, having spent 
some time each term in comparing animals in the barn-yard and judging them 
by a scale of points. The instruction has been mostly given in the form of 
familiar lectures or talks. The students have been interested and attentive to 
the discussion of these topics, and with few exceptions have passed good 
examinations at the close of the terms. 

I have also iectured to the Senior classes, the last term of the Senior year, 
on the following topics: History of agriculture, farm economy, principles 
of stock breeding, mixed husbandry, rotation of crops, management and 
application of manures, care of farm premises, farm implements, farm 
accounts, selling of farm products, agricultural law and literature. On ac- 
count of severe illness I was unable to meet the class the last week of the 
term ending Aug. 15, 1882, and the members were passed in agriculture with- 
out examination, by vote of the faculty. Iam pleased to express my appre- 
ciation of the excellent order and gentlemanly deportment of the students 
whom I have had in charge in the class-room and at their labor on the farm. 
I have taken my regular turn in the lectures to students in the chapel on 
Wednesday afternoons, and have discussed the following subjects: Ideals 
and their Realization, The Relation of the Educated Farmer to the Commun- 
ity and the State, The Labor System of the Michigan Agricultural College. 
I have also attended the farmers’ institutes held in the State during the win- 
ters of 1881 and 1882, to which I was assigned by the Board of Agriculture, 
lecturing on Mixed Husbandry and Wheat Growing, Farm Economy, Silos 
and Ensilage. I have attended the annual meetings of the various State 
agricultural associations, and by invitation the annual institutes of the Kala- 
mazoo county farmers’ club, one of the strongest and most lively farmers’ 
organizations in the State. 


TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE. 


The annual meeting of the organization known as ‘‘The Teachers of Agri- 
culture,’’ was held at this College in June, 1881. The following gentlemen, 
teachers of agriculture in the colleges of the States named, were present: 
Profs. Knapp and Budd, Iowa;. Thompson of Nebraska, Henry of Wiscon- 
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sin, Morrow of Illinois, Townsend of Ohio, Porter of Minnesota, Shelton of 
Kansas, Tracy of Missouri, and Georgeson of ‘lexas. This meeting (the first 
since the organization at Champaign, Ill., the year before, where we met by 
invitation of Prof. Morrow) was pleasant and profitable. The objects of this 
association are to bring workers in the same field together, not so much to 
read carefully prepared essays as to become acquainted and to discuss, in an 
informal way, the practical subjects connected with our work as teachers of 
agriculture, and especially to note the practical management of the farms and 
departments at the different institutions with which we are connected. ‘This 
year I attended the meeting which was held at the Iowa Agricultural College. 
This College seems to be doing an admirable work in all of its departments. 
Under the practical management of Prof. Knapp, the agricultural depart- 
ment is being developed and managed in such a way as to secure the hearty 
coOperation and support of the best farmers of this great agricultural State. 
The Iowa meeting was a success. We meet next year at Columbus, Ohio. 


% 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS ON FARM. 


The need of a grain barn and tool house were so apparent, that when esti- 
mates were presented to the Board two years ago, when deciding what uppro- 
priations to ask for new buildings, these were included, and thanks to the 
Legislature of 1881, the farm department was supplied, not only with a sum 
supposed to be sufficient to erect these, but also to make special experiments 
with ensilage and its feeding value. A grain barn 45x80 feet, with 24 feet 
posts, with basement story on a good stone wall, and so arranged that in 
threshing the straw may all be secured in the barn, has been erected. A silo 
14x15 feet was placed in the basement, which is described at length in the 
ensilage reports. 

‘The tool-house located west of the sheep house is 40x90 feet—two stories— 
giving us ample accommodations for all of our farm implements. Good ma- 
terials have been used in the construction of these buildings, they have been 
finished with two coats of paint, and while no effort has been made in the 
way of ornament, we trust both will prove to be substantial and suited to the 
purposes for which they were designed. 

On account of the lateness of the season when I was apprised that I was to 
supervise the construction of these buildings, and the great advance in prices 
of materials and Jabor between the time of placing the estimates and the erec- 
tion of the buildings, I was unable to complete the tool-house within the 
appropriation. The building account will show the deficit, which has been 
met from current expense. 

The rail fences from the barns to the river, on both sides of the lane, have 
been replaced by one of posts and boards. Maple and elm trees have been 
planted on each side of the lane as far south as field No. 12. ‘The trees have 
made a good start during the summer, and future collegians will enjoy the 
shaded avenue and appreciate the work of the Sophomores of ’32, who attend- 
ed to the planting. We are under obligations to Prof. Beal, who furnished 
the trees from the College arboretum, 

Field No. 7 has been almost cleared of stumps, and a good deal of labor 
has been expended in Nes. 12 and 12 in clearing and burning, as well as in 
No, 16. The unsightly piles of stones in the fence corners of most of the 
fields, have been removed and used in making a foundation for the extension 
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of the lane and road throngh No. 12, which we hope to have completed this 
fall. ‘Tle fences have been repaired, and with few exeeptions the fields are 
well enclosed with good rail fences staked and wired. The herdsman’s house 
hus received needed repairs. A well has been put down at the farm house at 
an expense of $140.00, and unless some grave mishap occurs, the cost of 
repairs of buildings for the next two years will be small. An estimate has 
been made for the expense of repainting the buildings of the department. 


DRAINAGE. 


The eight-inch sewer has been completed to No. 12, through Nos. 8 and 
10. A large part of the course of this drain was through quicksands, and 
the tile had to be laid at a depth from six to eight feet. It was a difficult 
job, but has been mainly accomplished by the labor of students. We thought 
it desirable to use glazed sewer pipe for this main, which is to conduct the 
drainage water from a large portion of Nos. 12 and 13 to the river, a distance 
of about 160 rods. The use of this pipe was more expensive than ordinary 
tile, but we are confident as to the durability and working of the drain as now 
laid. This work of drainage should still be continued, and a special appro-« 
priation will be needed for this purpose. We hopeif means are furnished to 
place the larger portion of fields Nos. 12 and 13 in a condition to be occupied 
with cultivated crops during the next two years. Quite large portions of these 
fields are marshy and wet, and a large number of tile must be laid if these 
waste places are reclaimed and made tillable. 


STOCK. 


The policy to which I referred in my last report on this subject has been 
followed, viz.: to weed out and dispose of all inferior animals, and to im- 
prove the quality of the College herds. While we have not accomplished all 
we could desire, perhaps not all we ought to have done, because of errors of 
judgment, we believe a very decided improvement has been made. 

By authorization of the Board of Agriculture I attended the sale of Judge 
Jones and Mr. C. Hills, of Delaware, Ohio, in October, *80, and purchased a 
bull aud three Rose of Sharon cows. One of these was sold the following 
Juve. The reserved animals have proved valuable as breeders, and we have 
thus introduced one of the most desirable and popular families of Short 
Horns in the College herd. A Victoria Duchess, bred by J. R. Page, Esq., 
of Sennett, N. Y., was purchased of Mr. J. P. Sanborn, at the closing out 
sale of Avery & Murphy. She has given us two heifer calves, one of them by 
the Twenty-third Duke of Airdrie. In June last Hon. Franklin Wells, of the 
Board, and myself attended the series of Short Horn sales in Chicago and 
purchased three heifers; a young Mary, of the VanMeter family, an imported 
Harriet, and a Roan Duchess; also a bull bred by Winslow Bros., of Kan- 
kakee, Ills., sired by the pure Princess bull, 2d Duke of Northumberland— 
dam an imported Lady Acomb cow—one of the best of the Bell-Bates fami- 
lies of Snort Horns. The Third Grand Baron, 39163 A. H. B., has proved a 
valuable sire. His calves are very uniform in color, form, and markings, vig- 
Orous, rapid growers, and of excellent quality. The Peri Duchess has devel- 
oped into a remarkably fine, even cow of medium size. We had the misfor- 
tune to lose her calf, by the Oxford bull Duke of Vinewood, a year ago. This 
year she has a beautiful heifer calf by the Third Grand Baron. The College 
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Peri heifer, by Duke of Vinewood, is doing well, and’ promises to make a 
good breeding cow. An imported Hereford cow, a prize taker wherever 
shown, was purchased of Messrs. Burleigh and Bodwell, of Vassalboro, Maine, 
aw year ago. She has brought us a grand bull calf by imported Careful, which 
we have recently sold to Mr. J. M. Turner, of Lansing, one of the most suc- 
cessful breeders in central Michigan, for $300. The imported Holstein cow, 
** Mae,”’ the first choice heifer of the Birney importation, and the first pre- 
mium cow in her class at the State fair of 1881, was purchased of Mr. Edwin 
Phelps, of Pontiac, a year ago. She is avery fine representative of the breed. 

Registered Merinos have been purchased from the flocks of Mr. A. D. Tay- 
lor and J. P. Thompson, of Romeo. The ewes secured from Mr. Taylor were 
all bred by Messrs. L. P. Clark and Bascom Bros., of Vermont, and of the 
purest Atwood blood. The ram bought of Mr. Thompson has developed into 
a good animal and has proved a valuable sire. A Southdown ram has been 
purchased of Mr. J. Lessiter, of Jersey, Berkshire swine of N. A. Clapp, of 
Novi, Poland China, of Barnes Bros., Byron, Mich. Mr. Geo. Stuart, of 
Grand Blanc, Mich., presented the department with a pair of Jersey Red 
swine a year ago. It will be seen that we have living specimens of the most 
prominent breeds of the domestic animals named. While by the decision of 
the Board we keep only herds of Short Horns and Ayrshires—we design to 
keep good individual animals, that shall fairly represent the distinctive quali- 
ties of each breed. This enables us to give our students the best facilities for 
illustration in stock husbandry. 

The purchases made during the two vears have greatly improved our herds 
and we have during this time sold fifteen well bred Short Horns, beside a 
large number weeded out and sold for the shambles. 

It is gratifying to learn that the College is sending out animals that prove 
satisfactory to purchasers. Our herds now embrace different families and 
strains of the most approved blood, and we are able to offer good selections at 
reasonable prices. We aim to keep our breeding animals in good thriving 
condition to avoid the excessive feeding and high flesh, which has proved 
injurious to so many well bred cattle, and to combine, as far as we can, the 
qualities that render animals of practical value, milk and beef. 

We made an exhibition from our herd of Short Horns at the State Fair at 
Jackson in September, 1881. Our animals were entered and shown in their 
respective classes, and premiums awarded as judges decided they merited. 
The College stock is not shown for cash premiums, only competing in the reg- 
ular classes for the ribbons. We received first premium on Third Grand 
Baron 39163 A. H.B. in three-years-old class, two first and two second on 
females. The question is often raised, why do you not show the College 
stock every year? By decision of the Board, as I understand, the Chemical, 
Horticultural, and Farm Departments of the College take turns in exhibiting 
at the fairs. This will explain why the farm is represented only once in three 
years. 

Our farm teams will soon need to be replaced by younger ones. Our horses 
have been good work animals, but selected without reference to their breeding. 
When a change is made would it not be well to place a pair of Percherons and 
a pair of Clydesdales, or high grades of these now popular breeds on the Col- 
lege farm? 
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ENUMERATION OF STOCK. 


The inventory of September 30th, 1882, comprises animals of the different 
breeds as follows: 

Short Horns, 3%, embracing the pure Bates bull, Col. Acomb 2d, the Third 
Grand Baron, and females of the Peri Duchess, Rose of Sharon, Victoria 
Duchess, Hela’s, Young Marys, Roan Duchess, Imported Harriets, and other 
reliable families. All of the Short Horns are recorded in the American Herd 
Book. 

Ayrshires, 15, headed by the young bull Jacob, of Linden, No. 2600, 
Ayrshire record and bred by T. L. Cooper, of Coopersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Jerseys, 3, Jersey Cattle Club Register; Galloways, 1; Herefords, 2, cow 
imported; Holstein, 1, cow imported; Devon, 1; cross bred animals, 3, mak- 
ing a total of 63 animals. 
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All of our cattle are weighed monthly. We have found it interesting and 
instructive to observe aud compare the effects of similar food and care upon 
the different breeds, as shown by the frequent weighings. 1 append a portion 
of this record, thinking it may prove of some interest to stock growers; also 
a summary of milk record for year ending January Ist, 1882. 


rk 
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TABLE OF MONTHLY WEIGHINGS OF CATTLE ARRANGED BY BREEDS FOR 1881, 1882. 
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SUMMARY OF MILK RECORD FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 187, 1882. 
Weight of milk 
Nanie, Age. Breed. ; Date of Calving. for 1881—No, 


of pounds, 


PRCT AMO Cis cruel oe Rony. 3 | Short Horn, |} Jan. Ist, 1881. 3,915 
eR ONG | er as ees ee 5 “f rh Mar. 5th, 1881. 6.801¢ 
POT IMe DO ky okt. ee ee ON Me ts April 3d, 1831. 55S3% 
LEED a} ch a nea VL 4 Ke ie Mar. 29th, 1881. 2,732 
PPOR ERC ieee a 4 a “ Dec. 8th, 1880, 5.556 
LSe Gl Vapea inal iv sete eres cee ee Woe 3 | Ayrshire. Jan. 2d, 1881. 3.9844 
dBA PHT |eic tat UCU ae  e VE 5 *t Feb. l4th, 1881], 4.127 
Philacy ck... RL RAL ME 6 - Mar. 3d, 1881. 4,184 
Speware Marys. 0200 00/5 3c 10 Hs Feb. 25th, 1881. 4.732 
Stewart Susie Woe. s.e 2 7 ~ April 12th, 1881. 4.049 
Jdyl of Cedar Vale......... 10 | Jersey. _ | April 28tb, 1881. 5.076 
NRG ion Ce wie Ree ee 4 | Holstein. Last calf June, 1881. 7,607 


* Mae’s recor. is from October Ist, 1381, to October Ist, 1882. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


In addition to the work of instruction and superintending the farm, some 
time and labor have been devoted to farm experiments, some report of which 
is herewith appended. There is a great demand for experiments at the Col- 
lege; but it must be remembered that work of this character, with our pres- 
ent system, can only be incidental, secondary to the regular work of instruc- 
tion and the superintending of departments. We have to teach and have 
charge of departments where there is much of detail. These duties give at 
best only limited time, and that irregularly, for experimental work. 

The results of our ensilage experiments are given in the following report: 

At the last regular session of the Legislature an appropriation was made of one 
thousand dollars ‘‘for the purpose of conducting experiments with ensilage 
for the feeding of animals, the culture of amber cane and new varieties of 
grain and beet roots by the farm department of the Agricultural College.’’ 
The bill was not passed until quite late in the session, being approved June 11, 
1881, so that we were somewhat hurried in the preliminary work of preparing 
the ground and building the silo. As anew grain barn, with high basement 
walls, was being erected on the farm, we decided to build the silo in one cor- 
ner of this basement, with the thought that if the ensilage experiment was 
not satisfactory, the silo could be utilized as a root cellar. A space in the 
northeast corner was chosen for this purpose, and a wall made eighteen 
inches thick, well laid with common field stone and strong mortar. Tiles were 
laid to carry off water and the floor was then covered with small stones, bed- 
ded in cement, and then cemented, as well as the sides, until all was smooth, 
and supposed to be air and water tight. The inside measurement of the silo 
is 14x15 feet, and walls 8 feet high. ‘There is a door four feet wide and six 
feet high from the silo into the basement, where the ensilage is taken out. 
From the wall on two sides a frame four feet high extends, sided with matched 
stuff and covered with a tight floor—the barn forming the other two sides. 
Two doors from the barn floor, 8x4, open into this upper space, where the 
ensilage is run from the cutter into the silo, and a door of the same size is on 
the outside for putting in and taking out the stones used for weighting the 
ensilage. This frame extension from the walls gives space for the weights 
and allows us to fill the silo to nearly its full capacity after the pressure has 
been applied. Where circumstances will admit, 1 think the barn basement is 
the proper place for the silo. It is near the stables, where it is to be used, and 
a door through which it may be taken out, directly to the animals, is more 
convenient than to lift the ensilage over the top of the wall. . Silos can be 
built in almost any barn in this manner at much less expense than if built 
separately, as no extra expense for roof is incurred. When filling the silo, 
matched plank were fitted in the doorway to the basement, and the ensilage 
packed against these as the filling proceeded. When opened the ensilage was 
found to be as perfectly preserved next to these plank as in any other part of 
the outside of the silo. Matched plank, two inches thick, were used as a 
cover, care being taken to have them fitclosely, but not to bind in the settling. 

The items of expeuse incurred in building the silo are as follows: 
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CORN-FODDER GROWN FOR ENSILAGE. 


The land upon which the fodder corn grew is a sandy loam—sand predomi- 
nating. It had grown a corn crop the previous year, and was clean, but not 
sufficiently fertilized to produce a large crop. It was put in good condition to 
receive the seed, and drills marked three and one-half feet apart. June 11th 
the plat of 1% acres was planted with the Hathaway dent corn—the variety 
grown upon the farm for some years. Corn was dropped in the drills and coy- 
ered by hand, at the rate of one and a half bushels to the acre. I think less 
seed would have given a larger yield as it was too thick to make a large 
growth, The corn came up well and grew very rapidly, receiving three culti- 
vations, and being kept free from weeds. In August the severe drouth began 
to tell upon its growth—the leaves and some of the stalks turning yellow, 
occasioned by the dry weather and the crowded state of the plants. But few 
ears formed. I quote from our field notes: July 21st—The ensilage corn is 
rolling considerably. July 28th—The ensilage corn has been at a stand-still 
for a week, on account of the extreme dry weather. August 8th—The ensi- 
lage corn has been shortened a good deal by the dry weather. August 18th— 
Continued rains. The ensilage corn, though cut short, seems to be making 
some growth at present. August 26th—The ensilage corn is again nearly at 
a stand-still, owing to the dry weather. That the dry weather shortened the 
crop was plainly evident. 


FILLING THE SILO. 


We began cutting the corn and filling the silo on Monday, Sept. 13th. The 
most of the stalks were green and full of juice at this time. On some parts 
of the plot some stalks were browned and the lower leaves dried, but to no 
great extent. A two-horse tread-power and our ordinary stalk-cutter, made at 
Fulton, N. Y., were used. A one-horse cart, and a double team and wagon 
drew the corn to the silo, which was only a few rods distant. The work was 
mainly done by students, who only work three hours in the afternoon, and so 
no full day’s work was performed. On Wednesday, the 1dth, it rained, and 
the cut fodder was somewhat wet, and some corn was cut while the water was 
dripping from it. On Thursday, the 16th, we finished the cutting. The 
corn, cut in pieces about one-half inch in length, wasrun directly to the silo, 
where it was spread and tramped down as compactly as possible. Nothing 
was mixed with the fodder, and no other crop but corn was put in the silo. 
We cut at the rate of two tons an hour, I think, and we found the tread- 
power to answer avery good purpose. With a large machine more powér 
would be needed, but twenty tons a day works it up quite as rapidly as most 
farmers will desire. Farmers will, I think, find any good power cutter will do 
as well, perhaps, as some of the more recently patented machines known as 
ensilage cutters. The stalks were not weighed when put in, but we have 
weighed the ensilage as it was taken from the silo, and it weighs out 40,000 
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pounds, in round numbers, or between ten and eleven tons to the acre. This 
yield is avery fair one, when the condition of the land and the season are 
taken into the account; but I have no doubt that it might be trebled, perhaps 
more, under the most fayorable conditions. 


COVERING THE SILO. 


The ensilage having been carefully leveled, so that the pressure should be 
equal, the planks, two inches thick and eight inches wide, were nicely fitted as 
the covering proceeded, care being taken that there should be no danger of 
binding at the ends, as the settling continued. It was then weighted immedi- 
ately with stones, at the rate of nine hundred pounds to the square yard. 

Various means for securing the desired pressure for the ensilage have been 
suggested, but it seems quite probable that weights of stone, wood, bags of 
grain, or boxes of earth will be found after all most desirable, as such pressure 
is constant and needs no watching, while a screw-power, neglected or forgot- 
ten, will be quite likely to result in failure. ‘The labor of putting on the 
stones and taking them off is no great item in the account. The stones we 
used had to be drawn a short distance, and three boys with a one-horse cart 
weighted the silo in four hours. 


COST OF RAISING CORN AND PUTTING SAME IN SILO. 
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This makes the entire cost of growing corn and placing in silo $2.09 per 
ton. This amount also includes the time of getting the horse-power from a 
neighboring farm and returning the same, and some allowance must be made 
for delays that were unavoidable in work with which none of us were familiar. 

There was no outward sign of any change going on within the silo. Only 
a temporary roof was over it for some time, and on one or two occasions it 
was left in such shape as to receive some rain. On December 15th the silo 
was opened. The ensilage was found to be nicely preserved. There was no 
mould next to the plank or sides worth mentioning, and there has not been one 
per cent of waste. 

The thorough exclusion of the air is the secret of its preservation. It mat- 
ters but little what materials are used for the silo—lumber, stone, or merely 
pits—if the air is only excluded the fodder will be preserved. Many farmers 
at the institutes during the winter have inquired, ‘‘ How do you get the ensi- 
lage from the silo?”’ and so I refer to it here. The stones were thrown back 
from five of the plank next the basement door, the plank removed, and this 
section was cut down with a hay-knife and taken out with a four-tined fork 
and placed in baskets to be taken to the stable. After this section had been 
disposed of the process was repeated, only taking off the cover as needed 
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(another advantage in weighting in this way). The process is similar to cut- 
ting down a hay-mow. 

Not one of the least important considerations of ensilage is the fact that so 
large an amount of itcan be packed in a comparatively small space. A 
cubic foot of ensilage from our silo will weigh 35 pounds. From 5 to 6 per 
cent of the live weight of the animal will be adaily ration, or from 50 to 75 
pounds for an ordinary cow. It is thus an easy matter to compute the num- 
ber of cnbic feet necessary to contain the food for a certain unmber of 
animals. he silo at the College is 14x15 feet inside the walls, and 8 feet 
high, containing 1,680 cubic feet. Allowing 40 pounds to the cubic foot and 
we have a capacity for almost 39 tons of ensilage, or enough to feed five cows 
for 200 days a daily ration of 60 pounds each. When we take into the 
account the large weights that can be packed in a small silo it seems that this 
promises to be the most economical method of providing shelter for fodder— 
no small item to farmers who are not well supplied with buildings. 

The ensilnge was slightly acid in taste, quite brown in color when first taken 
from the silo, but, after exposure to the air a short time, regained largely its 
fresh, green appearance. ‘The cattle, from the start, with a few exceptions, 
ate it with avidity, 

An analysis, made at the New Jersey Experimental Station by Prof. Neale, 
is herewith given: 


MUMBA IE DOO AG oe Sk OS oe claden Be Shan ee ee Cen eo 82.27 
Been se foo ole. cee 2 ce seleh L/L ec ee eee 1.63 
Nb Seo ook eae. eed ee ee Eee ee ee ee 16 
Pore nie Se ce ecole ee ceed See ee ee 4.92 
eee ees 2 Tee ON ew ttt ell a, 2 Ot 1.94 
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The analysis will be found, with several others, in the report of Prof. Cook, 
director of the New Jersey Experimental Station, to which I refer elsewhere. 
I have thus inserted it for the purpose of comparison. It will be seen that it 
Was un average sample. Our sample contains more protein or nitrogenous 
elements than either of the others, but falls a good way below the first four 
in the per cent of carbhydrates. As the albuminoids are the most expensive 
ingredients to produce, this sample would take average rank in feeding value. 

We began our feeding experiment Dec. 1st, feeding to the 15th in a pre- 
liminary way, when we began to feed ensilage. 

The following notes and table will, it is hoped, give some definite idea of 
the object in view and the results reached. 


FEEDING ENSILAGE. 
Object of the Experiment. 


The aim of the experiment was to determine the comparative value of ensi- 
lage, as « cattle food, for the production of milk, flesh, and growth. 

With this aim in view, the ensilage was fed in place of roots, and as a full 
or partial substitute for the dry, rough feeds. A reference to the accompa- 
nying table will show the different proportions and combinations in which the 
ensilage was fed. 
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Animals Chosen for the Hxperiment. 


Four lots of cattle were selected from the college herd Dec. 1, 1881. 

Lot I consisted of two milch cows, Ayrshire and Shorthorn, that had 
dropped first calves early in September of the same year. 

Lot II was composed of two steers, Devon and Ayrshire, of nearly the samo 
age and weight. The Devon was in rather better flesh than the other. 

Lot III had two large, dry cows, Shortnorns, very nearly alike as to weight, 
time of calving, condition of flesh, and feeding qualities. 

Lot IV was made up of three bull calves, all Shorthorns, which were very 
even as to weight, condition of flesh, and age. 


Previous Treatment of the Animals. 


Owing to the late growth of grass and the mild fall weather, the cows and 
steers had been turned out to pasture during the day and stabled only at night. 
They had been fed dry cut cornstalks once and meal twice daily. The three 
bull calves had been kept in stalls for a month previous to the experiment, and 
had received a good hay and meal ration. 

During the month of November all the animals selected for the experiment 
had lost weight, except the bull calf ‘‘No. 9’ of the table, and he had 
gained nothing. 

Nos. 3, 5, and 6 of the table were in good flesh—not fat—and the rest were 
in thrifty condition, though in rather thin flesh. 


Treatment During the Experiment. 


During the experiment all the animals were fed regularly three times daily 
at 6:30 A.M. noon, and 5p.m. They were watered in the stall at8 a. m., 
and again just before feeding at night. ‘The milking was done just before 
the regular morning and evening feedings. 

The animals were well groomed daily with card and brush. Every day, 
from 104. Mm. till noon, the cattle were turned into yards sheltered on the 
north and west. While inthe yard they again had access to water. At this 
time also, each day, the stalls were well cleaned and littered. ‘The cattle were 
salted twice each week. They were weighed on putting up, and regularly 
each week thereafter at 4 P. M. 

The cattle were attended throughout the experiment by one man, and espe- 
cial pains were taken to secure regularity and uniformity in everything per- 
taining to the feed and care of the animals. 


Feed and Feeding Notes. 


The rough feed was all cut into one-fourth to one-half inch lengths by a 
power cutter. The cornstalks were not very good, owing to bad weather while 
curing. The hay (timothy and clover, one-half each) and oat straw were of 
first quality. The meal, fed to the cows and steers, had 14 parts corn meal, 
4 parts oat meal, and 9 parts wheat bran, by weight. That fed to the bull 
calves, and also to the Ayrshire steer, during the last six weeks of the experi- 
ment, was composed of one-third oat meal, one-third oil meal, and one-third 
wheat bran, by weight. 

Exact notes of the feed given to each animal were kept, and any feed left 
in the mangers was also carefully noted and removed before the next feeding. 
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Contents of the Table. % 


The table contains a concise description of each animal, and gives the in- 
gredients and exact proportions of the average daily rations. It also presents 
afull showing, by fortnights, of the feed consumed, gains in weight and the 
milk vield. 

In the column headed ‘* Total Feed Consumed,”’ the decimals are omitted, 
but the calculations based on this column were made with the exact numbers. 

The losses in weight were put into the column marked “‘ Gain in Weight,’’ 
but the minus sign was prefixed in every case, thus (— 36). 

The two columns headed ‘‘ Gain per Cent’’ were calculated as follows: 
The ‘gain per cent of live weight’? was obtained by dividing the ‘‘gain in 
weight,’’ each fortnight, by the weight of the animal at the beginning of the 
same fortnight. The ‘‘gain per cent of feed consumed’’ was obtained by 
dividing the ‘‘ gain in weight,’’ each period, by the ‘‘ total feed consumed’’” 
in the corresponding period. In the fifth fortnight there was a slight gain in 
the milk yield of both cows. This is indicated in the column marked 
“¢younds shrinkage’’ by the word ‘‘ gain’’ over the proper number. 
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TABLE Showing by Fortnights the Results of the Feeding Experiment, 


DESCRIPTION OF WEIGHTS AND 


FEED RECORD. MILK YIELD. 


ANIMALS. GAINS. 
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Comparisons Based on the Table. 
1, By Lots: 
LOT I. 


During the first fortnight this lot had a daily ration of 14 pounds meal, 62 
pounds dry cornstalks, and 30 pounds roots—a full ration. During the sec- 
ond and third fortnights, the daily ration was 14 pounds meal as before, and 
109 pounds ensilage—a full ration during the second fortnight, but the cows 
would have eaten more ensilage during the third, had it ‘been given them. 
During the fourth, fifth, and sixth fortnights the daily ration was again 14 
pounds meal, and 129 pounds ensilage—a full ration. 

Here are the results: 


Average gain} Average Milk mee eo 
PERIODS COMPARED. in weight yield 
per furtnight.| per foruihent of Milk, 


tbs. Ibs. ibs. 
ASG CONLIN ee tate ee merece Coyne Sey Ae eee eee 4, 421.50 30.107 
Second AnGkhind for tnigh Gee eee ye ee ee 1. 392.75 28.054 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth fortnight_............--.-- 24.66 362.17 25.869 


Although the 92 pounds of roots and fodder had been entirely substituted 
by 109 pounds ensiJage,—little more than pound for pound,—the returns of 
the second and third fortnights are little below the first; and when the ensi- 
lage is increased during the next three fortnights to 129 pounds,—less than 14 
pounds ensilage to one pound of fodder and roots,—the results are consider- 
ably better than during the first period. Of course, in interpreting the 
results of the above feeding, the natural shrinkage in milk yield must be 
taken into account. That the above shrinkages are not great, the following 
comparison will clearly show. Stewart Queen,—the only other cow that 
became fresh at the same time of year,—-dropped her first calf Aug. 28, 1881. 
This cow had all the dry cut cornstalks she would eat, a little hay occasion- 
ally, a meal ration, richer but a little lighter than that of Lot I, and, during 
February, a peck of roots daily. 

Here are the figures: 


Weight | Weight | £2 | c= | Daily Dally Per re 
ANIMALS COMPARED. Dec. Jot, | Keb. 23, | =.28 | «2 | Averago | Averag Sbrin k 
1831, 1882, | 35 | Ep | Dec. 1- 15, | eb, 1-23,| Sbrink- 
~~ _ 
; Tbs. ibs. s. | Ibs ibs. | tbs. | Ibs. 
DB vewvant OUCen wes. meee ee lena 12040) AO0O a) ee AO 9.71 8.15 | 16.07 
Lot I—average of two cows ----.---- 1,080 | 1,120 | 40 |.-.-| 15.05 | 12.67 | 16.81 


Stewart Queen is 34 years old, and Nos. 1 and 2 of Lot I, 3 and 3 5-12 
years respectively. It Fall be seen at once, from the above figures, that the 
cows in Lot I not only gave, on the average, about 5 pounds more milk daily 
apiece, but their per cent of shrinkage is Jess than that of Stewart Queen. 
Nor is this all; for the cows of Lot I gain 40 pounds in weight apiece, while 
the other cow loses 40 pounds. A reference to the table will show, too, that 
the gain in weight of this lot was almost wholly upon the meal and ensilage 
ration. 
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LOT II. 


The effect of ensilage in the mixed ration of this lot is very marked. For 
the sake of perspicuity the feed and returns are given side by side. 


Gain in} Lossin 

Weight | Weight 

per fort | per fort- 
night, | night, 


PERIOD. FEED CONSUMED DAILY. 


First fortnight..___-. Meal, 10 tbs.; hay, 1114 Ibs.; cornstalks, 18 Ibs.__.|._-__-- 10 ibs. 
Second and third fort- 
nights—average ...|Meal,91¢ Ibs.; hay, 13 7-10 ibs.; ensilage, 44 9-10 fbs.|62 Ibs.}...._- 


The ration of this lot was a full one during all the time covered by the 
above comparison ; that is, the animals had all the rough feed they would eat. 


LOT III. 


This lot, of two dry cows, had 7 pounds meal, 15 pounds hay, 22 pounds 
cornstalks, 21 pounds oat straw, and 30 pounds roots, daily, for the first two 
weeks. The gain in weight during this time was 52 pounds. 

During the second and third fortnights, the daily ration of this lot was 62 
pounds meal, 132 pounds hay, 184 pounds each of cornstalks and oat straw, 
and 30 pounds ensilage. In other words the ensilage was substituted for roots, 
pound for pound, while the dry feed ingredients of the ration were cut down 
a little, to get the cows to eat the full allowance of ensilage. Again, the gain 
in weight was 52 pounds each fortnight. This lot aud also Lot II were 
divided at the end of third fortnight. 'l'hey will be noticed again. 


LOT IY. 


This lot, consisting of three bull calves, received daily during the first fort- 
night, 163 pounds meal, 294 pounds hay, and 42 pounds roots. During the 
second, third, and fourth fortnights, the average daily ration of the lot was 
17 pounds meal, 144 pounds hay, and 802 pounds ensilage. For the fifth and 
sixth fortnights, the calves consumed daily, on the average, 17$ pounds meal, 
152 pounds hay, and 894 pounds ensilage. The gains of the lot for the differ- 
ent periods are here given: 


MERC he Salil Le Wiel be sss s2 Ss ee On sees eee eee eee 122 pounds. 
Second, third, and fourth fortnights, average gain in weight per fortnight.107 a 
Fifth and sixth fortnights, average gain in weight per fortnight.-..--.- 118.5). 


The comparison seems to be unfavorable to ensilage; but before drawing 
any conclusions let us review the facts. At the end of the first fortnight, 
ensilage was made to take the place of the roots pound for pound, and also of 
15 pounds of the hay, three pounds for one. The 90 pounds of ensilage had 
in the 15 pounds hay and 45 pounds roots, a strong competitor, to say the 
least. The calvés could not take this allowance of ensilage, as the table 
clearly shows. Yet, during the last two fortnights, on nearly the fuil feed of 
ensilage, the gains approach very closely to that of the first period. 


2. By Individuals : 


As Lots II and III were divided at the end of the third fortnight, the fol- 
lowing comparisons are of single animals, and cover the whole time of the 
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experiment. Each animal is referred to by the number given in the table, and 
the daily rations and returns are brought together. 


NO. 3. 
Time fed. DAILY RATION. pnt: 
2 weeks| Meal, 5 lbs.; hay, 53 lbs.; cornstalks, 9 lbs............----....-. loses 30 lbs, 
4 weeks| Meal, 43 lbs.; hay, 7 lbs.; ensilage, 233 lbs....-........-.....-. gains 34 lbs. 


Bosvecks| Hinsilare: a0 Tbscec tar tos + auth tee Seo eee, 2S ee ees 103 Ibs” 


The superiority of ensilage over cornstalks as an ingredient in a mixed ration 
is marked. ‘The loss on the 39 pounds of ensilage——all the steer would eat— 
is also significant. 


NO. 4. 
Time fed. DAILY RATION. ‘fortnight 
2' weeks} Meal, 5 lbs. ; hay, 594 Ths.5; cornstalks, 9 Ibs,: 2-2-2... 4. .o-ssee-e 20 Ibs. 
4 weeks| Meal, 434 lbs.; hay, 634 Ibs.; ensilage, 21 lbs..............----...... 28 lbs. 
Govecks| Meal, 3 Ibs.; ensilage,42°1-5 Ibs.22. 22 onset he. neon ee § lbs. 


Here the fluctuations are similar to those of No. 3, though not nearly as 
marked. During the last 4 weeks of the experiment, this steer would have 
eaten more ensilage nad the allowance been increased. It is worth while to 
note that, with three pounds of meal added, No. 4, though not so hearty a 
feeder as No. 3, could eat 42 pounds of ensilage, while No. 3, on ensilage 
alone, ate only 39 pounds. 


NO. 5. 


P Gains per 
Time fed. DAILY RATION. fortnight. 


2 weeks| Meal, 314 lbs.; hay, 71g lbs.;_ cornstalks, 1114 lbs,; oat straw, 914 


libs:s roots, 1b IDS. -2 Ga... 2 cece es see ec een oe eee eee 14 Ibs. 
4 weeks| Meal, 33g lbs.; hay, 7 lbs.; cornstalks, 91-5 lbs.; oat straw, 834 lbs.; 
ensiluge, lo Nbsies- Sos. 2a ben coh eee eee 20 Ibs. 


G weeks) Meal. 316 Ibs.c ensilage, 789% Is. oe ee ee ee eee 22 lbs. 
i 


The above is a strong showing for ensilage, especially as compared with 
roots. 


NO. 6. 


Time fed. DAILY RATION. Paik ed 


2 weeks| Meal, 346 lbs.; hay, 714 lbs.; cornstalks, 1014 lbs.; oat straw, 1114 


bss Groots; db Ibs. ...c0) 3" ae eee ee Oe 2) 38 lbs. 
4 weeks| Meal, 33g Ibs.; hay, 7 lbs.; cornstalks, 9 lbs.; oat straw, 834 Ibs.; en- 
Silage, 1414 Nbs.e.2-. <2). ne een Bet on 5 ck ee ee 32 Ibs. 


B weeks| Meal, 322 lbs.3 shay, 2014 Ibs. feet. ee 1734 lbs. 
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This cow would not eat the full allowance of ensilage for several days, still 
her gain is a large one, though not equal to that of the first fortnight. Dur- 
ing the next period, though getting all the good hay she would eat and the 
regular allowance of meal, the gain is less. 


Condition of the Animals at the Close of the Experiment. 


The cattle continued to eat with relish throughout the experiment. Allthe 
animals were sleek, lively, and apparently in excellent health when the expe- 
riment closed. Even the Devon steer, No. 3, that had been losing weight on 
an exclusive ensilage diet, began to gain at once, on a ration of ensilage and 
meal, showing that his constitution had not been injured. 


Comparative Feeding and Cost Value of Ensilage. 


The meal fed to the cows is worth $22.40 per ton. That fed to the bull 
calves, $25. Hay is worth $10, and cornstalks and oat straw each $5 per ton, 
and ruta bagas 40 cents per bushel. 

Compared with the other feeds at the above rates, the ensilage has a feeding 
value four times the cost of growing the crop and putting it into the silo. 

I was not at all sanguine, when we began the experiment, as to the decided 
merits of ensilage as claimed by many writers, but I have been greatly pleased 
with the results of the feeding. The convenience in handling the prepared 
fodder; the large amount that can be stored in a small space; the avidity with 
which cattle eat it and thrive and grow when a meal ration is fed with it; the 
fact that it can be stored in a wet time, during lowery weather, when fodder 
could not be cured; the furnishing of succulent food for stock during our long 
winters at very small cost,—these are some of the reasons that lead me to think 
the ensilaging of corn especially will prove to be a practical and profitable 
method of preparing food for stock. I think it may take the place of roots 
and be a cheap substitute for them. I am disposed to believe that the best 
results will be secured by feeding one daily ration of dry fodder in connection 
with the ensilage. The experiment shows that it is not a complete food ration. 
A meal ration adapted to the animal and the desired result must be fed with 
it. The winter has been exceptionally favorable for the feeding of fodder of 
this character, on account of its extreme mildness, the mean temperature hay- 
ing been about 28° during the time embraced in the feeding. With severe 
weather the results might be less favorable. On account of changes in his 
laboratory, and domestic afflictions, our chemist, Dr. R. C. Kedzie, was unable 
to make such chemical investigations during the feeding experiment as we had 
desired. A sample of ensilage from the College silo was therefore sent to 
Prof. George H. Cook, director of the New Jersey experimental station, with 
the request that it be analyzed. Prof. Cook had the analysis made very 
promptly, and refused all proffered compensation. I am under special obliga- 
tions to him for this favor and bis permission to publish in this connection 
his report of an experiment in feeding ensilage, giving results of interest, 
especially from a chemical standpoint. 

To Mr. W. P. Latta, my assistant, I am greatly indebted for most faithful 
and intelligent work during the entire time of carrying out this experiment. 

It will be borne in mind by any who may think we have beer needlessly 
lengthy in making our report in detail, that it is published mainly for the 
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purpose of giving plain facts to the farmers of our State, who have not given 
much attention to this subject. 

The experiments will be continued another season. We shall plant several 
varieties of corn, sugar cane, millet, and other forage crops, to ascertain as 
fur us we can their comparative values for ensilage. 

Hoping that the expense iucarred may result in giving practical information 
of real value, and so aid in advancing the agricultural interests of our State, 
I respectfully submit this report. 

The following is the report of Prof. Geo. H. Cook, referred to above: 

In this bulletin we give the results of a feeding experiment with corn en- 
silage. 

On November 16th four cows of native breed were taken from the herd at 
the college farm, placed side by side in the same barn, and for a term of 
ninety-one days were fed, exercised, and milked at the same time. 

During the first period of twenty-eight days a ration was divided among 
them, made up of twenty-two and one-half pounds of clover hay, forty-nine 
pounds of wheat straw, seventy-five pounds of brewers’ grains, seventy-five 
pounds of turnips, and seven and one-half pounds of cotton seed meal. It 
was calculated to furnish daily to each 1,000 Ibs. of live weight, 


2.5 lbs. digestible protein. 
05 lbs. digestible fat. 
12.5 lbs. digestible carbhydrates. 


This being, according to G2rman investigators, the necessary amount of food. 

For the second period of twenty-eight days no change was made in the ration 
fed cows Nos. I and II, while in that fed I1I and IV, 100 pounds of ensilage 
were substituted for 40 pounds of turnips; in other respects it remained the 
same as that fed during the first period; it furnished daily to each 1,000 
pounds of live weight, 


2.50 pounds digestible protein. 
.90 pounds digestible fat. 
14.90 pounds digestible carbhydrates. 


This was fed in order to determine whether an increased amount of the heat- 
producing compounds, fat and starch, was rendered necessary by the severity 
of the weather. The additional food caused no increase in the yield of milk ; 
cows I and [I on the poorer ration gave during this period more milk than 
during the preceding. 

Our intention thus far was to ascertain the quantity of food required to keep 
these cows up to their full yield of milk. 

For the third period, of five weeks ending February 17, Nos. I and II were 
fed the same as during the first and second periods; to I1I and IV an equal 
amount of digestible food was given daily, in 120 pounds of ensilage and five 
pounds of cotton seed meal per cow; it was eaten without waste and with ap- 
parent relish. 

We tabulate below the yield of milk for 13 weeks. It must be remembered 
that during the first period all four cows received the same ration; that during 
the second and third periods cows I and II received the same as during the 
first; that cows ILI and 1V were fed during the second period with an unusu- 
ally rich ration, aud during the third period with one made up of ensilage and 
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cotton-seed meal alone, containing, however, an amount of food equal to that 
fed during the first period. 


Er II, Til. IV. 
Zyrs. old. | Dyrs. old. | Gyrs. old. | 6 yrs. old. 
Calved Calved Calved Calved 
July 15. Oct. 3. Oct. 23. Oct. 10. 


Ibs lbs ibe Iba 

Average daily yield for Ist period.......---.--.- 23.5 25.1 25.6 241 
. os = ot eo a tie or eS ated 25.2 26.1 24.9 24, 
4 xt Se (ESC SSAA ORD. Roe tee 25.2 23.2 23.8 24. 
Average daily yield for 91 days.......-....-- 24.6 24.8 24.8 24, 


An opportunity is here offered to call attention to the fact that up to a cer- 
tain point the yield of milk may be influenced by the quantity of digestible 
food; but beyond this point, which is determined by breed, time of calving, 
and individual peculiarity, an increased amount of food fails to increase the 
yield of milk. Ensilage can produce no more milk than any other fodder 
which contains an equal amount of food, a point well illustrated by the above 
table. 

While the yield of milk and its nercentage of butter cannot be increased at 
will, it is well known that its quality may be very materially influenced by the 
feeding. It is claimed for ensilage that it makes ‘* winter butter equal] to June 
butter,”? a claim willingly admitted, butter made from the fodder being to our 
knowledge of unusually fine color and flavor. 

The composition of ensilage is by no means constant, as the following table 
of analyses shows; soil, variety of corn, method of planting and cultivat- 
ing, and above all the time of harvesting exert a decided influence on its 
quality. 

The samples furnished by Mr. Platt and Messrs. Whitman & Burrill had 
the characteristic vinous smell which indicated that they had been exposed to 
the air before reaching the laboratory—and probably an aualysis of a perfect 
sample would have indicated a larger amount of nutritive matter. From per- 
sonal observation at the silo, we know that Mr. Platt’s ensilage was as well 
preserved as any we have seen. 

In this table the samples have been arranged with reference to their percent- 
age of water and carbhydrates: 


Loss at Carbhy- 

Protein Fat. Fiber. Ash y 

212° F. y drates, 

Pr. Ct Price Pr. Ct. Pr. Ct. Pr. CE. Pr. Ct, 

Mr) Mills; PomptonwNede-s--525 ~~ -ssocce 77.4 1.02 0.68 6 85 1.60 13.04 
Mr. Morris, Oakland Manor, Md. ......---- 78.51 838 0.62 6.43 1.53 12.03 
Buckley Bros, Port Jervis, N. Y.....---- 80.86 1.27 0.67 5 47 1.00 10.73 
Coe Bros., West Meridian, Conn.....--... 82.10 LOR | 0.71 5.34 1.02 9.62 
Mich. State Agricultural Col., Lansing... 82.27 163 0.76 4.72 1.94 8.68 
College Furm, New Brunswick, N. J..--- 83.52 94 0.65 5.15 1.43 8.28 
Wr Piatt, Sufiield; Conny. ss eee 83 456 1.06 0.73 5.76 31 8.08 
Whitman & Burrill, Little Falls, N. Y. - 83.54 1.06 0.50 5.85 1.40 7.65 
James Lippincott, Mt. Holly, N, J........ 84.28 1.37 0,50 4 68 1,26 7.9L 
Dr. J. M. Bailey, Billerica, Mass.......... 84.37 106 0.45 5.61 93 7.03 
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The amount of ensilage to be used depends entirely upon its quality and 
upon the plans of the farmer. 

Mr. Mills, for instance, could make up a full ration for a cow of 1,000 
pounds live weight, by feeding daily eighty pounds of his ensilage and five and 
one-half pounds of cotton seed meal; while at the college farm, with five 
pounds of cotton seed meal, one huudred and twenty pounds were necessary. 
In these rations nearly all the carbhydrates needed, and a portion of the pro- 
tein and fat is furnished at a very low price by the ensilage; the balance of 
the protein and fat is drawn from the cotton seed meal. If desirable, a 
much smaller quantity of the ensilage could be used, and the carbhydrates 
given in form of corn meal or any feed rich in these compounds;. in ensilage 
they can be had, however, much cheaper than in any feed known to us at pres- 
ent. One thing must be considered: If the quality of the ensilage obliges the 
farmer to feed his cows more than eighty or ninety pounds daily per head, 
there is reason to fear they will scour. ‘The amounts fed by the above named 
gentlemen have varied from sixty-five toeighty pounds, and with these amounts 
no trouble whatever has been experienced. We therefore conclude that if the 
ensilage is of first-class quality, eighty pounds per day will furnish an animal 
with the full amount of carbhydrates; if it is of medium quality, it will be 
safer to limit the amount to about ninety pounds, furnishing the rest of the 
carbhydrates in form of feed or straw. 

From the above experiment we feel justified in concluding that milch cows 
can be safely fed large quantities of this fodder, and that it is a perfect sub- 
stitute for hay. The question of expense we reserve for a future bulletin. 

GEORGE H. Coox, Director. 


SORGHUM AND MILLET. 


Our silo has been filled this season with Bailey’s ensilage corn, which yielded 
eighteen tons per acre. This was weighed when put in the silo and will be 
weighed when taken out to determine the loss in weight by this process of cur- 
ing. The chemica! departmeut made an analysis of the corn when put in the 
silo, and will analyze a sample of the ensilage when the silo is opened. The 
ensilage will also be compared with corn of the same variety, grown contigu- 
ous on same kind of soil and cut up and dried after the ordinary plan. The 
Doura aud Sorghum which were sown to ensilage were not as mature as would 
have been desirable when the silo was filled ; but a load of each was put in the 
silo. Iam convinced that the Doura is not at all equal to corn as a forage 
plant for us, and I am almost as positive as regards the sorghum. One-half 
acre plats were sown with German millet, common millet, and Hungarian 
grass. Of these the German millet seems to be the most desirable both as 
regards quality and yield. 


POTATOES. 
Of the potatoes planted we have been pleased with the Early and Late Ohio. 


The Dunmore yields well and is of very good quality and uniform size. The 
Champion (a Scotch potato) requires a long season evidently, as the vines are 
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green at this writing, Oct. 14. Clarke’s No. 1 promises to be a desirable vari- 
ety. The Beauty of Hebron is, we believe, not excelled in productiveness and 
quality by any of these new varieties grown in our experimental grounds this 
season. 


YELLOW LUPIN. 


At the suggestion of Dr. Kennedy, State Chemist of Pennsylvania, we be- 
gan an experiment to determine the comparative value of green manures as 
shown in the relative advantages of the red clover and yellow lupin. Owing 
to the failure of the lupin seed to germinate—not one seed in a hundred grow- 
ing—the experiment has proved a failure, to my regret, as I think this ques- 
tion is well worthy of attention. The lupin is described as a vigorous plant, 
which attains a height of over two feet, and sends down its long tap root into 
the subsoil an equal distance. Its foliage is said to be 11.79 per cent richer in 
nitrogen than the red clover. 


NITROGEN EXPERIMENT. 


We have been engaged last year and this on what is termed the ‘‘ Codperative 
Nitrogen Experiment,’’ instituted by Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Middletown, 
Conn. 

The object of this experiment is to test the effects of nitrogenous fertilizers 
in different amounts and combinations upon the growth of the plant, and in- 
ferentially its capacity to gather its nitrogen from natural sources. 

The fertilizers.—The ingredients and amounts are such as are used in ordi- 
nary practice, phosphoric acid and potash being supplied in about the propor- 
tions that occur in a corn crop of fifty or sixty bushels, and nitrogen in one- 
third, two-thirds, and full amount in same crop. 

Forms of nitrogen.—The nitrogen is supplied as nitric acid in nitrate of 
soda; as ammonia in sulphate of ammonia, and as organic nitrogen in dried 
blood. 

Forms of nitrogen.—The nitrogen is supplied at the rate of twenty-four 
pounds per acre in ‘‘ one-third ration ;’’ forty-eight pounds per acre in ‘* two- 
thirds ration ;’’? and seventy-two pounds per acre in ‘‘full ration.”’ 

In this experiment quite a number of the agricultural colleges are engaged, 
and the results are to be tabulated and published by the National Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. This experiment will probably be continued 
the next two years, when a full report will be made. I append a report which 
will indicate the effects of nitrogenous fertilizers: 
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GRASSES. 


On the 9th day of May last we sowed one-eighth acre plats in our experimental 
grounds with each of the following grasses: English biue grass, foul meadow, 
orchard grass, alfalfa, red top, Kentucky blue grass, white clover, alsike, and 
vat grass. We shall add other varieties another spring, and these will be com- 
p ured as to yield, quality, and value, fur pasturage and hay. Most of the 
plats have made a fair start this season. 


WHEAT. 


October ist, 1881, we sowed in plats 12x18 feet, with spaces of three feet 
between the beds, twelve varieties of wheat kindly sent us by Prof. 
Lazenby, of the Ohio State University. The samples were clean and of ex- 
cellent quality, and had evidently been very carefully put up, in marked con- 
trast with some received from the Department of Agriculture. 


EXPERIMENTAL WHEAT.—1S82. 


| Weigl 
* 2 ght of 
Date of |Hvight in Weight of | Weight of Straw per 


Name of Variety. Grain per | Straw per Bushel of 


Cutting. Tuches. ‘Acre iMeres oe 
Bush. Dhs. Lbs. 

POLKaVy RILGONa fy 5202 oe Mee se Se July 20 50 50 5-12 4,840 158 
ZENG CHT L) Bey pee oe SRS E Ege eM Bee Ts y Siig et Cheng 48 57 5-36 5,041 2-3 148 3-17 
Chamijione Amber s 212 ie ea ee ee a A 42 45 5°-T2 4,255 116 26-29 
TACO SOULS ao i ae eS eee SES OTs 50 42 1-72 4.91056 177 4-10 
OHSS Gm ee eek Sa Per! PO ea Be 20 44 3D 7-24 4,345 5-6 182 6-7 
PRUONM oe ne eee eee Se ae ee Ts wee Ct 50 45 3-S 4,487 1-2 160 
Geriatr simiberh: apr si se) as a eee | Ss ss 46 47 1-18 5.344 1-6 173 4-7 
ICI CES Er Olitl Chasis ao ik ie Bi” Ee at CORSNIC 4S 55 1-24 6,150 5-8 170 10-11 
SilivertOhatiees&. easter SATIS od = 25 50 43 25-36 5,646 2-3 189 3-13 
MLV hatte: oios ie els Shea Bes el em, Va re 20 40 34 1-18 8,831 2-3 174 
Muneariaim Ww lites Chait. oes: eee Oo oe 42 43 25.36 4,285 156 12-13 
RGIS Sees aes eS eas Sy BS Ce FT OTR I ss Ce 38 47 1.18 4,038 1-3 145 4-7 


a 


EXPERIMENTAL WHEAT, 1882.—Contlinued. 


i nality of] Smooth or Strength of Color of Size of Color of 

Name of Variety. 2 Grain, Bearded. Sta Grain. Grain. Chaff. 
Wonk, white Chaft-..-:-2.055-02.- Extra. Ss: Medium. White. |Medium.| White. 
ATTIC ASE (ae a ee No. 1. Ss. Rather weak. | Red as x 
Champion Amber..........-..--.-. No. 1. er Erect. Red. Large. J 
Rickenbrades s)he) Po Extra. Ss. Stiff White. se We 
FEUSSiM re Me See eh No, 2. Ss. Erect. White. = = 
Sandomivkas ee ese ee. 28S No. 2 Ss. Rather weak. | White. |Medium.| Red. 
Gérmanrv Amber ests 22 2k. skis ee No. 1. Ss. Very weak, Red. s She: 
Heiges:Proliies 2-2...) Nose Ss. Werk. Red, ss White. 
Silver: Chait 3-5 2. No. 1. Ss. Weak. White. se Kc 
Velvet Chaff =253 5 ee ee ou: No. 2. B Medium, Red. ae ee 
Hungarian White Chaff._......_.. No. 1. B. Weak. Red, ce < 
Pheiss 2. 2.2522 S eee No. 1. B. Weak. Red, a €s 


It will be seen from the table that none of the varieties sown proved a fail- 
ure—indeed, each yielded well. The acre yield is computed from the yield of 
the plat. We have been specially pleased with the York White Chaff, Zim- 
merman, Rickenbrode, and German Amber. 

We haye also grown from seed received from the Commissioner of Agricult- 
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ure plats of: Ist, Bennett wheat. This is a red, bearded winter wheat, from 
West Virginia. It bas stiff straw, ripens with Fultz, yields well, and is said 
to produce excellent flour. It seems a very desirable variety. 2d, rice wheat. 
Another red variety from Maryland. Straw short, heads small, and did not 
prove satisfactory. 3d, Washington glass. A smooth, white winter wheat, 
from Cumberland Co. Penn. <A strong grower, hardy, and yields well. I 
think this may prove a good variety for us. 4th, Wysor wheat. A smooth, 
red, winter variety, from Virginia. We think this one of the best varieties 
Sown. 

All of the varieties named have been sown in larger plats this season, and 
we can speak more positively of their value for Michigan after another year’s 
trial. 

The yield of wheat in 1881 was light, as will be seen by reference to the 
cropping list for that year. This year, 1882, from the forty-two acres grown 
on the College farm, the yield was 1,475 bushels, a little more than thirty-five 
bushels to the acre. This was mostly Clawson—some four acres of Shumaker 
and one of Scott excepted. This year we have sown, aside from the experi- 
mental wheats, which embrace three acres, eight acres with Centennial Club, 
fifteen acres of Clawson, and four acres of Egyptian White Chaff. 


RUSSIAN OATS. 


Two acres of this variety were sown in our experimental grounds. The 
yield was 121 bushels. The yield of ten acres of the common white oat in 
same field was 612 bushels. The straw of the Russian oat is much coarser than 
that of the common white oat, and will not be so desirable for fodder; they 
were lodged quite as badly as the others; they weigh no heavier to the meas- 
ured bushel, and judging from this one trial I should pronounce them not as 
desirable as the common oat. 


CROPPING LIST, 1881. 


Acre, 


Field. Area. | Crop. Quantity. | Cost, Hate Py Remarks. 


fA large item in cost is 
the manure applied, 


Corn, roots, 1,262.24 bu.turnips, 
; ; Ten acres devoted to t 


and pota- 358.9 bu. corn, 97.6 $317 37 $22 67 { 


HOBB.: (~—-=54 bu, aie nee | experimental crops. } 
21 tons hay, 110 ; . 
Wheat, hay A ; 9 Wheat badly winter 
No. 4.| 19 iia Gaebate. bu wheat, 6 tons 62 93 8a |i ee 
7.65 tons hay, 200 Some portions of this 
No. 5. | 20.50 |) Whey and bu. wheat, 12 tons 137 89 6 73 fleld very good, but 
ey eee SULA Wisco one oes many bare places. 
No. 6. Pi Glas: lt 5 Ce eee fee eee 31.22 tons/hay..------| 41 445) 0 (4002... sss eee 
No. 7. Wall: Pasture, jeaisc.| soteatcs socoltew soa «ce-2|| ofaccse ase eeaesseenel|e-<c—n\2-—-= eee nn 
INOKBo renee WHaAy a coo leestwt 49.69 tons hay---.-.-- 
INOS oe: 20-66 HOWL: RK eeeqse. oo. 20 tuns Straw, J,200 bu. 
No. 10. 22508 WCONh 2 --ceseo eee 89 2s iDtese ees es 
WNosiita s25:66. Pasture sess: slic ace ee ees ade eae oe cose eee 
No: 12, 2 Pasture ecole. | ce onl ee osaeiee tee cates | eects 
No. 13. | 23 Pastures coc cbsS |. ace. oo ec cce eon bce dazo2| Sess eee ae oese pecans | olccns Cone n eee 
No. I4. 10 Hayacicseteeeses 1O62tONBscccccaeecese 


Only portionsof this 
Be oaks 3 tons straw, 75 bu-- 140 72 | 10 05 field were worth 


ay 
° 

_ 
or 
_ 
< 
= 
a 
oO 

~ 

et 


cutting. 
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CROPPING LIST, 1882. 


Field. | Area. Crop. | Quantity. Cost. pig Remarks. 
- Experimental crops not 
Oats and ex- 18 tons straw, 733 . 
Bae) tify 2a066) | | Oo mentan al aki » 7331) gi4o 86 | $11 74 | given here. 
No. 4. | 19 Pasture asses aces see eee eae seeras os es) See ee eee ee ee ee 
Timothy and clover} 
No. 5.| 20.50 42 11 2 05 AE opUikAneeAnes: | 
No. 6. | 27.64 219 83 7 95 |Hathaway Dent. 
No. 7. Tih +} Pastures See ces|oonsesee sess seeees cae naa eee ee cme! ama e wae ee a rn a 
No. 8.| 23.23 42 43 1 87 | Clover and timothy. 
NOs 9!) 23.66: |) Wheat.-2-2--=s- Hitahh auetet te 169 02 7 14 | Clawson. 
{pot roe ee | 
potatoes, Mil- 
No 10. | 22.17 let, and Hun. | See Heo ree ee as 179 59 S510) 2b ne sa nsan Sane oe 
| garian grass... 
The wheat grew on 
No. 11 23.66 | Whent2..2...--- 20 tons straw, 654 bu. 230 97 9 76 acres. Balance of 
field not plowed. 
He: Le 2 Pasture Seco Ree ascot sels oeaes soea)||oeecanean =o |lenae Seewee e oes Mae poem 
o. 13. RECUILOL se oes eee Soe Secce see eee esd ote cas ee eeaasacces | pendent sone Be eee ee 
No. 14. | 10 Haye. so eae 9:957 tonshe ae 17 27 Dye Sie Noe raat od hee ieee Se 
No. 15. 14 PasturGs soo oo ens oe one sare se [Reeseacnee pace seuqe lena sae teem eee eer 


THE FARM. 


The farm embraces 676 acres. It is crossed, towards its southern boundary, 
by the Grand ‘runk and Detroit & Northern railroads. Eighty acres on the 
north side are embraced in the campns, lawns, vegetable gardens, and or- 
chards, and are managed by the Horticultural Department. The nearly 600 
acres remaining are in charge of the Farm Department. About 300 acres 
haye been cleared, leaving some 300 acres of timber still on the farm, Of 
the 300 cleared, only about 190 acres have been plowed; the remaining por- 
tion is in woodland pasture. Quite a large portion of this is low, and must 
be drained to be of value. It is being cleared of stumps as fast as practica- 
ble, and a portion of it will soon come under the plow. The improved land 
has been tile drained, and is now in condition to be tilled to good advantage. 
The soil is largely clay, and may be considered as good wheat and grass land. 


CROPS. 


On the 167 acres of improved land the following crops have been raised this 
season, 1882: 42 acres of wheat, yielding 1,475 bushels—35 bushels per acre ; 
12 acres of oats, yield 733 bushels—acre average, 61 bushels; 51 acres of 
meadow, giving 102.85 tons of hay, or two tons per acre; 12 acres were ap- 
propriated to experimental crops referred to elsewhere; 5 acres to roots, which 
promise well but are not harvested at this writing; nearly 50 acres of 
corn, estimated at 2,000 bushels. ‘The season has all in all been a very fayor- 
able one, and our labors haye been rewarded with abundant harvests. 

With the improvements in buildings, implements, and live stock, and the 
farm fixtures in good condition, we are furnished with excellent facilities for 
the practical work of the Department. 


AGRICULTURAL CLASS ROOM. 


The need of a good class room, properly arranged and furnished, has been 
a felt want by this department. ‘To teach practical agriculture in the class 
room with success, demands facilities for illustration and appliances for their 
use quite as much as in other departments. The State Board of Agriculture 
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has recently set apart the old library room in College Hall for this purpose. 
it is hoped that this can be so fitted up and arranged as to meet the require- 
ments of the department in this particular. 


DONATIONS TO THE FARM DEPARTMENT, 188], 1882, 


S. N. Fox, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Potato Bug Exterminator. 
OxIver & Son, South Bend, Ind.: 
Two Oliver Chilled Plows, complete. 
GALE MANUFACTURING Co., Albion, Mich. : 
One Gale Three-Horse Plow, complete. 
Pror. W. LAzensy, Columbus, O.: 
12 Varieties Winter Wheat. 
NATIONAL DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE, Washington, D. C.: 
6 Varieties Winter Wheat. 
GEORGE Stuart, Grand Blanc, Mich. : 
1 Pair Jersey Red Pigs. 
ANN ARBOR PATENT WHIFFLETREE Oo., Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Plow Harness and Whiffletrees, for plowing orchard. 
C. Hitxs, Delaware, Ohio: 
Ohiv Short Horn Record. Vols. 1 and 2. 
JAMES BuCKINGHAM, Zanesville, Ohio: 
Devon Record. Vol. 1. 
AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Ayrshire Record. Vol. 3. 
Hon. H. G. Wetts, Kalamazoo, Mich. : 
Jersey Cows, Sketch of. 
Practical Farmers. Vol. 1. 
W. K. Sexton, Howell, Mich. : 
Holstein Cattle, Sketch of. 
J. R. Kine, Meridian: 
Machine for Raising Buildings, Photograph of 


STUDENT LABOR. 


This problem has engrossed much of my attention, for it is one of the great 
questions in this department. Our College has been almost, if not quite alone, 
In maintaining a distinctive labor system, that makes it compulsory upon all 
students to devote three hours of each afternoon to labor upon the farm or 
garden. Other colleges have adopted this system, but have found so many 
difficulties in the adjustment and supervision of student labor that they have 
given it up after a brief trial. True to the spirit of its founders, and I believe 
in accord with the public sentiment in our state, those in charge of this Col- 
lege have steadily persisted in holding to the grand idea that the practical and 
the theoretical of agriculture shall here go hand in hand; but while this is 
true, it by no means follows that the difficulties have all vanished after the 
experience of more than a score of years. How to manage this large force of 
students, for this brief time each day, with the least possible loss (they cannot 
by any management be handled with profit to the departments), and so that 
they shall retain their sympathy with labor and the laborer, gain correct 
notions of farm methods, economy and practice is the problem which meets us 
daily. 
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The objects to be reached by our system of student labor are as I understand 
them : 

First, To keep hands and mind in sympathy with labor. This is para- 
mount to every other consideration. The young man, who in his college 
course imbibes, as so many do, a sort of contempt for manual labor and the 
man who performs it, and who gets very stilted notions abeut culture and the 
exalted character of the work he must do, because, forsooth, he isa graduate, 
is not calculated to blossom out into the common-sense, aggressive, enterpris- 
ing yourg American who is ready to do anything honorable, until something 
better offers, and who is sure to make his way in the world. ‘The influence of 
putting on a work dress and engaging in manual labor a part of each day has 
a tendency to fix the adit of labor, if real work is performed (if it is a sham, 
a make-believe work, it is only a curse), and the effect is salutary upon the 
student. It gives him a kind of right self-reliance and independence if he is 
honest with himself and his work, that he would not be likely to secure in any 
other way, and that is of incalculable value in the formation of character. 

Second. The labor system gives students the privilege of earning a portion 
of the necessary expenses incurred in pursuing their college course, thus 
enabling many to enjoy the benefits of study here, who would not feel that they 
could do so without this opportunity of defraying their own expenses in part. 
I may say in this connection that those students who have found it necessary 
to be doubly diligent in their college course to secure needed funds, have 
usually g oraduated with honor, and to- “day are among one most honored of the 
alumni of this College. 

Third. Out door labor promotes bodily health. ‘A soul mind in a sound 
body’’ is as essential in agricultural pursuits as in any other, and there is 
nothing more desirable as a health preservative than plenty of work in the 
open alr. 

Fourth. The labor system was designed to accomplish all I have named, 
and it has always been and is the first thought of those in charge, to so 
arrange the labor and secure such competent supervision that, while for the 
students’ sake it was paid labor, it should be as far as possible educational in its 
character, affording the student ample opportunities for observing the manip- 
ulations of farm work in all of its details, and to have more or less of actual 
practice in them all, thus giving him the privilege of familiarizing himself 
with the best tiated of tillage anid stock husbandry, of gardening and hor- 
ticulture. A moment’s thought will convince any reasonable critic “that it is 
much easier to plan and indicate on paper how all this shall be accomplished, 
than to execute and carry to successful issue such plans. The farm depart- 
ment is sometimes criticised by those who think that every young man who 
graduates here should know all about practical farming and turn out a furmer, 
and because some of our graduates seem to know little of the details of farm 
work, and engage in other occupations after graduation, they brand system, 
management, and all as a failure. Now, I am happy to say that a good per 
cent of our graduates are farmers—not all. Many young men come to us 
who have fully decided to follow some one of the professions. We do not 
expect to change their plans during their course; but we do hold most strongly 
to the idea that the practical instruction our work system gives will quite likely 
be of great value to them in after life. Is there a profession, or business, or 
position in the wide world, worthy of a true man’s ambition, where practical 
knowledge of every day affairs would not often come in play to great advan- 
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tage? It seems to me alittle unfair to select the work departments for such 
criticism as I have named. A student takes his mathematical course (I use 
this ouly to illustrate the point, as it is equally true of all courses). He man- 
ages to get through the examinations, but he has had no liking for mathe- 
matical studies. Now, how much does he know of mathematics? It is safe 
to say that he does not know nearly as much as he might have known. Does 
any one think of criticising the mathematical department because of his stu- 
pidity, or carelessness, or lack of application? Most assuredly not. And so in 
practical work we should remember that not every student (most do) will be 
interested and make the best use of his opportunities. Some will fail in 
application and attention to practical work, and as a necessary result go out with 
very limited knowledge of the farm and its details. I think there is a ten- 
dency to look upon the labor system as a part and parcel of the farm and 
horticultural departments—a something for which these departments should be 
held to strict account, while the other college departments are relieved from 
all responsibility in the adjustment of this, the most difficult and perplexing 
of all our college work. Now, 1 think I am right in saying that while the farm 
and horticultural departments have the oversight of this labor directly, and 
are in no wise to shirk any responsibility which consistently attaches thereto, 
it can only fairly be said that they in common with each and every other 
department are responsible for its success or failure—no more, no less. The 
rules of labor are made by the Faculty. Hach department has voice in these. 
Is the farm or horticultural departments in any way benefited by the exercise 
of this labor system more than the chemical, the mathematical, the botani- 
cal, the entomological, the English? Does not this college owe its very exis- 
tence to-day to this labor system? Are not the departments which enter into 
its make-up, then, alike dependent upon it and responsible, to a certain 
extent, forits management? Itis not the labor system of the farm or the hor- 
ticultural departments, of the chemical or botanical. It is the labor system 
of the Michigan State Agricultural College. To succeed, it must have the 
moral support of all college authorities; it must be thought of sufficient 
importance to receive such place and recognition in the curriculum of study as 
its value and the grave interests attaching to its administration demand. I 
believe there should be at least a half hour of each week assigned to the 
superintendents who have the labor in charge, and this should be in the curric- 
ulum and observed as strictly as any college recitation, when the superinten- 
dent should discuss, in a practical way, questions connected with the labor 
system—the rate of wages, plans of work, details of operations, ete. Much 
might be done even in this brief time to encourage the good feeling and 
mutual understanding between the department and students, which are so essen- 
tial to success in relations of this character. 

Again, the Professor of Agriculture. who superintends the farm, and the 
student labor thereon, and who is held directly responsible for its manage- 
ment, should have the class assigned to the farm for labor, for class-room 
instruction, to make the work efficient. Now I have the freshmen, their second 
term, in agriculture, and do not see them again for class-room instruction 
until the last term of their senior year. The Sophomores are now, and have 
been for years, assigned to the farm department for labor the entire Sopho- 
more year, but as Professor of Agriculture I do not have a single opportunity to 
See them in class-room during this time. It seems to me this is a grave mis- 
take, and increases perceptibly the difficulties of managing student labor. 
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While Iam aware that onr course of study is crowded, and it is not easy to 
omit anything, I cannot help affirming that our labor system is of sufficient 
importance to demand the small portion of time I haye named for this 
purpose. 

Two of the great difficulties we have to contend with practically are, finding 
work fcr so large a force, especially at those seasons of the year when the 
farm does not offer much out-of-door labor, and the lack of competent super- 
visors of student labor. Men of skill, energy, patience, good nature, coupled 
with firmness and tact, quick to see and prompt to decide, are needed for this 
work. ‘To keep competent men for this work only, supervising students three 
hours in the afternoon, would entail a large additional expense upon the 
department. What work could be given them profitably when not engaged in 
supervision I am unable to say. 

I believe the only practical solution of this question is to train students for 
this work. Make those who have always been attentive to labor duties, and 
have acquired some skill in the practical details of farm operations, overseers 
of gangs and allow them extra compensation therefor. The thought of some 
preferment of this kind I fancy would be something of a stimulus to students, 
make them more thoughtful of and attentive to labor duties. Such supervi- 
gion would require constant attention and oversight from those in charge, but 
given some of the conditions I have suggested, I think it would prove an 
advance method if not an absolute success. Then the marking of the labor 
performed by the overseer in charge the same as a recitation, I believe will be 
found advantageous. We find this plan works very well on the farm. We 
began it as an experiment at the opening of the present College year. So far 
Tam pleased with the plan. 

I may very properly refer here to the labor of the students on the farm 
during the time covered by this report. Here, as elsewhere, some are found 
who believe ‘“‘the former days were better than these,’ and with a pride 
pardonable, perhaps, because of past association, assert quite strongly that 
students use to work better, more steadily than in these latter days. In other 
words they fear there is a tendency to decline in the vigor and efliciency of our 
labor system—that there are more absentees from work and more excusing of 
students from this exercise than formerly. 

‘*One generation passeth away and another cometh,”’? but the human nature 
of both is very like in its manifestation, and the alamni who glance at this 
report will pardon me for saying what I believe they will admit as too true, 
that in their class, the best of all, there were some shirks, some drones, some 
good fellows who came to College constitutionally tired and never got rested 
during their college course so that they engaged in labor with any spirit. The 
classes of the present day do not greatly differ from their predecessors. I can 
gay very decidedly, so far as my department is concerned, that students have 
been as punctual and attentive to labor duties as we could reasonably expect. 
We have been, and we intend to be, as strict in enforcing labor rules as we are 
in enforcing those requiring attendance upon classes. We are not inclined to 
the Utopian idea that the system is perfect or the management faultless, but 
we are striving with firm heart to realize what we believe is a practical ideal— 
taking things as they are, not as we might desire them. 

The only answer I need make to any of these doubters in the efficiency of 
our labor system is to say, that while we have reduced the number of men 
employed on the farm so as to give more labor for students, with a less number 
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of students on the farm (as a larger proportion have been employed on the 
garden than ever before, one-half instead of one-third as formerly), the farm 
work has been promptly and seasonably attended to, and our work in perma- 
nent improvements, ditching, laying tile, clearing, and stumping fields, and 
labor on and about buildings will compare very favorably with that accom- 
plished during any two years in the history of the department. It follows as a 
logical sequence that as the working force is largely students, they must have 
labored, and that punctually and with energy to have accomplished so much. 
If any doubt we shall be pleased to show them the work performed and the 
records made. 

I have devised some plans to furnish labor to students at those seasons of 
the year when the farm offers but little, but as there is some prospect of 
arranging for a mechanical course which will occupy students a portion of the 
time in shops, and thus necessitate changes in our courses of study, as well as 
our work, I defer their presentation. I desire to record my grateful apprecia- 
tion of the advice and encouragement of President Abbot in all matters 
relating to the adjustment of student labor and the development of the farm 
department. Conversant with the peculiar perplexities of the management, 
he has been always ready to give aid and support to any plan or change that 
seemed to promise increased efficiency. 


DISBURSEMENTS OF FARM DEPARTMENT. 
Sept. 1, 1880,to Sept. 30, 1881, to 


Current Expense. Sept. 30, 188]. Sept. 30, 1882, 
RIVET) OTe Ieee ie ae Sore yee Fate TRS Se coe eee $974 21 $963 95 
HermanencemM proviementea.- eee setoecoes see eoe eee eee 64 91 140 00 
LUFT ANy OUSV AY Sy 0 SE STS IN a ie SP tel ag ee Uy An Be Ss Air 49 62 291 O4 
RepaAzAirs. Ol wimplements) 452 oes oe ease eee ce eee eee 59 45 95 56 
TLC ee enta est oie yeti ee a Seka hy, NOR S CAY ghon S  ae  e 1,578 85 1,531 84 
DUCE Deere eee cree Shc et COs pee Eee ae oem anette 23 27 58 49 
SOT Cees Cet a RRO PA TEE DSR egy eee etc ee 144 36 218 59 
ANGE Ca Ee ae SE Sas RE ee A 2 Oe RSE Oe aS Seas ee Ee 103 68 33 60 
DTG SS BRI SR Ce UO Pete ae as eam ae eee See Oe 44 70 124 83 
REPALCA OLD UIIGING Se ee ce we Soa sles ese Aa eia ce a aaeeee 29 20 73 53 
Seedsine ss see 2cca2 fee S) Lowe De Page eect eevee ae ene 16 84 60 99 
MAT OUSOe See ce ae SL d oN Dh fa bot 8 A A bale Rey pga 2 770 31 638 73 
1B Spee NA ea a a a ae eee = ope eee Saas ee ae oe 4 25 3 25 
LEGIT ak de Sa re ee ane LOO en EE Re eG. PRC R R a TS i 14 89 
SOAS EVLA EY Oa) ge Mie LER ah Bi Yel Es ea ates bs ede oe Se ye eee ee ee 1,656 63 1,541 57 
APMC LLMENLS: |e ck cess ewes. Coes Bee enc orecece ee a saaeeee 17 01 


——— —_—_—_—— —__ ——— 


$5,520 28 $5,807 87 


Special appropriations...............- SEM Pure 5 Stee PE $6,927 37 
Expended as follows: 
IBuil@ingst- 22 se eos Sal Jowte ke Soe eat oe ee eee eee Beene $2,989 96 
andamplementsese so joo ees ee ee eee ee 2 ee eee os oe 85 71 
Models ‘andiappanabus: 2525s ea ee eee oe ms Se 94 55 
ences and bridee. 22.0: $253k. sos. cece eee esc See ee 181 05 
Manm nouse 420 es es ee ee Ae 2 2 ree ae aw a ee 87 02 
DRAINS Rech 3S ee lo! 2 Ce ti 2 oe bit Be Lege or ee 405 32 
Shee ps oe. eaten on eres ead ee ea Le er 602 30 
SOWING 2 oc oe Nd ee NAY re ee Se ete 2), =, 1 188 00 
nsilace experiments: ..<.. .as5 coches nese eee eee o-oo een eee eee 309 28 
Cattle ste La ee ee TS OMe Ts eee oe 22 1 bl neon 1,984 18 


$6,927 37 


= 
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Current Expense, 


Cash receipts of Farm Department: 


Sept. 1, 1880, to 
Sept. 30, 1881. 
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Sept. 30, 1881, to 
Sept. 30, 1882, 


LAS tf (2) so Le aie a A 9 9 oe Ae 7 Ee CE aS $ 88 $4 00 
Mena bLeAM a =e een ee ae ane Sk oe oe a ae eee 123 36 39 10 
SHHOOMES ey] Bos ket Repeat Seen ea Er tn epee SADIE S SRA 112 50 71 20 
Table sects she. 4 5 VaMyaeine see ale mrs Bes wets Sats Lemna 1,989 56 2,381 67 
IMEE (Th ae eee ee trae es eS eee eae eee 25 39 7 50 
Fe OVENS) 0M Paes aA Ae INR EP an 2 a a Se ne 784 04 384 82 
SICA (epee Bee sam Na 5 ee a ne FO tae ate ne ae i et 396 57 422 30 
“EASE 1 spelen se ete ie SIs aE Es se Se thE ee Be ee 796 43 1,357 05 
OL ILOCS ee soe ae See i eke SMR AS Ne he Ue | ad ee 27 15 
Repairs of im plementsee meses sete eee ears ase = 59 59 3 39 
MATIN OMSCr = eee ee een eee ee oe ee eee heee ee a Se 963 28 
Wiood tu. 2) fash eee SIA See th eee 472 92 66 69 
TBE Ty Cen Be Bee ie ne tel Reema ee Bead ie et ee 16 35 19 78 

$4,777 59 $5,747 93 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF FARM DEPARTMENT FROM SEPT. 
1, 1880, TO SEPT. 30, 1882. 


Disbursements as seen in classified statement above: 


Currentiexpenses | Se0sisel nas see ea ee $5'020028) ae eee 
Special appropriations, 1880, 1881_..............-..-- FSO 46: ce Sgeaenee 
Current expense shh, WS02. 2 23 5 Seuss 5-tesk sek B80, 87 ttc Boe ae 
Special appropriations, 1881, 1882.._..............-.- 4644: 9), 3 es 

Receipts as seen in classified statement above: 
Gusny received, ISS. ISer Fs ek ee tl ee ee es $4,777 58 
ast received, LS8ls;1S82e. 2 22.2 s a nS es Ss (ES oe ee 5,747 93 
INVENGOLYyASe D6. oO, 1S822_- 4 So ee $25 D2 485 cae ee eee 
inventory, sept. 1, 1S60. 62°... - 222. 525 be 17,480) 62) 2 2 2. 2 eee eee ee 

Increase of inventory from Sept. 1, 1880, to 
Be Wiious theo! det Seti eo set Dee eee ee 8,046 85 
1ST (AFIS Sea Dee ema = ys ay a NRE ple aahe aaN SIG) 85 0.5332) eee 
$18,572 37 $18,572 37 


The large increase in inventory during the two years ending Sept. 30, 1882, 
is largely due to the purchase of thoroughbred stock, and the increase in the 
herds as seen in the enumeration of stock. The farm and buildings thereon 
are not embraced in this inventory, nor any items that properly belong to 
permanent improvements. When it is remembered that we have expended 
for new buildings, $3,450.96; for posts and boards, fencing, $181.05; drains, 
tile, etc., $405.32; well at farm-house, $140; other permanent improvements, 
$167.64; total, $4,344.97; and that aside and independent of this amount we 
have a small balance on the right side of the account, as seen in the above 
summary, it will, I think, be considered as a fair showing for the farm 
department. I may say that we have not in our plans and work been giving 
undue prominence to the financial outcome. To make the department most 
efficient, of most practical value to students with the means at our command, 
has been our first thought. To do this with that that true economy and 
regard to business which are underlying principles in all successful practical 
management has been our purpose. 

I may not close this report without expressing my obligations to the State 
Board of Agriculture for hearty codperation and support in my plans for the 
improvement of the department. 
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Mr. A. Birch, the farm foreman, and Mr. W. Brown, the herdsman, merit 
most kindly mention. In these reponsible positions each has been attentive 
to duty, and interested in promoting the efficiency of the department, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

SAM’L JOHNSON, 


Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of the Farm. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Oct. 20, 1882. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HORTICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


To the President of the State Agricultural College: 


The following is a brief report of improvements and work done in the 
Horticultural Department during the College year ending September, 1882: 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


The main drive up from the west gate to the President’s house has been 
widened eight feet, and a gutter has been put on the north side. The river 
bank has been repaired and sodded as far as the Botanical Laboratory. This 
drive has been repaired and the whole from the west gate graveled over. A 
new drive has been laid ont on the west side of the Chemical Laboratory, run- 
ning to the greenhouses. The lawn about the chemical laboratory has been 
laid out entirely new and provided with walks around the building. The 
grounds about Wells Hall have been graded, sodded, and walks and drives 
have been putin order. The old bed of asparagus hus been taken off, and 
the whole area graded and seeded down, or graveled over. Around the Presi- 
dent’s house the flower beds have been changed into more suitable forms and 
filled up with other soil and compost. The Jawn about the new library build- 
ing has been graded and new drives laid out. The whole has been seeded 
down and a plantation of shrubs and shade trees set out. Tile has been laid 
for draining the steam holes in front of Wells Hull dewn to the ice house. 
The compost heap has been turned over several times and enlarged. Gravel 
has been put on over nearly all the drives. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Different kinds of evergreens and shrubs have been planted in some of the 
beds and lawns. I prepared and subsoiled a piece of ground in the garden, 
west of the apple orchard, for nursery purposes. Cherry trees have been planted 
out there, and between the rows, gooseberries and currants. We received as a 
donation from Mr. Bragg, of Kalamazoo, 40 young apple trees and 12 peach 
trees, of different and very good varieties, which have been planted ont. 
Apple, pear, plum, cherry, quince, peach, and apricot seed have been sowed 
in rows, and some of the young plants are ready to transplant next fall. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Has been for the year under my own supervision. I have had the assistance 
of Mr. F. Sindlinger as foreman, and am now having, in addition, the very 
efficient and intelligent aid of Mr. E. D. Millis, a recent graduate. The hot 
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beds have been enlarged. We raised lettuce, cucumber, melons, radish, car- 
rots, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, tomatoes, pepper, egg plants, etc., and had 
full success. Considering the unfavorable weather some crops in the garden 
are very good. The garden has been planted out as follows: 


North Side, First Square. 


1 row corn, Early Minnesota. 2 rows beets, Blood Turnip. 
1 row corn, Early Narragauset. 6 rows turnips, Red Top. 

11 rows corn, Egyptian Sweet. 6 rows beans, Karly Valentine. 

10 rows corn, Excelsior. 2 rows beets, Blood Turnip. 

17 rows corn, Stowell’s Evergreen. 10 rows strawberries, differeut kinds, 
4 rows beans, Karly Valentine. planted out this spring. 
5 rows turnips, Red Top. 4 rows tomatoes, Perfection, Acme, Im- 
1 row Blood Turnip Beet. proved ‘Trophy. 
7 rows beans, Golden Wax. 1 row Brussel Sprouts. 
4 rows peas, Champion of England. 3 rows cabbuge, Late Drumhead. 
2 rows peas, Carter’s First Crop. 1 border with pepper, Large Belle, 
4 rows peas, American Wonder. Cayenne. 
3 rows peas, McLellan’s Advance. l border egg plants, N. Y. Imperial 
2 rows Beets Blood ‘Turnip. Black Pekin. 
7 rows turnips, Red Top. 1 border leeks. 


3 rows carrots, Karly Horn. 


North Side, Second Square. 


22 rows onions, tied Wethersfield, White| 1 row cabbage, Late Drumhead. 
Globe, White Portugal, and for gen-| 1 row potatoes, Queen of the Valley. 


eral crop, Yellow @ Anvers. 4 row potatoes, St. Patrick. 
7 rows Salsify, or vegetable oysters. 4 row potatoes, Mammoth Pearl. 
16 rows parsnips. 1 row potatoes, White Elephant, 
6 rows carrots, Improved Long Orange. | 1 row potatoes, Late Beauty of Hebron, 
4 rows cabbage, Early Wakefield. 12 rows potatoes, Burbank’s Seedling, 
1 row cabbage, Savoy. 11 rows potatoes, Beauty of Hebron. 
2 rows cabbage, Early Flat Dutch. 30 rows potatoes, Karly Rose. 


2 rows cauliflower, Karly Erfurts. 


South Side, First Square. 


2 rows horseradish. 2 rows cucumbers, White Spined. 

5 rows squashes, Imperial Turban. 2 rows watermelons, Phynneys. 

9 rows squashes, Hubbard. 2 rows watermelons, Black Spanish. 

1 row sqnashes, Vegetable Marrow. 2 rows watermelons, Mountain Sweet. 
1 row squashes, Boston Market. 3 rows muskmelons, Hackensack. 

4 rows squashes, Summer, 3 rows muskmelons, Nutmeg. 

3 rows pumpkins, Large Cheese. 12 rows asparagus. 


South Side, Second Square. 
1 border with thyme, sage, sheives, and| 1 row cucumbers for pickles. 


endive. 6 rows celery, London Red, Boston Mar- 
6 rows lettuce, Curled Simpson. ket. 
6 rows lettuce, Boston Market. 4 rows corn, Early Minnesota. 
6 rows lettuce, Ferry’s Price Head. 25 rows potatoes, Beauty of Hebron. 
4 rows cabbage, Late Drumhead. 25 rows potatoes, Burbank’s Seedling. 
LAWNS. 


Our lawns have been badly damaged by white grubs. The injured places 
have been worked over and reseeded. Trenches have been made for laying 
tile whereve rneeded, and appear to be satisfactory. 


APPLE ORCHARD. 


Considerable pruning has been done by the Junior class, and it will take 
two years more before the trees get to the right shape. 
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CHERRY, PLUM, AND PEAR ORCHARD. 


The regular spring pruning has been done here, and the grounds eultivated 
and cleaned. 


VINEYARDS. 


The one near President Abbot’s house I consider a failure. A great many 
of the vines are lost on account of too heavy soil. We can have no success 
there. The one near Well’s Hall gets on better. The new wood is splendid, 
and after one year’s more care, it will produce fruit. 


BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 


These are situated in the garden. For further bearing they have to be 
transplanted in the fall and removed out of the garden, on account of too 
poor soil. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Our last year’s general planting was the ‘‘ Wilson”’ for the general crop; 
they have not been very successful. I received from Mr. Byron Lower in Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., as a donation, 2C0 plants of strawberries, which he calls 
‘‘Mammoth Excelsior.” The greatest part were planted on President Abbot's 
garden. I can say that I never saw a strawberry doing as well in every respect. 
The fruit is of the largest size and very solid, while its flavor is unsurpassed. 
It is one of the freest growing varieties, and consequently will be suitable for 
most all soils. It wiil be certainly for next year our general crop. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LOUIS KNAPPER, 
Superintendent of the Horticultural Department. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 


To the President of the State Agricultural College : 


The State Board of Agriculture having requested the officers of the College 
in their annual report ‘‘ to give considerable fullness to the condition of the 
departments, their buildings, courses of instruction, means of illustration and 
experimentation, and in addition suggestions for the enlargement and perfec- 
tion of their departments,’’ I herewith submit an extended report of the 


condition, working, and needs of the Chemical Department for the current 
year. 


CLASS INSTRUCTION. 


Autumn term.—During the first term of the College year I gave a lecture 
daily in Elementary Chemistry to the Sophomore class, the subject matter of 
the lecture being thoroughly illustrated by elaborate experiments. The class 
spent four hours a week for a part of the term in repeating and verifying 
these experiments in the laboratory. This laboratory work was not required of 
the class, and involved certain expenditures to pay for the chemicals they 
used. The interest of the class in this study was shown by the fact that every 
member of the class paid his fee and took the full coursein chemical manipu- 
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lation. The value of this work is to be measured not alone by the increased 
familiarity with the subject matter, but also by the dexterity acquired in per- 
forming chemical experiments, which will be of great use in after life, espe- 
cially if any become teachers of Physical Science. 

During the same term I gave a full course of lectures to the Junior class in 
Agricultural Chemistry, the subject matter being fully illustrated by experi- 
ment wherever it admitted of experimental demonstration. In these lectures 
I endeavored to give full information concerning the applications of chem- 
istry to agriculture in all its branches, with special reference to the uses of 
chemistry in farm operations of every kind. 

The instruction during the autumn term is given entirely by lectures, the 
lecture of each day being reviewed at the opening of the succeeding day’s 
lecture by a terse and vigorous questioning of the class on the subject matter. 

Spring term.—One lecture a day (with ample experimental illustrations) 
was given to the Sophomore class, finishing elementary chemistry and com- 
pleting organic chemistry; a few additional lectures on Blowpipe Analysis 
(determinative mineralogy), and on Quantitative Chemical Analysis by volume 
(Volumetric Analysis). The class (in two divisions) spent one hour a day in 
laboratory practice in Blowpipe Analysis and in Volumetric Analysis (Acidi- 
metry, Alkalimetry, etc.). I thus had charge of the Sophomore class for 
three hours a day for the spring term, but my assistant in chemistry had per- 
sonal supervision of the class during laboratory work. 

During this term I heard the Junior class in a daily recitation in Ganot’s 
Physics, the subject being very fully illustrated by experiments with excellent 
apparatus, much of it new. 

Summer term.—-The Sophomores spent three hours daily in chemical 
analysis, making separate determinations of the chemical composition of one 
hundred substances. In this list were included a large number of commer- 
cial and technical products. The following extract from the College Speculum 
exhibits one phase of their work: 


ANALYTICAL RESULTS IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 


The Sophomore class in their work in chemical analysis haye combined 
work and play in the analysis of various substances which at different 
times have ficoded the markets of our State. Some of the results already 
reached by the class are given here, with the cost of the article and the price 
at which it was offered for sale: 

1. Coaline.—Eight ounces of sal soda (carbonate of sodium) in a gallon of 
water, with afew drops of nitro-benzol to give it an agreeable odor. Costs 3 
cents a gallon; retail price 40 cents. 

2. Silver Plating Fluid.—An ounce vial of solution of nitrate of mercury, 
which will form a temporary silvery coating when rubbed on brass, copper, or 
silver, which speedily tarnishes when exposed to the air. Cost 3 cents; retail 
price 50 cents. 

3. Nickel Plating Fluwid is the same as 2, except that a little nitrate of cop- 
per and nitrate of nickel are added to the solution of nitrate of mercury. 
Cost 3 cents; retail price 50 to 75 cents. 

4, Fire Test Powders, to prevent explosions in kerosene lamps, the break- 
ing of lamps and chimneys, and the danger of burning from the use of low- 
grade oil. These are pill-coxes containing one or two ounces of common salt, 
colored with aniline red. Cost 1 centa box; retail price 60 cents, or two for 
a dollar. 
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5. Hire Proof Powder from Wisconsin is water-lime. Cost 4 cent; retail 
price not known. 

6. Silver Polish.—Pill-box filled with water-lime. Cost 4 cent; retail price 
2d cents. 

7. Ozone. A package of about $ pound weight, consisting of pulverized 
sulphur, colored with lampblack and scented with oil of cinnamon. Cost 4 
cents; retail price $2.00. 

8. Spew’s Preservative #luid consists of one ounce of bisulphite of soda 
dissolved ina pint of water. Cost 5 cents; retail price $1.50. 

9. Marie Fontaine’s Moth and Freckle Cure.—‘‘ For externa] use only. Put 
the contents of this package into an eight-ounce bottle, and then fill with 
rainwater.’ ‘The package contains thirty-two grains of corrosive sublimate, or 
mercuric chloride. Cost $ cent; retail price 50 cents. 

I also gave a course of lectures to the Junior class on meteorology, giving 
the general principles of meteorology and climatology, bringing into special 
prominence the recent advances in meteorology by means of the splendid con- 
tributions to this science by the United States Signai Service. I aimed to 
elucidate such principles and offer such information as will assist the student 
in acquiring such an insight into the laws of storms and the natural succession 
of meteorological phenomena as will enable him to make a forecast of proba- 
bilitivs of the weather which will be of great value in operations on the farm, 
in securing his crops, guarding his fruits and caring for his stock. The suc- 
cessful farmer needs to be wiser than Solomon when he said, ‘‘ He that 
observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap.”? That was said before daily announcements of probabilities of the 
weather were telegraphed from Dan to Beersheba. The farmer needs to 
observe the wind and regard the cloudsif he would win from the joint action 
of wind and clouds the best possible results in field, fruit, and flock. 

It will be seen from this summary of class-room work that I have had 
supervision of classes averaging nearly four hours a day for the entire college 
year, a number no teacher should attempt to fill, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the preparation of experiments and illustrations consumes an equal 
number of hours, to say nothing of the absolute necessity for a teacher to 
keep fully abreast with the constant advancement in the sciences in which he 
gives instruction. J have charge of classes for double the number of hours 
of the average of professors at this College, notwithstanding the large amount 
of time that must be consumed in the preparation of my experimental illus- 
trations outside of class hours. It is obvious that one of the pressing require- 
ments of this department is that my work shall be divided, an additional 
teacher in chemistry appointed, and thus something like equality in the distri- 
bution of the work of the Coliege be secured. 


OUTSIDE WORK. 


Onerous as are the duties in the class-room the work which comes upon me 
from sources outside the class-room is nearly overwhelming. I will call 
attention to a few of these. 

Correspondence.—I receive a Jarge number of letters and on a great variety 
of topics. Many of these should be directed to other officers, e. g., asking 
information in regard to admission to College, the qualifications and require- 
ments for admission to the higher classes, special opportunities for study; 
inquiries concerning the stock kept at the College, kinds of animals for sale 
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and prices, where and how to secure animals for breeding purposes, etc. Many 
write to ask about the capabilities of Michigan soils for general farming pur- 
poses, their adaptation to fruit raising or stock breeding; others in regard to 
the health of the State, or the healthfulness of particular localities; others 
concerning the value of certain articles of diet and their influence on the 
human economy, or how to detect the more common adulterations of food; 
others ask for information about books treating on special subjects; some how 
to make hair grow, and others how to take it off. In short, letters pour in 
upon me in number and variety of topics that will find parallel only in those 
sent to that treasure-house of all useful information, the newspaper editor! 
It would take no small part of the time of one clerk to answer the inquiries 
which cannot be neglected without giving serious offence. 

Materials for Analysis.—A bewildering variety of substances are sent here 
for chemical analysis. Marls, mucks, minerals of great variety, ores innu- 
merable, clays, and plastic materials, soils, limestones, building stones, patent 
medicines, secret nostrums, hair dyes, corn cures, lotions, liniments, culinary 
and potable waters, mineral waters for the detection and identification of the 
curative agencies which they do not possess, etc. Analyses for medico-legal 
purposes, the detection and punishment of crime. ‘These and kindred sub- 
jects for investigation serve to fill up the spare hours of the chemist! 

Meteorological Observations.—The meteorological observations which were 
begun in 1863 have been continued to the present time, giving more than 
nineteen years of continuous observations. They are the most complete 
record ever kept in this State, and will become more valuable each year. 

Farmers’ Institutes.—The farmers’ institutes which were inaugurated in 
1875 mainly through my efforts have been continued up to the present time. 
They have accomplished so much good, have given such an impetus to every- 
thing pertaining to agriculture, and been so instrumental in bringing iuto har- 
monious action all classes who are interested in the greatest and noblest of 
human avocations that it is no wonder they have spread into neighboring 
states. The interest thus awakened in all that pertains to agriculture will 
spread and deepen as the years flow on. 

I attended the Farmers’ Institutes in Greenville and Macon last January, 
and delivered at each place a lecture on the Ripening of Wheat, giving the 
chemical composition of wheat at different periods of ripening, from the 
earliest formation of the berry up to dead-ripeness. The grain (Schumacher 
and Clawson) was gathered at intervals of 24 hours for 21 days in succession, 
and the 42 specimens of grain were submitted to careful chemical analysis, 
by which means the successive chemical changes in the develepment and 
ripening of the grain were accurately determined. This paper was also read 
before the Society for the Promotion of Scientific Agriculture at its meeting 
in Cincinnati in August, 1881. It has attracted attention not only in this 
country, but also in Europe. W. H. Brewer, Professor of Agriculturein Yale 
College, publicly said in Cincinnati that ‘‘ this is the most important contribu- 
tion ever made to the chemistry of the ripening of wheat.’’ Ths results of 
this investigation are embodied in the Agricultural Section of the United 
States Census. 

Miscellaneous Investigations.—I have made many investigations which would 
be difficult to classify, such as the contamination of cistern water, sources of 
such defilement and means of prevention; modes by which wells become foul 
by organic filth, the means of averting untimely frosts in spring and autumn, 
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ete., etc. Some of these articles have been widely circulated in the public 
press. 

American Public Health Assoctation.—I was elected a member of this Asso- 
ciation in 1873. I have attended many of its meetings. In 1879 I was 
elected 2d Vice President; in 1880, Ist Vice President, and in 1881, Presi- 
dent. These are highly prized honors, but they impose heavy duties. The 
duties of President this year made a large demand upon my time and energy 
both in extensive correspondence and in attendance on the meetings in St. 
Paul and Indianapolis. The object of the association is the promotion of the 
public health. As no class in the community are more interested in the 
public health than farmers, and more benefited by its preservation, it seems 
proper that a Professor in an Agricultural College should contribute what lay 
within his power to advancing the public health, 

Hand-Book of Chemical Analysis.—In 1869 I prepared and privately printed 
a HANDBOOK OF INoRGANIC ANALYsIS for the use of my students, and printed 
asecond edition in 1875. This Handbook has been used as a text-book in five 
colleges. The demand for the book has been so great that the second edition 
is exhausted, and I shall prepare a third and enlarged edition the coming 
winter. 

Society for the Promotion of Scientific Agriculture.—I have been a member 
of this Society from its first organization ; have attended all its meetings, and 
read papers at all its annual meetings. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SORGHUM. 


The last Legislature appropriated, for the Chemical Department, $1,500 a 
year for 1881 and 1882, for the purchase of apparatus and for special investi- 
gations in chemistry. One of the topics which leading members of the Legis- 
lature desired to have specially investigated was sorghum as a sugar-producing 
plant, and its capabilities to furnish a desirable table syrup. ‘Last year an 
acre of amber cane was raised on the College farm, and this year an acre and 
a quarter. Better results would have been secured if broom corn had not 
been planted in close proximity to the cane both years. I knew nothing of 
this arrangement till too late for remedy. A Victor mill and Cook’s Auto- 
matic Evaporator were purchased from the Blymer Manufacturing Company, 
of Cincinnati. With these appliances the crops of sorghum for two years 
have been worked up. The quantity of sugar yet produced is not large, but 
the beautiful specimens now in my possession are significant of possibilities in 
this direction, while the quality of table syrups produced, at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents a gallon, shows that the farmers may supply themselves 
with a table syrup of the best quality, entirely free from all grassy or sorghum 
taste, at a cost far below the glucose syrups now flooding the markets. With 
more costly apparatus, defecators and vacuum pans, I have little doubt that 
sorghum sugar can be manufactured of good quality and at remunerative 
rates. With the abundant production of sugar and syrup from sorghum, and 
the perfecting of the electric light, our people may yet find a very literal 
fulfillment of the demand of Dr. Arnold for human advancement—* sweet- 
ness and light !’’ 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE SOURCES OF NITROGEN IN PLANTS. 


The vexed problem in agricultural chemistry is the source of the nitrogen 
in plants; the most pressing demand in high farming is an abundant and 
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cheap supply of available nitrogen. In order to make some contribution to 
this subject for both the reasons assigned, I devised and carried out a set of 
experiments bearing on the question whether the nitrogen contained in the 
vegetable matter of soils (humus) might not be a source of combined nitrogen 
for certain orders of plants, while other orders would fail to secure a supply 
from this source. In these experiments flower pots were filled with soil from 
which eyery trace of combined nitrogen had been excluded except that con- 
tained in humus; in such soil clover, beans, and peas were planted as repre- 
sentatives of one class of plants, and wheat as the type of a different class. 
A profound interest was awakened in this subject in the mind of every one 
who saw these experimental plants. A paper on this subject was read before 
the Society fur Promotion of Scientific Agriculture at the meeting in Montreal, 
and the facts, as far as they were developed, were eagerly caught up by the 
public press. It is proposed to repeat, verify, and extend these experiments 
next year. 


NEW APPARATUS, 


A large part of the special appropriation for the Chemical Department has 
been expended in the purchase of new and improved apparatus, especially for 
the study of physics. Most of this apparatus was manufactured by Ducretet, 
of Paris, and specially imported for the College by J. W. Queen & Co. 
Prominent among these new acquisitions I enumerate the following: Saccha- 
rimeter, Soleil Ventzke, Crooke’s Tubes, to illustrate the 4th state of matter; 
Melloni’s Apparatus, for radiant heat; Tyndall’s Apparatus, for the con- 
version of force; Carre’s Freezer; Browning’s Spectroscope, (2 prisms) ; 
Dubose’s Phosphoroscope ; Arago’s Apparatus, magnetic rotation; Faraday’s, 
ditto; Rhumkorff Inductorium, giving sparks 23 centimetres; Crova’s 
Actinometer; Noremberg’s Polarizing Apparatus; Bertin’s Tourmalins; 
Bohnenberger’s Electroscope; Epinus’s Condenser; Wheatstone’s Rheostat ; 
Wheatstone’s Bridge ; Cailletet’s Apparatus, for liquifying the ‘‘incondensable 
gases ;’? Arago’s Phosphoroscope; Bramah Press; Aneroid Barometer; 
Breguet metallic Therm; Hittorf’?s Apparatus, nonconduction of electricity 
in an absolute vacuum; Natterer’s Tubes; Toepler Holtz Machine. 

This comprehends only a small part of the apparatus already purchased ; 
other articles have been ordered but not yet received. 


LABORATORY EXTENSION. 


The last Legislature appropriated $6,000 to enlarge the Chemical Labora- 
tory. This sum was named from estimates made two years before by a skilled 
architect, but in consequence of the advance in the price of material and 
labor this sam was found to be insufficient to pay for the contemplated exten- 
sion and finishing the same, and the first story of the new part still remains 
unfinished, and an additional appropriation of $1,450 is asked to complete and 
furnish this.first story. These rooms are designed for work in quantitative 
chemical analysis, and for original research and experiment in Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

The upper story is completed, and contains a beautiful lecture room with 
seating capacity for 150; the room is lighted by six large windows, and a sky- 
light over the lecture table 6x10 feet, which affords abundance of light for 
lecture table and blackboards. Three large blackboards are mounted so as to 
be raised or lowered at pleasure. The room ¢ontains eight large ventilators ; 
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is supplied with water and gas. An iron tank capable of holding 7 barrels 
receives the rain from the roof, and by pipes the water is conveyed to all parts 
of the building. ‘The Professor’s study adjoins the lecture-room, as also does 
the private laboratory. ‘The instrument rooms for preserving the apparatus 
are in convenient proximity. The construction, location, and arrangement of 
these rooms have elicited expressions of high commendations from all who 
have examined them. 

The old lecture-room has been converted into a very convenient analytic 
room, and equipped with tables and appliances for twenty students. We now 
have work room for 68 students in chemical analysis, and a lecture-room for 
150 students. The opportunities for students in chemistry, as respects lecture- 
room and work-room in qualitative analysis, will be ample for many years to 
come. 

The Chemical Department for the year has been in a prosperous condition, 
the students have been enthusiastic in their work, and general satisfaction hag 
crowned the work of the year. 

Respectfully submitted, R. C. KEDZIE, 


Professor of Chemistry and Curator of the Chemical Museum. 
LANSING, September, 1882. 


REPORT OF THE ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


To the President: 


I herewith submit my report for two years, 1880-81, 1881-82. 

In the autumn term of each year I gave a course of lectures to the Senior 
class, on Zodlogy, illustrating the subject fully with living specimens, preserved 
specimens from the museum, and histological preparations. The course covered 
half of the term. The class in 1880 numbered 32, and that of 1881 num- 
bered 28. During the remainder of the term I gave to the same class a course 
of lectures in Geology. In this work we used Dana’s text-book. The subject 
was fully illustrated by use of specimens from the Lithological and Paleonto- 
logical collections of the College Museum. While in the pursuit of this study 
the class each year, in company with myself, took the usual excursion to 
Grand Ledge, where the rocks could be studied in situ. I also gave a course 
of lectures during the last half of this term, each year, to the Junior class, 
on Human and Comparative Anatomy. The class of 1880 numbered 33, that 
of 1881 numbered 35. The lectures were illustrated by use of the manikin, 
several other models, and by several skeletons both human and of the lower 
animals, 

During the spring term of each year I gave to the Junior class a full course 
of lectures on Human and Comparative Physiology. There were 34 in each 
class. In connection with the lectures there was laboratory practice for three 
hours each day. Each two students dissected a cat, studying the viscera; the 
subject was injected so as to show graphically the blood vessels, nervous 
system, and the muscles, and several of them dissected other animals, as 
sheep, calves, woodchucks, etc. The enthusiasm and accomplishment of 
every member of each class was such as to make the work exceedingly 
pleasant. In 1882, this term’s work was done in the new building, and the 
superiority of the Eominddi nuk laboratories over the old, crowded, ill-arranged 
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class-room, for laboratory work, was well attested in the interest and progress 
of the students. 

In the summer term of each year the usual course of lectures in Entomology 
was given to the members of the Junior class. The class of 1881 numbered 
30, and that of 1882 numbered 32. This course embraces the anatomy and 
physiology of insects, systematic and economic entomology, and a full course 
of instruction in apiculture. In this latter each student not only sees the 
several manipulations necessary in successful apiculture, but each one actually 
handles the bees and personally performs the several manual operations. 
During the past year two students, one from England, came specially to study 
apiculture. Both have concluded to remain longer, and one to take the full 
course. 

Owing to our large laboratories much more laboratory work was performed 
by the last class than was ever possible before. This practice was of very 
great benefit to the students. The dissections gave to each student a good 
idea of the morphology of bees and of a typical specimen of each order of 
insects. Each student in entomology studies more or less thoroughly the 
biology of some insect, and all make collections, some of which are very fine. 
One student made a fine collection of injurious insects, and gave it to the 
South Haven Pomological Scciety; and the class in 1881 made, with my aid, 
a fine collection of injurious insects, which was exhibited at the meeting of the 
American Horticultural Society, after which the collection was presented to 
the College. The students, without exception, manifested great interest in the 
study of entomology, and the progress made was very satisfactory. 

One post graduate has spent considerable time in receiving private instruc- 
tion, and in performing laboratory work in my department during the last 
year. Two High-school teachers have also received aid and worked in the 
laboratory. 


HOURS OF TEACHING. 


In the fall term I lecture one hour the first half of the term and two hours 
the second half. During the second half I give laboratory instruction two 
hours daily; in the spring term I lecture one hour daily, and give laboratory 
instruction three hours. During the summer term I give one lecture daily 
and laboratory instruction two hours each day. I have no assistant. 


’ 


SUGGESTIONS. 


There are two impediments in the way of the best work in my department. 
One—the lack of some knowledge of free hand-drawing on the part of the 
students—will no longer be felt. The other—some knowledge of the use and 
management of the compound microscope, such as is gained under the instruc- 
tion of Dr. Beal later in the course—ought, in justice to the students, to be 
removed. Points in histology are constantly demanding consideration, which 
can only be given after some knowledge of microscopic manipulation. My 
time in each study is too short to permit the requisite instruction. The 
course of study ought to be changed so as to provide for this instruction in the 
use of the compound microscope as early as the first term of the Junior year. 


COLLEGE WORK OUTSIDE OF THE CLASS ROOM. 


During the two years I have given three public lectures at the College. The 
subject of one delivered in the spring term of 1881 was, ‘‘How to Preserve 
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the Health. One was given in the fall term of the same year; subject, ‘*The 
effect of Environment to Modify Structure.” The third was delivered during 
the summer term of 1882, and the subject was ‘* The Physiological Effects of 
the use of Tobacco and Alcohol.’’ I have devoted all possible spare time to 
putting up and arranging specimens in the museum. During the two years we 
have received large and fine donations from the United States Fish Commis- 
sion, which were sent through the courtesy of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. We have received a fine donation of insects of the 
order of Coleoptera from Mr. Henry Hubbard, of Detroit, and as many more 
insects by exchange. We have also received many other specimens through 
exchange and donation. During the past summer term I have supervised the 
moving of the general museum to the new building. The care and manage- 
ment of the museum has become no small burden, and takes no small part of 
my time. During the first four terms of the two vears I superintended and 
taught in the College Sabbath-school, which is carried on under the general 
charge of the Young Men’s Christian Association. I taught a class in the 
Sabbath-school during the following term. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


During the summer of 1881, I continued the experiments previously com- 
menced to determine the value of the arsenites as a specific against the Codling 
moth. I also continued the experiments with bisulphide of carbon, which 
were begun the previous year. Careful experiments were also made with car- 
bolic acid, and it was ascertained that it was very valuable. I also worked out 
some anatomical points regarding bees, which were before unknown. These 
researches were embodied in papers read before the Cincinnati meeting of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and published in its proceedings. 

During the past season I have made careful experiments to determine the 
minimum amount of the arsenites—Paris green and London purple—which 
will be effectual in destroying insects, and the length of time the poisons 
remain on the plants, under different conditions of rain and drouth, in 
sufficient quantities to be effective. The results are of no small practical 
importance, and with the details of the experiments were given before the 
meeting of the Association for the Promotion of Agriculture at its late meet- 
ing at Montreal. I have also made investigations to determine the nature of 
the so-called “dry feces’? of bees. I tind that the nature of these pellets is 
entirely misunderstood by the persons who have given them consideration ; 
that they are not feces at all, and that bees never void their feces in a dry state. 
The results and minutiz of these experiments were given in my annual 
address as President of the North American Bee-keepers’ Association at its 
last meeting held at Cincinnati. It is probable that both of these papers will 
appear in the next volume of the Report of the State Board of Agriculture. I 
have also made numerous experiments in hopes to find a practical method by 
which queens may be fertilized in confinement. Though I have not succeeded, 
I have had one queen that had her wing clipped as soon as she emerged from 
the cell, and which was confined to the hive, fertilized. This leads me to hope 
that this great desideratum may yet be realized. I have also experimented to 
determine the relation, if any, between the state of the weather and the 
amount of honey secretion. In this pursuit I have weighed a hive with bees 
each night after the bees were all in the hive, and so learned the gain or loss 
of honey. ‘The results aro curious, and often inexplicable; but it will take 
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years before we reach any conclusions that shall be reliable. I should like to 
experiment more, as there are many matters in apiculture and economic ento- 
mology that ought to be investigated ; yet, with my lectures, laboratory work, 
care of the museum and of the apiary, and all without any responsible assist- 
ance, I have but little time and energy for such work. 


THE APIARY. 


In the winter of 1880-81, which was one of the most severe ever known to 
the bee-keepers of the country, one-half of our twelve colonies of bees were 
placed in the cellar and the remainder either packed in chaff or wintered in 
chaff hives. All of those in the cellar wintered well, while all left out died. 
Those wintered in the cellar did remarkably well the following summer, and 
the season’s returns were very satisfactory. We nearly trippled our number 
of colonies, and received more than 100 pounds of honey to the colony. We 
found our Syrian bees very excellent and superior in every way, except that 
they are very cross, especially when queenless. In a paper read before the 
American Bee-keepers’ Society at its meeting at Lexington, Ky., 1 gave a 
description of these bees, and explained their merits and demerits. 

The winter of 1880-81 was very mild and bees wintered well. Our thirteen 
colonies, part in the cellar and part in chaff hives, all came from their winter 
quarters in fine condition. 'Those from the cellar, in which no colony ever 
has died, were set out April 7th. All of our bees were confined by a divis- 
ion-board so as to cover all of the frames, and all warmly covered at ends 
and on top with saw-dust pillows during the cold nights and days of 
spring, and all did very well. There was no trouble from ‘‘spring dwin- 
dling,’ nor could I see that those in chaff hives did better than did those in 
the common hives just from the cellar. The experience here at the College 
speaks loudly in favor of the cellar for wintering bees. 

The season, during the early part, was too cold for nectar secretion, and so 
we got little honey during the white clover bloom. The storage from bass- 
wood was better, but, owing to the same cause, the yield was light. From the 
fall bloom the production has been very good. On the whole, the season hae 
been about one-half of an average one. Our bees have always secured to us a 
profit of over 100 per cent on the value of the bees. The profit is rarely 
below 200. per cent. 

Of our thirteen colonies, we sold five in the spring, have seventeen at the 
present time, and have taken over five hundred pounds of honey. 

The coming winter I shall put most of the hives into the cellar, and the rest 
will be wintered on their summer stands in chaff hives. No pollen will be left 
in the hives, as it is not necessary, and its presence, by stimulatiug the bees to 
winter breeding, may do mischief. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


From our experience, recited above, with two students this year, who came 
to study apiculture, and several letters from others who desire to take the 
course in apiculture and entomology, it occurs to me that one or two notices 
of this course in the leading bee journals might add considerably to our num- 
bers. I believe that a little advertising of this kind would be wise. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


In the past year the department has made a very decided advance by its 
removal into its present admirable apartments, which occupy the entire upper 
story of the new library and museum building. All of that part of this floor 
east of the main hall is devoted to the general museum. This room is well 
lighted, not only from side windows, but also from above. The collections 
have been put into new cases, which are made upon the most recent and 
approved plans. ‘The cases are almost air tight. Not only are the side walls 
mostly of glass, but the top of the cases are of the same material. The 
museum is lighted on three sides, yet cross partitions in the cases prevent any 
bad effects from interference of rays of light that come from opposite direc- 
tions. This added room for purposes of exhibition enables us to fully display 
the large additions to our collections, received through the liberality of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

On the south end of the west side of the building is the lecture room. This 
is large, well proportioned, exceedingly well lighted, and is furnished with 
arm-rest seats, which rise successively as they recede from the front of the 
room. The blackboards and arrangements for displaying charts and diagrams 
are ample and commodious. All in all, this room leaves little to be desired. 

Opposite the lecture room, on the north end, are two ample laboratories. 
These are exceedingly well lighted, and, as they face the north, afford excel- 
lent means for microscopic work. Highteen students can work at one time 
with the microscope. Water pipes to and from these rooms and an elevator 
add materially to the convenience. Connecting the north laboratory and ele- 
vator with the exhibition room is a smal] but conveniently arranged work or 
unpacking room. Connecting the west laboratory with the lecture room is the 
professors’ study. Every room opens into the hall. Convenient to the work 
room and laboratories is a pair of back stairs which lead out on the back side 
of the building. ‘I'he elevator runs to the basement, where, at the extreme 
east end, shut off from the rest of the basement, is a room for cats and other 
aniniails kept for anatomical purposes. 

At present the department is well equipped for laboratory work; the collec- 
tions in the museum afford mueh aid in illustration and demonstration, the 
charts and diagrams, made specially for the purpose, are admirably adapted to 
make the subjects taught clear to the students, and the apiary, grain fields, 
meadows, orchards, gardens, and greenhouses furnish most ample means to 
illustrate economic entomology, and for experimentation in the same field. 


NEEDS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Perhaps the greatest need is a greater teaching force. Not that the number 
of hours which I teach are too much, but for a person to keep fully abreast 
with the Jatest discoveries and researches in such progressive sciences as those 
which I teach, and to undertake to teach anatomy, physiology, general zoology, 
entomology, and geology, especially with the Jarge amount of other work 
which the department demands, is quite out of the question. It may not be 
practicable at present, but if the work could be divided between two persons, 
and more time given to experiments and to work among the farmers of the 
State, in which case there would be time to investigate any scientific matter 
that touched the interests of the agriculturists, it might be better for the State, 
the College, and the Department. I am often besought to give such practical 
matters personal attention, but in most cases can only say “no.” The past 
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year many such requests have been urged, and in most cases had to be denied. 
Could such aid be extended, it would not only please and benefit the practical 
men of the State, but the wider knowledge gained by the one making the 
investigations would greatly aid the students. 

A second need is more specimens in the museum. Our very short courses in 
general zoOlogy and geology, which should certainly be lengthened as soon as 
a way cin be found to do it, make it most desirable that the means of illustra- 
tion in these branches be as complete as possible. In geology we ought to 
have the service of Ward’s casts and many more fossils. Our present models 
serve an exceilent purpose and should be increased. The Michigan fauna 
should be represented by a complete list of preserved specimens. From the 
important place that entomology holds in our course, and from its importance 
as one of the most practical of the sciences, we should have a full collection 
of the insects of the whole country. 

It is also suggested by many of the leading bee-keepers of the State that our 
apiary be extended so as to fully occupy the time of one man. The apiary 
now affords means to illustrate all the various operations necessary in bee- 
keeping. It is urged, however, that many experiments that could be best 
made here can only be made in large apiaries. There is force in the argu- 
ment, and when we remember that such a change would not add any expense, 
but would make the apiary a source of much greater profit than at present, we 
may well give the suggestion thoughtful consideration. 


OUTSIDE WORK. 


In the summer of 1881, I attended the Cincinnati meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and presented two papers, the results of 
my experimental work at the College. These are both published in the pro- 
ceedings of that society. Immediately after I spent a week in Central Ohio 
collecting insects, and added several hundred species, new to our collections. 
One year ago last winter I went to Vassar to aid the local committee in arrang- 
ing for the Institute afterwardheld at that place. I gave two addresses at this 
Institute and one at the Oxford Institute, in Oakland county. I also attended 
the annual or winter meeting of the State Horticultural Society at Ann Arbor, 
where I read a paper, also the annual meeting of the State Bee-keepers’ Soci- 
ety, where I gave an address. I was elected President of this last named 
association. 

During the past summer I attended the meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agricultural Science at Montreal, where I read two papers. I also 
attended the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at the same place. I have also attended the State and National Bee- 
keepers’ associations, the former at Battle Creek, the latter at Lexington, Ky. 
I was President of both associations, and gave an address at both meetings, as 
required by the ‘constitutions of the associations. These addresses were the 
results of the investigations which were made at the College. I also attended 
the winter meeting of the State Pomological Society at South Haven, where I 
delivered an address on ‘* Practical Entomology,’’ which is published in the 
report of the society. I have also attended, read a paper, and taken a part in 
the discussions at the two meetings of the Central Michigan Bee-keepers’ 
Association. I also prepared two lectures which I was employed to give before 
farmers’ meetings in Ohio. In December I spoke before three institutes in 
Northern Ohio, and addressed a joint meeting of the State Board of Agricult- 
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ure and the Legislature in the Capitol at Columbus. Iam urged to do the 
same thing in that State this winter. In the winter I spent six weeks in the 
study of microscopy at Cornell University. The advantage of this study in 
the laboratories of such able professors as are Messrs. Wilder and Gage were 
great indeed. The attention which I received at Cornell was such as to win 
and receive my deepest gratitude. Owing to my work at Cornell, I was unable 
to attend the farmers’ institutes in Michigan, from which I was kindly excused 
by the State Board of Agriculture. 

During the year I have written occasional articles for the American Agri- 
culturist, the Rural New Yorker, and the New York Tribune, mostly in 
response to inquiries. I am also one of the editors of the entomological 
magazine, named Psyche, published at Cambridge. Respectfully submitted. 

A. J. COOK. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF BOTANY AND HORTICULTURE. 


To the President: 


I herewith present my report for the two years now closing September 30th, 
1882. 


BOTANY. 


During one term of the academic year beginning September, 1880, 67 
names were enrolled for beginning this study, and 34 for pursuing physiologi- 
cal botany; total of those pursuing botany during that year, 101. 

During the next academic year, beginning September, 1881, 48 students 
pursued systematic botany, 54 began botany, and 27 pursued physiological 
botany, a total of 129 in the study of botany during the past year. 

The mode of pursuing the study was fully described in my previous report, 
In physiological botany each student prepares his own sections and slides and 
makes his notes and drawings. 

During the past two years seven students, several of whom were resident 
graduates, have received extra instruction in botany. Most of them have 
studied grasses and physiological botany. It is the intention to exhibit at the 
coming meeting of the State Teachers’ Association essays of the freshmen on 
botany and the notes and drawings of the seniors in physiological botany. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


During the last half of the summer term of the academic year beginning 
September, 1880, lectures were given to the seniors, 32 in number; during a 
half of the autumn term previous lectures were given to 49 sophomores; dur- 
ing the half of the summer term of 1882 lectures were given to 27 seniors. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The indoor instruction in horticulture during the autumn term of 1880 was 
given by daily lectures to 88 juniors, and during the autumn term of 1881 to 
33 juniors. 
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THE WHOLE NUMBER 


of students in my classes for the year beginning September, 1880, was 171, 
and for the year beginning in the fall of 1881 the whole number was 241, a 
total of 412 during the two years. Some of these names were enrolled twice 
or more in successive terms or classes. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


These are highly appreciated by the farmers. Some persons suppose that 
attending a few institutes is the chief work of the professors during the long 
winter vacation. In case of the Professor of Botany and Horticulture, at 
least, this will be seen to be an error by observing the following outside work 
done for the people: 


QUESTIONS ASKED. 


During all times of the year letters are sent in making inquiries about a 
great variety of subjects. Letters have been sent from fifty (50) persons ask- 
ing the names of as many dried plants. Some of the plants are grasses, some 
are weeds, some are valuable for bees. ‘To name some of these, especially 
when the specimens were in poor condition, sometimes required from one to 
two hours of hard study. Omitting the name and the State, the following 
inquiries have been made: ‘‘The quality and value of Russian apples?’’ 
“Give a select list of apples.’? ‘‘About upland cranberries.’’? ‘The Weaver 
plum?’”’ ‘‘Pears on foreign stock, how affected by blight?”’ ‘*Tree swin- 
dlers?’’ ‘‘ Strawberries without runners?’’ ‘* Will wheat turn to chess?’’ 
‘Plan and suggestions for a botanical laboratory.’? ‘About a programme 
for an association of agricultural societies?’’ ‘‘ Suggest topics to be discussed 
by county agricultural societies.’? ‘‘ Name 18 sorts of apples for a neighbor.” 
“ive your opinion about a new grape”’ (samples sent by two different men). 
“* Make suggestions for conducting a State experimental station’’ (two inqui- 
ries from different sources). ‘‘ Will red clover die because it headed out the 
first year?’’? ‘*Where can I see an incubator? Is the one figured in Ure’s 
Dictionary up to time?’’? ‘‘When, how, where, and who introduced the Can- 
ada thistle, or is it a native?’’ ‘‘ Reply to an article in a paper finding fault 
with the Agricultural College.’”” ‘‘A retired teacher in Illinois is going to 
farming and asks about grasses for western Iowa.’’? ‘‘A college wants a man 
to run a greenhouse.’’ ‘* Inquiries about White Globe onions”’ (three letters). 
‘‘What are the best trees for screens?’’ ‘‘ List of best ornamental trees and 
shrubs?’? ‘Advice about the nursery business.’? ‘‘Is Danthonia spicata a 
good lawn grass?’’? ‘*What are the best potatoes to raise in Montana?’’ 
‘‘What is the beetle which eats my apple tree limbs?’’ ‘‘Advice about seed 
corn.’ ° ** Use of coal-tar for fence posts?’’ ‘‘How does the Worden grape 
thrive with you?”’ ‘*How to manage 40 acres of light land? How will 
onionsdo? ‘The best fertilizer, ashes, plaster, or lime? How much? Keep- 
ing poultry? The best breed?’’ ‘‘ Your opinion about barbed wire fence?’’ 
«Cost of attending college, terms, etc.?” (asked by an editor). ‘‘ Who sell 
Holstein cattle?’? ‘* How will honey locust do for ahedge?’’ ‘*‘ When to cut 
maple timber to not be troubled with borers??? ‘* How would alfalfa and 
orchard grass thrive on Long Island, New York?’’, “ How about fruit pros- 
pects?’’ (asked by half-a-dozen editors). ‘‘ What are your laws about insect 
foes?’? ‘* What is smut in Indian corn, and a remedy?’”’ “A good rule for 
making grafting wax?’ ‘‘ What is this new cherry growing on my farm?”’ 
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‘‘What is the cause and remedy of grape rot?”’ ‘*Of pear blight ?”? ‘Of the 
yellows?’’? ‘* What are the names of the best scientific periodicals, and the 
price?’’? «The title of the best treatise on grasses?’? ‘*T want a collection of 
all of your grasses for a fine grange hall?” ‘* What is the best microscope for 
me to get?’’ (several letters). ‘*fow can I improve my Indian corn??? 
** Will early and late corn mix?”? ‘* How far apart will corn mix??? ‘“ What 
is this monstrosity of a flower which I send you?” ‘* How to preserve fence 
posts?’ *‘* How to grow seedling strawberries?”? ‘* What do you think of 
Shoemaker wheat?’’ ‘fs wheat close fertilized?’’ ‘‘ Please check off a list 
of desirable trees and shrubs.’? ‘‘Name, please, 100 kinds of wood.’ 
‘What do you think? Is there ademand where I live for an agent to sell first- 
class ornamental trees?’? ‘*Can you recommend a first-class teacher of agri- 
culture?” ‘*T send you some worms found in my well in New York State?” 
** Please name a good club-bearded wheat.’’ ‘Please name these galls on a 
grape leaf.’”? “What is this fungus on the quince, anda remedy?” ‘J want 
nformation about growing timber, especially black walnut.’? A professor 
asks about courses of study and student labor. ‘*‘ How to plant chestnuts?”’ 
‘* What about these tree dealers in Ohio who sell apple trees and peach trees at 
five dollars apiece?’? ‘* What do you think of the White Ann Arbor grape ?” 
**Can you recommend a good Professor in Botany to begin on a low salary?” 
‘¢What grass should I buy and where shall I get the seed for my dry lawn in 
Texas??? ‘*IT have improved Indian corn by saving seeds from the tassels. 
What do you think of it?’?  ** How to prepare ground for seeds of red cedar?”? 
‘* Please give a plan, with list of trees and plants, for improving our school 
grounds?’’ ** Please make out a list of pears for market?’’ ‘* How to raise 
seedling evergreens?”? ‘*What white onions keep best?’’ ‘Tell me about 
alfalfa.’? ‘*Tell me about your appropriations for horticultural department.” 
Another asks all about “your appropriations in agricultural department.”’ 
**What is the best grass for a marsh?’’ (several inquiries). ‘* Will acorns live 
many years in the ground; will oaks come without seeds; do fish die in the 
ocean? How about weeds which come up about newly dug wells—weeds unlike 
any others in the country?”? ‘What is the relative nutritive value of white 
and yellow corn?”? “I want to learn how seeds deteriorate.” «I want help 
to write an essay on the topic last named.’’ ‘* What is the title of a good book 
on hybridizing flowers?”’ ‘‘ What is the matter and remedy for these peach 
branches sent you?’? ‘* Please give me names of persons to collect timber for 
amuseum.’’ ‘*What ails this twig of pine on which the ends of the leaves 
are dead?’’ (two inquiries—one from Illinois and one from Wisconsin). 
**Can you explain this head of wheat with chess growing out of it?’ (three 
or four specimens sent by as many men. The specimens were all examined, 
explained, and returned to the senders.) An editor inquires about a new grass 
and a tree bean. ‘‘ When to trim evergreens?’’ ‘‘ Have you an idea that all 
the plants now on the earth were created at the Adamic creation, or have some 
of them been brought forth later?’? ‘*Do you believe it possible for any 
mixture of soils or elements to produce any plant, as rag-weed, for example?’’ 
These questions came from 18 or 20 different States, including Texas, Califor- 
nia, Canada, Massachusetts. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 


The writer is not a good speaker, especially to companies in the open air. 
He has refused numerous requests in this State and in other States to address 
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granges, institutes, and county fairs. He has generally declined. He has 
agreed to help the Lecture Bureau of the Patrons of Husbandry in a short 
course of lectures in some other States during this winter. 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS, 


Most of the numerous requests for articles have been declined during the 
past two years. 


THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


For one of the past two years I acted as lecturer to Capital Grange, which 
meets weekly in Lansing. ‘The membership has been from 250 to 275. Dur- 
ing the same time I acted as Master of the County Grange, which held about 
ten meetings in a year in various parts of the county. 

I attended the last meeting of the State Grange, whereI was a delegate and 
Chairman of the Committee on Education. I assisted in making preparations 
for the State Grange picnic held the past summer. 


THE STATE AND COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


For two years I have been President of the Ingham County Society, which 
meets once a month. I attend about two meetings of the State Society each 
year, where I always present one or more papers. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting in 1880 I read a paper on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Botany.”’ 
This has been issued in a second edition by C. H. Marot of Philadelphia. At 
the last meeting I was elected President. 


THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The 18th biennial session was held in 1881 at Boston, Mass. Iwas appointed 
by Governor Jerome as one of the Commissioners to use a State appropriation 
in making an exhibit of Michigan fruits at that meeting. While attending 
the meeting I read a paper on the ‘* Classification of Pears by their Flowers,”’ 
and was elected Secretary. In filling this office I last winter edited a quarto 
volume of about 230 pages as the proceedings of the society. 


THE NATIONAL FORESTRY CONGRESS. 


I sent a paper which was read at the Cincinnati meeting the past summer. 
I was prevented from attending the Montreal meeting on account of an engage- 
ment with another society meeting during the same days. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, 


This national society has held three annual meetings, at all of which I acted 
as President. At the meetings of 1881 and 1882, I presented papers on 
“‘Testing Seeds’? and ‘*On the Variation of Red Clover.”? I am now 
engaged in editing the proceedings of these two mectings. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


I attended the last two meetings held at Cincinnati, Ohio, and in Montreal- 
and read a paper at each meeting. At the last meeting I was elected a Vice, 
president, or President of Section F—Bivlogy. 
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FACILITIES FOR THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


You, the President of the College, requested a few paragraphs on this topic. 
In my estimation, the main thing is a live, capable teacher who has not too 
many other things to attend to. The College has a large laboratory built 
expressly for the study of botany. ‘The second story, with a gallery all 
around, contains a good beginning for a museum of vegetable products. The 
laboratory and class room are amply lighted in a way that the light can be 
much modified or controlled by numerous window curtains, which can be low- 
ered from the top or raised from the bottom. ‘The laboratory is convenient 
and large enough, and is furnished with 28 compound microscopes, each cost- 
ing from 30 to 150 dollars. There is quite a variety of accessory apparatus 
for preparing and mounting slides and making experiments. The arboretum 
of 150 species, the botanic garden of about 800, the greenhouse with some 1,200 
species and varieties, the plats of grasses and clovers, the trees and shrubs on 
the College lawn and the wild plants left along the river, the orchards, vine- 
yards, and vegetable garden, altogether give us about 2,000 specees of living 
plants, many of which are labeled. Add to this the Cooley herbarium and 
that of my own, and note the fact that our classes continue the study during 
a large part of the summer months, and one can see that the materials and 
apparatus for the study of botany at this College are quite ample and much 
more extensive than are usually found in colleges. 

Since moving into the laboratory I have always had some special students, 
among them some graduates of this and other colleges. There is plenty of 
room, material, and apparatus, and they are always welcome, 

We need some means to sustain and keep the arboretum, botanic garden, 
museum, apparatus, and herbarium all growing. 

The equipments of the botanical department have been largely increased 
during the past few years. They should always progress to keep up with the 
times, but will never arrive at perfection. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock, a graduate of botany at Harvard under Dr. Gray, is 
now Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania. Last year he 
visited the best European laboratories and gave an account of: his visit in the 
Botanical Gazette for April, 1881. 

He adds that “the laboratories of Harvard, Michigan (two), and lowa have 
taken the initiative in introducing needed reforms, and already a most prom- 
ising crop of fruit is the result. First of all, by indoctrinating them with the 
idea that they will make the most substantial mental gains if they study each 
individual plant exhaustively. It is the idea the student should be saturated 
with through and through. It is the foundation of his foundation, and makes 
critical investigation press upon him with the weight of an ever-present duty.”’ 


LIST OF SOME OF THE PAPERS AND EXPERIMENTS FROM 1870 To 1880. 


As the College is now 25 years old, you request a summary of the work done 
by me since my connection with the institution in 1870. 


The Report of the State Board of Agriculture. 


This has generally been printed annually. The report for 1871 contains 
“Grasses for the Dairy,’’ a lecture given at Elgin, Illinois, before the State 
Dairymen’s Association. A similar lecture was soon after given at Adrian 
before the State Dairymen’s Association of Michigan. 

1873, This contains my first report as Professor of Botany and Horticult- 
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ure, and includes a plan of experiments begun in the apple orchard in culti- 
vating the trees in various ways; various modes of catching codling moths, 
crossing apple blossoms, begin the arboretum, and plats of grasses, clovers, 
and the like; exhibit labeled bunches of 120 species of grasses at the State 
fair. 

1874. ‘This report contains the results of experiments on apples infested 
with worms; the length of roots of fruit trees. A new greenhouse of four 
rooms was built, costing about $9,000; rustic bridges, arbors, and summer 
houses built; zinc labels placed on trees or labels of wood in the ground for 
trees on the lawns and in the orchards; cross-fertilize apple blossoms; raise 
800 new seedling potatoes; measure length of roots of corn, parsnips, clover, 
grass; hybridize wild and cultivated crab apples; raise 500 seedling grapes, 
some new seedlings of pears, cherries, quinces; 800 new raspberries; 1,000 or 
more new strawberries; 150 new currants; 300 new gooseberries; try protect- 
ing peach trees by burying and by litter; test named varieties of potatoes. 

1875. This contains a plan of student’s work; start samples of 20 differ- 
ent kinds of hedges; exhibit bunches of grasses and 60 named sorts of living 
plants of weeds at the State fair, also a banana in fruit; introduce a plan for 
teaching horticulture in small classes in the orchards and gardens. My report 
this year was issued in bulletins and printed wholly or in part in about 130 
different newspapers; experiments on killing weeds; notes on improving 
onions; experiments with many sorts of potatoes; raise more new gooseberries, 
raspberries, grapes; collect timber for a State exhibit at the Centennial, for 
which the College receives a diploma for ‘‘ magnificent collection of forest 
woods;’’ send 250 named sorts of potatoes to the Centennial and receive a 
diploma; also 120 labeled bunches of prominent grasses, about which the 
official report says: ‘‘ The collection of dried grasses was the most extensive 
in the Agricultural department and perfect in nomenclature.’? The report 
also contains my account of the best mode of killing quack grass; manage- 
ment of compost heaps and dry earth closets; crossing tomatoes; testing 41 
sorts of Japan vegetables; urge the Board of Agriculture to establish farmers* 
institutes; lecture at Instituteon ‘‘Grasses’’ and on ‘‘ Pruning Apple Trees ;’’ 
lecture at State Teachers’ Association and twice for County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 

1876. In this I report in detail the results of experiments in the apple 
orchard; experiments on thinning apples; use of lime, plaster, sour milk, 
vinegar, etc., to cattle or drive off codling moths; will potatoes run out? raise 
miore new varieties; start a new pear orchard; lecture at three farmers’ 
clubs, twenty-five granges, and some more than once; three literary societies, 
one high school, four farmers’ institutes; paper on the farmer’s garden ; lec- 
ture at farmers’ institutes on ‘*The Apple Orchard” and on ‘‘ Horticultural 
Experiments.”’ 

1877. Account of experiments for several years to determine the value of 
bumble bees in fertilizing red clover; cross flowers of wheat; begin to improve 
asort of Indian corn; test root pruning; study the flowering of timothy; 
experiment on the food of moles, and with many sorts of potatoes; test toma- 
toes for earliness and value; lecture at four farmers’ institutes on “ Starting 
an Apple Orchard”? and on ‘‘ Testing Seeds,’’ especially seeds sold in small 
packages at the groceries, and seeds of grasses and clovers. 

1878. This year the report notices lecture at four farmers’ institutes on 
‘Improving Grains, Fruits, and Vegetables.’’ This lecture includes a report 
of some experiments made for the first time in this country on the plan of 
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Charles Darwin on ‘‘ Crossing with Foreign Stock.’’ <A part of it was printed 
in the American Journal of Science and Arts, and Dr. Gray writes: ‘* The 
experiments are very neat and to the purpose.’ I planted 75 varieties of 
Indian corn, 20 of onions, 250 of potatoes; continue many orchard experi- 
ments, try to change the bearing year of apple trees; enlarge the arboretum ; 
graft potatoes on tomatoes and artichokes on sunflowers for a purpose; cross 
tomatoes, gooseberries; hybridize raspberries; root prune corn; try to see if 
pollen affects all corn the first year; try to hybridize red and alsike clover; 
try to feed the leaves of tomatoes, petunias, and martynias with soup; test 
many sorts of vegetable seeds sold by best dealers; start a botanic garden ; 
write for the report a popular account of the trees on the College grounds. 

1879. In this volume is areport of three lectures at farmers’ institutes on 
** Experiments Made at the College.”? This includes something in reference 
to the growth of the trees in the arboretum; burying in bottles over 20 sorts 
of seeds to be taken up years hence to test their vitality; burying sticks of 13 
kinds of timber in two places to see if it is best to set posts ‘‘ top end down;”’ 
test vitality of buggy peas; test value of bumble bees in fertilizing red clover ; 
observations on the time of blossoming of Indian corn; test the vitality of 
pollen one year old; try various sorts of bands to catch codling moths. ‘The 
report is complimented by the Country Gentleman as ‘‘ containing, as usual, a 
large amount of interesting practical matter.’? The Botanical laboratory is 
built, costing about $3,500. 

1880. This gives an account of some results of experiments in different 
modes of cultivating apple trees. A lecture on Indian corn was given at three 
farmers’ institutes. 


Reports of the Michigan Stale Horticultural (Pomological) Society. 


These have been made annually since 1871, and each contains the results 
of four meetings held each year in various parts of the State. 

1871. ‘This is volume one and contains some account of my study of the 
peach yellows. 

1872. This contains an address on ‘‘ The structure and uses of roots.” 

1873. This contains ‘‘'Phe value of an arboretum,’’ ‘‘ Fertilization of 
flowers,’’ ‘‘ Describing varieties of apples by the flowers; something new,”’ 
*‘Report of the Orchard Committee,” W. J. Beal, chairman. We spent 
thirty days viewing the best places. 

1874. This reports the lectures at two meetings on ‘‘ Fungi’? and ‘* How 
Plants Grow.”’ 

18%5. This gives a lecture on ‘‘ Forest Products at the Centennial; ”’ 
papers on ‘‘ Cultivating orchards,’’? ‘‘ Improving onions,’’ ‘‘ Will potatoes 
mix in the hill?”’ ‘‘ Plant evergreens.” 

1876. ‘This includes papers as follows: ‘‘ Classification of apples.’’ This is 
the great need of pomology. ‘‘ Mutual benefits of insects and plants.’’ ‘This 
was a lecture given at the State Bee-keepers’ Convention. ‘*The new pear 
orchard at the College,’’ ‘‘100 books on horticulture,’’ ‘‘ Preparations for the 
garden.” 

1877. This has a lecture on ‘‘ Horticultural experiments;’’ ‘ Native trees 
and shrubs,’’ ‘‘ Reports on apples shown at Pontiac,’’ ‘* Methods of exhibit- 
ing fruits,’? ‘‘Report of the Orchard Committee,’”? W. J. Beal, chairman. 
We spent twenty-five days in examinations. J.J. Thomas, in the Country 
Gentleman, says: ‘*We rarely find one so closely packed with information.” 
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A paper on ‘‘ Thinning fruit,’’ ‘* Moles as vegetable eaters,’’ ‘‘ Darwin’s new 
book.’’ 

1878. This has lectures or papers on ‘‘ Cross-breeding plants,’’ ‘‘ Experi- 
ments and teaching horticulture at the College,’ ‘‘Shall we begin to grow 
plantations of trees for timber?’’ ‘Rules for judging apples,’ ‘‘ Report as 
judge of apples at State fair,’’ ‘‘ Distance for planting apple trees,’’? ‘* Reme- 
dies for codling moths,’ ‘‘ Materials for mulching,’’ ‘‘ The farmer’s front 
yard,”’ ‘‘ Taking notes and making plans for a garden,” ‘* List of 25 best 
deciduous trees and 25 best shrubs, with remarks,’’ ‘‘Spruces at the College,”’ 
“* Juist of evergreens.’ 

1879. This has papers on ‘‘Acclimation of plants,’? ‘‘ Lawn making,”’ 
‘* Testing varieties,’’ “ Kmbellishing school grounds,’’ ‘‘ Pruning evergreens,’’ 
‘* Describing apples by flowers,’’? ‘‘ Sweet and sour apple—‘ so-called.’ ”’ 

1880. This contains a lecture, ‘‘The oaks of Michigan and the world,” 
‘* Crossing flowers,’’ and other papers. 

1881. This gives an address on ‘‘What can botany do for horticulture ?’’ 
: Oey aadel ‘**Rural cemeteries,’ ‘‘ Highway planting,’ “ Beginning 

otany. 


Lhe American Pomological Society. 


This society meets once in two years. 

1875. This year I took an exhibit of apples to the Chicago meeting. 

1877. This report contains a paper on “Classification of apples’? for the 
meeting in Baltimore, Maryland. 

1879. This has a paper presented at the meeting in Rochester, New York, 
on ‘* The distinguishing of the varieties of apples by the flowers.” 

1881. I present a paper at the Boston meeting on ‘‘ Distinguishing pears 
by the flowers.’? I was appointed by the Governor one of the Commissioners 
to make an exhibit of fruit for the State. I was elected Secretary of the 
society. . 


The American Naturalist. 


This scientific magazine was started in 1868. I contributed to the first vol- 
ume, and to nearly every volume since that one. Among the articles contrib- 
uted were two on ‘‘Agency of insects in fertilizing plants,’? ‘‘ Plants on the 
beach of Lake Michigan,’? ‘‘Climbing plants,’’ ‘‘ Inequilateral leaves,’’ 
“ Phyllotaxis of cones,’? ‘‘ Carnivorous plants,’’ ‘‘Aistivation,’’ ‘‘ Hairs and 
glandular hairs,’ ‘*‘ How thistles spin,”’ ‘‘ Distinguishing populusand juglans 
by buds,’’? and many short notes. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Previous to the work done at the last two meetings, noticed elsewhere, I 
contributed one paper at the Indianapolis meeting, three at the Detroit meet- 
ing, two at the Buffalo meeting, two at the Boston meeting. 


Miscellaneous Contributions. 


In 1880, I lectured on ‘‘Agricultural Education”? before the Connecticut 
State Board of Agriculture. ‘The lecture was printed in their report and copied 
in the Report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

I have written articles, long or short, much too numerous to mention, for the 
Michigan Farmer, Prairie Farmer, Scientific Farmer, Farmer’s Review, Coun- 
try Gentleman, New York Tribune, Gardener's Monthly, Land and Home, 
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Post and Tribune, Free Press, American Annual of Rural Affairs, Rural New 
Yorker, American Agriculturist, several bee journals, and many other jour- 
nals and papers. I have occasionally written some articles for the following 
English journals, or articles have been copied by them: Science Gossip, Nature, 
Garden, Gardener’s Chronicle. I have given several lectures and papers at 
annual meetings of the State Teachers’ Association; have written several arti- 
cles for the Jilinois Teacher, Michigan Teacher, Michigan School Moderator. 


TESTING SEEDS.* 


The first station for testing seeds was established by Dr. Knobbe, of Saxony, 
in 1869, only thirteen years ago. A little has been done in the same direction 
in several of the States within the past few years. Probably more has been 
done at this College than at any other place in this country. We began in the 
spring of 1877, and have given more or less attention to the subject ever 
since. 

In Saxony, adulterations of seeds were discovered, ‘‘ most ingenious in 
character, harmful in effect, and remarkable in amount.’’ Various countries 
of Europe, including Great Britain, have enacted stringent laws to regulate 
the sale of seeds and punish men who adulterated seeds in any way. 

The more the subject was investigated the worse it looked and the more 
widespread it appeared to be. 

One practice was to kill seeds by boiling or baking. ‘These were of some 
plant allied to the valuable one; for example, seeds of charlock, which are 
worthless, were killed and assorted with sieves. The large ones were mixed 
with rutabagas, the small ones with turnips. In such cases, all the seeds 
which grow are good, but those of dead adulterations will not tell any tales. 
The purchaser is deceived in the quantity he buys and in the amount of good 
seeds sown on a given space. 

Old seeds, or seeds of another variety, are often dyed and used to adulterate 
good seeds of red clover or some other species. Sulphur-smoking is frequently 
resorted to, to renovate the appearance of worthless old grass seeds. Some 
seeds are dressed with oil for a similar purpose. Experts are carrying on a 
regular business in doctoring seeds. 

The seeds formerly sold, even by the very best seedsmen, were more or less 
tampered with. Seedsmen were careful to adulterate their seeds about so much 
each year. If they did not, troublesome questions were likely to be asked. 

In Germany mills were engaged to grind up quartz, sift it, and color it to 
resemble seeds of red clover, with which it was mixed. In 1869 it is estimated 
that 20,000 bushels of poor turnip sced was sown mixed with good seed. 
There was, and perhaps it still exists in England, an organized agreement 
among seedsmen to adulterate seeds to just such an extent. Pure, fresh seeds 
they quote as ‘‘net seed,” while dead seed they quote as ¢rio or ‘*000.” 
Cauliflower, in some cases, they agree to adulterate 40 to 50 per cent. 

It cannot be expected that our Yankee seedsmen would remain very long 
behind our European friends in selling poor seeds. As a people, we do not 
like to be outdone. Many seeds are imported and sold in this country. Some 
are adulterated before they come here. Perhaps some of our seedsmen haye 
learned to adulterate seeds. Ido not know. We know that all of the large 
dealers who have the best reputation sell some poor seeds—some seeds which 
are absolutely worthless. 


* Some portions of this chapter on testing seeds were used in articles presented at two meetings 
of the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science. 
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In 187%, I began by testing the seeds which were sold on commission by 
grocerymen all over our State. They were found very poor and unreliable. 
The results were published. At least three of the worst firms went out of the 
business soon after or ceased to sell seeds in our State. ‘The seeds still sold at 
our grocery stores in small packets are many of them unreliable, and if unre- 
liable are worthless. I find the greatest fraud exists in grass seeds, many of 
which are imported. Seeds of the commonest grasses, as timothy, orchard 
grass, June grass, red top, are generally very good, but seeds of perennial rye 
grass, the fescues, meadow foxtail, oat grass, crested dog’s tail, sweet vernal, 
and others are very low in vitality, almost without exception. In some lots 
tested by me there were no seeds which would germinate. Grass seeds are not 
known by many persons. At one time a good dealer sent empty chaff of Bur- 
muda grass, which often flowers, but seldom seeds; at another time he sent 
samples of red top, or something like it, which had apparently been cooked. 
‘The seeds were all rotten. Hven the Agricultural Department at Washington 
has sent out many very poor seeds. 

The great importance of testing seeds to ascertain their vitality, purity, 
‘identity, freedom from foreign substances, has already been clearly demon- 
strated by the efforts of many persons. This is true of seeds which are home 
grown, and especially true of seeds which are obtained by purchase. In 
America the subject can hardly yet be said to have been fairly started. Peo- 
ple are just beginning to think of the subject, but have done very little. Once 
decided that it is important to test seeds, the next step is, ‘‘ How shall they 
be tested ?”’ 

In making tests, the fact must not be lost sight of that the finest looking 
seeds, and those which show the greatest proportion of living seeds, may not 
be the most desirable for the field or garden. Much depends on the variety, 
the choicest strains of some kinds producing seeds of inferior appearance and 
vitality. One of the objects of the following experiments is to consider some 
of the points in regard to the best modes of finding the vitality of a few kinds 
of seeds. 

In several countries of Europe this part of the subject hascommanded much 
attention, and as one of the results several kinds of apparatus have been 
manufactured and put on the market. I have had the privilege of using 
but one kind of this apparatus. ‘That one is the plates for testing seeds man- 
ufactured by EH. H. Krelage & Son, Haarlem, Holland. The plates are made 
of fine potter’s clay, and are fifteen centimeters in diameter, or nearly six 
inches. These plates are of two sorts, one containing twenty-four numbered 
pits or depressions; the other, five large depressions. 

To get the highest per cent to germinate, we have concluded that particular 
modes of testing must be employed for the seeds of certain species, gendera, or 
families. In a number of cases where the seeds possessed a low vitality it has 
been found by others that certain chemical substances increased the per cent 
which would germinate. I have not employed any of these. 

To hit upon the best method in a certain case, as that of wheat, we need a 
quantity of seed which has been well grown, carefully harvested, and is known 
not to have been subjected to severe trials or Jong exposure to great extremes 
of drought and moisture, heat and cold. This reliable seed wheat can be 
tested by some of the best known methods, and if found to be of prime vitality, 
it can be used side by side in the different methods employed for testing other 
lots whose history is unknown. | 

In these modes, attention must be given to all the details of moisture, air, 
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and temperature; the manner of selecting an even lot of seeds; the quantity 
of each to be used, and perhaps other matters which are not here mentioned. 

In German stations ‘The kind of work done is chiefly the following :— 
Determination of the genuineness of gendera or species; the total amount of 
impurities; the nature of the impurities and their respective amounts; the 
germinating power of seeds; the absolute weight of seeds; their specific 
gravity; their weight per bushel; detection of sophistications, such as dyeing, 
bleaching, oiling, etc.’? [ Transactions of Highland Agri. Soc., p. 288, 1878. ] 
To aid in carrying on this work, they need collections of genuine seeds of the 
varieties, known to be pure; they need seeds of weeds accurately identified. 
They need sieves of various grades, bellows, forceps, delicate scales, thermome- 
ters, jars, test-plates, chemical tests, and other apparatus. The stations for 
testing seeds in Europe are kept up by enterprising farmers, aided by the goy- 
ernment. 

In the spring of 1881, I procured from a mill in Lansing some white wheat 
of good quality. Nothing was known of its age or history. On May 19th, ten 
lots of 100 kernels each were tested, as follows: All the kernels which had a 
suspicious look were rejected. The temperature of the botanical laboratory * 
where they were tested ranged from 60° to 80°, Fahrenheit. Small glazed sau- 
cers were one-third full of wet sand. The dry wheat was placed on the sand, 
which was covered with thick carpet-paper, soaking wet. Over all was a board 
with a little chance for air. <A little water was added, as the seeds seemed to 
need it. After a time the papers moulded some, and the roots of the wheat 
penetrated the papers. The dryest locking lots did the best. 

After six days, the result showed, that out of ten lots of 100 each, the fol- 
lowing numbers had sprouted: 81, 82, 84, 85, 85, 87, 89, 89, 90, 9%6—an average 
of 86.8 per cent. 

On May 23d, in the same room, with the same apparatus used in a similar 
manner, the same quantity of the same jot of seeds were tested with the fol- 
lowing results: 56, 75, %5, 76, 77, 78, 78, 79, 82, 89, out of each 100 germi- 
nated, averaging 76.5 percent. Here is a difference in the results of 10 3-10 
per cent, for which I cannot account. 

On July 238d, was tested some hand-picked red wheat of first-rate quality. 
It was shelled by hand, and not quite dry enough to grind weil. In glazed 
dishes, between wet folds of heavy carpet paper, were placed two lots of 100 
kernels each. The paper was kept moist till August first, when the seeds were 
counted with the following results: 100, 100, 100, 100; an average of 100 
per cent in germination. 

On August 2d, wheat soaked 12 hours in water was placed in test plates in 
the tropical room of the green-house as follows: ‘The temperature ranged 
from about 0° to 100° F. In four days, 116, and 116 out of 150, and 150 
kernels of the Ingersoll wheat germinated—about 77 per cent; 150 and 150 
kernels of fresh red college wheat germinated out of 150 and 150 kernels, or 
100 per cent. 

On August 2d, sauce dishes kept damp were placed in a vacant room in the 
green house, where in the day time the heat ran up to 130°-136° F, Out of 
two lots of 100 kernels each of Ingersoll wheat, 50 and 65 germinated,—57-5 
per cent; and 100 per cent of two lots of 100 kernels each of fresh college 
wheat germinated. 

On August 2d, wheat was tested in the botanical laboratory as follows: The 
temperature during the day, for a part of the time, was 94° to 98° F., and all 
the time very warm. 
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Wheat was tested in covered, porous saucers set in plates of water. Of 
three lots of Ingersol! wheat, of 100, 100, 100 kernels, 36, 40, and 40 grains 
germinated ; or nearly 39 per cent. 

Three lots of fresh College wheat of 100, 100, 100 kernels, were treated in 
the same manner. Of these 100, 190, 99 germinated, or 99.7+ per cent. 

In another saucer were 150 kernels of Ingersoll wheat, which gave 106 in 
germination, or about 71 per cent; and in another saucer were 150 kernels of 
fresh college wheat, which gave 149 in germination, or 99.5 per cent. The lots 
of Ingersoll wheat became very mouldy, and sprouted much the soonest, as 
they were white wheat; while the college wheat was red. 

On August 2d, in very dry and hot weather, 1,000 kernels of Ingersoll wheat, 
first 12 hours in water, were planted 14 inches deep in sandy soil in the garden. 
The bed was well watered twice and covered with boards. In three days it 
rained and became much cooler. In a few days these were examnined, and 77, 
73, 66, 69, 76, 76, 71, 65, 76, 69 had germinated, averaging 71.8 per cent. 
At the same time and place, and in the same manner, 1,000 kernels of fresh 
college wheat were sown in lots of 100 each, and gave 95, 93, 98, 98, 96, 90, 94, 
96, 95, 94, averaging 94.9 percent. This new red wheat was always slower in 
starting than the old white wheat. Some kernels were not found. 

What are all these figures worth? Perhaps not very much, but we are quite 
safe in drawing some conclusions while the experiments point to still other 
conclusions with some degree of probability. 

1. When tested in different manners or at different temperatures, or even 
side by side in the same manner, at the same time, wheat with low test, or low 
vitality, varies much more in its germinating power than good, fresh wheat, 
with good vitality. In other words, good seeds have the most endurance. 
They will stand the greatest abuse. 

2. White wheat germinates quicker than red wheat. 

Prof, W. W. Tracy, and perhaps others, have found great variation in the 
results where they had tested many lots taken from the same packages of 
seeds of cucurbitaces. 

Some seeds of Turban squash, tested in two different ways by Prof. Tracy, 
experimenter for D. M. Ferry’s seed company, were found to contain 50 per 
cent of living seed. I tested 20 seeds in damp sand in the green house, with a 
temperature of about 70 degrees; 20 others were soaked twelve hours in water, 
and then placed between the folds of thick paper kept wet; 20 others in wet 
paper without being previously soaked in water. Of the first lot 45 per cent 
germinated ; of the second lot 55 per cent; of the third lot 35 per cent. 

On June 9th, 25 seedsof each of four lots of pumpkin seeds were placed on 
Aue in dishes covered with thick wet paper, at a temperature of 70 to. 80 

egrees, 


Home grown seeds of 1880, grown near Adrian, gave.----. .---100 per cent 
of living seeds. 

ELS FLOM NE crote Menderson: & 0s 4-55. carcass oe 72 per cent. 

(5 CUE eg Mii cc, 9 cS A RE REP 44 per cent. 

Gay Feige itog Ryaltel ey = Sn hi ae mee aeRO Oye an tS eT 96 per cent. 


Seeds of D. M. Ferry’s pumpkins and squashes were purchased at a grocery 
in Lansing. 

On June 8th, a board frame was set in sandy soil, in which were planted 
250 pumpkin seeds and 200 seeds of Hubbard squash. 


Ge onespumplins, Le0r ore aemee ae 0 f. E PE 72 per cent grew. 
Or tao sqmashos;: 146 onseeeeeeerenn ss oslo toes ee aed .-- %3 per cent grew. 
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Of the same seeds, 100 pumpkins and 100 squashes were planted in sand 
with a box having a glass cover. The experiment failed on account of the 
interference of mice. 

At the same time 80 seeds of pumpkins and 80 seeds of squashes were 
planted in sand in the greenhouse, at a temperature of 60° to 80° F, 

SL he PUMpPkins 6,%00 =. os ee eeeee ss fo ee ee 45 per cent grew. 
ih the FGUBShES So. Oni eee eee ee tea. SS ee eee 41+ per cent grew. 


On June 17, after a heavy rain, with the thermometer at 80° Fahrenheit, I 
sowed in a sand bed in the garden 200 seeds of the same lot of pumpkins and 
200 seeds of squashes. 


Ofithesespump king; 102: of 24). 2 EE ee he ee ae d1 per cent grew. 
Or ethessquashes, TOW orjc-.\toz. bose Ale eae ete 03+ per cent grew. 


SUMMARY 


of testing this lot of seeds of Hubbard squash: 


Beebe Carden, st tes: 2-82 ae. les ee eae a ee 73 per cent. 

a ree QO best, Alber Tain a> eres se ae oe a ae ee 53 per cent. 

Paine jereeihouse. 2-2-6. ce ea UN 41 per cent, 
SUMMARY 


of testing the above lot of pumpkin seeds: 


iia tite carden, st bepbike 22s so kclic Ge ee ee 72 per cent. 
tay} a? Mh MAG ILCSDLL Heer eel ele a eRe ene 51 per cent. 
agpravevereemhonse:.< ule host So oe ee Ce ee 45 per cent. 


We can hardly fail to draw the conclusion that some of the modes of testing 
were at fault, as the results of testing pumpkins and squashes run quite par- 
allel. Some seeds were presented by D. M. Ferry & Co. with a view to 
testing; among them were seeds of Boston marrow squash and Marblehead 
squash. On July 23d, in hot weather, 200 seeds of turban and 200 of mar- 
blehead squashes were placed in sandy soil in the garden, in the same place 
and manner and by the same person who planted all the other seeds and all 
those which are mentioned below. 

Of the Boston marrow, 123 or 62+ per cent germinated; of the marble- 
head, 100 or 50 per cent germinated. 

On July 30th, in a vacant room of the greenhouse, where, during a part of 
the day, the mercury rose to 115° to 136° F., were placed in test plates kept 
covered and damp, 35 seeds of Boston marrow and 15 seeds of marblehead. 

Of these Boston marrow, 34 or 97 per‘cent sprouted ; of the marblehead, 13 
or 86 per cent sprouted. 

On August first, in the stove-room where plants were kept in damp air at 
90° to 98° F., 100 seeds of Boston marrow were placed in damp folds of thick 
woolen paper, enclosed in a wire box to keep away vermin. Of these, 95 per 
cent germinated. 


SUMMARY 


Of the above in regard to squash seeds: 

200 Boston marrow in the garden, germinated_._-.--....-.------ 62 per cent 
35 Boston marrow in a hot room of the greenhouse, at 136° F....97 per cent 

100 Boston marrow in a stove-room of the greenhouse..-.-.---.---- 95 per cent 
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200 seeds of Marblehead in the garden, germinated .--.--.--.---- 50 per cent 
15 seeds Marblehead in the hot room of the greenhouse, at 136° F_86 per cent 


On June 16th, weather quite cool, seeds of melons were placed in porous 
saucers for two weeks, where only one side was kept moist. No seeds germi- 
nated. The seeds were then placed in dishes of moist sand and covered with 
moist carpet paper. In four days, 50 seeds of the Boss, from J. H. Lan- 
dreth’s, were counted and showed that 86 per cent had germinated. The 
same amount of Harris’s Christina remained in the damp saucers three weeks 
without germinating. They were then placed in sand as those above, and 
after six days 80 per cent germinated. 

Seeds of Peerless water melons were sent me by D. M. Ferry & Co., with a 
view to testing. 

On July 15, in the botanical laboratory, with an afternoon temperature 
ranging about 86° F.,{360 seeds were placed in Krelage’s test plates in lots of 
25, 80, and 50 seeds. These plates were set in dinner plates containing a little 
water, and all were covered to prevent evaporation. A trifle over 98 per cent 
germinated. 

On the same day, in the same room, 900 seeds were placed in porous saucers 
and these set in plates of water. In some saucers the seeds were kept under 
water; in others, the seeds seemed toodry. Of all the 900, ¥6 per cent 
germinated. 

On July 22d, in the same room, 600 Peerless melon seeds were tested in 
porous saucers and 600 in test plates. 


Mem trose stil SAUGEre ... = h-. se oo) Oe ee oe eee 95 per cent grew; 
Diimbhesepane test) plates)... 3.22. 2 otis oe ek 95.5 per cent grew; 
400 seeds in the garden averaged ...-.----.-.------- 57 per cent. 


On July 30th, in the hot vacant room of the greenhouse above referred to, 
where the thermometer ran up to 136° F. in the daytime, 50 seeds of Peerless 
water melon of the above lot gave 98 per cent of living seeds. In the damp 
stoye-room above mentioned 200 seeds gave 98 per cent. 


Summary of Testing Seeds of Peerless Waler Melon. 


360 seeds in test plates, at 86° F., germinated_-__..-.-.-.---- 98 . per cent. 
900 seeds in porous saucers, at 86° F'., germinated_...---.---- 96 per cent. 
G00 seeds in test plates germinated: - =.) 20542 sul pe) ones 95.5 per cent. 
MOMieeeniant Porous Saucers... 2-2-0 Veeays\- Wo sewe tent boy oes 95 per cent. 
50 seeds in test plates in the greenhouse, at 136° F., germinated 98 _ per cent. 
d0 seeds in wet paper in the stove-room.--..-.-.----------- 98 per cent. 


Similar tests were made at the same time with seeds of White Spine cucum- 
ber. 


200 seeds in the garden germinated ._-......-2.----..-2---- 90 per cent. 
100 seeds in the greenhouse in plates, at 136° F., germinated.. 99 per cent. 
200 seeds in stove-room of the greenhouse germinated -_---- . 974 per cent. 


By comparing all these summaries of tests of seeds of large squashes, 
pumpkins, melons, and cucumbers it will be seen that seeds of cucumbers and 
melons vary less when tested under different conditions than do seeds of 
pumpkins and squashes; that seeds of squashes and pumpkins show the high- 
est per cent of growing seeds when subjected to a maximum heat of 100° to 
136° F. 
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TESTING SEEDS AT CONSTANT TEMPERATURES. 


J. L. Campbell of West Elizabeth, Penn., manufactures an incubator or egg- 
hatcher which is intended to run at a uniform temperature for some days. 

He made a machine on the same plan for testing seeds. It is heated by an 
ordinary number two kerosene hand lamp. The room or box containing seeds 
also contains a band of metal fastened by each end to a board. When warm, 
the metal expands and bends, as the two ends are stationary. This band of 
metal is connected by a series of delicate levers with a trap door, which is 
opened or closed more or less to control the draft of the lamp. 

Sometimes the tester has not been seen to vary more than one degree or two 
in several days. At other times it has varied more. 

This machine, after some ‘‘ tinkering,’’ was used in making the tests men- 
tioned below. 

I had anticipated, in particular, to test dent corn raised in Mississippi or 
Texas for some years by the side of dent corn raised for some years in Michi- 
gan; but the seed from the South was more or less infested with insects, so it 
was impossible always to tell which seeds were sound and which were unsound. 
This test was not satisfactory, as will be seen. 

On June 50th, nine candy jars holding about two quarts each were half or 
two-thirds filled with damp sand. Hach jar contained twenty kernels of good 
dent corn grown at the College on the previous year. Previous experiments 
showed that the corn was in good condition for germination. The tempera- 
ture was kept at 120° F. 

In one jar seven kernels sprouted. None of the rest started. There were 
180 kernels in all. 

This jar containing the germinating kernels stood next to the small door of 
the box where the temperature may have been a trifle lower. 

On July dth, in the same jars of moist sand the following seeds were tested : 
In this case the weather varied considerably and the thermometer in the seed 
box varied more than usual,—from 117° to 123° F. There were 50 kernels of 
sound dent corn from Michigan, 50 kernels of dent corn from Mississippi, 50 
kernels of dent corn from Texas, 100 good seeds of Turban squash, 100 
good seeds White Spine cucumber, 50 good seeds crook-neck squash, 
50 seeds nutmeg melon. Not one seed grew. 

On July 20th, the following seeds were tested in the manner above described 
with the thermometer ranging from 110° to 118° F.: 


50 nutmeg melon, college’seeds, all grew.--.-=---2----0.-.2-- 100 per cent 
50 white spine cucumbers, college seeds, all failed_.--.-------- QO: roe 
50 turban squash, college seeds, all failed.-...-_.---.-------- 0 + ASR 
S0kernels:of Texas dent corn,;)5.grew. 2.20426) s Seu. ese es 10. “Ae 
50 kernels of Mississippi dent corn, 11 grew-.-.--.------------ 22 . Sie 
50 kernels of Michigan dent corn, all grew..-----------.----- 100% sonar 


The young seedlings in all cases soon showed signs of too great heat and died. 
It will be interesting to notice that the dent corn of Michigan stood a higher 
heat than the southern corn, which doubtless possessed a weak vitality. Also 
observe that all the college seeds of melons germinated, that all the seeds of 
cucumbers and turban squashes failed. There is something unsatisfactory 
about the test. Possibly it may be in the supply of air. 

On June 26, 9 jars, each contained 20 kernels, 180 in all, of good Mich- 
igan dent corn. ‘Temperature 100° F. All the kernels grew but one. 
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On July 27, the following were tested at 95° to 100° F. 
50 white spine cucumbers grown by or sold by Sibley of Roches- 


eit pear a Wires ee yer hey eee ete eee oe le a ae rae 20 per cent 
50 nutmeg melon grown by or sold by Sibley of Rochester.._--- AAs Sse aes 
50 early frame cucumbers grown by or sold by Sibley of Roches- 

ter PR yi a sa ARI eR AH PC SOE NV" oh _ thA are aah ce ce 
30 white bush squash grown by or sold by Sibley of Rochester... 60 ‘* 
50 white spine cncambers WDeE eS HGrRy pose Soke S sae Sa eee AA Fer aes 
Peeeniiaee melon. Wai Merry ie. 25-—- hse. 2S Sc ee Si fmrewts yrs 
50 turban squash, good seed grown by Michigan Agricultural Col- 

epee ermenire it ven Nis gta Pee cr ol A Rete Les Be Gor oe 


These experiments at uniform or nearly uniform temperatures need repeat- 
ing. 
5 


J. M. Thorborn & Co. 


The seeds were ordered by a friend directly of these seedsmen and tested in 
1881: 


Variety of Seed Mode of Testing Seeds [Percent 

ariety of Seed. ode o esting, Temperature. Tested. eee 

Cabbage, Early Flat Dutch.....- In damp paper. 65°—75°F| 100 77 
ee CornneSilndees ae sssoee we . 65 —75 100 44 

a Early Winnigstadt.--- ss as 65 —75 100 75 

SO). + (Me gah a 2 nN Sree any = ae 70 —75 100 55 
Cauliflower, Fine Algiers.......- a ue 70 —7a 100 70 
Lettuce, Early Curled_.......-. ce 4 70 —75 100 75 
Marve Whitescs 22252. c 70 —75 100 70 

i AVMETIGAN ees) ses 25 ane ne <s 70 —75 100 94 

ta All the Year Rouna.--- ee < 70 —75 100 93 

sf Peper Winltess eens s 2 se. x “e 70 —75 100 23 
Onions, Yellow Danvers_._.-.--- sé 70 —75 100 29 
ss ne Queens eee yes a2 ee ce 70 —75 100 4 

ad White Portugal._._.-.- i 70 —75 100 75 
Peas, Champion of England_.--- In the open ground. 80 —90 200 34 
© McLean’s Advance......---- ce cs ce 80 —90 200 29 

or ar os Moist sand in greenhouse.| 80 —90 50 18 
Cabbage, Drumhead Savoy.-.--- In hot bed. 85 —90 100 25 
se Large Flat Dutch_-_..- ag 85 —90 100 50 

: Early Winnigstadt--.- me ek 85 —90 100 33 


Seeds bought of a grocer in Lansing: 


Melon wlee Cream os! oho mee en Porous Saucers. 65°—75° 50 80 
Radish, Scarlet Short ‘Top....-. es 70 —SO 100 24 
6 French Breakfast_...--- * se 70 —SO 100 48 


15 
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D. M. Ferry & Co. 


Seeds bought by a friend directly of the seedsmen and tested in 1881. 


‘ : F Seeds |Lercent 
Variety of Seed. Mode of Testing, Temperature. | mote, | Germi- 
nated, 

Cabbage, Early Flat Dutch-...- Damp aper: eae ee ee entse 65°—75°F| 100 91 
MERU AO TS eee ee Se et ae pee east oy Aad sa vied 70 -75 100 47 
Lettuce, Early Curled._...._.-. ‘ Not 2 | tubal ad Sli aby Conia 70—75 100 00 
Onions, Yellow Danvers---.----- - Se lea Rs eS Ae By 70—75 100 91 
Squash, Boston Marrow...-.----. Pest plates ys wee see 115-136 35 97 
jay) Marblehead..uc.o.ben.e2 Ms 08 ar es eR 115-136 15 95 
Cucumbers, White Spine....-_-- Hy aT aN SR EUS 115-136 100 99 
Melony yNULMeD. 2222 o2 ceca " AU eA MO init er 115-136 100 100 
a IPPOrICRSS 1 Sone see hae a Fee eee esse en 115-136 50 98 
Squash, Boston Marrow..-..-.--- Dampipsapersees senses sees 90—98 100 96 
Melon; Peerless. .2..20-2.22..40 a ae ee a RS ag AP 90—98 200 98 
eee Mt a0 ae ek oS ‘ Se deteapee ee Nets 90—98 200 97 
Cucumber, White Spine__..--__- ss SOE CORE at ait byt EVR 90—98 200 97 
Melon, Heerless. . of os 52 225 See Test: platess320. 0. an 75—90 200 98 
as Amie ecreme eh mem ey sgl Porousisaucers:o22545555 268 75—90 900 96 

G OP Cg Sie NERY pal Open ge rounds nse 65—85 200 61 

‘ Canteloper i Weel eee Testuplates sec esc. se fae 75—85 400 93 
Squash, Boston Marrow-..--.---- Open eround? sole ae ase 65—85 200 61 
‘° Marblehead... 0.2202: Ms ey Fart the Raa eel 65—85 200 50 
Cucumber, White Spine_-_-..---.- 7 SOc es 2) cu pales 65—85 200 90 
Cabbage, Late Flat Dutch....-- Hotibedssetrise:. ten Uae 85—90 100 70 


Seeds bought at groceries in Lansing, 1881, 


and tested during the year. 


Nelonwwreerless.. 25.22 22s Porous saucers............_| 65°—75° 50 
PoUash vwaubbard. 2.2 22200. Joke Open ground RO NS ear co 70 —80 200 
AQUINUDP) Kalin Stones shew eres ieee Ly eee VERE Yh, ere ees Ta A fer 70 —80 250 
Radish, French Breakfast..__..-- Porous saucers A tee tetany fo RD 70 —80 100 
is Wane SCarlebe ssc Seek Ser i Ne OE epee wie Sa 70 —80 100 
Cabbage, Flat Dutch.........--. t ES AP eps eel SNM a 85 —90 100 
Corn, ‘Early SW eCb iat = seer ian NGIS tis ane ese eee 85 —90 50 
“ Minnesota Sweet_......--- ay SUA Tilak Screen Ont a ee 85 —90 50 
Pea, McLean’s Little Gem...__- % BOs ine e ey aa 85 —90 50 
Seward Dom numibs 22-22 £ BN ach Bh Me Ak aR 85 —90 50 
Beet, Dwart Bloods.2----.-..... ce Syl tel META Se Ae A 85 —90 50 
Bean, Golden Wiens eee ity Sey a oa ed Fea 85 -—90 25 
Cabbage, Early Winnigstadt. - _..|Porous saucers .._....----- 85 —90 200 
Melon, IBCOnIESS 45 Hier ee ARE Moistisands ss) 224s 80 —85 25 
Squash, IBEVAAIB URI Ns eee Se se SS hcl ce te 80 —85 25 
te MD Wand eee sean eee 3 SO amen meets fica dead 80 —85 30 

Be SHO Oa] on (ei wee aaae ye Beam eles ge LOR, Maree eae bel cao ee EN 7 80 —85 25 
Momatoes, Gen. Grant... 2.22. ct Oe FE ASI aR 80 —85 50 
Guettuce, Drumhead_.-.--....--.- Porous saucers...-.------- 85 —930 100 
ce Han livanes viz Chee eee SSube es Tease ste nets 85 —90 100 
imarsnip, White: 2-593 blues oes - Be YP hoe Sikes ants ek tC 85 —90 100 
Onions, Yellow Danvers.-..-..-.- ue OMe, FFE oy ay eh ils 85 —90 100 
Radishes, Long Scarlet.........- MG Se lake PIERROT fay ABest 85 —90 100 
Carrot, Long Or ENV eat Yael ce Ot nr da oe 85 —90 100 
Turnip, Early WV ities anes es OF ale eather gee art sat Ay 85 —90 | .100 
Cucumbers, Long Green.--..--.- Jo Aly Oe iy ae erate A 85 —90 100 
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D, M. Ferry & Co.—(Continued.) 

Seeds bought at stores in Lansing, 1852, and tested the same year. 
Variety of seed. Mode of Testing. Temperature, oes Germs 
nated. 
Onions, Yellow Danvers..._.._. Mestmplaiest 222 ore Arse 70°--80° | 125 63 
edselixtra Harly. 2202-25222. Porous); saucers. 2.22 222 70 —80 100 93 
Onions, Yellow Danvers--_--_--- se CPA ened es 2 #27. A 75 —85 100 51 
eas. HWarly Bramé..:..222. 2.222 se RG ee ee a eae ea 75 —85 50 94 
means, Golden Waxs.5..222-25.- cs Lo A er eae ee 75 —85 40 95 
Cucumber, White Spine.__...__- Stray REET alent op 75 —85 100 99 
MEO ONUGMES 22.22) 2222.2. & Keak ura eae 75 —85 100 95 
BEEP COLlesS) nce Se eo os ee Sd, Oy See NS 75 —85 100 97 
eee laGk, SPanisha= ss seus a Roe PLL Bic see eae Sete 75 —85 30 90 
SNM EMAC Fo ails oe Se ec ete Os Pa ee ie egsn ene pS da 75 —85 100 96 
SEZCOPIGSS 22-32 asses sol. ee Pee yall run Se an ase SD 75 —85 90 88 
Cucumber, White Spine_.-..-..-.- - SA | [voll St 1 coat ee Be le 75 —85 50 88 
Onions, Red Wethersfield.......- PUR e een eae 75 —85 100 65 
Lettuce, Early Prize Head___-_-- se SESS ik a Mee RN 80 —90 200 92 


B. K. Bliss & Sons. 


Seeds bought by a friend direct from these seedsmen and tested in 1881. 


Variety of Seeds. Mode of Testing. 

Cabbage, Early Wakefield... -.- Damp paper soos sence 
- Bate Oubehss2 ses “ COLT A aS 2 ae le LOR 

<6 Early Winnigstadt....| “ CE ete erpeak tay 

es Reds Dutch -s-=.ccs52— ee aig ee en a nS. 
Cauliflower, Early Paris...-...- si AMG ae aoe ae 
Lettuce, Royal SUMMME Leese ss eA pete Or hae reese 
és iBacly Batvers 4.5 222 sf Me se Se eee 

vt HanrlveCunleds a=. 2-22 & SF i ces RRA ety 
Onions, Early Cracker_....------ es PON Sy im dele ree eae 
e: Mellow, Danvyers=.--.+--| “ C5 ee Seer 

se Red Wethersfield. -..__- s ee | ere ashen aioe 

ve Wihiteveortucall.-.2.5.- - Buh yap ecient a. 
Pai etree 22: 2.2 22-2 e- ks a= Porous. sancerse2 2-322 2225- 
sé Early Waiie 4 ec. Ea Tae TORS Fae ta 
DUMMEE SAVORY... -=-.2-----=-- ests plates222.o25 7205s ece 
TMI We Se SiS es ee ae S 1OT auc eee ae 
PUMMEL SAVOLY G22 245-525--2--5- SO) re eke BORO A 
IM oh (ices) eee ie 2 a “e oe ay nha Salat 2 Coy wb 
Sage yg bol SS VDE ae eee 6c leads ME RoaSeD BAT! Dt Lat 2 
Radishes, Scarlet Turnip..._-...- IPOVOUSISAUCerS= = = eae eee 
oe Short Lopee sss. 4.50. ee 21 eres Se deal NI 

<5 Scarlet, Olives. 2-52... a he a syes See 
Peas, Early Dan O’Rork...._...- In open ground. = Sate 
SCH IM plOn Oe nelan des so=|\ vw peew io) aiid sasie sae ae 
Lettuce, Double Curled__.__..__. Damp papers: --- ose 
Peas, Championof England_-_.-- Moist SAN Geo. oS eee eee 
ma Marrow tat: 2: jneesuensons oleae eee ee Se 
eekariy Dan O Rorkesesscess “6 SON PS 2 ae epee ee 
Cabbage, Red Pickling.....:--.. Mob Ded. 5- ss eee ees 


ee 


Premium Flat Dutch_- 


Seeds Per cent 

Temperature. Tested. pert 
65°—75° | 100 74 
65 —75 100 68 
65 —75 100 65 
65 —T5 100 80 
70 —75 100 45 
70 —75 100 43 
70 —75 100 65 
70 —75 100 94 
70 —7d 100 00 
70 —75 100 00 
70 —75 100 77 
70 —75 100 64 
75 —S85 100 95 
75 —85 100 100 
85 —90 |1200 05 
85 —90 |1200 15 
85 —90 600 03 
85 —90 600 11 
85 —90 300 30 
70 —80 100 70 
70 —S80 100 14 
70 —80 100 12 
70 —80 400 38 
70 —SO 400 47 
75 —80 100 57 
70 —75 50 54 
70 —75 50 82 
70 —75 50 76 
85 —90 100 47 
85 —90 100 65 
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J.J. H. Gregory. . 
Seeds bought by a friend directly of this firm and tested in 1881. 


| Per cent 
Variety of Seeds, Mode of Testing Temperature. Germi- 
nated, 
Cabbage, Flat Dutch............ DAMP wOAper sae ase 65°—75° | 100 42 
Cauliflower, Dwarf Erfurt._..-. se Sh 22 xs Bey Dae ae 70 —75 100 47 
Lettuce, Early Curled__-..._._.. eS oe ati ol aie fis 9 See REE 70 —75 100 00 
Onions, Yellow Danvers....-...- ss eS ee eee ee 70 —Za 100 3 
3 ° 
Shaker’s Seed Co., Lebanon, N. ¥. 
Seeds bought by a friend of this firm and tested in 1881. 
Per cent 
a : : Seed ; 
Variety of Seed. Mode of Testing. Temperature. Tested Gore 
@abbage. Flat Dutch........._.- Damp Papers-- oe eee 65 —75 100 70 
Pen, extra MUaATlY..22--25.5--2=-< Damp Sangs2. 22.205 eos 70 —75 50 74 
een “ SR Liha ae | O15 | 50a 
Seeds bought at a grocery in Lansing and tested in 1881. 
Radish, Short Top Scarlet__....- POTOUSISAUCELS eee bee eee | 70 —S0 | 108 | 00 
Peter Henderson. 
Seeds boucht by a friend of this firm and tested in 1881. 
ny \ 2 ‘ Suede Per cent 
Variety of Seed. Mode of Testing. Temperature Tested. feat 
Cabbage, Early Summer.-_-_-__-_-- Damp. paper: J... eee 65°—75- 100 93 
“ Mate Dutch 42225222 s $0 Ns CE eed 65 —75 100 41 
Canliflower, Karly Paris__.......| “ SE AE ene Ea he 70 —75 100 STs 
Lettuce, Black Seed-__....._.._.- “ tO je ene Ri gee 70 —75 100 10 
t Barly, Curieden sss cena URE Lea 70 —75 100 78 
/ Onions, Yellow Danvers_-...__._- . PEW ASS Acer oe Eke iy i0— (5 100 3 
Seow Mite palian 2 ote os is She oe 2 einen ee 70 —75 100 4 
“ Red Wethersfield._____-- s fc Wed J be don tens ea 70 —75 100 11 
Sar Windte Glove! eects af APCS Sirs ot 70 —75 100 3 
Sere wellow Batch. .\2-. ¢ Se Roos) ee ae ee 70 —75 100 3 
Beans black WAX... 2 put see ee IFOrous salicerc=ssee ess == 75 —8d 100 98 
<< SRed Valentine. <= Mes lle 3 Perse 8 Seema 15 —85d 100 97 
“© Speckled Cranberry....--. 7 bine > SP septa 75 —85 100 95 
Sree 2 eh ete ta nee as Oo A aaa EE ee. (SSE 100 96 
“USL EIN Sy ple ER pet Dy Se Mest plates. 2 eeeh. eee 75 —90 | 1200 21 
Rome ee: hte PT Need tetra! £ sae Es) 2 Gen a aye 75 —90 600 15 
Peas, Carter’s First Crop.-._.--.- Insopen! srounds bees. 75 —90 200 49 
“ Champion of England_-.--- a6 Sr) ee ee ek en ae 75 —90 200 31 
“ * z 2 Dantean See Lega 70 —75 50 64 
= Carter's First’ Crop: -._2<-2 “ iS. tee 70 —%5 50 62 
Cabbage, Premium Flat Dutch_.|In hot bed.---.-._.-..---. 80 —90 100 60 
Pumpkin, Sage Cheese.__.._._-- Moistisand 2-22 St parse ys 70 —80 25 72 
Radish, Long Scarlet_...-..___.- Porous Saucers_ 2-221 --- 2s 70 —80 100 05 
or Early Scarlet Turnip..:.| “ pen ch ole ee 70 —80 100 | 74 
9 oseiColored 2: eo see. 3 SO) Ue Beeeeee ae 70 —80 100 914 


J 4 
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David Landreth. 
Seeds bought of this firm by a friend and tested in 1881. 
7 c Seeds Per cent 
Variety of Seed. Mode of Testing. Temperature. Tested. coe 
ated, 
Cabbage, Early Drumhead...-_-_. DAamMpe peels ase eee 65°— 75° 100 82 
“P(E PEL oe SS oa ed SE Pea sS UIE Sa Sees arene 70 —75 100 80 
Lettuce, Early Cabbage....-.... : EID cee eae ee eee 70 —75 100 100 
man Harly Red.c2ssss2-sssse56 ies chistes ee oe 70 —75 100 88 
iweans, White Dutch..-..--.....- Porous saucers. ---------.- 75 —85 50 94 
Radish, Long Scarlet......-.-...- pid Bias dendiitr a Sates 75 —85 100 78 
feed Curnip kootved:.- 2. - o: Sty ae aise enn eet 75 —85 100 75 
Peas, McLean’s Little Gem. __-_-. imopeny Sround=525452 =2—. 7) —85 160 52 
Champion of England.__--- Tepes Be cafe ee 75 —85 280 50 
extra Wwarly-..=-- Seeieye ss se ae sisting Dilley ote (9 ap oe 75 —85 310 50 
seiiariy hrame_-..-2--.-..-- ee ee Bele 75 —85 460 ie 
TESS tig 8) D721 ol ee NEOTS GaS Andes ee ee te 70 —75 50 48 
“ Champion of England_-..-.-- : Sp SMS oa Shs 70 —75 50 38 
“ McLean’s Little Gem..._.-. “ eS oe ee 70 —75 50 28 
RPE ELVA TAGs S222 2 Sho U ss ch ee ae ee AS 70 —75 50 90 
Cabbage, Late Flat Dutch... .-. In-hot bed.) -5-s6-s--55-= 80 —90- | 100 65 
Seeds bought of groceries in Lansing and tested in 1881. 
wetiuee wary Curled.2. 22. 5..3-- Porous!sSaucers)-5.5--..--- Wise 100 00 
OES A AU aan a re ea, geet eerie eee 85 — db 101 | 53 
Onions, Red Wethersfield_...._..; “ Af APRESS 2 eis 85 —90 100 79 
ce Vellow Danvers_.....>-=.- S bana Noes FER Am: Se £5 —90 100 90 
Radish, Long Scarlet.......----- i: Sy lies So eer aan 85 —90 100 47 
Cucumbers, Karly Frame_-___.-_-- a St (ee Ok ee 85 —90 100 90 
Cabbise) Red Dutch:.....-...-. “¢ SOC yaad 2 gee le 85 —90 100 73 
a Early Drumhead._.--. st te a Ae eee 85 —90 100 76 
i Barby eVOpkKsss 2 2225 s LOTT SAE eh Rie Bos 85 —90 100 65 
mutabaga. Purple Top _.--.--.--- ee igen Babe SEs 85 —90 100 52 
Cxuppage: Kat Dutehts.---...--- Hs er [ites 28 Reever es! &5 —90 100 76 
Pea, Dwarf ‘Tom Thumb.-.---.-- ee Mies ee ee 85 —90 50 96 
PminiphlemGemies. 225. s.225 of PE ih re ee Ui ee 85 —90 50 92 
* Champion of England-_..-- € Siri, eas Bed oath OU 50 98 
Corn, Evergreen Sugar_.....-..- as FO es au 85 —90 50 94. 
‘ "Minnesota Sweet______..- | He SS epee eh ee 85 —90 50 94 
pmetranly Crosby 222... --=- s Cr Ucgieeay beh Meeps Me 85 —90 50 84. 
2 ee ee ng Se ee a se 85 —90 25 100 
Beet, Blood Tur nip.. Pare reg eee ee | sf hg aa Wain Rt Dope 85 —90 50 64. 
PEEOUGd Red. 29. SoS oe s shanti enya 85 —90 50 56 
PONG OOG. 9. +.. .-2.22. “: BO) aa ee ee 85 —90 50 60 
MCLOMp eB OSS? 4 Se ke re Moist, (sand ier eaut se 80 —85 25 81 
POTASH SUMING L 2 so oe oe s¢ A tae Gs Se 80 — 85 25 92 
* 1 [hud 9 14 ) 8 fee ee ea we ant AAO Separate igor 80 —85 25 92 
MoOMAlOCSH Fr Aragon... _..-- -. ef ig, Cast een 80 —S5 50 50 
‘b Gels Grants... 2222. | f ue ee sys wetee eS s 80 —S5 50 72 
ei. ACHE ce | rmabreadta hy ES 27m" £0 --85 | 50 5S 
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Detroit Seed Co. 
Seeds bought of this firm and tested in 1881. 


Per cent 
Variety of Seed. Mode of Testing. Temperature, Seeds Germi- 
Tested, 
nated. 
Cabbage, Flat Dutch......--.... Damp wpapere ess cae 65°—75° | 100 19 


James Vick, 
Seeds bought of this firm by a friend and tested in 1881. 


Fe + Seeds Per cent 
Variety of Seed. Mode of Testing. Temperature. Bd) Lae es 
Cabbage, Fata eh sees Damp papersessees see 6Dy—— Fe 100 82 
Late Drumhead..__.--- srl a accel ele ecard 65 —75 100 89 
Cauliflower, Early Erfurt_...... id eS ta ars He PA 70 —75 100 50 
| Lettuce, Early Tennis Ball....-.| “ Or het Me ce Wap rene a 70 —75 100 84 
od UAE CEE JS a Wy ee ee rs a Spain ital 70 —75 100 79 
Be Pe OS ae A eae rin eee : Ne ya Le 70 —75 100 69 
Onions, Yellow Danvers._.._.--- ae NT San eR NET OL AS eee 70) Vis 100 32 
“ Red Wethersfield__.....- “e PNT ban HU coe ae ei 70 —75 100 92 
Beans, Red Valentine.__..._.--- Porous:saucers:vi0).--.4 1. 75 —85 100 100 
Gor TBinlha ney Phu UU 2 Phe: came i a ty Soper Pena R at Ska 75 —8d 50 98 
SUMMEMSAVOLY !..2 22-5)... ok Mest, platess sess 2 ees ee es 85 —90 | 1200 37 
33 CEB AY SAO 3 EBs A iB PN ie ssa ATA 85 —90 600 2% 
REET Sl, i ek oe RR nu ee Sr AE ANRBERB Sn Rea em 85 —90 300 55 
Peas, Championof England-_-.--- Injopenveroundeesess sess 85 —90 200 36 
« ” Kentisch Impacted. se yt PA Lt Ayo ee 85 —90 200 52 
Lettuce, Moss Curled..._._---... Damipypape eases eee 75 —80 100 19 
Peas, Champion of England..../Damp sand__..-........-- 75 —80 50 32 
mime entisch! Invictals 22.2 e rie SUES pk ADL tee nea 75 —80 50 60 
Cabbage, Late Drumhead._-..--. In ot eds teeta aoe 80 —90 100 90 
se SHoLopwstemses see ee ee Beg eee RAP earl este 80 —90 100 50 
Seeds bought at store in Lansing and tested, 1881. 
Radish, Rose Olive Rooted._..-- Porous saucers. -......--.- 70°-—80° | 100 81 
eS pooner Scarlete: 2 oi 220. ‘ 14 VA eat em Sa 70 —80 100 67 
2 MS ONT Bh i ag Oe eee ee sad Pee an ia eet fee ty 70 —80 100 59 
Department of Agriculinre, Washington, D. C., 1881. 
Variety of Seed Modo of Testi tur, | Seeds | eine 
ariety of Seed. ode 0 esting. Temperatur. Tested, See 
Lettuce, Raper Wihites< eis ee Damp papers..cccucieuses 70°—75° 100 78 
Ht Mone Princesse... .- 22. “s Pahedrs Seeeness ah Mae aaa 70 —75 100 100 
Beans, Golden Wax............. Porous saucers. sees 75 —S8d 100 96 
Hobaccoy Bice Orinocov es 222.0. 22 Rest dplates 245. ee 75 —90 1200 30 
7 White Burley_.......- y pm eget RURAL, aly 2 75 —90 1200 60 


Lettuce, Moss Curled__..._.....- Dama ap eres eee eee 75 —80 100 3 
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Briggs & Bro. 
Seeds bought of this firm by a friend and tested in 1881. 


a rs eee 
| Qaeda Percent 


Variety of Seed. Mode of Testing. Temperature, Tested,| Germi- 

“| nated. 
@Cabbare, Flat Dutch_22c2.. 5422 Dam prpaperteass=-25 52 ae 65°—75° 100 27 
Lettuce, Early Curled.........-.- i So ae eens 70 —75 100 4. 
Onions, Yellow Danvers........- a pte es ee eae 70 —75 100 3 


Joseph Harris. 
Seeds bought by a friend of this firm and tested in 1881. 


oh er : Seeds |Per cent 
Variety of Seeds. Mode of Testing. Temperature. Tested Germi- 
nated. 
Cabbage, Imperial Brunswick- -- Damp paper. ......----... 65°—75° 100 60 
AB atigliv MOR Kee ee Pear it pln OM! i. Sey) VRS ie eee 65 35 100 39 
s ied, Pickling se Li se8 we Lyrae Ure Bie Sh 65 —7d 100 54. 
ae SHOT Svein. se seo ee a LAN See aBa tks o's le CaN oa 65 —75 100 88 
Cauliflower, Wrelcherm: 3 ese es SEY CRIN Deer yas Salat 70 —75 100 62 
Large Lenornand_...; “ CO Ay pA ORNL be Be AR Aree 70 —75 100 87 
ence. Early ‘Tennis Ball_..__- Me Suara dee PRL a 70 —75 100 71 
US CON OLE ad eee a ee ve SOoE pt pe Sees ttt 1s BAS 70 —15 100 94 
cs Ther Derconess-2-caccee Oe bas AED eater ANY i hs 70 —75 100 93 
x Heel @anbage toe owe. 22: be Ketan ch sche antele dl! saan 70 —T75 100 88 
Onions, Yellow Danvers..--.---- Se AMA G EL ahs Te MCE Fe oy 70 —75 100 78 
a Whites Globesoesee+. a0 ss re ire ches eae aaah wt eae 70 —75 100 74 
BEANS wena 25sec tee. Porous Saucers. ..--------- 75 —85 50 97 
OB TA BUIR Te Fagin NG ty cua Ga eee ys ct Die aCe Fo oO See ee 75 —85 100 95 
Cabbage, Redehickling eyes esses In hot bed Anis Nn t= nay ita plata S80 —90 100 54 
Drumhead Savoy bey AS ial Wie 2 Wha teat NEw Ee a 80 —90 100 3 
a Fotler’s Drumhead_....| “ the RUE NARS ald ahead oe 80 —90 100 35 
se Ham hye WeObe eee edn oe os Sk Meni Wd AER URE ET 80 —90 100 30 
& Short stema-cocn.. oon as LEAS SRN oT At Tea AR 80 —90 100 38 
Seeds bought at store in Lansing. 
Cabbage, Imperial Brunswick. -_.|Porous saucers..........-- 80 —90 | 200 52 
Radish, Rose Olive Shaped... _. . Poa aah eae ow 70 —80 100 87 
Seria Durnip..t2ob2.5. e LAPP sect GIA) dr cia led 70 —80 100 37 
DMV be Durnip 22. oo. we os S01 | ea reer A ee 70 —80 100 | 32 
TIsaae Tillinghast. 
Seeds bought by a friend of this firm and tested in 1881. 
‘ bE Seeds Per cent 
Variety of Seeds, Mode of Testing. Temperature, Tested Germi- 
nated, 
Cabbage, Flat Dutch...........- Damp paper.....-........| 65°—75° 100 45 
Wetiuce: Malta.22 seem cee ee C3 eared ee 70 —75 100 36 
Onions, Yellow Danvers-_.-._._-- Sr oD oi Aaenearee anne 70 —75 100 84 
Radish, Early Scarlet..-........ Porous saueers=.2-.-----.!. 70 —80 100 4 


Cabbage, Premium Flat Dutch._|In hot bed.....------ .----| 80 —90 100 50 
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William Carson. 


Seeds bought of this firm by a friend and tested in 1881. 


Variety of Seeds. 


G@abbace: Plat Dutchs2.. -2..-..- 
_ Karly Winnigstadt.--- 
Lettuce, Early Curled._.......-. 
‘¢ rennis Balle os 273 coe 
Onions, Yellow Danvers.___.--- 
ys CHONG OCCU n ener meee 
x White Portugal 


oh 


EE Z vO Olas wee a ee 
means, mlack Wax... fc. .G222e 
bp ETAT ose eta es een rn ae 
Sa <CONMS: Alphas. 2. oe 
Champion of England._-- 
Lettuce, Double Curled___._ .--- 
Peas, Champion of England...-- 
pemcorcers Challence.2..5- 52 
* Little Wonder 


ae 


Seeds bought at a store in L 


Radish, Early Scarlet Turnip---- 
Cabbage, Drumhead Savoy 


be 


ee 


Porous s: 
14 


Mode of Testing. 


AUIGOTS aaa anit alee 


66 


oe 


be 


In hot bed 


Damp paper 
Damp sand 
ee be 


Porous saucers 
Ge be 


Hiram Sibley. 
Seeds bought in Lansing and tested in 1882. 


ansing and tested in 1881. 


Temperature 
63°—752 
65 --75 
70 —75 
On yey 
70 —75 
10.75) 
70 —75 
70 —75 
75 —85 
75 —85 
75 —85 
7a —85d 
75 —85 
75 —80 
70 —75 
70 —75 
70 —T5d 
$0 —-90 


Seeds 
Tested. 


100 
100 
100 | 
109 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
160 
400 


Variety of Seeds. 


Mods of Testing. 


Onions, Yellow Danvers..--.-.-.- 
at bs 


ae 


Peas, Extra Karly 
* Champion of England..--- 
** McLean’s Little Gem._..-- 

Beans G Olden Wax 2.22 ssa e 

Cucumbers, White Spine..._.__. 

Melon, Nutmeg 
a) 4b 


Cucumber, White Spine_....._.- 
Onion, Red Wethersfield. _..___- 
Lettuce, Lee’s Immense Hardy-_- 

ose “ce be bo 

=e Simpson’s Early Curled. 

a Frankfort Head._._._.- 
Onion Giant Rocca s2-2<2..25< 
Radish,French Breakfast__._._.- 
Cabbage, Late Flat Dutch 
eC Any UsOOOs Meee ao. chen 
Carrot, ong Orange... - 2.2 22. 
Onions, Yellow Danvers... ._-- 
Cucumber, Early Frame-_-...--_- 
Squash, White Scallop 
Melon, Phinney’s Early 
Squash, Hubbard 


os 


be 
ce 


6c 


Mes taplatests. see 4a wanes 
Porous saucers 


Temperature, 
70°—80° 
75 —85d 
75 —85 
7a —8d 
7s —8d 
75 —80 
75 —80 
7h —S80 
75 —8d 
Ta —85 
75 —8d 
75 —8d 
75 —8) 
75 —8d 
75 —S)d 
70 —80 
70 —80 
70 —S0 
70 —80 
70 —80 
70 —80 
70 —80 
70 —80 
70 — 80 
70 --S0 


eeds 


e 
Tested, 


125 
100 
100 

50 


Per cent 
Germi- 
nated, 


Per cent 
Germi- 
nated. 
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College Seed. 
Seeds saved in 1881, tested in 1882. 


Pe t 
Variety of Seeds. Mode of Testing. Temperature, mee Geni 
ated. 
: | wes | 
Onions, Yellow Danvers.-...-.--- nest: platest. - ses wane 70°—80° 250 96 
bh sf OE ha ats Pea ot Porous, saucerss. 5: 2.222235 70 —80 100 88 
Peas, Champion of England.....| ‘“ reba tae = eM 70 —80 100 : 99 
Seen, welive: Manvel ta. tL epee ae ts COR HE Maite 40 ark oN bed 9 0 8 75 —85 50 90 
+) WA Dp ceri Wal Op hake Bugental ‘6 Boh! Saeeen ee ee 75 —85 50 90 
“ Champion of England_-_.-- a ade Se kt 75 —85 50 96 
SS NO ROmc. «feel ee a Shhog PP aR apenas Lye. 75 —85d 50 90 
Lettuce, Lee’s Mammoth... ..-- & ee agile: SHR a5 Zea 75 —80 200 100 
ne Hereyes Cunledee ees 5 * SPO) sp emo SRE NE Sie 7a —80 200 100 
Melon, “Nutmeg... 22... bes Je eC CODY Sop a aoe mA x 75 —S0 100 80 
Cucumber, White Spine...._.._- oe She yh Ia eex wiblualiatandeeet 75 —80 100 100 
squash, Crook Neek::... 2.02.24. a eee, cone 75 —80 50 96 
Lettuce, Lee’s Mammoth... ___- ue MMe a Aker 75 —80 200 100 
“s Ferry’s Mammoth Curled_| * an Meret ccs 2 OL 75 —S80 200 100 
Melon Nintmeo dU 2 he ae ue SO Nig ek eas ea 75 —85 50 86 
ap sdaeerlesses eh ee Rie. ée Cirle (Pau Bee Ta —85 50 86 
Onion, Red Wethersfield____..-- ue Bi 0 ps gaa 75 —-85 100 99 
Crossman. 
Seeds bought at a store in Lansing in 1882. 
Variety : ee ae Seeds |Per ee 
ariety of Seeds. Mode of Testing. Temperature, Tested. oe 
nated, 
ens ulpsb ra wlan ly2e8 9 oe Sees Porous|saucenrsa._ sere ec 70 —80 100 87 
Beans, Goldem Wax ss .e 2-5 - “e AA aii aie tae 70 —80 50 100 
David Landreth. 
Seeds bought at a store in Lansing in 1882. 
a Pek cad 
Varlety of Seed. | Mode of Testing. Temperature. By! Gane 
“| nated. 
her ua tet Ne ge th Oe ee a ee eee { 
Lettuce, Karly Cabbage..------- Porousisaucerszs. 7-45" 75°—85° 200 95 
Squash, Boston Marrow-_.--.---- a 56 lh ts Nae eiapaey E 70 —80 20 84 
e Early White Bush..._-. “ Lote ote eee Bete we 70 —Ss0 50 70 
Cabbage, Early Market_..._.... se Core = tat Ee ia nv ip 70 —80 100 75 
Melon: Tcemnindeet es tae 2 es BE gi VR ae ic 70 —80 50 ake 
“ se COE Ente by ae Gee ct CoRUR a cs ea 70 —S80 100 84 
Lettuce, Bloomsdale Early. ___-_. | fs Oo Le Sal hei | 70 —80 100 100 
2 I i EN S/S a ee We OD oer WOME Ain EU ENE 


The following test was made of the seeds of beets obtained from various 
sources. Large pieces (or fruits) were compared with small fruits. 


o 
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Variety. Where Obtained, arya Temperature.| No, Tested. 


PERSO U8... 4] 9..b; Mann: 25-2. 
Harliy Blood:...--~ =|“ Fd ot «eR ee 
Long Blood........ Peter Henderson. 
Early Blood........| “ B F 
Se Joseph Harris-___. 
Massano {222 ...-.% a ge, ener 
Long Blood....... Pw Semis 
Improved Blood...| “ hahaiys chee 
Harly Blood_._.... Ba Ks Bliss Bblertnct 
aeamlcoewiew cian. 22) 8M az ee 
Long Blood_..._...|J. J. H. Gregory... 
Hone Blood...) 2 /:|\Lyman...--...... 
Long Blood_.__....|James Vick...--- 
Early Blood...._-- DIE She ee 
Early Blood.._.._- Win) Carsonece 2 
Early Blood........|J. M. Thorborn.. 
Dark Egyptian....| “ ie 
HeassanOl 2.2.2... J. B. Root eon 4s aaa 
Early Blood. ._.... See Be 9 tae ve eS 
Dark Egyptian... Le TS cen Nets cae ree a 
Ferry’s Dark Blood = Be Manns. .22.- | 
Long Blood.. D. M. Ferry.. aoe Leyes 
Long Bloods 2 "|David Landreth.. 
Early Blood_...... phakersinse5 see2 
Harly Blood..__-.. I. Tillinghast. __. 


ae 


Damp paper 
ee * 


Large. | Small. 
65°—70° 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
05 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 | 101 10 
65—70 | 10} 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 
65 —70 10 10 


Hezperiments in Testing Indian Corn. 


Per cent 
Germinated. 
Large. | Small. 
100 90 
90 80 
100 70 
80 50 
60 50 
60 10 
60 50 
60 50 
100 100 
100 50 
100 90 
80 60 
100 70 
100 30 
80 30 
50 60 
90 30 
60 50 
100 80 
100 60 
80 30 
100 70 
60 60 
100 80 
60 20: 


In the spring of 1881 the seed corn in some parts of the State was found to be 
poor. Accordingly samples which had been saved for seed, were obtained from 
various sources throughoutthe State, and tested in different ways for the purpose 
of ascertaining its germinating powers. 


| 
No. Variety. Where Obtained. | Mode of Testing. |Temperature atten 
_. 1) Giga Schooleraft.----- el In moist sand._..| 65°—70° 50 
2 |Yellow Dent-_.- opie mail Nu! had. ei <4 Co eo GD e— 10 50 
SMUT Gatto CTR PANE Sa Goa ict (515), 710) 50 
AU Ay 5! OR eal ae 66 pee Meo Goes s 66 Sa ees ape (hay, = 700) 40 
Peace Went! 2\hapeer. soe... .c [te C2224) 65-270 50 
6 |Smutnose_. Cas Opt tie NR an apart Convinisc ee GH 0 50 
eq Dente. oe: . SVEVOCHES Fetes cee series SS un GeO) 50 
8 |Yellow Dent...|Oceana Co........- cages i a Gdi— 10 18 
Omens oe fe StdoelCos enn ue coerce eae 50 
10 |White Dent....|Miss. Ag. College..| “ * < .--| 65 —70 50 
11 | Yellow Dent--_-|Schooleraft..-...... In thick paper-__.| 65 —70 200 
12 |White Dent_...|Miss. Ag. College..| “ “%  “ ...| 65—70 | 200 
2 Ve 8 9 | er Senooleraft....._--- te ae “6. .-| 65 —70 200 | 
14 | Yellow Dent___|Oceana Co__...___- SS cui S| Goa 150 
STURN tte Ste cloei Cos sabe meee amc - _..| 65 —70 150 
ie ww nite Dent: \Lapeer. 22... 22 eeomisies AI Sh (ay 0) 50 
17 '} White Flint....|Commerce. __..__.. Tate 5 =| op ==20 25 
18 | White Flint... Lier is Mie? Eee NLS Sa Se “0 _.| 65 —70 50 
19 White Flint... Alleman: %2...5 2 2a fd _..| 6% —70 25 
20 | Yellow Dent~-- Lansing -- sat Maas “ .--| 65 —70 7 
21 |Karly Sweet_.- “ (Jones & Por rter)| Moist aand vedas 65 —70 50 
DOMILVELTIM NEVES Leite tie Sa) tyr lem ieiatay AYOAIARCe ss (6h "| Tei ec ae 50 
TE 2s Eo ee ae ‘ Porter & Haines.|In moist sand... 65 —75 50 
24 Early Crosby...) “ 2D ah .-.-| 65 —75 50 


The following are the results obtained : 


Per cent 
Germi- 
nated. 
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Seeds Tested by Special Request. 


The following seeds were oe to D. M. Ferry & Co., by samples. These 
were tested by Prof. W. W. Tracy, of that firm, and did not germinate satis- 
factorily. Our tests corresponded very well with theirs. 


No, |Per cent 


No. Variety. {Mode of Testing. |Temperature, Dested: Germi- 
nated 
BA yay La oa 2 eee obs In moist sand__._| 68°—70° 30 3 
Pop by nt bani. cy conn Pee hs ee Te Soak’d-da’p paper | 68 —70 30 10 
Gl EF gh He ee a ems Damp paper...-- 68 —70 30 | 12 
PO rEnVerenCOH hoe esis seer asce om Sate Moist sand_._.__. 68 —70 50 40 
DOME veroreenise. 2b sess. Bioko fee Soak’d-da’p paper | 68 —70 50 58 
30 Evergreen WE CODY She, seins een ees Damp paper..-_-- 68 —70 50 54 


a 
EXTRA FINE SEEDS OF AGROSTIS VULGARIS, RED TOP. 


This sample was sent for examination by J. M. Thorburn & Co., of New 
York. 

In market as usually seen, the glumes and both palez surround the seed or 
grain. In this case, both glumes and most of the palez were removed. 


WILL SEEDS SPROUTED ONCE AND WELL DRIED, SPROUT AGAIN? 


In the opinion of some people seeds will never sprout more than once. 
This question not unfrequently becomes a matter of considerable importance, as 
for example after the recent harvest of 1882, when wheat was badly damaged by 
rains. ‘‘ To sprout,’’ means ‘‘to germinate 3’ “to vegetate;’’ ‘‘to begin to 
grow ;”’ ‘to shoot, as the seed or the root of a plant.’’ 

In each of the cases named below the roots died at the end of each test and 
new ones pushed ont when moistened again. The same plumule or ascending 
axis lived over, or endured the alterations of drying and moistening. 

In 1881 a few experiments were made with some wheat of low vitality pur- 
chased at Ingersoll’s mills, in Lansing. After sprouting once and drying till 
a miller would say it was dry enough to grind, 100 kernels were tried a second 
time, when 47 per cent germinated. At another time, of 50 kernels of this 
wheat one sprouted a little and dried, 48 germinated, or 96 per cent. These 
were dried and tested a third time, when 44 germinated, or 88 per cent. 

For alos test, of 50 kernels of this wheat, once sprouted till the 
plumule was $ inch long, and the roots 1 to 2 inches; 41 germinated, or 82 
per cent. Of these well dried, 24 germinated a third time, 48 per cent. 

For another test, of 50 kernels of this wheat once sprouted till the 
plumule was 1 inch long and the roots 2 inches, 19 germinated, or 38 per 
cent. Of these well dried, 7 germinated a third time, 14 per cent. 

Some imperfect tests with good new wheat gave still better resuits. 

Of oats tested at the same time, 65 per cent germinated a second time. 


SHALL WE USE SPROUTED WHEAT FOR SEED? 


As will be seen by the foregoing tests, and by the following tests, wheat 
once or twice, or more times sprouted, is likely to grow again. Sprouting 
‘weakens the grain to some extent, depending on how far the sprouting process 
was continued before it was arrested by drying. If it were my own case I 
should use sprouted wheat for seed. It may not be a good practice. 
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In the summer of 1882, similar experiments were tried with wheat grown on 
the college farm. ‘'I'wo varieties were used, viz.: Clawson and Shumacher. Of 
the Clawson 100 kernels were sprouted, then thoroughly dried and then tried 
a second time; 100 per cent germinated. ‘hese were dried and tested a third 
time, when 97 per cent germinated. These were tested a fourth time, when 
93 per cent germinated. These were dried and tested a fifth time, when 84 
per cent germinated. These were dried and tested a sixth time, when 38 per 
cent germinated. 

Of the Shumacher variety, 100 kernels were sprouted then dried in a similar 
manner as the Clawson. These tested a second time, 100 per cent germinated. 
The third time, 90 per cent germinated. The fourth time, 87 per cent germ- 
inated. The fifth time, 67 per cent germinated. The sixth time, 8 per cent 
germinated. 

For another test 100 kernels of buckwheat were used. After sprouting once 
the whole was thoroughly dried, then tested a second time, when 100 per cent 
germinated. The third time 100 per cent germinated. The fourth time 98 
per cent germinated. ‘The fifth time 65 per cent germinated. The sixth time 
39 per cent germinated. 

In 1881 small quantities of grass seed were purchased directly of the follow- 
ing dealers by a friend: D. M. Ferry & Co., James Vick, Wm. Carson, B. K. 
Bliss & Son, David Landreth, and Peter Henderson. After a thorough mix- 
ing of each small package, one ounce of each was carefully examined and 
assorted. Owing to other work it was not possible to make this examination 
till 1882. For this reason no test of vitality was made. All the samples 
examined were of very fair appearance, and none of them contained seeds of 
bad weeds. 


GRASS SEEDS EXAMINED. 


Per cent. 


Kind of seeds. Tine (i sens 


Nature of Impurities. 


D,. M. Ferry & Co. 
Dactylis glomerata Pir Bt OU EO fe 84 Mostly dirt, straw, and chaff. 
MemEePTALOUSiS. 062 ec. jok dys sss 96 be sf 37 Tie ies 
Pe pratense... =... 52-50% ne 975 sa "y a ar 
James Vick, 
Dattylisglomerata._.2..2...22.. 2. 964 Straw, dirt, ete. 
William Carson. 
Pactylis glomerata..2 02... 2....- 90 ; yh Bs: 
Somrariensis- = ee 963 | 4 : ; 
Palen pratense. 22222. 2. . 98 ; fi here 
B. K. Bliss & Sons. : 
Paetylis clomerata.-2+2.c- 22c<1 2. 80 " ; . 
RerIemETeNsig yA. ees i 925 : ? : 
iIpmlcum pratense. Vs. 6 oe. 98 i ; i 
David Landreth. | 
IPaey OrHPeNSIG.s2 gi heli cule y ae SO Dirt and foreign seeds, sedges, ete. 
rand Seat | <o | § Dirt and foreign seeds, sedges, 
BRS om aa oS oy a nin 2 { and false buckwheat. t 


Package of mixed Lawn Grass, from D. M. Ferry & Co. Weight, 3 oz. ; 
cost, 20 cents. One-half an ounce was examined and assorted and found to 
contain 80.1 per cent June Grass, 13.4 per cent English Rye Grass, 6.2 per 
cent White Clover, and .3 per cent Timothy. It will be seen that the leading 
constituent is Jwne Grass, which is worth about two dollars per bushel; but 
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figuring at the above cost, or 20 cents per package of three ounces, it would 
make it cost about fourteen dollars per bushel. 

White Clover seed is worth $20 per bushel. But at the above rate it would 
cost about $60 per bushel by purchasing in small packages. 

English Rye Grass seed is worth $3.50 per bushel. At the above rate it 
would cost about $21 per bushel. 

Timothy seed is worth from $3 to $4 per bushel. At the above rate it would 
cost about $45 per bushel. 


IMPROVING THE KEEPING QUALITY OF ONIONS. 


Most onions begin to grow very soon on the approach of mild weather in 
Spring. 

Several years ago I selected in spring those White Globe onions which kept 
the longest without sprouting and planted them for seed. ‘This process was 
repeated for some years. ‘The onions were much improved in their ‘‘ keeping 
quality,’’ but the seeds were often of low vitality. 

In 1881 I began the same kind of experiment with Yellow Danvers. From 
alot of thirty bushels, those only which kept longest were used for seed. 


PLATS OF GRASSES AND OTHER FORAGE PLANTS. 


With some changes these have been kept up much as they were begun nine 
years ago, in 1873. Hach report since that time has contained some account 
of these interesting plants. I have before referred to the assistance which we 
have rendered to other colleges in sending seeds of grasses to Harvard 
University, Ohio University, Purdue University, Kansas Agricultural College, 
Illinois Industrial University. We have sent a large number of accurately 
named bottles of grass seeds to the Agricultural Experimental Station in New 
York. Several times bunches have been sent to our State fairs, and numer- 
ous granges have been supplied with bunches of grasses accurately named. 

These plats of forage plants are almost indispensable to my students, 
especially to advanced students, of whom we always have a number. 

In these plats it has been found best to sow the seeds in close rows, so that 
they may be easily weeded. Experience has also taught me not to sow those 
which closely resemble each other in contiguous plats. In such cases they 
mix badly, and the mixing cannot be detected till the grasses send out their 
panicles for flowering. 

Here we have tested our June grass, Poa pratensis, side by side with two 
lots of genuine blue grass from Kentucky, and find them one and the 
same. Here we have tested the ‘‘ Hvergreen Grass’? of D. Caine, of Battle 
Creek, by the side of the taller oat grass, Avena elatior, to find them 
identical. This oat grass has been well known and grown in England and on 
the continent for over one hundred years. It appears to be well worth culti- 
yating in our State. It grows rapidly and makes a good stand. It seeds 
freely and the seeds are large. Here have been tried Fowl Meadow Grass, Rye 
grasses, Sweet Vernal, Meadow Fox Tail, Orchard Grass, Red Top, and thir- 
teen or more species of fescue. Here we have tested and wintered the famous 
Burmuda Grass, Cynodon dactylon, and the equally praised Johnson Grass, 
Sorghum halepense. Both of these grasses are liable to be winter killed, and 
neither of them start early enough to be valuable for spring use. Bermuda 
Grass blossoms but does not produce seeds; Johnson Grass has ripened seeds 
freely for two years past. 

I have been especially interested in selecting and testing two or three 
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fescues; the seeds of which were mixed in small quantity with seeds sent us 
from the Kew Gardens in England. I think they promise great things for dry 
weather. ‘They grow rapidly; they are large and nutritious, and produce a 
good crop of large seeds. 

None of the lupines have done well in the tests made on early sandy land. 
Several kinds of cow-peas have made a rapid and large growth after warm 
weather had fairly set in. I think them well worth a more extended trial. 
They are eaten greedily by horses, mules, and cattle in the Southern States. 
Horses have refused plants of green cow-peas, so far as I have tested them. 

J have received from Sutton & Sons, England, seeds of several sorts of red 
clover which have been improved in that country. They seem to possess no 
especial merit for Michigan. 


FEEDING SWEET VERNAL GRASS. 


This grass, Anthoxanthum odoratum, when bruised or partially wilted, gives 
off a strong odor of benzoic acid, which much resembles the odor of Bokhara 
clover or melilotus or sweet clover and the Tonka bean. Sweet vernal retains 
this odor for a long time. It is often raised on lawns because the odor of the 
hay is so delightful. It is not unfrequently recommended as a valuable grass 
for early pastures. 

A few experiments have been made, which are here reported. 

A young horse had been kept on dry feed for along time. On May 24, 1881, 
I cut a bunch of green Poa pratensis, June grass, and another of sweet vernal. 
The horse was first offered some of the June grass, which he ate. He was 
then offered some of the sweet vernal, which he ate at once. ‘Then a bunch 
of June grass was placed on one side of his nose and some sweet vernal on the 
opposite side, when he took the June grass first. I reversed the bunches, when 
he again selected the June grass, which he finished and then picked up the 
Scattering fragments of the same from a dirty yard, after which he returned 
to the sweet vernal and ate that also. 

On May 25, one of my special students, W. C. Latta, made a similar experiment 
with samples of sweet vernal and meadow foxtail. Both were in flower and had 
been dried for several days. The cow Heroine rather preferred the meadow 
foxtail, but ate both readily. Heroine 2d ate both alike. Henrietta preferred 
the meadow foxtail, and did not care for the sweet vernal. An Ayrshire cow, 
Mary Stewart, ate both greedily, apparently withont any preference. ‘Two of 
the work horses of the farm department ate both alike, while a third horse 
preferred the meadow foxtail, but ate both readily. 

The cows had been in pasture for some time, while the horses had been kept 
on cut hay and grain. 


TESTING DARK-COLORED CLOVER SEED. 


Numerous tests given in my last report show that clover seed will stand a 
good deal of bad weather and still not lose its vitality. 

Dark-colored, bright-looking seeds are generally considered the best. In 
18%7 some light and some dark seeds were tested side by side. Fifty seeds of 
each were tried. 


Wollpse seeds germinated 2.22.2 e528 e see 2 eke 49 dark, 41 light. 
Pubionyseeds perminatede... ig ele ee i bal 48 dark, 42 light. 
Pawr aw seeds germinated|.....22.-2e2eo-+ -- 2 ae oe 43 dark, 41 light. 


oval onb-oL 150 each | olor ss kt De Lae Be 140 dark, 124 light. 
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Some experiments made in 1881 give a different result. 

Seeds were selected in lots of 50, 250 of dark and 250 of light-colored, 
with the following result: Dark germinated 240, light 244. 

This illustrates the folly of attempting to draw general conclusions from a 
few experiments. 

In the spring of 1881 two beds, each about 6 x 6 feet, were sown to red 
clover. In one, dark seeds only were sown; in the other, light seeds. These 
were picked from the same lot of seeds. Tor a time, at first, we thought the 
dark seeds did the best, but after a little no difference cculd be seen. A single 
plant in the bed sown to dark seeds was of unusually dark color. The leaves 
were thick, the flowers dark, the stems smooth and the plant vigorous. 


DO BUMBLE BEES BENEFIT RED CLOVER? 


From time to time I have seen reports asserting the great value of these bees 
in aiding clover blossoms to set seeds. Bumble bees have been exported to 
Australia for the purpose of inducing clover to seed more freely. 

Without question, pollen of a flower gets freely on the stigma of the same 
flower, but this does not make it certain that pollen from another would not 
produce better results. 

For six years past I have had some reliable students experimenting-on this 
subject. ‘The results are yet quite variable and unsatisfactory. 

In the first year, the heads covered when young with sacks of muslin, 
yielded about two-thirds as many seeds as those left uncovered. In the second — 
year, four heads covered before flowering yielded 18, 30, 38, 41 seeds respect- 
ively; four heads of the same age, left uncovered, yielded, respectively, 46, 54, 
43, 57 seeds. In the third year, 31 heads of the first crop were covered as 
above. Only one yielded seeds, and that bore seven. ‘Thirty-one heads of the 
same age, uncovered, yielded 11, 12, 2, 35, 40, 21, 3, 1, 22, 15, 15, 20, 16, 4, 
29, 3, 25, 8, 15, 22, 24, 28, 41, 10, 22, 13, 18, 18, 10, 12, 10, an average of 17 
seeds per head. In the third year for the second crop of clover, 9 heads were 
uncovered, and yielded 36, 51, 45, 58, 15, 26, 47, 31, 28, an average of about 
374 seeds to the head. Eleven heads covered yielded no seeds. In the cases 
above given the heads tied in sacks were allowed to fall to the ground, which 
may have damaged them to some extent. The shade of the sacks may also 
have been a hindrance. 

In the fourth year, on the first crop eight heads were tied up and the sacks 
tied to stakes to keep the heads from the ground. These heads produced no 
seeds. The flowers of some of the same age uncovered were examined imper- 
fectly, and the student says three-fifths of them produced seeds. 

On the fifth year, 1881, seven young heads of the first crop were covered. 
One head only produced seed, and that one, three. This head, when in 
flower, was seen to have asmall insect of some sort cfawling over it. Hight 
heads of the same age not covered were examined. One of these contained 
15 seeds; each of the other seven contained from 20 to 52 seeds. 

The covered heads of the second crop and the uncovered heads yielded 
about the same number of seeds as did those of the first crop. 

On the sixth year, 1882, two fine bunches of the first crop, apparently 
alike, were covered with mosquito netting. No insects were seen about 
either, except what are mentioned below. 

On June 29th a bumble bee was placed inside of one netting and seen to 
work on the flowers. 
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On July 10th two more bumble bees were introduced and seen to work, and 
on July 12th more bumble bees were introduced, and were seen to work on the 
flowers. 

On July 31st 50 ripe heads were selected from each plant, and the seeds 
carefully shelled and counted. The 50 heads on the plant where the bumble 
bees were excluded yielded seeds as follows: 


ewrheads yielded ‘geedsU sv. soi eets.0 lst locke a 
Ssheads yielded-one’ eacholclec2 4 .2l2LLlL ee 6 
1 head Fie oj PIES, AR REPEC RD Ce OL ee ee 2 
1 head SEAN BOR SL URE ot SR fe te 3 
1 head ER Lesh 1 EAN Be Sec AN EMR A Ala ah OS 5 
1 head FAP ee Ne el ee ele ee ee rr 2 

PAA SCI a PPL Le EN, OO SE 28 


The 56 heads on the plant where the bumble bees were inserted and seen to 
work under the netting, yielded seeds as follows: 


“0 heads yielded seeder. tO Me LL 2 ud srl g lee Jl) see its eae a 0 

2 heads Ohe.. .eCaeh.. 2220002200 be a a ee 2 
5 beads 6S. two SF gale Ua le ae oe Oe 10 
paneade. © °°) «three “wee. baelilees ole hee oes Ee re 
Biesdetie 8% (x (four y iu aol wee ok oka 
Benendci) .* five COP (LOL AUR EL 6 Uy 2 Re A ee er 15 
1 head Fe Sevens. © fo Sousig. 2a ee US os i 
1 head fon (RCI WG |. 8 See he eed So 8 
1 head Show Tinie SSS) thE he te BA ty tae a eS 2 9 
1 head Bin Gera C6 Sade e cre JG) Mae Bluls Oe Ph ed ee 10 
1 head TF 4 towelve a6 she ei aE ee 12 

mabe t! ween 2G py ba aoe ULI SoD toe Li ioe en os 94 


On Sept. 13th, 1882, I selected of the second crop of red clover five plants 
within ten feet of each other, which seemed to be much alike. They had not 
been covered or marked in any way. ‘The seeds of 50 good heads of each plant 
were shelled out with the following results: 1,260, 1,275, 1,460, 1,485, 1,820. 
It will be seen that 50 heads from plant number five contained about one- 
third more seeds than 50 heads from plant number one. 

In another place, 50 heads selected from one plant yielded 2,290 seeds, 
nearly twice as much as plant number one in the first lot. 

From the last experiments we ought to learn a lesson in reference to draw- 
ing hasty conclusions from a few isolated cases. 

In the spring of 1882 a student covered eight young heads of white clover 
with paper sacks. ‘The sacks were tied up to stakes to keep the clover heads 
ina natural position. Hight similar uncovered heads near by were marked at 
the same time. Of the heads covered 


5 mcleed Heed Bait eet Sete bob ee ee 0 
gf Reed dat UI kt cna Bane) ead Ne 0 ane 1 
oy Ed seeds Atlee Ue ee Be 1 
iL : BECHS boss coe ede Lee au ec ee ae eee 3 
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The eight heads of the same age left uncovered yielded from 25 to 35 seeds 
each, a total of 236 seeds. ; 

These experiments, with those made by Darwin and others, make it look as 
though bees and bumble bees helped to fertilize the flowers of white and red 
clover, and cause the plants to set seeds more freely. 

Very small insects could not be excluded in the experiments. ‘These may 
have been present in some cases—were seen in a few cases on the flowers. If 
bumble bees do more good than harm, as we have very g good reason to believe, 
we should encourage them and not ‘* break them up.’ “Bumble bees prefer to 
raise their colonies in old nests of meadow mice. It has been suggested that 
we should not keep many cats, nor allow hawks, and foxes, and dogs to catch 
these mice, which make nests so necessary for the bumble bees, which help 
fertilize our red clover. . 

The following, on ‘‘ Variation of Red Clover,” is an abstract of a paper, with 
with some additions, read at the last meeting of the Society for the Promotion 
of Agricultural Science, held in Montreal: 

For the past two years I have been studying hundreds of plants of red 
clover at all seasons and stages of growth. I have marked and saved seeds of 
some twenty plants, which have shown the most distinct and widely different 
peculiarities. 

Of course, we all know that soil and the distance the plants grow from each 
other have very much to do with the growth of the plants, but these different 
conditions alone cannot be considered as the cause of the present difference 
in the plants. 

1. Individual plants show considerable difference in the EARLINESS of 
growth in spring and after cutting. ‘This is especially true of the stems, 
which finally bear the heads of flowers. Some flowers may be seen in central 
Michigan by the first of June, on ordinary seasons, while other plants are 
nearly, or quite four weeks later. 

2. Some plants sTooL ouT and send up many stalks; others, few. 

3. On hot, dry days some plants WILT, while others show no signs of 
oe 

. There is a great difference in the HEIGHTS of plants, even where the soil 
a: to be uniform, 

5. Some GROW ERECT, even where there is nothing to crowd them; others 
spread out at once, making a very small angle with the ground. 

6. Some stems are LARGE, others SLENDER. 

7. Some plants are densely PUBESCENT, others are nearly SMOOTH, and 
between these are all gradations. In this respect the same plant varies some- 
what with the season. 

8. The stems of some are pure LIGHT GREEN, or dark green, or tinged with 
purple, or even dark purple throughout. 

9. The stems vary much in the LENGTH OF INTERNODES and Jenene and 
number of branches, 

10. On some plants the LEAVES are DARK green, smooth, and thick, with 
no trace of light-colored spots. On others, the leaves are light-colored, with 
or without spots, of variable size and shape. Some leaves are thin and flabby. 

11. Some LEAFLETS are VERY WIDE in proportion to the length, others 
very narrow, and between these are all gradations, ° 

12. The STIPULES vary in shape and color and in the position taken in 
regard to the main axis. Some clasp the main axis even with the tips. In 
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other cases the tips of the stipules stick out from the stem. One plant seen 
had the stipules conspicuously red in stripes. 

13. The HEADS of flowers, so far as seen, were sessile, with an involucre of 
two leaves, which have leaflets varying much in width. 

14. The HEADS vary much in size and somewhat in shape. 

15. The CALYX tube and the lobes of the calyx vary in hardiness and 
somewhat in size. 

16. The PETALS yary in length and in direction taken. Some are scarlet, 
others pink; some pale pink, some creamy white, some erect and quite close 
together, others more spreading. 

17%. Varying with the season, and probably with the plant, the pIsTrLs con- 
tain each from 0 to 2 or 3 or even 4 seeds each. 

18. Some seeds are dark purple, others hght yellow; between these are all 
gradations. 

No. 1. Plant number one is early, has the stems few and small, erect, quite 
hairy, purplish; /eajflets spotted, rather narrow, leaflets of the involucre lance- 
elliptical. 

No. 5. Plant number three is early, has many young stems, is erect, rather 
smooth, purplish; leaflets with a faint spot, nearly round, rather light colored. 

No. 4. Plant number four is early, stems numerous, spreading, quite hairy, 
purplish; leaflets with a spot prominent, dark in color. 

No. 7. Plant number seven is early, stems many, large, erect, rather smooth, 
stem purplish; leaflets spotted, rather broad, of good size, light green; flow- 
ers white. 

No. 8. Plant number eight is late, stems few, stout, sprawling, quite smooth, 
purplish; leaflets with scarcely a trace of a spot, rather narrow. 

No. 10. Plant number 10 has stems very early, many, small, short, spread- 
ing, purplish, hairy; leaves few, small, rather round, a slight spot; heads 
small, 

No. 11. Plant number eleven has stems rather erect, rather hairy, green ; 
leaves with short, small spot on leaflets; stipules conspicuously striped with 
red. 

No. 13. Flowers bright scarlet, like Italian clover. 

No. 17. Plant number seventeen is very late, stems long, of snediteors size, 
spreading about, quite hairy, green; leaves light green, spot inconspicuous. 

No. 18. Plant number eighteen is very late, pea vine, stems few, long, 
spreading from the first, hairy purplish; leaflets with a spot conspicuous, very 
narrow. 

No. 19. Plant nineteen is a seedling of dark seed, stems early, many, large, 
tall, erect, smooth, purplish; leaflets rather broad, very dark green, thick, 
no trace of spots; flowers dark colored. This is the best plant, all things con- 
sidered, which I have seen. 

It seems to me there is a grand chance for doing something to improve our 
red clover by selection and perhaps aided by breeding. 

We all know how wonderfully Indian corn varies. The plant is large and 
everybody sees it. The time required to get up a race of corn is short—four 
to ten years. We gain in uniformity and excellence in some one or more 
respects. 

It looks as though we could do the same thing for red clover. This great 
variation in our fields of red clover is a broad hint at the results which may be 
attained by study and care. 
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I believe our fields of clover to-day contain nearly or quite as great a variety 
of plants as would a field of Indian corn, if we were to mix in a little seed of 
all the varieties cultivated in any one State. 

I suppose for the Northern States we want a red clover which starts early, 
grows rapidly, has numerous erect stout stems which are not large. The plant 
should be smooth throughout, with thick leaves. The plant should endure 
dry weather well and seed freely. 

I remember to have seen something written by an apiarist who spoke of 
breeding and selecting bees with a view to get those with tongues long enough 
to take nectar from the flowers of red clover. 

To obtain this result, why not save seeds of the red clover from which some 
honey bees are seen to gather nectar? Plant the seeds apart from others and 
repeat the operation. Our ideal red clover then will have a short corolla to 
permit the visits of honey bees. 

Since writing the above, I collected within about ten feet of each other some 
ripe heads of red clover from five different plants looking much alike. I 
selected fifty heads from each plant. The seeds were shelled and counted. 
Fifty heads contained 1,260 seeds, 1,275, 1,460, 1,485, 1,820 respectively. 
Between these two extremes is a difference of nearly one-third in the number 
of seeds. Mr. Troop selected a lot in another place, fifty heads of which 
contained 2,290 seeds, or nearly twice as much as the highest of those above 
mentioned. ‘There is a marked difference in the color of seeds of different 
plants, though every seed in any one plant is not the color of every other seed. 
In some plants nearly all the seeds were a light yellow; in others purple on one 
side, while others were quite dark brown. Among those very dark were a few 
lighter in color. 


WILL WHEAT TURN TO CHESS? 


Of all the numerous farmers’ institutes which I have attended scarcely one 
has adjourned without bringing up this subject. No other question has been 
so frequently asked. I have often been urged by the farmers to make experi- 
ments on the subject. Scarcely a harvest passes that some one does not send 
me a specimen or two for examination and explanation. Many of these have 
a few kernels of chess fastened to the spike of wheat by a breaking off of a 
part of the panicle of chess as it was pulled downwards and through or against 
the spike of wheat. A careful separation of the chaff of wheat has never 
failed to reveal the end of the branch of chess; yet there are many who 
stoutly maintain that they all grow from ‘‘the same head.’’ Onesample had 
a portion of a panicle of chess temporarily attached to the straw of wheat — 
just below the spike. It entered the wheat straw and ran down about 
one inch, where it terminated abruptly. Another small stool of chess 
had an old shell of a wheat kernel held to the end of one of its roots 
which had grown in there by accident or for nourishment. Ihave many times 
sprouted chess, although there are farmers who say it will not grow. I have 
raised chess from chess, thongh there are many who maintain this cannot be 
done. 

This season I pulled up from the apple orchard several stools of chess in 
flower or past this condition. They were placed in water till the next day. I 
spent about an hour making the examinations below described. A plant was 
washed under a pump till the roots were quite clean. ‘The ends of the roots 
were cut off with shears after observing that there was nothing in the line of 
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chess there. ‘This shortened the size of the field for examination. In the 
first nine stools of chess thus examined, the old kernel of chess was still 
attached to the lower end of the ascending axis just where it should have been 
to produce the stool of chess. Something interrupted the work before com- 
pleting the examination of other specimens. ‘To be brief with these remarks 
we need careful observation of trained eyes instead of long discussions based 
on imaginary data, or data not well sustained by facts. 


NOTES ON VARIETIES OF SORGHUM. 


Except the seeds of Sorghum vulgare, all the following were received from 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

The season of 1882 was very backward and cool. Frost held off unusually 
late, which made the heat and length of summer nearly an average. 

‘hese seeds were planted on May 29th, in rows 10 feet in length, 3 feet 
apart, and 13 feet in the rows. 

On Oct. 23d the following notes were taken in regard to the growth of each_ 
variety: 

“* Karly Amber.’’—Medium height (about 9 feet), rather slender, and 
nearly all ripe. 

“« Honey.’’—Large stalk, tall, and none of it ripe. 

**Grey ‘lop.’ ’—Large and stocky, medium height, and just in blossom. 

** Sorghum vulgare.” Much like Early Amber, but earlier. Fully ripe. 

“White Mam moth.’?—Large stalk, tall, and just in blossom. 

“‘Neeazana.’’—Much like Early Amber, little taller, and only a little past 
flowering. 

“ African.’’—Much like Early Amber, a few stalks nearly ripe. 

‘“*Goose Neck.’’—Much like Early Amber, a little taller, and a few stalks 
nearly ripe. 

“<Stump.’’—Large stalk, quite tall, and none of it ripe. 

** Siberian.’’—Large, stout stalks, but none of it ripe. Just in blossom. 

“*Link’s Hybrid.’?—Stalks stout and tall, only just in blossom. 

** Honduras.’’—Stalks very tall and a little past flowering. 

**Miller.’’—Quite short and very slender, and all ripe. 

The seeds for the first six of the following were brought in 1881 to the U. 8S. 
Agricultural Department by President James B. Angell, Minister to China. 

No. 1. Slender, taller than Early Amber, a part of it ripe; stalks brittle, — 
some of it broken down. 
. Taller than Early Amber, much like it, nearly all ripe. 
. Much like Early Amber, very tall, and only a little past flowering. 
. Quite tall, slender, nearly all ripe. 
. Very tall, and only half of it ripe. 
Very tall, a few stalks nearly ripe. 
No. 29. Tall and slender, a third of it ripe. 
No. 30. Medium size, a few stalks ripe. 
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FERTILIZING THE FLOWERS OF INDIAN CORN. 


Stout paper sacks were drawn over several rudimentary ears before any silks 
or pistils had appeared above the husks. In all cases no kernels were formed. 
In two cases where the ear had been thus covered pollen was applied for self- 
fertilization. In one case a few kernels only were revived; in the other, no 
kernels were formed. 
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In case we do not wish the tassel of any stalk of corn to shed pollen, the 
tassel can be easily pulled out when young, as we frequently pull out the tops 
of young timothy or June grass. 


IS THE UPPER EAR MORE VALUABLE THAN THE LOWER FOR SEED? 


The following experiments were tried in 1881-2 for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether seed corn saved from the upper ear of a stalk which bore two ears 
was any more productive than that saved from the lower ear. 

In 1881! the seed from six ears of dent corn, which came from stalks bear- 
ing two ears each, was planted. The upper and lower ears were planted in 
alternate rows, so that each might receive the same treatment as nearly as 
possible. The rows contained nine hills, 34 feet apart, and generally four 
stalks to the hill. The soil was quite poor and not manured very heavily. 

On September 29th, 1881, the above was husked, and, in every case, the 
ears were larger from the seed from the upper ear than that from the lower, 
and generally more corn was produced. Only one stalk of the best lot was 
found that bore two ears. ‘These were saved, and in the spring of 1882 this, 
together with several other lots, was planted in alternate rows in the same 
manner and on the same ground as the year before. Although the season has 
been very unfavorable, it has ripened, and on October 4th was examined, and 
the results are given in the following tables: 

The seed for the following experiments was grown in 1881 from an upper 
ear: 


ala Seed from upper ear. No. of stalk with two ears, 'Seeds rom lower ear. No. of stalks with two ears. 


il 8, and 16 rudiments, bearing silk. 

2 1, and 12 rudiments bearing silk. 
3 0, and 13 ss 2 : 

4 land 7 me “ 

5 land 9 - : s 

6 land 9 “6 6 “ 


Seed for the next plat was grown on the College farm. 


1 2, and 22 rudiments with silk. 

2 0, and 13 rudiments with silk. 
3 0, and 14 s $ Ss 

4 0, and ie 6b 66 ‘79 
5 0, and 12 t oe 

6 O,and 6 < 


The seed of sweet corn was grown in 1881. 


1 {| 2,and 3 rudiments with silk, 

2 12, and 12 rudiments with silk. 
3 5,and 6 Me &e ¢ 

4 9.and 6 sf a se 
5 11, and 10 ef Bed Bites 

6 ll,and 9 * ff a: 


One row, the seed of which was crossed with pollen from a barren stalk, 
has only six stalks. These have three good ears and one sucker with a nub- 
bin. Why the seed failed in this row is not certainly known. Next to this 
were two rows, the seed of which was fertilized by pollen from the stalk which 
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bore the seed of the previous row. One row had 21 good ears and 14 nubbins; 
the other has 11 good ears and 16 nubbins. 

In these\plats the four stalks to the hill and the poor condition of the ground 
probably prevented many ears from producing two ears each. The large 
number of rudimentary ears which put forth silk indicates that in the first 
two plats there is something in favor of seed saved from the upper ear. 

The third plat reverses that idea to some extent. The experiment needs 
many repetitions on different seasons to enable us to reach exact conclusions. 


ROOT—PRUNING INDIAN CORN. 


In 1881, I made some experiments in. root-pruning sweet corn in my own 
garden. I root-pruned at different distances from the hill, at different times 
during growth, generally three or more hills at a time. I watched the effect, 
and must say, so far as these experiments go, in the way in which I conducted 
root-pruning it appeared to decrease the yield in every case. Ihad carefully 
read the admirable essay on the subject by Dr. K. L. Sturtevant and tried to 
follow his directions. 


IMPROVING INDIAN CORN. 


For ten years or more I haye advocated raising seed corn in a fertile field by 
itself where extra cultivation and care should be employed. All feeble stalks 
should be removed or have their tops cut off or pulled out before shedding any 
pollen on the ears to be used for seed. 

In 1879, I selected a few fine ears from corn raised by Benjamin Hathaway 
of Little Prairie Ronde, Michigan. ‘This is a very choice yellow dent variety, 
well adapted for the southern part of our State. I also selected a few fine 
ears of a yellow dent variety raised for five years by J. D. Adams of Climax, 
in Kalamazoo county. These two lots were much alike. They were planted 
on good soil in alternate rows. The poorest stalks were removed before flow- 
ering, and the tassels of al/ the Adams corn were pulled out when young. 
The result was some seed in autumn of 1879, the mother of which was the 
Adams corn, and the father of which was the Hathaway corn. Some of the 
best of this seed (and it was nice) was planted by itself in 1880; the small 
stalks were castrated ; all were well cared for. In autumn of 1880 I had some 
of the finest corn ever grown at the College farm. From the best ear in 1881 
I planted a small piece by itself. I selected an ear with a white cob. The 
ear was nearly cylindrical, not quite filled out at the tip, containing sixteen 
rows of kernels. The rows were quite straight and even. The kernels were 
well dented at the end; a few had rough points, though the ear was not rough 
to handle. The corn was bright, light yellow, the cob solid. The ear was 
selected for beauty, good proportions, and beauty and uniformity of kernels 
after shelling. While this corn was growing stalks were selected in the seed 
patch which resembled vach other in most respects. They were marked and 
paper sacks drawn over the embryo ears. Pollen was artificially transferred 
several times. The two stalks or plants much resembling each other were 
mutually crossed, i. e., the pollen of number one was used on the pistils of 
number two, and vice versa. 

Some twenty stalks were selected and numbered and inter-crossed by couples, 
as in the case above explained. Notwithstanding the corn all came from one 
ear, it varied considerably. ‘The season was cool in the early part of 188], and 
very hot and very dry during the latter portion. It was not a good year for 
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corn. The corn was ripe about the 16th of September. For crossing, we 
selected early stalks which promised severalears. In most of these cases the 
upper ear was rather low down on the stalk. The top of the stalk was quite 
slender, the shanks of the ears rather long, tips of husks long. This selec- 
tion for crossing did not prove a good one. My best ears were among the 
latest to mature. ‘They had short shanks and short husks, and grew quite well 
up on the stalk. Although pollen was carried several times to fertilize a 
young ear, these ears seldom filled ont completely. I consider kernels from 
such ears just as good for seed as though the ear had been well filled out. The 
absence of some kernels not fertilized allowed the rest to develop more per- 
fectly. It would be like saving for planting the seeds from a few large apples 
where many apple blossoms in the vicinity on the tree had been remoyed to 
allow a few to develop more perfectly. Considering the season and the soil 
the corn was good. ‘There was a tendency to a shortening of the kernels and 
early maturity. 

After carefully husking and studying the corn, I decided to save an ear for 
seed in 1882 which had not been artificially crossed. I had been unable, while 
the corn was about to flower, to tell which were the best stalks. 

This best ear of the crop of 1881 was the upper ear with a large rudimen- 
tary ear occupying the node below. This ear was four feet from the ground 
and came from the axil of the eighth leaf. The ear had a white cob, was 
nearly cylindrical, and had twenty rows of long kernels. 

In 1882 a part of this ear was planted by itself on sandy land well fertilized 
by barn-yard manure plowed in, and later top-dressed with hen manure. 

Attempts were again made in selecting, protecting, and inter-crossing, similar 
stalks. The tips of all stalks not thought to be promising were pulled out 
before flowering. The plat of corn is much more uniform in quality and 
appearance than was on any previous plat on former years. The season in ~ 
this part of central Michigan has been unprecedented for cool weather. Corn 
in all of this part of the State is very backward and much of it very small. 

Since writing the above the corn has been husked. and was found better and 
much more uniform than on any former year. The best ear for seed next 
year, all things considered, was the upper ear where two ears grew on one 
stalk. It must be confessed that this ear grew on a stalk which we had not 
thought promising enough to cross by hand when it was in flower. In other 
words, I find it is not easy, when in flower, to tell just how a stalk will turn 
out. 

Except in very rare cases, however, we were able to know enough to castrate 
all stalks which produced no ears or mere nubbins. 


CROSSING CORN WITH FOREIGN STOCK, 


Several of my previous reports or lectures at Farmers’ Institutes has con- 
tained a detailed explanation of the meaning of this mode of crossing. In 
1878 I reported some experiments made with Indian corn and with beans. 
The advantage shown by the crossing of corn over that not crossed was as 151 
exceeds 100, and in the case of Black Wax beans it was as 236 exceeds 100. 
In 1879 and 1880 a similar experiment was made with Indian corn, showing 
that seed from crossed stock produced corn excelling that raised from 
uncrossed seed as’ 109 67-100 exceeds 100, or nearly ten per cent in favor of 
crossed stock. 


’ 
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In 1880 Professors C. L. Ingersoll, of Purdue University, Indianapolis; W. A. 
Henry, of Wisconsin University; C. C. Georgeson, of Texas Agricultural 
College ; B. A. Gulley, of Mississippi Agricultural College; and W. J. Beal, 
of Michigan Agricultural College, agreed to unite and perform the same 
experiment on Indian corn. 

Professors Ingersoll, Georgeson, and Gulley, for various reasons, did not 
succeed in the attempt. Professor Henry has not yet reported the results of 
his experiments which he has successfully carried out. Professor Beal, the 
writer, gives the results of his experiments a little further on in this report. 

‘*Kach man in his own State shall select two lots of seed corn, which are 
essentially alikein all respects. One should have been grown, at least, for 
five years, (better ten years or more), in one neighborhood, and the other 
in another neighborhood about 100 miles distant. In alternate rows plant the 
kernels taken from one or two ears of each lot. Before flowering, thin out 
all poor or inferior stalks. As soon as the tassels begin to show themselves in 
all the rows of one lot, pull them out, that all the kernels on the ears of 
those rows may certainly be crossed by pollen from the other rows. Save 
seeds thus crossed to plant the next year by the side of seeds of each parent. 
Seeds of one parent can be obtained from the rows not topped. Seeds of the 
other parent shouid be planted by themselves to get pure seeds of the same 
year. For the second year treat all lots alike as nearly as possible.”’ 

For further details of the plan, consult page 287 of the Report of the 
Michigan Board of Agriculture for 1880. 

In the spring of 1881 I obtained two lots of white flint corn, one from Oak- 
land county, by the kindness of Wm. Caldwell; the other from Allegan 
county, by the kindness of L. A. Lillie. The corn from Oakland county had 
been raised for ten years on one farm; that from Allegan, six years in the 
same vicinity. 

In one lot of rows of the Allegan and Oakland county corn, all of the 
Allegan corn was castrated. Castration, or the removal of the tassels from 
stalks has been found to cause the ears to grow larger than they otherwise 
would. Still, with castration in favor of the Allegan corn, it did not pro- 
duce ears which were so large or evenly developed as did the corn from Oak- 
land county. The Oakland county seed corn was the better of the two. 
Owing to an accident we failed to raise any pure Allegan county seed in 1881. 
The ‘‘crossed corn’? was only compared with pure Oakland county seed 
raised last year at the College. 

In the spring of 1882, on good soil in a portion of the vegetable garden, 
three rows of ‘‘ crossed seed’? were planted in rows alternating with three 
other rows of pure Oakland county seed of 1881. By an oversight each row 
of each lot was not kept separate. ‘The pure seed yielded 573} pounds in the 
ear; the ‘‘ crossed seed’? yielded 693 pounds in the ear. In other words, 
the crossed stock exceeded the pure stock as 121 exceeds 100, nearly. 


HOW ROOTS BEHAVE. 


The following is a short abstract of some experiments made in 1881 and 
1882. Papers were read on the subject at the Cincinnati and the Montreal 


meetings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science: 


Darwin says roots circumnutate downwards, i. e., they swing around as they 
descend. He placed sprouting kernels over water in the dark and on one side 
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of the root tip placed a small piece of gummed paper. He thus induced the 
root to bend ont of its course, often making a revolution or coil, or in one 
case even tying itself into a knot. 

By sprouting corn in a similar manner, using hundreds of kernels of differ- 
ent varieties and different ages, I found that the roots of corn would make 
coils without any gummed paper on the tip—that some of these roots went off 
without support for three inches in a horizontal direction, some obliquely 
upwards, and a few went straight up; some making curves, some one, two, or 
even three coils. 

Of my improved dent corn of last year’s growth I experimented on 700 or 
more kernels as follows: Some were examined where they had sprouted in 
the garden; some in rich soil; some in poor soil; some in sand in a damp— 
cellar. The primary and secondary roots, from one to six for each kernel, 
about 3,000 roots were examined, and not a single instance was found of a 
coil inthe root. In a damp cellar facing the north, with the thermometer 
about 65° to 70° F., I placed a box of poor damp sand, having a level surface. 
Some kernels were planted with the tips down, some with the tips up. In 
many Cases roots came out of the sand. 

There were more roots out of the ground than there were kernels planted. 
In one lot of 181 kernels the tips were planted uppermost and covered one- 
half inch deep and patted as with a hoe. When the tops of the young plants 
were about four inches high they were examined. Of these, 89 sent the pri- 
mary root out of the sand, 95 did not send it out. Many of those sent out re- 
entered the sand. Some went out and in the sand several times. Above 
ground the roots were somewhat red in color. The air was damp enough so 
that root hairs thrived on roots above the sand as well as in the sand. 

When planted with the tip of the kernel down, a small per cent sent the 
primary root out of the sand. The primary roots kept ahead of the secondary 
roots, even if they were on the surface of the sand, for twelve or fourteen 
inches. In the cellar the roots apparently grew on the surface of the sand as 
well as they did beneath the surface. 

Experiments with corn planted in the garden showed that primary and sec- 
ondary roots often come out on the surface or to the surface if the surface 
was damp. Here the tips of the roots perished. When the sand was dry on 
the surface, the tips of roots were often found killed where they had attempted 
to grow upwards. 

Lima beans were planted in the sand in the cellar and in the open garden. 
Some were planted with the eye uppermost, some with the eye downward. 
Those with the eye uppermost appeared a good deal confused, and many of 
them never got the leaves above ground. Nine out of twenty-five in the gar- 
den with the eye uppermost sent, in damp weather, the root end of the stem, 
with all the roots, directly up out of the ground, where they perished. 

From these experiments it seems that Indian corn and Lima beans m ger- 
mination do not, by any means, send all of their roots or radicles below the 


surface of the ground. Roots and radicles often go in the direction of least 
resistance. 
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MEASURING ALTERNATE ROWS OF CROPS WHERE THE CONDITIONS ARE 
APPARENTLY UNIFORM. 


It is very frequently the case that people make experiments by using some 
_ fertilizer or other different mode of treatment on rows alternating with those 
treated in the ordinary manner. A little difference in the yield of the alter- 
nate rows is attributed to the use of the special fertilizer or the special culti- 
yation or other treatment. 

In 1881 my assistant selected five rows of yellow Danvers onions. These 
were fourteen inches apart, and were contiguous rows of the same length run- 
ning across the patch of ground which had been used several years for onions. 
The rows were selected because they seemed to be of uniform quality and 
productiveness, and had been treated in the same manner. 


Pencsmnimow yielded. 2o(, eohe sles aed belle eee 63 bushels, 
moecoud roy yielded 222.4022. 0a- Lebo Steere eee 52 bushels. 
Rimemnanerow wielded. s./c01. ed. doeuclun acd aL ee 64 bushels, 
Baomanrinrow yielded: .uccle eee ee LeeLee Ca ee 44 bushels. 
Perc mleciumew Wieldeds. ou. bao ete id! eve Soe ee 5 bushels. 


Suppose rows numbers 1 and 3, alternating with 2 and 4, be compared. We 
get a yield of 13 and 104 bushels respectively, quite a marked difference, for 
which we can give no reason. 

We easily see that we may place too much stress on results obtained where 
rows alternate with each other. 

An accident in 1882 prevented me from adding other examples of the yield 
of long rows of onions which were alike in all respects, so far as we could 
observe. 


WILL THE POLLEN FROM ONE VARIETY OF APPLE CHANGE THE APPEARANCE 
OF ANOTHER VARIETY? 


It is not an uncommon thing to see an apple of a kind which is usually 
smooth, bearing stripes of russet from the stem to the blossom end, or calyx. 
This russet stripe has often been considered an evidence of a cross, or a partial 
cross by pollen from a russet variety. 

On examining several such apples I cannot now remember to have seen a 
single one where the russet stripe corresponded to a carpel of the apple. 
This we should expect in case the russet stripe wag due to russet pollen. A 
few years ago I crossed some smooth apples (when in flower) with pollen from 
arusset tree. Noetfect was produced. In 1881 this experiment was repeated. 
Pollen of the flowers of Northern Spy and Golden Russet were interchanged 
or reversed ou the stigmas. In no case was there any indication of russet on 
the skin of Spy apples, where russet pollen had been used on the flowers. 

There was no change of the color of the skin of the Russet apples where 
pollen from Spy flowers was used. 

I think the russet stripes found on apples’ which are usually smooth are to 
be attributed to what we call a sport. In other words, we cannot account for 
the russet stripes. 


OUR NEW VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 


During the past ten years I have several times crossed the flowers of several 
of our cultivated and wild fruits. I have spoken in my previous reports of 
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the new varieties obtained. None of the apples, pears, quinces, grapes, 
plums, or cherries have yet produced fruit. This year a new lot of strawber- 
ries fruited. Some of them are nice, and will be further tested. To be 
worthy of a name, they must be better than anything now known. ‘This is 
not probable. Some gooseberries, raspberries, and currants have fruited. 
These are worthy of a further trial, as frost in the spring killed most of the 
flowers. 


WILL POSTS SET ‘“TOP END DOWN’”’ OUTLAST THOSE SET TOP END UP? 


It is firmly believed by many persons that posts set in the ground in a posi- 
tion the ‘‘reverse ’? which they stood while growing in the tree, will last 
much longer than when set ‘‘ top end up.’ In the spring of 1879 I selected 
seasoned sticks three feet long. These were split in two, and then cut in two 
crosswise, making four pieces of each. One set was placed in well drained 
sand, the other in clay soil. In every case two pieces were set side by side, 
with earth between, one as it stood in the tree, the other reversed. I tried 
thirteen kinds of timber. Some of these were young wood with the bark on. 
All contained some heart wood. ‘Those set in sand were examined in autumn 
of 1881. In case of the beech, sugar maple, ironwood, black ash, and black 
cherry, the piece reversed or placed ‘‘top end down’’ was somewhat most 
decayed. Incase of red maple, American elm, bitternut, and red elm, the 
piece set ‘‘ bottom end down’”’ was a trifle the most decayed. In case of bass- 
wood, white ash, white oak, and blue ash, there was no perceptible difference. 

In autumn, of 1882, the posts set in clay soil were examined. In case of 
the red maple, sugar maple, American elm, basswood, bitternut, réd elm, the 
piece set ‘‘top end down’’ was most decayed. In case of beech, white ash, 
black ash, black cherry, the piece set ‘‘bottom end down’? was most 
decayed. In case of ironwood, white oak, blue ash, there was no perceptible 
difference. 

J infer that where one piece decayed more than the other it was caused by 
some trifling difference in the sticks. ‘The freshly sawed ends in each case 
were placed uppermost, and came an inch or two above the ground. 

In some cases one-half of a stick (one piece certainly the reverse of the 
other) lasted considerably better than its other half. As will be seen, it was 
sometimes the ‘‘top end down’’ which lasted better, sometimes the ‘‘ bottom 
end down,” and in some cases there was no difference in durability. 


MUSEUM OF VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


During the summer of 1882, four fine, upright cases, fronting both ways, 
were placed in the museum. The total length is nearly 50 feet. ‘They were 
constructed by C. H. Mann, of Lansing, Michigan. One of the cases is 
already filled with Indian corn, the samples coming from various parts of 
North America. 


THE ARBORETUM. 


I had intended to measure some of the trees and make quite a detailed 
report of those promising the best results when cultivated for timber or orna- 
ment, but owing to the great length of my report this idea has been 
abandoned. 

The arboretum is about one and one-half acres in extent, and contains 
152 species of trees and shrubs. It was begun in the summer of 1875, and 
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has twice been enlarged. At the south end of each row, or part of a row, 
will soon be placed a locust label which contains the scientific name and the 
common name, together with the date and manner of planting. I have been 
Professor of Botany in this College for 12 years, and Professor of Horticult- 
ure for 10 years; I have taken a deep interest in many things pertaining -to 
both of these departments. I have made some experiments, but on looking 
back over the whole period at my work, I can see nothing which gives me 
greater satisfaction, or which is likely to prove of more interest to our 
farmers, considering the means expended, than this little arboretum. The 
trees are growing, some of them with great rapidity, and a detailed report 
will be of more interest two years hence than at this time. 

Aside from fruit trees the arboretum and Jawns must contain not far from 
250 species and named varieties of trees and shrubs. These, or samples of all 
these, are accurately labeled. 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


So far as use to the botanist is concerned, the plats of grasses and clovers, 
the arboretum, the trees and other plants on the lawns, the cultivated plants 
in the gardens, orchards, and vineyards, the plants in the greenhouses might 
all well be considered as forming a botanic garden; but the present part of 
this report refers to an irregular plat of ground containing about one-third of © 
an acre, situated between the greenhouse and the botanical laboratory. 

As will be seen by consulting the map accompanying this report, the garden 
is situated just east of the brook which runs south into the Cedar river. 

The brook has been deepened so the plats are generally well drained. A 
cut-off from this brook, some 20 rods above, supplies water to three ponds. 
Connected with these ponds and the brook are several bogs, some exposed to 
sun, others are deeply shaded. A little to the southeast of the brook is a 
bank well supplied with small trees in great variety. These are mostly 
natives, and stand where nature planted them. As they grew larger they 
have been gradually thinned to prevent crowding and running up tall, and to 
leave room for some light to sustain the herbaceous plants. 

To the north of the garden a rustic foot-bridge spans the ravine. Boulders 
of various sizes have been used along the banks to form steps and seats, and 
pockets for plants. Among the trees and plants, the little rivalets and ponds, 
the banks, bogs, and plats, paths wind irregularly about. In several places 
rustic seats have been constructed. 

This small garden contains not far from 700 species of flowering plants, 
a large portion of which are our native perennial herbs. Within the past 
two years the garden has been considerably enlarged. In fact, it has been 
growing every year since it was first started, in 1877. It is now divided into 
what are termed ‘‘wards.’’ These are of various sizes and shapes, and are 
41 in number. They are mostly bounded by the brook, the ponds, paths, or 
a low border of small stones. Hach ward contains plants belonging to one, 
two, or more natural orders or families. The herbaceous plants of each 
family are placed together. A label of locust wood stands near each plant. 
The wards are numbered as they are on the map, and a large label in each 
ward gives the names of the families contained within its borders. An alpha- 
betical catalogue containing scientific and common names accompanies this 
report. Opposite the name of every plant is a number which refers to the 
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number of the ward where the plant may be seen near its label. Except ina 
few cases little attempt has been made to place next to each other the fami- 
lies which are nearest related, but considerable study has been devoted to 
finding a place of suitable size, soil, light, shade, and moisture to suit all the 
plants of each family here represented. The semi-rustic condition of the 
garden, the variety of views, the number of plants make it a favorite resort 
for all lovers of nature. Especially is this the case with all who are inter- 
ested in botany. ‘The work has all been done by students under my over- 
sight. With one exception no student has had the work in charge more than 
one year at a time, and in some cases not more than one or two terms. This 
has made it necessary for me to look after many details of arrangements, 
labels, and additions. 

The following numbers of wards or divisions of the Botanic Garden contain 
plants belonging to the families set opposite them: 


Reo 4 fee ee Pulse Family. 
* “") PotyeaLacEm, Milkwort Family. 
CARYOPHYLLACE®, Pink Family. 
No. 2.< VERBENACEX, Vervain Family. 
CRASSULACER, Orpine Family. 
Rosacea, Rose Family. 
No. 3.4 CALYCANTHACE®, Colycanthus Family. 
PoRTULACACER, Purslane Fumily. 
No. 4. EupnHorsiace®, Spurge Hamily. 
No. 5. ORcHIDACES, Orchis Family. 
6. ARISTOLOCHIACE®, Lirthwort Family. 
SAXIFRAGACER, Sazifrage Family. 
No. 7%. < SARRACENIACEH, Pitcher-Plants. 
DROSERACER, Sundew Family. 
No. 8. RANUNCULACER, Crowfoot Family. 
No. 9. Matvacem, Mallow Family. 
No.10. Liniaces, Lily Family. 
No. 11. Saurvuraces, Lizard’ s-tail Family. 
ie 12: ieee Cat-tail Family. 
f LEMNACES, Duckweed Fumily. 
FILICES, /erns. 
No. 13. 4 EquiseTracem, Horsetail Family, Scouring Rushes. 
Lycopop1acEm, Club-Moss Family. 
LaBIATE®, Mint Family. 
NyMPH@®ACE®, Water-lily Family. 
PONTEDERIACE®, Pickerel-weed Family. 
HyYDROCHARIDACEA, Frog’ s-bit Family. 
No. 16 Vesa Mevan Cashew Family. 
: Poison Ivy and Poison Sumach on an island. 
No. 17 { ARAcEm, Arum Family. 
7 ALISMACE®, Water-Plantain Family. 
[ BERBERIDACE®, Barlerry Fumily. 
No. 18. 4 PaPAVERACEE, Poppy Family. 
r PLUMBAGINACER, Leadwort Family. 
FuMARIACEm, Lumitory Family. 
No.19. Cacraces, Cactus Family. 


No. 14. 


No. 15. 
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(Irtpacem, Lris Family. 
| COMMELYNACEA, Spiderwort Hamily. 
‘| Lopeitacea, Lobelia Family. 
| CAMPANULACER, Campanula Family. 
( Ertcacem, Heath Family. 
No, 21. ) VioLtaAckm, Violet Family. 
ViracEm, Vine Family. 
pSoranacem, Nightshade Family. 
| Urticacem, Nettle Family. 
No. 22, 4 CHENOPODIACER, Goosefoot Family. 
| AMARANTACEM, Amaranth Family. 
| HyprRopHyLLAcem, Waterleaf Family. 
(Linacem, Plax Family. 
| GERANIACER, Geranium Family. 
| RuamNnacen, Buckthorn Family. 
| CONVOLVULACE, ConvolvulusFamily. 
( AQUIFOLIACER, Holly Family. 
N | GENTIANACES, Gentian Family, 
oe a PRIMULACER, Pri Famil 
3, Primrose Family. 
| Hypericacez, St. John’s wort Family. 
CRUCIFER®, Mustard Family. 
4 BorRAGINACER, Borage Family. 
PoLyGoNnacEz, Buckwheat Family. 
| CAPRIFOLIACER, Honeysuckle Family. 


No. 20 


No. 23: 


No. 25. 


No. 26. : 
CELASTRACER, Staff-tree Family. 
No. 27 Natapacem, Pondweed Family. 
‘“" | LENTIBULACE, Bladderwort Family. 
UMBELLIFER®, Parsley Family. 
IBZ Gi § g yl . 
No. 28. J ARALIACEE, Ginseng Family 
| 


ONAGRACE®, Lvening Primrose Family. 
| LyTHRAcEm, Loosestrife Family. 
( SCROPHULARIACER, Migwort Family. 
| VALERIANACER, Valerian Family. 
No. 29.4 Drpsacem, Teasel Family. 
| PLANTAGINACE®, Plantain Family. 
| PoLEMONIACEA, Polemonium Family. 
No. 30, ) Ruraces, Rue Family. 
ee MENISPERMACEH, Moonseed Family. 
No. 31. Smitacum, Smilax Family. 
No. 32 oe Milkweed Family. 
7" | APOCYNACE®, Dogbane Family. 
Nos. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37. Compostrm, Composite Family. 
GRAMINES, Grass Family. 
No. 38. { CYPERACEm®, Sedge Family. 
JUNCACEH, Rush Family. 
No. 39. Cornacem, Dogwood Family. 
{ CUCURBITACER, Gourd Family. 
N } RusracEm, Madder Family. 
0, 40. 5 DioscorEACEm, Yam Kamil 
| ) am Lanity. 
| PuytToLaccacem, Pokeweed Family. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE PLANTS IN THE BOTANICAL GARDEN, 


The number following each name refers to the number of the ward as given 


on the map: 


Acer Spicatum, Lam. 

‘< dasycarpum, Ehrhart, 13,near 18. 
rubrum, L., 3. 
Achillea millefolium, I, 33. 

a eK Vara rubrum, 2), do. 
Acnida tuberculata, L., 22. 
Aconitum variegatum, 8. 
Acorus Calamus, L., 17. 

Actea alba, Bigel, 8. - 
<> spicata,” L.,.8. 
Addevr’s Tongue, Smith, 10. 
Adiantum pedatum, L., 13. 
Adlumia cirrhosa, Raf., 18. 
Agrimonia EHupatoria, L., 3. 
es parviflora, Ait. 3. 
Agrimony, Tourn., 3. 
Agrostis alba, L., 38. 

ae scabra, Willd., 38. 

Ge eanina, L., 38. 

“s vulgaris, With., 38. 
Ajuga reptans, L. 

Alder, 13. 

Alexanders, 28. 

Alisma Plantago, L., 17. 
Allium Canadense, Kalm, 10. 

* earinatum, Li, 10, 

<*  cernuum, Roth, 10. 

‘¢  pistulosum, 10. 

ow) Molle; 2,10: 

‘¢ Spherocephalum, L., 10. 
Aluus serrulata, Ait., 13. 
Alopecurus aristulatus, Mx., 38. 
Alyssum maritimum, I.., 25. 
Alum-root, L., 7. 

Amarantus retroflexus, L., 22. 
Ambrosia trifida, L., 36. 


ee 


* artemisizfolia, L., 36. 
Amelanchier Canadensis, Torr. and 
Gray, 6. 


Amorpha fruticosa, L., 1. 
Ampelopsis Vetchii 21. 
es quinquefolia, Mx., 21. 
Amphicarpea monoica, Nutt., 1. 
Anacharis Canadensis, Planchon. Pond, 
2. 
Andropogon furcatus, Muhl., 38. 


Anemone cylindrica, Gray, 8. 

«< « dichotoma, I, S- 
hepatica, I, 8. 

‘_/ anultifida ve dies. 

<< " sylvestris, L., 8. 

‘¢ — thalictroides, L., 8. 

Ke acutiloba, Law., 8. 
Anthesisum liliustreum, Var. Fraseri. 
Apios tuberosa, Mcench., 1. 
Aplectrum hyemale, Nutt., 5. 

Apple, Tourn., 8. 
Apocynum androsemeifolium, L., 32. 

we Cannabinum, L., 32. 
Aquilegia, Tourn., 8. 


ig Canadensis, L., 8. 
ng chrysantha, Gr., 8. 
<¢ ? 8. 


Arabis albida, Slev., 28. 
‘¢ Canadensis, L., 25. 
Aralia nudicaulis, L., 28. 
‘* yacemosus, L., 28. 
“if ? 28. 
‘* quinquefolia, L., 28. 
ce trifioliss, Eas 28: 
Arborvite, L., 6, 10, 13, 32. 
Archangelica atropurpurea, Hoffm., 28. 
Arenaria stricta, Mx., 2. 
Ariseema Dracontium, Schott., 1%. 
‘¢  triphyliom,*Torr., 10; 
Aristolochia sipha, L’ Her., 6. 
Armeria elongata, Hoffm., 18. 
ae maritima, Willd., 18. 
Arrow-head, arrow-leaf, L., 17. 
Arrow-wood, L., 26. , 
Artemisia pontica, 33. 
6S absinthium, L., 33. 
Asarum Canadense, L., 6. 
Asclepias Cornuti, Decaisne, 32. 
ae incarnata, L., 32. 
<* —_phytolaccoides, Pursh, 32. 
* <tuberosa,. li fa2. 
es ? 1,032: 
Ash, black, Lam., 7. 
‘¢ red, Lam., near 18. 
é6. swhite, b., 3. 7 
Asparagus officinalis, L., 10. 
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Aspen, Tourn, 4. Black currant, L., 7. 
Aspidium acrostichoides, Swartz, 13. Black medick, L., 1 
ag cristatum, Swartz, 13. Black walnut, L.,southwest, near river. 
‘i Goldianum, Hook., 13. Bladder nut, L. 
ig marginale, Swartz, 13. Bladderwort, L., 27. 
ey spinulosum, Swartz, 13. Bleeding heart, Borkh., 18. 
i Noveboracense, Swartz, 13. | Blephilia ciliata, Raf., 14. 
ES Thelypteris, Swartz, 13. Blephilia hirsuta, Benth., 14. 
Asplenium angustifolium, ee 13. Blitum capitatum, L., 22. 
ay ebeneum, Alia Bloodroot, L., 18. 
es Filix-femina, atin 13. | Blue beech, Mx., 4, 6. 
Astragalus Canadensis, L., 1. Blue berry, L., 2, 21. 
a Cooperi, Gray, 1. | Blue cohosh, Mx., 8. 
Asters, 34. | Blue flag, L., 20. 
Aster levis, L., 34. Blue grass, Ls 38. 
ienginbliprnnd, Desf., 34. Blue joint, Beane 38. 
«¢ macrophyllus, L., a Boneset, L., 37. 
‘© Tradescanti, L., 34. Botrychium ternatum, Swartz, 13. 
** corymbosus, Ait., 34. Botrychium virginicum, Swartz, 13. 
‘* gericeus, Vent., 34. Bottlebrush grass, Schreb., 38. 
‘¢ cordifolius, L., 34. Box elder, Mcench., 13. 
“6 miser, L., Ait., 34. Brachyelytrum aristatum, Beaur., 38. 
‘* carneus, Nees., 34. Brake, L., 8. 
«* Jongifolius, Lam., 34. Brasenia peltata, Pursh., pond 23. 
‘* puniceus, Lam., 34. Brassica sinapistrum, L., 25. 
“© Nove-Anglie, L., 34. Bromus Kalmii, Gray, 38. 
Avens, L., 3. Bromus ciliatus, L., 38. 
Azalia pontica, I, 21. Brown Bent Grass, L., 38. 
Bald cypress, Richard, 26. Brunella vulgaris, L., 14. 
Balm of gilead, L., 3. Buck bean, Tourn, 11, 24. 
Barren strawberry, Tratt., 3. Buckthorn, L., 10 
Barberry, L., 18. Buckwheat, Meench., 25. 
Baneberry, I, §. Bulrush, L., 38. 
Baptisia tinctoria, R. Br., 1. Burdock, Tourn., 33. 
Basswood, L., 3 Burning bush, ona 26. 
Beach Pea, Big. w, 1. Bar oak, Mx., 
Beech, Tourn.,elo Bur-reed, Tees + pond 1, No. 13. 
Herstrawy, 16. Bush clover, Mx., 
Bean, L., 1. 40. Buttonwood, L., aes) near river. 
Reliflower, Tourn., 20. Cactus, 19. 
Bellwort, 1.10. Calla pulustris, L., 17. 
Berberis vulgaris, L., 18. Caltha pulustris, L., 8. 
Betula alba, Spach., 9. Calamagrostis Canadensis, Beauv., 38. 
Birch, (white), Spach., 9. Calycanthus levigatus, Willd., 3. 
Bittersweet, L., 22. Campanula alliariefolia, W., 20. 
Bittersweet, (shrubby), L., 26. cs Americana, L., 20. 
Bitter vetch. Tourn., 1. ; a muacrantha, Bot. mag., 20, 
Bitternut, Nutt. 2Y rotundifolia, L., 20. 
Black ash, Lam., 7. se rapunculoides, 8, 21. 
Blackberry, L., 3. Canada thistle, Scop., 33. 


Black cherry, Ehrhart, 3, 6. Candy tuft, L., 25. 
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Cannabis sativa, L., 22. 


Capsulla Bursa pestoris, Moench., 25. 


Cardamine purpurea, Torr., 25. 
Cardinal Flower, L., 20. 

Carex, 20 sp’s, 38. 

Carpinus Americana, Mx., 6. 
Carrot, L., 28. 


Carya alba, Nutt., southwest of labora- 


tory. 


Carya amara, Nutt., north of 8, across 


brook. 
Cassandra calyculata, Don., 21. 
Cassia Marilandica, L., 1. 
Catalpa speciosa, Warder, 8. 
Catnip, L., 14. 
Cat-tail, L., 12. 
Caulophyllum thalictroides, Mx., 8. 
Celastrus scandens, L., 26. 
Celtis oecidentalis, L., 31. 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, L., 40. 


Cerastium arvense, var. Andrewsi, L., 


aT. 
Charlock, L., 25. 
Chelidonium majus, L., 18. 
Chelone glabra, L., 29. 
Chelone Lyoni, L., 29. 
Chenopodium album, L., 22. 


as glaucum, L., 22. 
Re hybridum, L., 22. 
5 Botrys, L., 22. 


Cherry (choke), L.. 3. 
Cherry (black), Ehrhart, 3. 
Chicory, Tourn., 33. 
Chickweed, Smith, 2. 
Chimaphila umbellata, Nutt., 21. 
Chokeberry, L., 3. 
Chrysosplenium 
Schwein., 7. 
Cichorium Intybus, L., 33. 
Cicuta maculata, L., 28. 
Cimicifuga racemosa, Ell., 8. 
Cinna arundinacea, I., 28. 
Claytonia virginica, L., 3. 


Clematis pitcheri, Torr. and Gray, 8. 


Clematis Virginiana, L., 8. 

(73 ? 8: 

ae ? 8. 

ée. yiticella, "Ta arG.. 8; 
Cleanothus Americanus, L., 23. 
Climbing Rose, 3. 
Clovers, L., 1. 

19 


Americanumn, 


Cnicus lanceolatus, Scop., 33. 
‘¢ ~altissimus, Spreng., 33. 
ce muticunm, Mx., 33; 

* arvensis, Scop., 53. 
Collinsia verna, Nutt., 14. 
Collinsonia Canadensis, L., 14. 
Comfrey, L., 25. 
Compass-plant, L., 36. 

Conium variegatum, L., 28. 

a maculatum, L., 28. 
Convallaria majalis, L., 10. 
Convolvulus sepium, Br., 23. 
Coptis trifolia, Salisb., 8. 
Coreopsis lanceolatum, L., 33. 

“*.. eristosa, Mx.,-33; 
Cornus circinata, L’ Her., 39. 

<¢ alternifolia, L., 39. 

sc ~ flarida, Tas. 139: 

‘¢ paniculata, L’ Her., 39. 

6¢. 'o BeLicea, Liss oo: 

os stolonifera, Mx., 39. 
Corylus Americana, Walt. 
Cotton, 9. 

Cranberry, L., 21. 

Crane’s bill, L., 23. 

Crategus, ? 21. 

“é ? Pile 

‘¢ tomentosa, L.. 21. 
Creeping Thyme, L., 14. 

Gress, 1;, 24. 

Crowfoots, L., 8. 

Cucumber root, Gronoy., 10. 

Culver’s Physic, L., 28. 

Cupressus thyoides, L. 

Cuscuta Gronovii, Willd., 23. 

Cyperus, 5 species, L., 38. 

Cypripedium pubescens, Willd., 5. 

eo parviflorum, Salisb., 5. 

ee spectabile, Swartz, 5. 
Cystopteris bulbifera, Burnh., 13. 

‘¢  bragilis, Burnh., 13. 

Dandelion, Desf., 33. 

Danthonia spicata, Beanv., 38. 

Daucus carota, L., 28. 

Delphinium cheilanthum, L., 8. 

Dentaria diphylla, L., 25. 

‘¢  Jaciniata, Muhl., 25. 
Desdemonium, sp’s, 1. 
Desmodium Canadense, DC., 1. 
Dewberry, L., 3. 

Dianthus Cruciatus, SM., 2. 
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Dianthus deltoides, L., 2. 

«*_. fureatus, Bolb.,’2: 

‘¢ -vicldus, W. & R., 2 
Dicentra Cucullaria, DC., 18. 

«* —spectabolis, Borkh., 10. 

‘¢ Canadensis, DC., 18. 
Diervilla trifida, Mosnch., 26, 
Dioscorea villosa, L., 40. 


Diplopappus umbellatus, T. & G., 34. 


Dipsacus laciniatus, 29. 

Direa palustris, L., 26, 

Dock, L., 25 

Dodder, Tourn., %3. 

Dogbane, Tourn., 32. 

Dogfennel, 33. 

Dogstooth violet, L., 10. 

Dogwood, IL., 39. 

Drosera rotundifolia, L., Bog 1. 

Ducksmeat, L., Pond 1. 

Dulichium spathaceum, Pers., 38. 

Dutchman’s breeches, DC., 18. 
A pipe, L’ Her., 6 

Dwarf cherry, L., 3, 

Eatonia Pennsylvanica, Gray, 38. 
‘¢ obtusata, Gray, 38. 
Echinocystis lobata, T. & G., 40. 

Elder, L., 26 
Elecampane, L., 36. 
Eleocharis, sp’s, R. Br., 38. 
Bim, 1s, 21. 
Elymus Virginicus, L., 38. 

‘* Canadensis, L., 38. 

> Striatus, Willd!) 38. 
Epigzea repens, L., 21. 
Epilobium spicatum,, Lam. 28. 


ee coloratum, Muhl., 28. 
Epimedium alpinum, L., 18. 
i rubrum, 18. 


Equisetum, sp’s, 8, L., 13. 

Hrigena bulbosa, Nutt., 2 

Hriophorum, sp’s, L., 38, 

Hryngium planum, Moth., 28. 

Erythronium Americanum, Smith, 10. 

Euonymus atropurpureus, Jacq., 26. 
“ Americanus, L., 38. 

Eupatorium ageratoides, L., 38. 


ss aromaticum. L,, 38. 
ee perfoliatum, L., 38. 
se purpureum, L., 38. 


Euphorbia corollata, L., 4. 
oe Cyparissias, L., 4. 
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Evening Primrose, L., 28 
Fagus ferruginea, Ait., 6. 
Fagopyrum esculentum, Moench., 25. 
False Meadow Rue, 18. 
False Solomon’s Seal, Desf., 10. 
Ferns, 13. 
Festuca nutans, Willd., 38. 

fo" ovina, Gix oe: 
Figwort, I, 29. 
Fivefinger, L., 3. 
Higa. Mise. 
Floerkea proserpinacoides, Willd., 23. 
Flowering Fern, L., 13. 
Forget-me-not, With., 25 
Fragaria Virginiana, Ehrhart, 3. 
Fraxinus Sambucifolia, Lam., 7. 

‘¢ pubescens, Lam., near 18. 
ss Americana, L., 3. 

Funkia ovata, Spr., 10. 

oS es Var. alba-marginata, 


— 


Spreng., 10. 
Funkia subcordata, Spreng., 10. 
Galium verum, L., 40. 

oe boreale, L., 40. 
Gaultheria procumbens, L., 21. 
Gaylussacia resinosa, T. & G., 21. 
Gentiana Andrewsii, Griseb., 24. 
Gentiana Crinita, Froel. 
Geranium Carolnianum, l., 23. 

‘«¢ maculatum, ;.23: 

‘¢ purpureum, Jord., 23. 
Gerardia, 5 sp’s, L., 29. 
Germander speedwell, L., 29. 
Geum album, Gmelin., 3 

ES ¢OTTV ale, usps 
Ginseng, Decaisne, & PI., 28 
Glyceria Canadensis, Trin., 38. 
oe nervata, T'rin., 38. 
‘¢ aquatica, Smith, 38. 
“ . finitans; BR. Brivee 
Golden Alexanders, 28. 
Golden rod, L., 34. 
Goodyera pubescens, R. Br., 5. 

‘¢ repens, R. Br., 5 

Green briar, L., 31. 
Ground cherry, L., 22. 
Ground nut, Moench., 1, 39. 
Gymnostichum, Hystrix. Schreb., 38. 
Habenaria psycodes, 5. 
‘*  yiridis Var. bracteata, Br., 5 
«¢- jacera, 3. 
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Hackberry, ., 31. 
Hair Grass, L., 38. 
Hamamelis Virginica, L., 6. 
Hawk-weed, Mx., 33. 
Hawthorn, L., 3, 21. 
Hazelnut, Walt. 
Hedeoma pulegioides, Pers., 14. 
Hedge nettle, L., 14. 
Helenium autumnale, L., 33. 
Helianthus annus, L., 35. 

. tuberosus, L., 35. 


divaricatus, L., 35. 

os giganteus, L., 39. 

ri grosse-serratus, Martens,35. 
Heliopsis, Pb a6 
Hemerocallis flava, L.. 10. 

A fulva, L., 10. 

< graminea, 10. 


Hemlock, L., 3, 
Hemp, L., 22. 
Hepaticas, Dill., 8 
Heuchera cylindrica, 7. 
a hispida, Pursh., 7%. 
AG pilocisina, 7. 


Hibiscus USE Cav., 
6é 


Ab Gea 


a fe a ee. 


Hieracium repens, W., 33. 
«¢  yenosum, Li; 33. 

Holcus lanatus, L., 38. 

Honeysuckle, Ait., 26. 

Hop, L., 22. 

Hop clover, 1. 

Hop-tree, L., 30. 

Hordeum jubatum, IL., 38. 

Horehound, L., 14. 

Hornbean, Mx., 6. 

Horse-balm, L., 14. 

Horse-mint, L., 14. 

Horse-radish, Fries., 25. 

Houstonia purpurea var. 

L., 40. 

Huckleberry, T. & G., 21, bog 2. 

Humulus Lupulus, L., 22. 

Hydrastis Canadensis, L., 8. 

BS ccobaien appendiculatum, Mx., 


longifolia, 


Hydrophyllum Canadense, L., 22. 
Virginica, L., "92, 
Hypericum corymbosum, Mahl., 24, 
es perforatum, L., 24. 
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Hypericum calinianum, 24. 
Hyssop, l., 14. 

Hyssopus officinalis, L., 14. 
Iberis sempervirens, L., 25. 
Ilex verticillata, Gray, 24. 
Impatiens fulva, Nutt., 23. 
Impatiens pallida, Nutt., 23. 
Indian cucumberroot, Gronov., 10. 
Indian pink, 2. 
Indian rice, L., 38, next to pond 3. 
Indian turnip, Torr., 17. 
Inula Helenium, L., 36. 
Inula squarrosa, L., 36. 
Ipomoea pandurata, Meyer, 23. 
Iris aurea, 20. 

** lucida, 20. 

‘* achrolenca, 20. 

‘¢ pumila, L., 20. 

‘* setosa, 20. 

** sterofitola, 20. 

Virginia, L,, 20. 


6e 90, 
as 20. 
ce ? 20. 


Ironwood, L., 37. 
Ironweed, Schreb. 
Isopyram biternatum, T. & G., 8. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Torr., 17. 
Jeffersonia diphylla, Pers., 18 
Jerusalem artichoke, L., 35. 
Juglans nigra, southwest, by river. 
Juncus 3 sp’s, L., 38. 
Juniperus communis, L. 
es sabina, var. 
ng os 

Kalmia glauca, Ait., 21. 
Koeleria cristata, Pers., 38. 
Labrador Tea, Ait., 21. 
Lactuca Canadensis, L., 33. 
Lady’s slippers, L., 5. 
Lamb’s quarters, L., 22. 
Laportea Canadensis, Gaud., 22. 
Lappa officinalis var. major, All., 
Larix Americana, Mx., 26. 
Lathyrus maritimus, Bigelow, 1. 

ae ochroleucus, Hook., 1. 

<¢ palustris, L., 1. 
Ledum latifolium, Ait., 21. 
Leersia Virginica, Wild., 33. 

“*  oryzoides, Swartz, 38. 
Lemna trisulca, L., pond 1. 


procumbens, 


3d. 
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Lemna minor, L., pond 1. Maple, Tourn., 3, 13, 18. 

«© polyrrhiza, L., pond 1. Marrubium, vulgare, L., 14. 

*<  polyslinga, pond 1. Marsh marigold, I.., 8. 

Leonurus Cardica, L., 14. Martynia proboscides, Glox., 40. 
Lepidium ruderale, L., 26. Maruta cotula, D. C., 36. 
Lespedeza procumbens, Mx., 1. Matricaria Tanacetum, 36. 

ae violacea, Pers., 1. May-apple, L., 18. 

a hirta, Hll., 1. May-weed, DC., 36. 

“i capitata, Mx., 1. Meadow Rue, L., &. 
Leucanthemum vulgare, Lam., 37. Meadow parsnip, Nutt., 28. 
Liatris scariosa, Willd., 37. Meadow sweet, L., 3. 

Lilies, L., 10. Medeola Virginica, L., 10. 
Lilium Canadense, L., 10. Medicago sativa, L., 1. 

‘¢ Philadelphicum, L., 10. id Inpulina, L., 1. 

‘* tigrinum, 10. Melilotus alba, Lam., 1. 

Lily of the Valley, L., 10. Menispermum Canadense, L., 30. 
Linaria vulgaris, Mill., 29. Mentha Canadensis, L., 14. 
Einden; (x, 3, 6. ‘< . piperita eur 

Lindera Benzoin, Meisner, near 18. ee owiridis, eee 

Linum usitatissimum, L., 23. Menyanthes trifoliata, L., 11, 24. 
Lithospermum canescens, Lehm., 25. | Milium effusum, L., 38. 
Live-forever, L., 2. Milkvetch, L., 1. 

Liver leaf, Chaix., 8. Milkweed, L., 32. 

Pizard’s tail, U., 11. Mimulus ringens, L., 29. 

Lobelia cardinalis, L., 20. Mints, L.,14. 

“« spicata, Lam., 20. Mitella diphylla, L., 7. 

‘s  syphilitica, L., 20. Mitre-wort, L., 7. 

Lonicera parviflora, Lam., 26. Monarda fistulosa, L., 14. 

33 grata, Ait., 26. Monkey flower, L., 29. 

ne hirsuta, Eaton, 26. Morus rubra, L., 22. 

oF ciliata, Muhl., 26. Mother-wort, I., 14. 

ae oblongifolia, Muhl., 26. Mountain maple, Lam., 3. 
Loosestrife, Tourn., 24. Muhlenbergia glomerata, Trin., 38. 
Lophanthus nepetoides, Benth., 14. * Mexicana, 'l'rin., 38. 
Louse-wort, L., 29. Pe sylvatica, Torr., 38. 
Low Hop-Clover, 1. ae diffusa, Schreb., 38. 
Lucerne, L., 1. Mulberry, L., 22. 

Lupin, L., 1. Mullein, L., 29. 

Lupinus parennis, L., 1. Musk-plant, Torr., 29. 
Lycium vulgare, Dunel., 22. Musquash-root, L., 28. 
Lychnis Githago, Lam., 2. Myosotis arvensis, Hoffm., 25. 

“¢ _-vespertina, Sibth., 2. Myosotis palustris, With., 26. 
Lycopodium sp’s, L., 15. Myrtle (False), L. 
Lycopus sinuataus, L., 14. Nabalus albus, Hook., 33. 
Lythrum salicaria, L., 28. ef altissimus, Hook., 33. 
Mallow, L., 9. Nasturtium officinale, R. Br., 25. 
Malva alcea, L., 9. a palustre, DC., 25. 

‘< ~“moschata;, 1L., 9. et Armoracia, Fries., 25. 
‘¢ rotundifolia, L., 9. Naumburgia thyrsiflora, L., 24. 
Maidenhair fern, I, 13. Negundo aceroides, Moench., 13. 


Mandrake, L., 18. Nelumbium luteum, Willd., Pond 3. 
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Nemopanthes Canadensis, DC., 24. Pepperidge, Wang., 39. 
Nepeta Cataria, L., 14. Peppermint, L., 14. 

BS mussina, Henkel, 14. Pepper and Salt, Nutt, 28. 

oF nuda, L., 14. Periwinkle, Walt., 32. 
Neseea verticillata, H. B. K., 28. Phalaris arundinacea, L., 38. 
Nettle, Gaud., 22. Phaseolus ? peels 
New York Fern, 13. Phegopteris hexagonoptera, Fee., 15. 
Nightshade, L., 22. Phlox divaricata, JL., 29. 
Niellia opulifolia, L., 3. o7,, ‘pilose, E28: 
Nine-Bark, L., 3. ‘¢  subulata, L., 29. 
Norway Spruce, Mx., 6, 31, 32. Phragmites communis, Trin., 38. 
Nuphar advena, Ait., 15, Pond 2. Physalis Virgiana, L., 22. 
Nympheza tuberosa, Paine, 15, Pond 2. ‘¢ pubescens, L., 22. 
Nyssa, L., 39. Phytolacca decandra, L., 40. 
Oak, I.., 6. Picea excelsa, L., 4, 6, 31. 
(nothera biennis, L., 28. Pickerel weed, L., 15, Pond 2. 
Onion, L., 10. Pig-weed, L., 22. 
Onoclea sensibilis, L., 13. Pilea pumila, Gray, 22. 

«*  struthiopteris, 13. Pimpinella integerrima, B. & H., 28. 
Opuntia Rafinesquii, Engelm., 19. Pines, L., 4, 6. 
Orchis spectabilis, L., 5. Pinks, L., 2. 

‘* rotundifolia, 5. Pink Yarrow, 23. 
Ornithogalum umbellatum, L., 10. Pinus strobus, L.. 4, 6. 
Orobus, Tourn., 1. ‘+ sylvestris, L., near 3. 
Oryzopsis asperifolia, Mx., 38. Pisum sativum, L., 1. 
Osmorrhiza brevistylis, DC., 28. Pitcher-plant, L., Bog 1. 
Osmunda cinnamomea, L., 13. Plantain, L., 29. 

«¢  Claytoniana, L., 13. Plantago major, L., 29. 

eo reralisy..,,: 10. ‘* lanceolata, L., 29. 
Ostrich Fern, Willd., 13. Plantanus occidentalis, L., south by 
Ostrya Virginica, Willd., 4, 6. river. 

Oxalis corniculata, Var. stricta, L., 23.| Poa annua, L., 38. 
Ox-eye Daisy, Lam., 57. ‘© compressa, L., 38. 
Panicum virgatum, L., 38. ** alpina, L., 38. 

‘¢ ~~ dichotomum, L., 38. ce. trivialis, J. do. 

** Jatifolium, .L., 38. “* sylvestris, Gray, 38. 

** clandestinum, I, 38. Podophyllum peltatum, L., 18. 
Papaver Asiaticus, 18. Poison Hemlock, L., 28. 

«* orientale, L., 18. Poison Ivy, L., 16. 
Parsnip, L., 28. Poison Sumac, DC., 16. 
Pastinaca sativa, L., 28. Poke, L., 40. 

P Gag List. Polygala sanquinea, L., 1. 
Pedicularis Canadensis, T.., 29. ‘© Senega, L., 1. 

Ke lanceolata, Mx., 29. Polygonatum biflorum, Ell., 10. 
Peltandra Virginica, Raf., 17. ve giganteum, Diet., 10. 
Pennyroyal, Pers., 14. Polygonum amphibium, L., 25, Bog 1. 
Pentstemon digitalis, Nutt., 29. ee Persicaria, L., 25. 

s fertus, Var. Ceruleus-pur- ne Hydropiper, L., 28. 

purens, Nutt., 29. es erectum, Roth., 25. 
Pentstemon, procumbens, 29. or sagittatum, L., 25. - 


ee pubescens, Solander, 29.| Polymnia Canadensis, L., 36, 
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Polypodium vulgare, L., 13. 

Pontederia cordata, L., 15, Pond 2. 

Poppy, L., 18. 

Populus balsamiferea, var. candicans, 
NUK. Os 


Populus monilifera, Ait., near Pond J. 


«* ~ tremuloides, Mx., 6. 
Portulaca oleracea, L., 3. 

i grandiflora, L., 3. 
Potamogeton, Sp. ? Bog 2%. 
Potentilla Canadensis, Var. Simplex, 

AE 45,'G Ds 
Potentilla rupestris, 3. 
ms verna, 3. 
Prairie Rose, 3. 
Prickly Ash, L., 30. 
Prickly Comfrey, 20. 
Prunus serotina, Ehrhart, 3. 
«*  Vurginiana, L., 3. 
*¢ arbutifolia, Var. melanocarpa, 
L,, 3. 
Prunus pumila, L., 3. 
Ptelea trifoliata, L., 30. 
Pteris aqualina, L., 13. 
Puccoon, L., 25. 
Pycnanthemum lanceolatum, Pursch., 
14, 
Pyrola eliptica, Nutt., 21. 
Pyrus arbutifolia, Var. melanocarpa, 
L.8: 
Pyrus Malus, Tourn., 3. 
Quercus alba, L., 4, 6. 
‘© _ macrocarpa, Mx., 14. 
x Prinos, L., 4. 
An Titbya, Ja: 0: 
Rabbitfoot clover, 1. 
Ragweed, L., 36. 
Ranunculus acris, L., 8. 


rs abortivus, L., 8. 

we multifidus, Pursh., 8. 
Ge fascicularis, Muhl., 8, 
‘ee repens, L., 8. 


er bulbosus, L., 8. 
Raspberry, L., 3. 
Rattlesnake Fern, 13. 
Rattlesnake grass, Trin., 38. 
Rattlesnake Plantain, R. Br. 5. 
Red Ash, Walt., 28. 
Red clover, L., 1. 
Red currant, L., 7. 
Red maple, L., 3. 
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Red-root, L., 25. 
Red-top, With., 38. 
Rhamnus catharticus, L., 23. 
or alnifolius, L’ Her., 23. 
Rheumatism-root, Pers., 18. 
Rhus Toxicodendron, L., 16. 
«* venenata, DC., 16. 
Ribes Cynosbati, L., 7. 
‘* rotundifolinm, Mx. 7. 
‘¢ prostratum, L’ Her., 7. 
6 fonidums i; Her. .) i 
eet of 5H 6) 108 0 0 patel Bn 
Rib-grass, L., 38. 
Rice-cut grass, Swartz, 38. 
Rock Fern, 13. 
Roses, L., 3. 
Rosa Californica, var. ultra-Montana, 3. 
‘¢. Carolina, I, 3. 
‘¢ parvifiora, 3. 
‘* setigera, Mx., 3. 
Rosin-weed, L., 36. 
Rubus Canadensis, L., 3. 
eo) IBPIGLUB, ise. 
** occidentalis, L., 3. 
‘* strigosus, Mx., 3. 
‘« villosus, Ait., 3. 
Rudbeckia laciniata, L., 36. 
oe birta; is. 50- 
Rue, L., 30. 
Rumex crispus, L., 25. 
‘* obtusifolius, L., 25. 
‘*  Acetosella, L., 25. 
‘¢ -verticillatus, L., 25. 
Ruta grayveolens, L., 30. 
Sage, L., 14. 
Sagittaria variabilis, Engelm., 1%. 
Salix alba, var. ? L., 10, 14. 
‘¢ discolor, Muhl., 31. 
‘* livida yar. occidentalis, Wahl., 14. 
“* lucida, Mubl., 14. 
‘‘ fentandra, L., 14. 
«* yiminalis, LL... 14. 
Salvia officinalis, L., 14. 
“< “japonica, L., 14. 
Sambucus Canadensis, L., 6. 
3 pubens, 6. 
Sand Cherry, 3. 
Sanguinaria Canadensis, L., 18. 
Sanicula Marilandica, L., 28. 
Saponaria officinalis, L., 26. 
Sarracenia purpurea, L., bog 1. 
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Sarsaparilla, L., 28, 31. 
Sassafras officinale, Nees., 6. 
Saururus cernuus, L., 11. 
Saxifraga cardifolia, How., 7. 

oF peltata, 7. 

re Pennsylvanica, L., 7. 
Scirpus validus, Vahl. 38. 

= USP 8, a0. 

Scotch Pine, Poir., near 3. 
Scrophularia nodosa, L., 29. 
Scutellaria galericulata, L., 14. 
Sedges, L., 38. 

Sedum Fabaria, 2. 

** hybridum, L., 2. 
maximum, Hoffm, 2. 
maximowrizl, 2. 

‘* purpurascens, 2. 
2 


Seneca Snakeroot, L., 1. 
Senecio aureus, L., 33. 
Senna, L., 1. 
Sensitive Fern, L., 13. 
Shad-bush, Medic., 6. 
Shag-bark hickory, N., south of botan- 
ical laboratory. 
Sheep sorrel, L., 25. 
Shepherdia Canadensis, N., near 19. 
Shepherd’s Purse, Meench., 25. 
Shield Fern, L., 13. 
Shin-leaf, Nutt., 21. 
Silene Pennsylvanica, Mx., 2. 
) -yiridifiora, 1.) 2: 
Silkweed, L., 32. 
Silphium laciniatum, L., 36. 
[2 perfoliatum, L., 36: 
ae terebinthinaceum, L., 36. 
Sisymbrium officinale, Scop., 25. 
Sisyrinchium Bermudiana, var. anceps, 
L., 20. . 
Sium cicutefolium, Gmelin., 28. 
Skoke, Tourn., 40. 
Skunk cabbage, Salisb., 17. 
Smart-weed, L., 25. 
Smilacina bifolia, Ker., 10. 
ae racemosa, Desf., 10. 
is stellata, Desf., 10. 
Smilax herbacea, L., 31. 

‘¢ yotundifolia, L., 31. 
Snake-root, L., 1, 8, 33. 
Sneezewort, L., 36. 

Soapwort, L., 2. 


Solanum Dulcamara, L., 22. 


cD nigrum, L., 22. 

Le tuberosum, L,, 22. 
Solidago cesia, L., 34. 

ce 


lanceolata, Ait., 34. 
ae latifolia, Muhl., 34. 
eS nemoralis, Ait., 34. 
re patula, Muhl., 34. 
ne serotina, Willd., 34. 
oe arguta, Ait., 34. 
es altissima, L., 34. 
ve Canadensis, L., 34. 
a gigantea, Ait. 34. 
Solomon’s Seal, Ell., 10. 
Sorghum nutans, L.,38. — 
Spanish Bayonet, L., 37. 
‘¢ Geranium, 23. 
Sparganium eurycarpum, Engelm., 
12, pond 1. 
Spatter Dock, Smith, pond 2, No. 15. 
Spearmint, L., 14. 
Speedwell, L., 29. 
Spice-bush, Nees., near 18. 
Spiderwort, L., 20. 
Spikenard, L., 28. 
Spirea Aruncus, L., 3. 
‘© digitata, W., 3. 
“  Filipendula, L., 3. 
‘* Salicifolia; L., 3. 
- ? 3. 
a ? 3. 
Sponge, L., pond 2. 
Spotted hemlock, 28. 
Spring beauty, L., 3. 
Spurge, L., 4. 
Squirrel’s corn, DC., 18. 
Squirrel-tail grass, L., 38. 
Stachys aspera, Mx., 14. 
Staphylea trifolia, L. 
Star of Bethlehem, L., 10. 
Statice latifolia, Sm., 10. 
‘s tataniea,! L.,.48: 
Steironema ciliata, L., 24. 
i lanceolatum, var. hybrid- 
um, Walt., 24. 


Steironema nummularia, L., 24. 


Stipa spartea, L., 38. 

St. Johns-wort, L., 24. 
Strawberry, L., 3. 
Strawberry-bush, L., 26. 
Strawberry blite, Tourn., 22. 
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Sweet clover, Lam., 1. 

Sweet Flag, L., 17. 

Sweet Cicily, Raf., 28. 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, Mx., 20. 
Symphytum officinale, L., 25. 
Synthyris 
Tamarack, Mx., 26. 

Tanacetum vulgare, L., 33. 

Tansy, L., 33. 

Taraxicum Dens-leonis, Desf., 33. 
dare, T., 1. 

Taxodium distichum, Rich., 26. 
Taxus baccata, L., Bog 2. 

Teasel, L., 29. 

Teucrium Canadensis, L., 14. 
Thalictrum purpurascens, L., 8. 
Thaspium arreum, Nutt., 28. 

Be trifoliatum, Nutt., 28. 
Thistle, Scop., 35. 
Thoroughwort, L., 37. 

Thuja occidentalis, L., 6, 10, 13, 14. 
Thymus Serpyllum, L., 14. 

«« vulgaris, L., 14. 
Tickseed, L., 37. 
Tick-Trefoil, DC., 37. 
Tiger Lily, L., 10. 
Tilia Americana, L., 3. 
Toad Flax, Mill., 29. 
Touch-me-not, Nutt., 23. 
Tradescantia pilosa, Lehm., 20. 

ce Virginica, L., 20. 

Trailing Arbutus, L., 21. 
Trientalis Americana, Ph., 24. 
Trifolium arvense, L., 1. 


oa agrarium, L., 1. 

“g pratense, L., 1. 

ae procumbens, L., 1. 
ee repens, tied: 


Trillium grandiflorum, Salisb., 10. 

Triosteum perfoliatum, L., 26. 

Triticum caninum, L., 38. 

Trollius Asiaticus, Salisb., 8. 

Tsuga Canadensis, Endl., 4, 6, 31. 

Tulip, Tourn., 10. 

Tulipa Gesneriana, Tourn., 10. 

Turtle-head, L., 29. 

Twin-leaf, Bart., 18. 

Typha angustifolia, L., 12, Pond 1. 
1) latifolia, da. 02) Pondide 

Ulmus Americana, L., 21. 

Urtica dioica, L., 21. 


foughtoniana, Benth., 29. 


Utricularia vulgaris, L., 27. 
Uvularia grandiflora, Smith, 10. 
Vaccinium Canadense, Kalm., 2]. 
s corymbosum, L., 21. 
i: macrocarpon, Ait. 21. 
Valeriana officinalis, N., 29. 
Vallisneria spiralis, L., Pond 2. 
Velvet grass, L., 38. 
Verbascum Thapsus, L., 29. 
Verbena hastata, L., 2. 
3 incisa, I, 2. 
§ urticefolia, ., 2. 
Vernonia fasciculata, Mx., 2. 
‘¢ — Novaboracense, Willd., 37. 
Veronica Chameedrys, L., 29. 
‘¢ officinalis, L., 29. 
«¢  scutellata, In .29: 
‘* Virginica, L., 29. 
Ee ig 29. 
Vervain, L., 29. 
Vetch, L., 1. 
Viburnum acerifolium, L., 26. 
i Opulus, L., 26. 
43 pubescens, Ph., 26. 
ef Lentago, L., 26. 
os nudum, L., 26. 
Je dentatum, L., 26. 
Vicia Americana, Muhl., 1. 
‘¢ Caroliniana, Walt., 1. 
Vinea minor, L., 32. 
Viola lanceolata, L., 21. 
‘¢ rotundifolia, Mx., 21. 
‘¢ planda, Willd., 21. 
‘¢ Canadensis, L., 21. 


‘* canina, L.Var. sylvestris, Regel., 


al, 
Viola cucullata, Ait., 21. 
‘© pedata, L., 21. 
“* primulefolia, L., 21. 
‘* pubescens, Ait., 21. 
&s <¢ var eriocarpa, Ait., 21. 
©. rostrata, Aussee, 
‘sagittata, Ait., 21. 
«¢ striata; Ait.;7 21. 
Violets, L., 21. 
Virginia Creeper, Lam., 21. 
Virgin’s Bower, L., 8. 
Vitis sestivalis, L., 21. 
“ riparia, Mx., 21; 
‘* pipinata, T. & G., 21. 
‘¢ quinquefolia, Lam. 21. 


n 
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Waahoo, Jacq., 26. 
Waldsteinia, Willd., 3. 


Water Chinquepin, Willd., Pond 3. 


Water Cress, BR. Br., 25. 
Water Carpet, Schw., 7. 
Water Dock, 25. 

Water Horehound, L., 14. 
Water Leaf, Tourn., 22. 
Water Lily, L., 15, Pond 2. 
Water Parsnip, L., 28. 
Water Plantain, L., 17. 
White Ash, L., 3. 

White Bent Grass, L., 38. 
White Birch, Spach., 9. 
White Clover, L., 1. 
White Cedar, L., 6, 10, 13. 
White Lettuce, Hook., 33. 
White Grass, Willd., 38. 
White Melilote, Lam., 1. 
White Oak, L., 6. 


Whortleberry, H. B. K., 21. 


Wild Balsam, T. & G., 23. 
Wild Bean, Boerhaave, 1. 
Wild Columbine, L., 8. 
Wild Foxtail, Mx., 38. 


Wild Gooseberry, Tourn., 7. 


Wild Indigo, R. Br., 1. 

Wild Lettuce, L., 33. 

Wild Onion, Roth., 10. 

Wild Potato, Tourn., 22. 

Wild Rice, Pond 3, 38. 

Wild Senna, L., 1. 

Wild Sunflower, L., 35. 

Wild Turnip, Torr., 17. 

Wild Yam, L., 40. 

Willows, Tourn., 10, 13, 14. 

Willow herb, L., 28. 

Wintergreen, L., 21. 

Wisconsin Weeping Willow, near Pond 1. 
Witch Hazel, L., 6, near Pond 3. 
Woodbine, L., 26. 

Woodwardia augustifolia, Smith, 15. 
Wormwood, L., 33. 

Xanthium strumarium, L., 36. 
Yarrow, L., 33. 

Yellow Lily, Smith, 15, Pond 2. 
Yellow Pond Lily, Smith, 15, Pond 2. 
Yellow Water Crowfoot, Pursh., Bog 1. 
Yucca filamentosa, L., 10. 
Zanthorhiza apiifolia, L’ Her., 8. 
Zanthoxylum Americanum, Mill., 30. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


President Abbot: 


Deak Sir,—I have the pleasure of submitting to you the following report 
of the department of Mathematics and Engineering for the school years of 


1880-1 and 1881-2. 


This department, like several other departments of the College, includes 
work done both in the class room and in actual construction. The work done 


in the class room is given in detail farther on in this report, and I need 
only say here that it covers the wide range of subjects embraced by algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, surveying, drawing, mechanics or natural philosophy, 
astronomy, and civil engineering, nearly any one of which would form ample 
work for one man. The work in construction covers the repairs in brick and 
iron, and is referred to in detail in the latter portion of this report. 


CLASS INSTRUCTION. 


From February, 1881, Mr. L. G. Carpenter has acted as assistant in 
mathematics, and has taught the studies of algebra, geometry, and free 
hand drawing. As algebra and geometry each extends over two terms, and as 
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the classes in these studies are so large that they have to be divided for 
instruction, his work averages three and one-third classes each day. A special 
report of his work is appended to this report. 

During the last two years I have taught the studies of trigonometry, sur- 
veying, mechanics, astronomy, and civil engineering. During the last year, 
1881-2, I also taught mechanical drawing. My class work has averaged 
two and two-thirds classes per day. The courses of instruction followed in 
these studies need not be given in detail here, as the topics pursued are essen- 
tially those laid down in the catalogue. In civil engineering I have undertaken 
to give instruction in those constructions and mechanical operations merely, 
which are of interest principally to the practical farmer. ‘The course has 
been confined to ‘‘road construction and improvement,’’ ‘‘construction of 
buildings,’’ foundations, mortars and cements, architecture, simple mechani- 
cal operations, and farm machinery. 


APPARATUS FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION. 


Our apparatus for class room instruction is quite complete for the subject of 
surveying, including one theodolite, one transit, two compasses, two wye levels, 
and a number of chains. We need only for this study a solar compass and a 
plane table. 

In astronomy we have one 54 inch telescope, made by Alvin Clark & Sons, 
mounted equatorially and provided with clock work and declination circle 
reading to 30 seconds of arc and hour circle reading to single seconds of time. 
We have a sextant made by Fauth & Co. of Washington, D. C., and a 30- 
inch astronomical globe. Considering the limited time this study is taught, 
we have nearly all the apparatus needed. 

In drawing we have a few wooden models. Additional models are desirable. 

In pure mathematics we are well supplied with blackboards, plane and 
spherical, and have no immediate need of apparatus. 

In civil engineering we have the models of the model museum, about 1,000 
in number, and in the main well suited for class instruction in this study. 

In mechanics or natural philosophy, where much apparatus is needed, we 
have very little, and that of very inferior quality. The instruction would 
doubtless be much more valuable to the students could the experiments 
referred to in the text book be actually performed. 

The following shows in a tabulated form such information as may probably 
be desired regarding the classes under my immediate instruction for the school 
years of 1880-1 and 1881-2: 
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No. En-|Namber| N@™ber|w umber Weeks 


ne. Study. Class, rolled. |Failing. Eon Passed. Study. 
1880, 

Autumn....| Geometry A....... Sophomores....| 26 4 2 20 cl 
id oie Oe BBs os Sophomores... 
a 2-32) Mechanies::see: 9X Juantors2... 2. so 31 0 0 31 5} 
ube =-- > Alpe bir VAM 38 oo Freshmen....-. 38 1 0 37 11 
doi a2 Al eebray Boake. 5. Freshmen ..... 37 5 2 30 1] 
it 

Spring..... Trigonometry A-...| Sophomores..../ 21 0 2 19 26 
ee estes ° B...| Sophomores....| 21 3 3 15 6 
=r Surveying A....... Sophomores....| 20 0 1 19 6 
ihe a5: = js Regimes Sophomores...-| 20 0 i! 20 6 

Summer.._.| Civil Engineering..| Seniors -.-..--- 37 0 0 37 12 
+ ease Astronomy: i322: SenLors soy 4532 31 0 0 31 6 
¢ 292.) Mechanies..i2.2 2. Sophomores....| 40 2 2 35 12 

Autumn. ...| Civil Engineering..| Seniors --..---- 29 0 4 25 11 
cs aoa | WeGhanicsssce— 2. se JUMLOTS Soe 33 0 3 30 54 
1882. 

Sri. 2. Trigometry A..--- Sophomores....| 20 1 0 ug, 6 
5 “ BeAS2: Sophomores....| 19 1 1 17 6 
Surveying A....... Sophomores....| 20 0 0 20 6 
hy Ret oe a “ ee ee Sophomores....| 19 0 0 19 6 
ieee Drawing A..-..---- Freshmen.....- 27 0 2 25 6 
ees! sé Be ation Freshmen...... 28 0 1 27 6 

Summer.._.| Astronomy.._._-_.- Senlors esas 30 0 0 30 6 
~ ee Pp Meghanicss 5. 2.2.52 Sophomores....| 39 3 2 34 12 


* Taught by Professor Cook and Mr. W. W. Remington. 


MECHANICAL OPERATIONS. 


New Works and Repairs. 


From the difficulty of getting good or honest work from contractors or ordi- 
ary workmen, I was led to commence the system of doing our own repair- 

ing of our steam works. Finding that this plan not only gave better results, 
but effected a very great saving to the College, we have extended the 
system to new works, as yet, however, on a small scale. The objections 
to this method are that it requires so much of my time that class work is 
likely to be neglected, and that work done with assistance of students who 
labor only about three hours each day is likely to be extended over a long 
time. The advantages are better work and low cost. 

During 1881, assisted by students, H. Bamber and C. Phelps, I made quite 
extensive changes in the steam-heating apparatus in Wells Hall, adding much 
to its efficiency, and constructed a sewer from Williams Hall to the river, a 
distance of about 600 feet. Also, 

Built a pump-well near the river, eight feet in diameter and eight feet deep, 
having a depth about four feet below the bottom of the river; connected the 
well bottom with the river bottom by an eight-inch sewer pipe; laid from 
the pump well to the boiler-house, a distance of 500 feet, a four-inch suction 
pipe of wrought iron covered with asphaltum to prevent rusting; laid 800 
feet of 23-inch discharge pipe from boiler-house to Williams Hall and the new 
library and museum. 

During the school year 1881-2, I had, as assistants, F. E. Delano, J. M. 
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Smith, and A. Chappell, of the Senior class. We put in steam-heating 
apparatus iff analytical room of chemical laboratory; put in gas fittings and 
fixtures in new part of chemical laboratory, and in room at north end; also 
put in water pipes and fittings for wash basins in new library and museum 
building. Much work was also done on the boiler-house that otherwise would 
have been done by contractor of steam worksas extras. During the spring and 
summer terms of 1882 we employed a skilled workman, J. W. Swartz, as 
engineer. Although his work at the boiler-house confined him rather closely 
most of the time, still he was enabled to assist on several jobs requiring especial 
skill. We put into the President’s house a job of plumbing, including bath 
and fixtures, closet, wash basin, water boiler, pump, and cistern, in &@ manner 
that has given satisfaction. In addition to this, small repairs of various kinds 
were constantly met with and made right, thus saving to the College what 
would be in the end a great expense. 

How far it will be profitable to extend this system of doing our own mechan- 
ical work will be, of course, for the Board to determine. My own opinion is 
that it should at least be made to embrace all future constructions of steam 
or water works. 


Surveying. 


During the time covered by this report only such surveying has been done 
as was rendered necessary by the construction of drains. Drains have been 
laid out and stakes marked for construction in fields No. 12 and 13. Three 
to four weeks were partially occupied with surveying duties. 


Equipment for Repairs in Brick and fron. 


We have in this department a set of tools for blacksmith work, a few tools 
for stone masonry and carpentry, three set of wrenches for steam and gas 
fitting, one complete set of pipe taps and dies, one small hand lathe, a set of 
lathe tools, and a set of plumber’s tools. This portion of the department is 
very well equipped. We should, however, find it profitable to own a small 
lathe and planer, each worked by steam power. ‘The cost of both, with 
engine, would not exceed $500. 


STEAM WORKS. 


In the spring of 1881 the Board of Agriculture decided to erect boilers for 
steam heating of the various buildings in one locality. Jarvis, Barnes & Co. 
of Lansing being the lowest bidders were awarded the contract of manufactur- 
ing and setting four tubular boilers, each four feet by twelve feet, provided 
with necessary attachments and a sheet-iron smoke stack, thirty inches diame- 
ter, seventy feet in height, provided with brick base fifteen feet in height. 
This contract was completed for the sum of $3,000. 

The Lansing Iron Works paid for the two boilers in Williams Hall, each 
being 10 feet by 36 inches, and having been in use eleven years, and for one 
boiler in Wells Hall, 8 feet by 48 inches, having been used three years, the 
sum of $750. This made the actual outlay for new boilers $2,250. 

Andrew Harvey & Son of Detroit were awarded the contract for steam heat- 
ing works in the Museum and Library building, and also the laying of under- 
ground pipes from the boiler house to each of the buildings heated, amount- 

- ing in all to 1,400 feet, for about $5,000. This contract was performed in a 
satisfactory manner. 
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There being no funds for the erection of a boiler house, a building 36 by 30 
feet, with a board roof and a lean-to room for the engineer, was erected at a 
cost of $145. This cheap building is troublesome; it leaks in rainy 
weather, and during cold, freezing weather it has been difficult to pre- 
vent damage to our pumps and water pipes. Considering the value of the 
machinery, it will be economy to construct, as soon as the funds can be pro- 
vided, a building that will protect the steam works from rain and frost. 

Our furnaces and chimney were constructed with especial view to burning 
wood, for which they are well adapted. During the past year, for some 
reason, wood was not provided, and coal had to be used in its stead. For such 
fuel our draft proved in a measure inadequate. If we are to continue to use 
coal, the cost of a good-sized brick chimney will be more than saved in two 
years over our present small smoke stack. ‘The present outlook is not favor- 
able for securing wood, and for that reason I would urge the construction of a 
brick chimney as soon as funds can be secured for its erection. 

The buildings at present heated by steam are— 


Wielka ital COntainIng sea... 22 5..5/.5.cs22.-2--- 22, 201,600 cubretent 

Parirams Leal. COMLAIINDIS. oo oo te aa ela alm 147,420 cubic feet. 

inipraryjand Museum, containing ~~... ---s.-.22----+ 105,600 cubic fect. 

Ghenucal Laboratory, containing... ......--.-22.----- 62,520 cubic feet. 
Waitbest Seeks She et oo coisnee Sige eee te 517,140 


For heating these buildings we have ample boiler capacity, yet in extreme 
cold weather it is all necessary. We have in our boilers 2,208 square feet of 
heating surface, or one to each 234 cubic feet of space to be heated. The 
College Hall, containing 165,000 cubic feet of space, should be heated by 
steam. ‘To do so will require one additional boiler the same size of each of 
the four we now have. 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


I desire to call attention to the fact that we are without efficient means of 
fire protection. We have a Worthington duplex pump, with a capacity of 
three barrels per minute, and we have from this pump a two and one-half 
inch water pipe to Williams Hall and to the Library and Museum. We have 
about 100 feet of small hose, but none of any especial value in case of a fire. 
Up to the fall of 1881 we had no pump except a small one for feeding the 
boilers. We were enabled to purchase the present pump with the savings 
affected by the construction of certain works by myself, assisted by students. 
We should have pipes leading from this pump to various portions of the 
grounds, and especially to the various barns. The barns being nearly in one 
group, surrounded and filled with inflammable matter, and open without restric- 
tion to the public, represent what would probably be considered a maximum 
fire risk. Under the present conditions, were fire to get started in any one, 
the group including cattle barn, horse barn, sheep barn, and tool house, with 
contents, would probably be entirely destroyed. 

The cost of a complete system of water works, including a large steam 
pump, large tank in tower of Wiliams Hall, and pipe of suitable size laid 
near each building, hydrants and suitable hose and carts, would be covered by 
$6,000, or about two per cent of the property protected. 
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The barns and large buildings, including nearly all of the College property 
especially liable to be destroyed by fire, could be provided with water-works 
for $4,000. 


MECHANICAL WORK-SHOP. 


There are certain mechanical processes more or less intimately connected 
with agricultural operations. A farmer, isolated as he is from villages or cities, 
often finds that the knowledge of some elementary mechanical process, such 
as welding a broken rod or reconstructing a broken tongue to his wagon, 
would save a long and costly journey at a season of a year when time is worth 
more than money. He might, and probably would, find a knowledge of “‘how 
to do”’ certain things useful in a broader sense than mere repairing. His 
ability, if time permitted, would allow him actually to construct many of the 
machines used in agriculture; but whether he actually do construct them or 
not, the mechanical training will make him more independent and give him 
an ability to recognize good mechanical work that otherwise he could never 
have possessed. 

An education of the present day must, to be valuable, be a practical one. A 
practical education must give a man some knowledge of the processes he must 
have to employ after leaving college. The farmer of to-day does most of his 
work with machines and amongst machines, and the education of the farmer, 
if it fits him for the every-day duties of farm life, should give him some prac- 
tical knowledge of the machines he in after life is to work. This can be done 
successfully only by a short course in a mechanical work-shop. Such a course 
will make him familiar with the actual processes of construction and with the 
principles of mechanical movements. It matters little what may be the espe- 
cial machine worked at, nor is it necessary that he stay in the shop long enough 
to become a skilled mechanic. 

Most of the Agricultural Colleges of other States found it necessary to 
introduce these mechanical workshops from the very first, and so far as I can 
learn the practical results have been uniformly satisfactory. Hon. H. G. 
Reynolds and myself were appointed by the State Board of Agriculture a 
committee to visit the mechanical workshops of Agricultural Colleges of 
neighboring States. Our time permitted us to visit only the shops in connec- 
tion with the Ohio State University at Columbus and Purdue University at La 
Fayette, Indiana. A detailed report of this visit will doubtless be presented to 
the Board by Mr. Reynolds, and it will suffice in this place to say that in both 
institutions the results were highly satisfactory. 

The first cost of this mechanical workshop must necessarily be large, but 
it will not be without its financial benefits. 

The work done by students at the College is supposed to be of two kinds; 
that which is purely educational to the student, and that which is solely or 
principally beneficial to the College. ‘The educational labor is solely or prin- 
cipally sof benefit to the student, and for this he should no more receive 
remuneration than for attending classes. For various reasons it has not been 
possible to separate these two classes as unpaid and paid, but labor in both 
has been paid for, with few exceptions, uniformly. This has made a large 
annual outlay for whick there has been no corresponding benefit. The work- 
ships will only furnish educational or unpaid labor, and it is estimated that if 
the shops are built sufficiently large to accommodate 80 or 90 students at one 
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time, the saving in this respect will be $1,500 per year, or fully one-eighth the 
cost of the shops and equipment. 
The whole of which is respectfully submitted. 
R. C. CARPENTER, 
Professor Mathematics and Engineering. 


To the President : 

Beginning with February, 1881, my class work has been as follows: 

During the spring and summer terms of 1881, I had charge of the Fresh- 
man class in Geometry, during which time the class, reciting in two divisions, 
completed Olney’s Geometry. Highty began the study in the spring, and of 68 
present at the examination, 12 having left college in the meantime, all passed 
but two. Of the 66 enrolled in the summer term, 10 left college, 5 failed, 
and the remaining 51 passed. ‘ 

In the antumn term four classes in Algebra were in mycharge. ‘The Fresh- 
man class numbering 52, recited in two divisions, and passed over about 170 
pages of Wells’s University Algebra. Of these, 18 left before the close of the 
term to begin schools, and at the final examination 4 failed while 30 passed. 
In the Sophomore class Olney’s University Algebra was used as the text-book. 
The more advanced division completed the book with a few omissions. The 
number enrolled in the two divisions was fifty-six, 22 of whom left college to 
begin schools before examination, 5 failed and 29 passed. 

Olney’s Geometry was completed by the Freshman class, reciting in two 
divisions, during the spring and summer terms of 1882. In the spring term 
48 began the study, 3 left college during the term, 3 failed, and 42 passed. 
In the summer term 44 began the study, 2 left college, 2 failed, and 40 passed. 
During the spring term the class in Free-hand Drawing, numbering 51, was 
also in my charge. One left college before the study was completed—the 
remaining 50 passed. Each of the two divisions into which the class was 
divided met on alternate days throughout the term. Drawing was pursued 
mostly from models, though flat copies were used to some extent. During the 
time the study is pursued, the class much needs a room where the models and 
tables may remain undisturbed for work throughout the day. As it was, all 
the models and the temporary tables had to be hastily stowed away before the 
beginning of another recitation. 

Respectfully submitted, L. G. CARPENTER, 

Assistant in Mathematics. 
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( 
REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


To the President of the College: 


During the two years for which the following report is made, it has been 
my duty, a part of the time, to give instruction in classes not belonging prop- 
erly to my department; and some of the work in my department has been 
done by other officers. By recent changes in the course of study, French 
giving place in part to additional English studies, and by the creation of a 
new department of instruction, the department of English Language and 
Literature becomes more clearly defined. By the addition of an officer for 
the added department, which does not as yet demand a professor’s full time, 
I have been greatly aided in the work in English. The distribution of studies 
between Prof. Harrower and myself will be seen in the following report: 

The course in English, as arranged at present, embraces five full terms’ 
work: First term, Freshman year, elementary rhetoric; third term, Fresh- 
man year, rhetorical praxis; second term, Sophomore year, studies in 
Hinglish masterpieces; second term, Junior year, advance rhetoric; convic- 
tion and persuasion; and third term, Junior year, English literature. All 
the classes meet weekly for rhetorical exercises according to the subjoined 
scheme: 


FRESHMAN. 


First Term.—Essays once a fortnight in Rhetoric class; two declamations. 

Second Term.—One exercise a week reading and studying some English 
classic. 

Third Term.—Essays in Rhetoric classes; declamation every three weeks. 


SOPHOMORE, 


First Term.—Declamations and essays, three exercises. 
Second Term.—LKssays in class in Higher English; two declamations. 
Third Term.—Two original declamations delivered before the class. 


JUNIOR. 


First Term.—Two essays on assigned subjects; public orations. 
Second Term.—Three essays in Rhetoric class; public orations. 
Third Term.—Two critical essays in English Literature; public orations. 


SENIOR. 


first Term.—T'wo essays on assigned subjects, or debates; public orations. 
Second Term.—Two essays on assigned subjects; public orations. 
Third Term—Two essays; public orations. 


PUBLIC EXERCISES. 


Upon each alternate Wednesday, members of the Junior and Senior classes 
deliver orations in presence of all the students. ‘Two orations are to be thus 
presented by each student during his Junior year, and two during his Senior 
year. 

During the autumn term of 1880 I had charge of the Sophomore class in 
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French. They had already gone over the forms of words, and the term was 
spent in the study of syntax, with drill in writing and speaking. From the 
beginning every new word was to be so thoroughly learned, that whenever seen 

heard it should suggest, not its English equivalent, but the object, act, 
quality, or relation for which it stood. The vocabularies for the exercises 
in the textbook were used in daily conversations in the class; and it was 
evident that this oral drill inspired enthusiasm, made written work less 
irksome, and contributed greatly to the progress of the class. Of the fifty- 
two members of the class, six left before the end of the term, and one failed 
on examination. During this term the Freshmen were committed to Mr. W. 
W. Remington, in both Rhetoric and Rhetoricals. The class numbers seventy, 
and was taught in two divisions. A number of essays was required as a part 
of the work in Rhetoric; and each student declaimed three times before the 
class, on Saturday mornings, in the chapel. 

I gave instruction.to fifty-two Sophomores, thirty-three Juniors, and thirty- 
three Seniors in Rhetoricals during this term, each class meeting once a week, 
in two divisions. The Sophomores declaimed and read essays atternate weeks, 
each student having four exercises. The Juniors and Seniors read essays on 
assigned subjects every week. A part of these essays were subjected to my 
criticism before being presented to the class, and a part were criticised when 
read, in presence of the class, and the manuscript was corrected by me after- 
wards. Each student presented two exercises. 

During the spring term of 1881 I carried forward the Sophomores in 
French. Sauveur’s ‘* Causeries avec Mes EHléves’’ was used as a reading book. 
Many of LaFontaine’s fables were committed to memory and recited. These, 
with the reading exercises, were used as a basis for conversation, which formed 
a large part of the class drill. The class had fifty members and was taught 
in two divisions. I also had thirty-two Juniors in one division in A.S. Hill’s 
Rhetoric. Besides doing the prescribed textbook work each student prepared 
three or more essays, applying the principles of argnmentative composition. 

The general rhetorical exercises were widely distributed this term. Dr. 
Beal took one division of Freshinen, and Mr. ‘Holdsworth the other. Mr. L. 
G. Carpenter had the Sophomores, and Prof. Harrower the Seniors. 

During the summer term of 1881 I gave instruction to thirty-two Juniors in 
English Literature. Shaw’s text-book, ‘embracing a concise history of literature 
in England from its beginning to authors still living, biographical notices of 
leading authors, and critical yemarks upon their works, was carefully gone 
over; and this study was supplemented by a critical examination of selections 
found in ‘‘Chamber’s Cyclopedia of Knglish Literature.’? In connection 
with daily recitations, each student prepared and read before the class three 
carefully written critical essays. I also had charge of the Senior Rhetoricals, 
which were the same as last term; Prof. Harrower taking the Freshmen and 
Sophomores. 

In the autumn of 1881, I, for the first time, took the Freshmen in Rhetoric. 
The class, together with special students, made two-divisions of thirty-one and 
thirty-six respectively. ‘The course of eleven weeks embraced in D. J. Hill’s 
Rhetoric the subjects of invention, style, punctuation, and the different forms 
of composition, with frequent exercises in analysis of subjects and essay writ- 
ing. Before being read in class all essays were submitted to me for correction, 
criticism, and suggestion as to accuracy, neatness, and method in expression. 

The class met every Saturday morning in the chapel for declamations, 
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besides shqrt exercises for drill in vocal culture, expression, position, and 
gesture. Each student presented two well-studied declamations. The 
Seniors, at my suggestion, continued the study of English Literature, present- 
ing in class W ednesday mornings essays on masterpieces previously assigned 
for critical study and review. The Sophomores and Juniors had weekly 
rhetorical exercises this term with Prof. Harrower. 

In addition to the regular work with thirty Juniors in A. S. Hill’s Rhetoric, 
and this work did not differ materially from the corresponding work of the 
previous year, I had, in the spring of 1882, the Sophomores in Higher English. 
After the first month the class, numbering forty-one, was divided, Prof, 
Harrower taking one division. Swinton’s ‘* Forty Masterpieces of English 
Literature’ was used as a text-book. Class-room drill comprised cultivating a 
proper expression when reading aloud; mastery of the thought in the selec- 
tion, considering, first, general meaning, then meaning of details and indi- 
vidual words, allusions to antiquity, tradition, geography, and history; gram- 
matical constructions and rhetorical excellencies and defects, and classification 
of the production. ‘The work was varied by familiar lectures on the authors 
read, and supplemented by critical essays embodying the results of the study. 
Choice selections were also committed to memory and declaimed before the 
class. LIalso had charge of the Seniors’ weekly rhetorical exercises, which 
were like those of the last term, except that American authors were studied 
instead of English authors. Prof. Harrower had charge of the rhetorical 
exercises of Freshmen and Juniors. The English Literature work with the 
Juniors during the summer of 1882 was practically the same as in 1881. The 
class had thirty members, none of whom dropped out or failed on examina- 
tion. This term I met twenty-eight Seniors weekly for essays on practical 
subjects. Each student presented two essays; and many of them were excel- 
lent discussions of matters connected with the practical workings of the 
various industrial departments. 

In addition to the work devoted to rhetorical exercises already mentioned, I 
have had charge of all public orations. Hach Senior and each Junior delivers, 
during the year, in chapel, two public orations. This makes about one hundred 
and twenty-five exercises every year. For each exercise, the student usually 
requires aid in selecting a subject, in analyzing it. and in collecting facts, 
arguments, and illustrations. Criticism of the completed orations is accom- 
panied with personal explanation of changes, suggestions as to correctness of 
thought and accuracy of statement. I have regularly given about five hours 
a week to this work and to rehearsals, preparatory to final delivery in public. 
During the summer terms, while the Seniors have been preparing for gradua- 
tion and all the classes for class-day exercises, this kind of work has some- 
times become very wearing; but since the regular work of my departinent has 
been shared with Prof. Harrower I can do it quite comfortably. 

A voluntary class of Juniors has met with me regularly on Thursday even- 
ings during the entire year, for reading Shakespeare’s plays. In 1881 we read 
“As You Like It,’’ ‘*The Tempest,’”? and ‘‘ Hamlet.’? In 1882 we read 
‘*Macbeth,’’ ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ and ‘‘Hamlet.’”? In 1881, I gave two 
of the regular Wednesday afternoon lectures: one on Longfellow and one on 
Lowell. In 1882 I gave one on Bryant. Of the winter Institute work I have 
done my part; lecturing at Bangor and Battle Creek in 1881, and in 1882 
taking charge of the organization of the Greenville Institute, and lecturing 
there, at Berlin, and at Cassopolis. Improvements in my department of 
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instruction during the two years have been: More clearly defining its limits; 
adding to the course of study; providing for additional instruction; making 
the essay work of rhetorical exercises a part of some regular study wherever it 
is practicable; and giving credit for rhetorical work atthe close of every term, 
the same as other work. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


Two rooms are assigned to the library in the Library and Museum Building, 
just completed; the book-room, 40x50 feet, with 16-feet ceiling, and the 
reading-room 17x31 feet, with 14-feet ceiling. The book-room occupies the 
first floor of the back part of the building. It is at the end of the main 
entrance. Open cases 8 feet high and 13 feet long, built at right angles 
to the north and south walls, form alcoves 10x13 feet, and afford shelving for 
about 10,000 volumes. ‘These cases will be extended to the ceiling when 
needed, and galleries made about them, thus doubling the shelving capacity 
of the library. The alcoves are furnished with neat reading tables and chairs, 
and are each lighted by a high, broad window. A projection in the rear of 
the building forms a large alcove, the walls of which are shelved to the ceil- 
ing. The alcove at the left of the entrance, which is a little larger than the 
others, and contains a grate, is to be finished for Librarian’s office. The 
middle of the room, 14x50 feet, contains double desks. The Librarian’s 
counter is near the front entrance at the right, and commands a view of both 
book-room and reading-room. ‘The latter isin front and to the right of the 
general room, and is entered from the front hall, or through a passage, 11 
feet wide, from the Jarge room. It is lighted by large windows on the east 
and south. It is provided with one large reading table and one large double 
desk, and comfortable seats. ‘The entire west wall is given to cases of pigeon- 
holes for current periodicals. A few modest pictures hang on the walls, and 
above the mantel-piece is an clegant life-size oil portrait of the President of the 
State Board of Agriculture. Chandeliers and bracket lamps afford suitable 
light in the evening. 

The following report of the condition, care and oversight of the Library 
covers two years and one month, from Sept. 1, 1880, to Oct. 1, 1882: The 
Library contains, exclusive of about 400 volumes of duplicate reports and 
public documents, 6,135 bound volumes, valued at a little more than $15,000, 
and 800 pamphlets and unbound volumes worth, perhaps, $100 (exclusive of 
catalogues of schools, museums, publications, etc.). 

During the period covered by this report there have been added, by pur- 
chase, at a cost of about $1,950, 964 bound volumes; by binding, at a cost, 
including subscription, of $550, 275 volumes; by donations, valued at $234, 
234 volumes, making a total increase of 1,472 bound volumes, worth $2. 734. 
In addition to this there are now on hand, or nearing completion, nearly 160 
volumes of periodicals to be bound, worth about $200. 

The expenditures of the Library have been, in exact figures, exclusive of 
new furniture for the new library: 
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Sack mumbers of, periodicala. .4e.. + 3 hh eee $9 45 
ism books tobe sold; «2 2t.p ongeen.--s4 ess cee eee 21 24 
The receipts have been: 
Special appropriation of the Legislature-.---.--- stab eiece hia oe $3,000 00 
pmee—Hymnn books:.c fcc leet eter cs. Lee Soe ee ee 9 20 
Chemistry Hand: Boulet = 2222.52. 2nc oe te eee 66 00 
Old; papetes. ce. pee Ree ee Oe eer 10 21 
Special examinations<...-- ~~ 1-2. 2 3 pede s se 
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For other expenditures, balances, and amounts on hand I refer, by permis- 
sion, to the financial report of the Secretary of the College. 

The Library has been open, as heretofore, from 4 to 6 p. m. on regular 
school days; from 10 a. m. to 12 m. on Saturdays and Sundays, and from 5 
to6 p. m. on Saturdays. During the school vacation the Library has been 
open two evenings a week, for the use of the few students who remained at 
College. The regular daily routine work has been done by student labor, 
usually by a member of the Senior class. Thiswork has occupied 1,730 hours 
at 8 cents, or $138.50. It has included care of periodicals, cutting, stitching, 
arranging in binders, on racks or on the tables, and filing away at the end of 
each month; care of books, catloguing, labeling, putting on shelves, and 
entering in books provided a full description of each book as new ones are 
added, oversight of drawing, giving information to those drawing, keeping 
account with those using the Library, classifying and recording donations, 
and the general care of the room; sweeping, dusting, warming, and lighting, 
and keeping open regularly at the stated time. Student labor has also been 
employed to do some work in the library not in regular routine; to aid in 
disposing of new books when coming in large numbers; to complete indexes, 
arranging files of papers for binding, putting pamphlets in cases and making 
tables of contents, cleaning library, and carrying books from the old build- 
ing to the new. ‘This work has occupied 5624 hours and has cost $45. 

Preparatory to moving from the old rooms there was a general overhauling 
of the contents of the Library. Many great files of newspapers which had 
been accumulating for years, but were not considered worth binding, were 
disposed of. A few of the most valuable papers—the Lansing Republican, 
Detroit Daily Post and Tribune, including the Advertiser and Tribune, and 
Detroit Daily Tribune, before consolidation with the Detroit Post, aud the 
Michigan Farmer, complete files of which had been kept—were by faculty vote 
sent tothe bindery. Duplicate Revorts were disposed of to the different officers 
who needed them to complete their sets, or were used in exchange with other 
colleges to secure volumes needed to complete our sets of Agricultural 
Reports, 

On the completion of the new Library and Museum building, about the 
close of the spring term, 1882, the library was transferred from the old build- 
ing to the new. ‘The transfer was made by students, and was completed in 
three days. The size of sections in the old building and in the new, were so 
nearly alike that, for the most part, it was possible to transfer and arrange. 
shelf for shelf, thus rendering it unnecessary at present to change the labels 
or the card catalogue. The new quarters are a great improvement in many 
ways; the rooms are light and clean; the periodicals are away from the books; 
the shelves are low enough so that any one may easily reach any book; the 
ventilation and heating are excellent, and the location is quiet. I have not 
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taken pains to ascertain the number who daily use the Library, but the number 
of students who spend some time between work hours and supper time in the 
Library is large. 

Iam exceedingly gratified at the prospect of a permanent Librarian. This 
will relieve me from a charge which, distracting in itself, makes other work, 
consisting of almost infinite detail, doubly distracting, and it will enable me 
to make the work of my department of instruction of much more value, espe- 
cially the rhetorical exercises. But the advantages to myself and the English 
Department are of minor importance. The Library needs the constant care 
of « competent person who can give it all his time. It will be a great advant- 
age to all using the library to have it open at least a part of the forenoon, as 
well asthe afternoon. ‘The books ought to be classified more systematically 
and a new and complete catalogue made, both of title and authors. Subject 
indexes should be made for all books of reference, and as many more as pos- 
sible. All the periodicals should have their contents indexed as fast as they 
are received. Subscription lists, books coming in parts, bindery matters, new 
publications, and opportunities for bargains in books should be looked after 
more carefully than is possible by one “whose time and energy is needed for 
other duties. Moreover, if the Library can be kept open more hours a day 
fewer books need be drawn, and thus more persons can use the same books, 
and there will be less danger of temporary ur permanent loss or damage. 

I add classified lists of the periodicals received on subscription and by dona- 
tion, and a list of donations to the College Library. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

E. J. MacEWAN, 
Professor of English Language and Literature, and Librarian. 


The following is a list of periodicals subscribed for and bound when volumes 
are complete: 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Agricultural Gazette. Journal of the Chemical Society. 
Annales de Ciémie et de Physique. | Journal of Science. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. Knowledge. 

British Quarterly. London Quarterly Review. (Reprint.) 
Contemporary Review. (Reprint.) London Times, weekly edition. 
Chemical News. London Veterinarian. 

Canadian Entomologist. : London Journal of Anatomy and Phys- 
Chambers’s Journal. iology. 

Hdiuburgh Review. (Reprint.) Nineteenth Century. (Reprint.) 
Engineering. Nature. 

Fortnightly. Review. (Reprint.) North British Agricalturist. 
Gardener’s Monthly. Popular Science Review. 

Garden. Spectator 

Gardener’s Chronicle. Westminster Review. (Reprint.) 


AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


AmericanArchitect and Building News. | American Naturalist. 

American Agriculturist. American Monthly MicroscopicalJour- 
American Poultry Journal. nal. 

American Bee Journal. American Journal of Microscopy. 
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American Banker’s Magazine. 
American Journal of Science. 
American Bookseller. 
Atlantic Monthly. 

American Chemical Journal. 
Breeders’ Gazette. 

Country Gentleman. 

Critic. 

Century. 

Detroit Daily Post and Tribune. 
Dial. 

Enginecring News. 
Education. 

Farmer’s Review. 

Harper’s Magazine. 
International Review. 
Independent. 

Journal of Franklin Institute. 
Journal of Mathematics. 
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Michigan Farmer. 

Microscope. 

Magazine of American History. 
Mathematical Magazine. 
Monograph. 

Manufacturer and Builder. 
Monthly Reference List. 

Nation. 

Nationai Live-stock Journal. 
Northwestern Farmer. 

North American Review. 

New York Semi-Weekly Tribune. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
Papilio. 

Prairie Farmer. 

Psyche. 

; Plumber and Sanitary Engineer. 
Rural New Yorker. 

Scientific American. 


Journal of American Agricultural As-| Scientific American Supplement. 


sociation. 
Journal of Forestry. 
Literary World. 


Science Observer. 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine. 
Wallace’s Monthly Magazine. 


The following from the subscription list are not bound, but kept on file in 


the reading-room: 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 
Detroit Daily Free Press. 
Indiana Farmer. 


Towa State Register. 
Memphis Appeal. 
Mirror and Farmer. 


The following periodicals sent as donations from the publishers or Govern 
ment offices are bound as volumes are completed : 


American Bee-keepers’ Magazine. 

American Missionary Magazine. 

Boston Journal of Chemistry, 

Bulletin of the Essex Institute. 

Circulars of Information, U. 8. Edu- 
cational Bureau. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


President Abbot has regularly left in the reading-room current numbers of 


Princeton Review. 


Grange Visitor. 

Lansing Tri-Weekly Republican. 
Official Gazette of U. S. Patent Office. 
Practical I'armer. 

Unitarian Review. 

Vick’s Monthly Magazine. 


‘ 


{ Christian Union. 


The following are given by publishers, and are kept on file in the reading- 


room : 
American Rural Home. 
Adrian Weekly Times. 
Appleton’s Literary Bulletin. 


Charlotte Republican. 
Christian Register. 
Coldwater Republican, (semi-weekly). 


Benton Harbor Times and Palladium.| City and Country. 


Benzie County Journal. 
Battle Creck Journal. 
Cincinnati Grange Bulletin. 


Deaf Mute Mirror. 
Dakotah Farmer. 
Kcho. 
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Farm and Fireside. Lansing Journal. 
Farmer’s Bulletin. Locomotive. 
Farm, Herd, and Home. LePatriote. 
Flint Globe. Midland Republican. 
Grand Rapids Post. Midland Sun. 
Grand Rapids Times. Mouroe Commercial. 
Georgia Experiment Station. Naturalist’s Monthly Bulletin. 
Grand Haven Herald. New England Farmer. 
Greenville Independent. Our Own Home. 
Hillsdale Standard. Owosso Times. 
Industrialist. Reed City News. 
Ingham County News. Romeo Observer. 
Illinois Crop Reports. Saginaw Morning Herald. 
Imports and Exports of the United} St. Louis Leader. 
States. Scientific Roll. 
Jackson Daily Citizen. San Diego Union. 
Kalamazoo Telegraph. South Carolina Crop Reports. 
Lancet. Three Rivers Tribune. 
Little Granger. Traverse Bay Eagle. 
Lansing Seutinel. Weekly Globe and Canadian Farmer. 
ieemuseription-—Horeigniag: 1c » Sesuwhe sik satis see eee 27 
AIN@VIPARE 2s Looe: tse es 2 a oe ee 58 
EW OUSHMONS 8 coi went ccner ses 356s eum doses as SSeS eee 67 
Whole swum ber of periodicals received. ss... 205 -.-.--oeds> eee 152 


The following bound yolumes have been received as donations: 
From the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Life of A. S. Williams. 

Index of Congressional Record, vol. 10, parts 1-5. 

War of Rebellion—Union and Confederate Armies. 

Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign Nations. 
Reports of U. 8. Consulson Commerce, Manufacturing, ete. 
Messages and Documents—War Department, vol. 4, 1879. 


Hon. Mark S. Brewer, Pontiac. 


War of the Rebellion, official series, and 2. 
Smithsonian Institute Report, 1879. 
U.S. Fish Commission, 1876, 1877. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Tenney, State Librarian, Lansing. 


U.S. Statutes of 46th Congress, 2d session. 

Mich. Reports, vols. 38 to 47. 

Mich. State Library Catalogue, 1881-2. 

U.S. Statutes passed at 3d session of 46th Congress, 1880-1. 
Brig. Gen. S. D. Bennet, Washington, D. C. 

Report of Chief of Ordnance, 1880. 


Sen. H, P. Baldwin, Detroit. 


Report of Commissioner of Education. 
Congressional Reports, vols. 8, 9, 10, and 11. 
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Diseases of Animals, 3 vols. 
Report of Fish Commissioner. 
Reporwof Entomological Commission. 
Report on the Metrie System. 
Smithsonian Report. 
Life of A. 5S. Williams. 
Life of Zachariah Chandler. 

Hon. Wm. Jenney, Secretary of State, Lansing. 
Foreign Relations of the United States and President’s Message, 1879. 
Highth Registration Report of Michigan—Vital Statistics. 
Joint Documents of Michigan, 1879. 
Report of Michigan Commissioner of Railroads. 
Michigan Manual, 1881. 
Michigan Public Acts, 1881. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, Annapolis, Md. 


American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, 1883. 
Standard Stars, 

Hon. F. Langelier, Treas., Quebec. 
Sessional Papers of Province of Quebec. 


Hon. C. W. Garfield, Secretary, Grand Rapids. 
Michigan Pomological Socicty, 1880. 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Department of Agriculture, 1879. 
Geology of High Plateansof Utah. 
Geological and. Geographical Survey of Territories of iO S., vols. 5 and 6. 
History of North American Pinnipeds. 
Report of Commissioner of Education. 
U.S. Geological and Geographical Survey. 
Geological Survey of the Territories. 
Second Report of U.S. Entomological Commissioner, 1878-9, 
Report of Board of Indian Commissioners, 1881. 
Hon. L. S. Lamay, Ontario, P. O. 
Journals of Legislative Councils, vol. xiv, 780. 
Sessional Papers, vols.13 and 14. 
tev. H. S. McMaster. 
Inebriety—Its Influence and Vital Criminal Statistics. 
Secretary of War, Washington, D.C. 
Messages and Documents. 
Report of Chief of Engineers, 1880, parts 1, 2, 3. 
Reportof Chief Signal Officer. 
O. B. Galusha. 
Il. Horticultural Society, vols. 12, 13, 14. 


Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
Register of Rural Affairs. 
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Hon. S. F. Baird, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vols. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
Annual Report of Smithsonian Institute, 1879. 

Superintendent of Coast Survey, Wushington, D. C. 
Vols. 1852, 54, ’55, °56, 759, 761, °62, ’65, °66, 6%, 768, ’69, 740, and Maps 
of U. 8. Coast Survey. 
Ginn & Heath, Boston. 
Elements of Algebra. Wentworth. 
H. A. Dyer, West Cornwall, Ct. 
Transactions of Connecticut Agricultural Society, 1856. 
Hon. H. S. Gould, Secretary, West Cornwall, Ct. 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture and Experimental Station, 1880. 
Hon. G. LE. Bryant, Secretary, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Agricultural Society, 1873, ’%4, ’75, ’'76,’77, ’78, ’79, ’80. 
Hon. S. D. Fisher, Secretary, Springfield. 


Illinois Department of Agriculture, vols. 16 and 17. 
Transactions of Illinois Department of Agriculture, vols. 14, 15, 16. 
Illinois Agricultural Report, 1880. 


Hon. P. 1. Quinn, Secretary, Newark, N. J. 
New Jersey Board of Agriculture, 1881. 
Hon. John R. Shaffer, Secretary, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Iowa Agricultural Report, 1876, ’77, ’78, ’79. 
Hon. A. P. Butler, Columbia, S.C. 
Report of Committee of Agriculture of South Carolina. 
Prof. J. C. Holmes, Detroit. 


Coleman’s Tour, vols. 1 and 2. 

Ohio Agricultural Reports, 1856, 1860, 1876. 

Principles of Agriculture, by A. W. Shaw. 

Gardener’s Chronicle, 1852-3-4. 

American Agriculturist, vols. 11 and 12. 

California Farmer, vols. 3 and 4. 

New England Farmer, vols. 10, 11,12, 13; also, years 1821, 722, ’29, °39, ’40, 
741, °42. 

Iowa Farmer, vols. 1 and 2. 

Diseases of Animals, by S. W. Cole. 

Practical Drainage, by Munn. 

Morrell’s American Shepherd. 

Prairie Farmer, vols. 14 and 15. 

Journal of U. 8S. Agricultural Society, 1852, ’55. 

W. D. Corain’s Farm Accounts. 

F. B. Hough’s hs - 

Report of Board of Agriculture of Maine, 1856, ’57, 58, ’59. 

Transactions of Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 1882. 
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Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 1852. 
Branches of Industry of Massachusetts, 1855. 
Jourhal of Bath and West England Agricultural Society. 


Hon. 7. L. Harrison, Albany, N. Y. 
Transactions of New York Agricultural Society. 
Hon. Robert Manning, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1880, parts 1 and 2. 
Hon. J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Paris Mineral Exposition, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Hon. T. J. Burrill, Champaign, Ll. 
Industrial University of Illinois, 1880. 
, Clerk, Quebec. 
Journals of Legislative Assembly of Quebec, vol. 15. 
G.C. Brackett. 
Reports of Kansas Horticultural Society, 1877, ’78, ’79. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Annual Report of Department of Agriculture, 1880-1875, 


Governor D. H. Jerome, Saginaw. 
Michigan and Its Resources. 
State Librarian of Maine, Augusta. 
Agriculture of Maine, 1875. 
Engineering Department of U.S. Army, Washington, D. C. 
U. 8. Geographical Survey. 
J, A. Stoddard, Cooper, Mich. 
* Miscellaneons Poems. 

Board of Geological Survey. 
Geological Survey of Michigan. 

L. S. Boardman, Secretary. 
Agriculture of Maine. 

Dr. W. J. Beal. 
Indiana Horticultural Society, 1871, °77, and 81. 
Michigan Horticultural Society, several volumes. 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, Annapolis, Md: 
Am. Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 
Z. A. Gilbert, Secretary. 

Board of Agriculture of Maine, 1878-1881. 

Charles Folgar, Secretary. 
Report of Treasury, Cattle Commission. 

Hon. Alonzo Sessions, Ionia. 
Representative Men of Michigan, 2 vols. 
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B. BF. Barrett, Philadelphia. 
Swedenborg Library, 10 vols. 


F.S. Gold, West Cornwall, Conn. 
Agriculture of Connecticut, 4 vols., 1857, ’59, ? 79, and 781, 
Hon. 8. F. Baird, See, Washington, D.C. 
Smithsonian Report, 1880. 
Prof. C. H. Reeves, State College, Pa. 
Agriculture of Pennsylvania. 
S. B. Peer. 
Sailing Summer and Winter. 
Hon. Alex. Herron, Indianapolis. 
Indiana Agricultural Reports, 1877,’79, ’80. 
Indiana Horticultural Society, 1881. 
J. Ff. Crotty, Lansing. 
Potter’s Mechanics. 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Report of Chief of Engineers, 13881, 3 vols. 
Dr. Henry B. Baker, Lansing. 
Vital Statistics from Registration Report, 1 vol. 
P. B. Richardson, Magnolia, Lowa. 
Problem of Human Life—Here and Hereafter. 
J. Buckingham (author). 
American Deyon Record, vols. 1 and 2. 
Hon. O. D. Conger. 
Ethnological Report. 
B. F. Stevens, London, Lng. 
General Catalogue of Books. 
Sergeant J. P. Finley, Washington, D. C. 
Tornadoes of May 29th and 39th, 1879. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, 
Massachusetts Agricultural Report. 
Unbound volumes presented to the Library : 
President of the College, Ames, Lowa. 
Annual Report Iowa Agricultural College. 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, Annapolis, Md. 
Astronomical Papers. 
Prof. W. J. Beal, Secretary. 
American Pomological Society, 1879 and 183]. 
W. P. Schumper, Germany. 
Biblitheca Schumperiana, 1881. 
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E. W. Stanton, Ames, Jowa. 
Biennial Report of Iowa Agricultural College and Farm. 

S. A. Morbes, Champagne, Ill. 
Bulletin No. 3 Illinois State Laboratory. 

Dr. T. W. Humes, Nashville. 
Biennial Report of the Tennessee University. 

A, W. Hawkins. 

Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture of Tennessee. 


—— - 


Bulletin of Essex Institute. 
Department of Interior. 
Bulletin U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey. 
R. Buist, Jr., Philadelphia. 
Buist’s Garden Manual, 1882. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Contagious Diseases of Domestic Animals. 


~, Secretary. 


Trustees. 
College Quarterly for November, Iowa Agricultural College. 
J. B. Root, Rockford, Illinois. 
Catalogue of J. B. Root’s Vegetables and Flowers. 


Peter Henderson and Co., New York. 
Catalogue of Seeds and Plants, 1882. 


Joseph Harris, Rochester, New York. 
Catalogue of Seeds for Garden, 1882. 
Dr. Henry B. Baker, Lansing. 
Contagious Diseases: Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Small Pox, etc. 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Construction and Maintenance of Time Bulls. Chronological List of Au- 
roras June, 1870, to 1879. 


Agricultural Academy of Verona, Italy. 
Carta Geologica Diverona. 


fF, W. Christem, New York. 
Catalogues of Foreign Periodicals. 


Chief Engineers War Department. 
Decrease of Water in Springs, etc. 


Trustees. 
Experimental of Agricultural Department, University of Tennessee. 
Prof. Henry, Supt. of the Experimental Farm, Madison, Wis. 
Experiments in Amber Cane, and Ensilage. 
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Hon. 8S. S. Benedict. . 


Entomological Bulletin Nos. 2 and 6, Department Interior. 
A Farmer’s Views of Education. 


Hon. N. W. Winchell, State Geologist, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota, 1879. 
Geological and Natural History Survey of Minngsota, numbers 6, 7, and 8, 
Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota. 


John P. Headley, -Jr., Washington, D. C. 
How to Make a Shoe. 
President of Historical Society of New Mexico. 
Inaugural Address of Hon. W. S. Ritch. 
Chief of Hngineer War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Index to Report of Chief of Engineers. 
Legislature of Idaho, Boise City. 
Idaho Territory. 
Hon. Jno. Rk. Shaffer, Secretary, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Towa Monthly Crop Report. 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Isothermal Lines of the United States, 1871-780. 
Hon, S. D. Fisher, Springfield. 
Illinois Crop Prospect, 1882. 
Chief Engineer United States, Washington, D. C. 
Lectures on Improvement of Danube at Vienna. 
Hon. H. 8S. Evans, Secretary, Montreal. 
Montreal Horticultural Society, 1879. 


Hon. H. S. Hvans, Secretary, Quebec, P. Q. 


Memorie Dell’ Accademia D’ Agricultura Arti. 

E. Commercia Di Berona. Vol. 59, della seri 2. 

Report of the Montrea! Horticultural Society and Fruit-Growers’ Association 
of Quebec. 


Ll. F. Tillinghast. 
Magazine Seed Time and Harvest, 1882. 
Hon. P. T. Quinn, Newark, N. J. 
New Jersey Agricultural Reports, 1874, ’76, ’77, ’78, °79, ’81, 782. 
Bureau of Navigation Navy Department. 
Nautical Almanac, 1880. 
Hon. W. I. Chamberlain, Secretary, Columbus, O. 
Ohio Crop Report with Analysis of Fertilizers. 
Adjutant of the Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
Official Register of Officers and Cadets of the West Point Military Academy. 
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Hon. W. J. Baxter, Jonesville, Mich. 
Proceedings of Annual Conferences of Charities, 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington, DG, 
Quarterly Report No. 4, 1879, ’80. 
Department Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Quarterly Report of Bureau of Statistics to 1881. 
Hon. Hiram Cutling. 
Report of University of Vermont, 1775, ’76. 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
Report of Statistics for June, July, and August. 
Trustees. 
Report of McDonald Educational Fund. 
A, J. Murray, Secretary. 
Report of Cattle Commissioners of Michigan. 
Prof. J. Henry Comstock, Ithica, N. Y. 
Report of Entomologist of the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, 3 vols. 
Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 
Report of Commissioner of Patents. 
Prof. C. H. Reves, Librarian State College, Center Co., Pa. 
Report of Pennsylvania State College, 1881. 
Hon. F. D. Coburn, Topeka, Kansas. 
Report of Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 1881. 
E.. B. Read, London, Ont. 
Report of Entomological Society. 
H.C. Dallam, Baltimore. 
Report of McDonough Institute. 
Secretary of University, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Report of University of Minnesota, vol. 1 and 2. 
Albert Griffin. 
Sketch Book of Riley Co., Kansas. 
Senator H. P. Baldwin, Detroit. 
State of Labor in Europe. 


Michigan Board of Health, Lansing. 
Scientific Rolls, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and d. 


Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Statistics of Iron and Steel Product of the United States. 
R. B. Warder, Cincinnati, O. 
Scientific Proceedings of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 
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Prof. R. C. Carpenter. 

Surveyors and Civil Engineers. 
Hon. Robert Manning, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 
Transactions of Massachasetts Horticultural Society, 1880. 
Transactions of Massachusetts Horticultural Society, parts I and II, ’81. 
Hon. H. S. Hvans, Secretary, Montreal. 

Transactions of Montreal Horticultural Society. 

Hon. Justin S. Morrill. 
Tariff Speech of. ‘ 


National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
The Premises of Free Trade Examined. 


War Department, Washington, D.C. 
The Reduction of Air Pressure. 


Hartford Steam Loiler Company, Hartford, Conn. 
The Locomotive. 


Sergeant J. P. Finley, Washington, D. C. 
Tornadoes, Character of 600. 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, Annapolis, Md. 
Velocity of Light, vol. 1, part 3. 
Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, Secretary of Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Venus, Instructions for Observing the Transit, December 6, 1882. 
List of Pamphlets, presented by Sir John Bennet Lawes, Bart. of St. 
Albans, England. 


Lawes and Gilbert. 


On the Amount and Composition of the Rain and Drainage Waters of Rath- 
amstead. 

Robert Warrington. 

On the Determination of Nitric Acid in Soils. (From a report of experi- 
ments made in Rathamstead laboratory.) 

Determination of Nitric Acid as Nitrous Oxide by Reaction with Ferrous 
Salts. (Hxperiments made in Rathamstead laboratory),—by Robert Warring- 
ton. 

Note on the Appearance of Nitrous Acid during the Evaporation of Water. 
(From report of experiments made in Rathamstead laboratory),—by Robert 
Warrington. 

On the Determination of Carbon in Soils. (Report as above),—by Warring- 
ton and Peake. 

On the Determination of Nitric Acid by means of Indigo, with special refer- 
ence to Water Analysis. (Report as above). 

On the Determination of Nitric Acid as Nitric Oxide by means of its Action 
on Mercury. (Report as above). 

On Nitrification, Part I. 

ce “é 66 ie 
“Memoranda of Origin, Plan, and Results of the Field and other Experi- 
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ments conducted on the Farm and in the Laboratory of Sir John Bennet 
Lawes, Bart., LL. D., F. R.8., at Rathamstead, Hertfordshire, England. 


J. B. Lawes. 


Exhaustion of the Soil, in relation to Landlord’s Covenants, and the Valua- 
tion of Exhausted Improvements. 
On Rainfall: Evaporation and Percolation,—by J. H. Gilbert. 


Mr. Lawes, 1876. 
On some Points in Connection with Animal Nutrition,—by Dr. Gilbert. 
‘ Mr. Lawes, 1876. 
On some Points in Connection with Vegetation,—by Gilbert. 
From Mr. Lawes. 


Freedom in the Growth and Sale of the Crops of the Farm, considered in 
relation to the interests of the Landowner and the Tenant Farmer. 


From Mr. Lawes. 
On the Connection between the Manures on the Farm and Artificial Manures. 
From Mr. Lawes. 
On the Formation of Fat in the Animal body. 
From Mr. Lawes. 
On Nitrification. By Warrington. 
From Mr. Lawes. 
On Nitrification. By R. Warrington. 
From Mr. Lawes. 
Food in its Relations to various exigencies of the Animal Body. 
From Mr. Lawes. 
Is higher Farming a Remedy for Lower Prices? 
Lawes and Gilbert. 
On the Equivalency of Starch and Sugar in Food. 
From Mr. Lawes. 


On the Chemistry of the Feeding of Animals for the Production of Meat 
and Manure. 


From Mr. Lawes. 


Memoranda of the Origin, Plan, and Results of the Field and other Exper- 
iments on farm and in Laboratory of Mr. Lawes, with statement of present 
and previous cropping, of the arable land not under experiment. 

Agricultural, Botanical, and Chemical results of experiments of the mixed 
herbage of permanent meadows, conducted for more than twenty years in 
succession on the same land. PartI. By Lawes & Gilbert. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


To the President: 


The following report of work in this department during the academic years 
1881-2 is respectfully submitted : ; 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Instruction in this subject is given in the spring term of the Senior year. 
The daily recitations are constantly supplemented with familiar oral exposi- 
tions of the topics in hand, with citations from and reference to-standard 
writers. The aim of the instruction is to accomplish three purposes, which 


miy be briefly stated: first, to give a historical sketch of the development of, 


economic ideas; second, to present the leading principles of the science in a 
clear light through an examination of the phenomena of production, distri- 
bution, and exchange; third, to make a candid study of some of the more 
prominent economic problems of the day, as Transportation, the Tariff, 
Industrial Reform. In 1881 the course covered six weeks; the text-book used 
was Perry’s ‘‘ Introduction to Political Economy;”’ thirty students formed 
the class. In the present year twelve weeks were given to the study; Chapin’s 
revision of Wayland was the text-book; the class consisted of twenty-seven 
students. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


This course is given to Seniors and occupies six weeks of the spring term. 
An attempt is made to secure not only a knowledge of the Constitution as it 
is, but also a historical study of its leading principles as to their origin and 
purpose. This involves a review of the salient points in our political history. 
Cooley’s ‘‘ Principles of Constitutional Law’’ has been used as a text-book. 
In 1882 the class consisted of twenty-four members, several others taking 
special examinations. The study has been transferred since 1881 from the 
Department of Philosophy. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A six weeks’ course in this subject was given to the Seniors in 1881, with 
Bascom’s ‘‘Science of Duty’’ as a text-book. The study is no longer 
included in this department. 


HISTORY. 


Throughout the first term of the Freshman year the study of ancient his- 
tory is pursued. The course embraces a sketch of the ancient Oriental Mon- 
archies, an outline of the history of Greece and Rome to the downfall of the 
Western Empire, and the beginnings of the Middle Ages. Swinton’s ‘‘ Out- 
lines of the World’s History’’ has been used as the basis of instruction; but 
- constant references are made to larger works, and the habit of independent 
study.is fostered by the assigninent of special topics to individual students. 
These topics are in biography, mythology, and the manners and customs of 

23 
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the ancients. The results of such study are presented in the class. In 1881 
there were fifty-six students in the course, who met in two divisions. In the 
previous year Mr. Henry E. Owen, under the direction of the Professor of 
Botany and Horticulture, taught this class. 

An advanced course of historical lectures will be read to the Seniors during 
a half term, when the changes in the curriculum now going on are complete. 

The following work, assigned from the Department of English, has been 
done: 


RHETORIC. 


A twelve weeks’ course was given to the Freshmen during the summer term 
of each year, with Day’s ‘‘ Rhetorical Praxis’’ as text-book. HExercises in 
composition were also required about once a fortnight. These were read by 
the writers in the presence of the class and were orally criticised by the 
instructor; and in many cases private instruction upon them was given in 
addition to the examination and correction of manuscript. The class met 
every day in two divisions. 


HIGHER ENGLISH. 


The character of this study is described by the Professor of the English 
Language and Literature. Throughout the spring term, 1882, daily instruc- 
tion was given to twenty-six students of the Sophomore class, Swinton’s 
** Studies in English Literature”’ being the text-book used. 


RHETORICALS. 


Besides the rhetorical work connected with the last two subjects, the follow- 
ing has been assigned to me. ‘The method of instruction has been described 
above. 


The Seniors met once a week in the spring term of 1881, each student pre- 
senting two themes. In the summer term of each year two original speeches 
were delivered by each member of the Sophomore class. Throughout the 
autumn term, 1881, the Sophomores met once a week to present declamations 
and essays. Three exercises were required of cach. The Juniors aiso met 
once a week, each student presenting two themes. During the spring term, 
1882, the Freshmen met every Saturday, in two divisions, for a critical read- 
ing of selections from Addison. An understanding of. the thought and 
proper elocution were both kept in view. Written abstracts of the essays 
studied were also prepared. 


Attention is called to the large number of written exercises subjected to 
critical examination. In one term over three hundred papers were presented. 
Many of these were returned for a second writing, after which they were 
examined a second time. This work, together with private consultation con- 
cerning choice of themes and sources of information, and private individual 
criticism, involves many hours outside of the class-room. It is believed that 
if is vo exaggeration to say that thus comes additional work not appearing in. 
the scheme of studies, but equivalent to more than two hours of daily class- 
room work. Much of this labor in connection with essays is peculiarly trying 
and exhaustive, but it is believed that it cannot but result in great good to the 
student. ; 
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The time devoted to history in the curriculum is unhappily very short. 
There will, indeed, be an addition of six weeks, when the changes now in 
progress are completed; but, even then, a single term and one-half will still 
be so inadeqate that it is extremely desirable that more time be given, if that 
can be done without injury to other work. At least a term should be given to 
the study of modern history. 

Within the period covered by this report considerable additions have been 
made to the Library of books relating to this department. Many gaps, how- 
ever, especially in important periods of history, remain unfilled. There is 
also great need of illustrative apparatus for the work in history. If a small 
sum of money could be laid out in the purchase of charts, and plans, and 
views illustrative of classical and oriental art and antiquities, of manners and 
customs, the work of the student would be made much more interesting and 
profitable. 


I have only to add that I read a lecture before the Institutes held at Lapeer 
and Macon in the months of January and February, 1882, and have taken 
my turn in the Wednesday afternoon lectures at the College. 

G. H. HARROWER. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE COLLEGE. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 


The Agricultural College of the State of Michigan was established in obe- 
dience to a requisition of the Revised Constitution of the State, adopted 15th 
August, 1850, which requisition may be found in Art. 13: 

“‘Sec. 11. The Legislature shall encourage the promotion of intellectual, 
scientific, and agricultural improvement; and shall, as soon as practicable, 
provide for the establishment of an Agricultural school. The Legislature 
may appropriate the twenty-two sections of Salt Spring Lands now unappro- 
priated, or the money arising from the sale of the same, where such lands 
have been already sold, and any land which may hereafter be granted or appro- 
priated for such purpose, for the support and maintenance of such school, 
and may make the same a branch of the University for instruction in agri- 
culture and the natural sciences connected therewith, and place the same 
under the supervision of the Regents of the University.”’ 


ACT OF ORGANIZATION. 


The act of organization of the State Agricultural College was approved 
Feb. 12, 1855, and provided : 

iL: That the president and executive committee of the State Agricultural 
Society be authorized to select, subject to the approval of the State Board of 
Education, a location and site for a State Agricultural College. 

2. To be within ten miles of Lansing. 

3. Not to cost over $15 an acre. 

4, The conveyance to be made to the State. 

*5. Appropriated twenty-two sections of Salt Spring lands for the purchase 
of Jands, erection of buildings, etc. 

6. The College was gommitted to the charge of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

%. Detailed objects of instruction; the date of beginning and end of each 
of the two scholastic terms of the year; provided for manual labor; that 
tuition should be free. 

8. A treasurer was to do the work now done by the secretary of the College. 


*The minimum price for these Salt Spring lands, $56,320, was paid over at once 
to the State Board of Education for the College. 
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ACT OF REORGANIZATION. 


An act of reorganization of the Michigan State Agricultural College was 
approved March 15, 1861. As amended the law now reads as follows, the 
sections being numbered according to,the Compiled Laws and according to the 
laws 1861, act No. 188: 


THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


AN Act to reorganize the Agricultural College of the State of Michigan, and 
to establish a State Board of Agriculture. 


{Approved March 15, 1861. Laws of 1861, p. 307.] / 


SEcTION 1. *The People of the State of Michigan enact, that a board is 
hereby constituted and established, which shall be known under the name and. 
style of the ‘‘State Board of Agriculture’’ It shall consist of six members 
besides the Governor of the State and the president of the State Agricultural 
College, who shall be ex officio members of the board, the Governor, by and 
with the consent of the senate, on or before the third Wednesday of January 
of each biennial session, shall appoint two suitable persons to fill the vacan- 
cies that shall next occur, which vacancies shall be so filled that at least one- 
half the members shall be practical agriculturists. 

Sec. 2. (Comp. Laws, § 3533.) The State Board of Agriculture shall be a _ 
body corporate, capable in law of suing and being sued, of taking, holding, 
and selling personal and real estate, of contracting and being contracted with, 
of having and using a corporate seal, and of causing to be done all things 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Src. 3. (Comp. Laws, § 3534.) Any vacancy in the said Board, cansed by 
death, resignation, or removal from the State, may be filled by a majority of 
the members. A majority shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. 
The members of the Board shall receive no per diem compensation for their 
services, but shall be paid their traveling and other expenses while employed 
on the business of the Board. ' 

Sec. 4. (Comp. Laws, § 3535, amended 1873, No. 145, § 4.) They shall 
meet quarterly at stated times at the State Agricultural College, and may 
meet at such other times and places as they may determine. 

Sec. 5. (Comp. Laws § 3536.) At their first meeting the members shall 
choose one of their number as president of their own Board. 

Src. 6. (Comp. Laws, § 3537.) At their first meeting, or as soon after as 
a competent and suitable person can be obtained, they shall choose a secretary 
of the Board. If chosen from their own number, a vacancy shall be thus cre-- 
ated in the Board. A treasurer shall also be chosen at their first meeting, who 
may or may not be from the members of their Board, as they shall determine. 
They shall also take such bonds from the secretary and treasurer as shall be 
deemed adequate to secure the faithful performance of their duties by those 
respective officers. ‘The secretary and treasurer shall be chosen biennially, 


*Comp, Laws § 3532, as amended by Act 145 of the Laws of 1873, p. 194, approved April 24, 1873, 
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and shall hold their offices for two years from the last Wednesday of Febru- 
ary or until their successors are chosen. 

Src. 7% (Comp. Laws, § 3538.) The Board shall direct the disposition of 
any moneys appropriated to the State Agricultural College. 

Sec. 8. (Comp. Laws, § 3539.) The Secretary of the Board shall reside 
at or near the Agricultural College, and keep his office at the 
city of Lansing, in the State buildings, or at the Institution, as 
the Board shall direct. It shall be his duty to keep a record of 
the transactions of the State Board of Agriculture, and of the State 
Agricultural College and farms, which shall be open at all times to the 
inspection of any citizens of this State. He shall also have the custody of all 
books, papers, documents, and other property which may be deposited in his 
- office, including specimens of the vegetable and animal kingdoms of the 

State or counties; also, keep and file all reports which may be made from 

time to time by county and State Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, 
and all correspondence of the office from other persons and societies apper- 
taining to the general business of husbandry; address circulars to societies, 
and the best practical farmers in the State and elsewhere, with the view of 
‘eliciting information upon the newest and best mode of culture of those 
products, vegetables, trees, etc., adapted to the soil and climate of this State; 
also, on all subjects connected with field culture, horticulture, stock-raising, 
and the dairy. He shall encourage the formation of agricultural societies 
throughout the State, and purchase, receive, and distribute such rare and val- 
uable seeds, plants, shrubbery, and trees as it may be in his power to procure 
from the general government and other sources, as may be adapted to our 
climate and soils. He shall also encourage the importation of improved breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and other live stock, and the invention and 
improvement of labor-saving implements of husbandry, and diffuse informa- 
tion in relation to the same. He shall encourage such domestic industry and 
household arts as are calculated to promote the general thrift, wealth, and 
resources of the State. ‘To effect those objects he shall correspond with the 

Patent Office at Washington, and representatives of our national government 

abroad, and if possible procure valuable contributions to agriculture from 

those sources. He shall aid, as far as possible, in obtaining contributions to 
the museums and the Library of the State Agricultural College, and thus 
/aid in the promotion, of agriculture, science, and literature. 

Sxc. 9. (Comp. Laws § 3540.) The seeds, plants, trees, and shrubbery 
received by the Secretary, and not needed by the College, shall be, so lar af 
possible, distributed equally throughout the State, and placed in the hands of 
those farmers and others who will agree to cultivate them properly, and 
return to the Secretary’s office a reasonable proportion of the products thereof, 
with a full statement of the mode of cultivation, and such other imforma- 
tion as may be necessary to ascertain their value for general cultivation in the 
State. Information in regard to agriculture may be published by him, from 
time to time, in the newspapers of the State, provided it does not involve any 
expense to the State. 

[Sec. 10, Comp. Laws § 3541, provided for reports and their distribution. 
It has been repealed, and its purposes provided for in Act No. 52, 1879, as to 
the printing and distribution of reports, and Act 206, Laws 1881, for the mak- © 
ing of reports. ] 

Sxc. 11. (Comp. Laws § 3542.) The secretary shall receive, as @ compen- 
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sation for his services, a salary of one thousand dollars per annum, to be paid 
quarterly from the State treasury, in the same manner as is provided by law 
for the payment of the salaries of State officers. . 

| Sec. 12, Comp. Laws § 3543, made an appropriation for secretary’s expen- 
ditures for 1861 and 1862. The money was not drawn from the State treas- 
ury. | 

a 13. (Comp. Laws, § 3544.) The State Agricultural School, established 
by act number one hundred and thirty, Session Laws of eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, in obedience to section eleven of article thirteen of the Consti- 
tution, shall be known by the name and style of ‘‘The State Agricultural 
College.’? The design of the institution, in fulfillment of the injunetion of 
the Constitution, is to afford thorough instruction in agriculture, and the nat- 
ural sciences connected therewith. ‘To effect. that object most completely, the 
institution shall combine physical with intellectual education, and shall be a 
high seminary of learnfng, in which the graduate of the common school can 
commence, pursue, and finish a course of study, terminating in thorough 
theoretic and practical instruction in those sciences and arts which bear 
directly upon agriculture and kindred industrial pursuits. 

Sec. 14. (Comp. Laws, § 3545.) No student shall be admitted to the insti- 
tution who is not fifteen years of age, and who does not pass a satisfactory 
examination in arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading, spelling, and pen- 
manship. 

Sec. 15. (Comp. Laws, § 3546.) The course of instruction shall embrace 
the English lauguage and literature, mathematics, civil engineering, agricult- 
ural chemistry, animal and vegetable anatomy and physiology, the veterinary 
_art, entomology, geology, and such other natural sciences as may be p rescribed, 
technology, political, rural, and household economy, horticulture, moral 
philosophy, history, book-keeping, and especially the application of science 
and the mechanic arts to practical agriculture in the field. 

Src. 16. (Comp. Laws, § 3547.) A full course of study in the institution 
shall embrace not less than four years. The State Board of Agriculture may 
institute winter courses of lectures for others than students of the institution, 
under necessary rules and regulations. 

Sec. 17. (Comp. Laws, § 3548.) The academical year shall consist of not 
less than nine calendar months. This academical year may be divided into 
such terms by the State Board of Agriculture as, in their judgment, will best 
secure the objects for which the College was founded. ‘The Board may, at 
any time, temporarily suspend the College in case of fire, the prevalence of 
fatal diseases, or other unforeseen calamity. 

Sec. 18. (Comp. Laws, § 3549.) Three hours of each day shall be devoted 
by every student of the College to labor upon the farm, and no person shall 
be exempt except for physical disability. By a vote of the Board of Agri- 
culture, at such seasous and in such exigencies as demand it, the hours of labor 
may be increased to four hours, or diminished to two and one-half hours. 

Sec. 19. (Comp. Laws, § 3550.) The State Board of Agriculture shall be 
vested with discretion to charge tuition or not as they may deem most condu- 
cive to the interests of the institution, unless acts of the Legislature, making 
appropriations for its support, shall otherwise direct. The Board may make 
discriminations in regard to tuition between students from this State and from 
other States. One-third of the tuition charged for the academic term shall 
be paid in advance, and shall be forfeited in case the student abandons the 
institution. 
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Sec. 20. (Comp. Taws, § 3551.) The State Board of Agriculture shall 
have the general control and supervision of the State Agricultural College, 
the farm pertaining thereto, and lands which may be vested in the College by 
State legislation; of all appropriations made by the State for the support of 
the same [and also the management of any lands that may hereafter be 
donated by the general government to this State, in trust for the promotion 
of agriculture and industrial pursuits]. The Board shall have plenary power 
to adopt all such ordinances, by-laws, and regulations, not in conflict with this 
act, as they may deem necessary to secure the successful operation of the 
College and promote its designed objects. [Nore.—The portion in brackets 
has been superseded, so far as pertains to the Congressional grant of 1862, by 
subsequent legislation. ] 

DEC, 21. (Comp. Laws, § 3552.) It shall be the duty of the State Board 
of Agriculture to choose a president of the State Agricultural College before 
the commencement of thé next term of the institutidn; they shall then pro- 
ceed to choose such professors, tutors, and employés as the necessities of the 
institution demand. In case of vacancy in the office of president, or in case 
a suitable man cannot be selected, the president of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, or such member of the Board as shall be designated by them, shall be 
president pro tem. of the College, who shall receive such compensation for his 
services xs the Board shall determine. 

Sec. 22. (Comp. Laws, § 3553.) The Board shall fix the salaries of the 
president, professors, and other empioyés, and prescribe their respective duties. 
The Board may remove the president or subordinate officcrs, and supply any 
vacancies. 

Src. 23. (Comp. Laws, § 3554.) The Board shall have power to regulate 
the course of instruction, and prescribe, with the advice of the facuity, the 
books to be used in the institution; and also to confer, for similar or equal 
attainments, similar degrees or testimonials to those conferred by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Sec. 24. (Comp. Laws, § 3555.) The president, professors, farm mana- 
ger, and tutors shall constitute the faculty of the State Agricultural College. 
The president of the College shall be the president of the faculty. The secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture shall be a member and secretary of 
the faculty. 

Src. 25. (Comp. Laws, § 3556.) The faculty shall pass all needful rules 
and regulations necessary to the government and discipline of the College, 
regulating the routine of labor, study, meals, and the duties and exercises, 
and all such rules and regulations as are necessary to the preservation of 
morals, decorum, and health. 

Sec. 26. (Comp. Laws, §3557.) The faculty shall have charge of the 
laboratories, library, and museums of the institution. 

Sec. 27. (Comp. Laws, § 3558.) The faculty shall make an annual report 
by the first Wednesday of December of each year to the State Board of Agri- 
culture, sigued by the president and secretary, containing such information 
and recommendations as the welfare of the ins titution, in their opinion, 
demands. Any members of the faculty may make a minority report if they 
disagree with the conclusions of the majority, which the faculty shall com- 
municate to the Board. No communication at any other time, from members 
of the faculty, shall be entertained by the Board, unless they have been sub- 
mitted to a meeting of the faculty and sanctioned by a majority. [NOTE.— 
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Has this section been superseded by Act 206, Laws 1881? The Attorney 
General makes no reference to it in a communication to the Board, etc. | 

Src. 28. (Comp. Laws, § 3559.) The President shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the State Agricultural College, and it shall be his duty to see 
that the rules and regulations of the State Board of Agricnlture, and the 
rules and regulations of the faculty be observed and executed. 

Sec. 29. (Comp. Laws, §3560.) The subordinate officers and employés, not 
members of the faculty, shall be under the direction of the President, and 
in the recess of the Board, removable at his discretion, and he may supply 
vacancies that maybe thus or otherwise created. His action in these respects 
shall be submitted to the approval of the State Board of Agriculture at their 
next meeting. 

Sec. 30. (Comp. Laws, §3561.) The President may or may not perform 
the duties of a professor, as the State Board of Agriculture shall determine. 
If he performs the duties of a‘professor, or in case the duties of president are 
exercised by a president pro tem., a superintendent of the farm may be 
appointed, who shall have the general superintendence of the business per- 
taining to the farm, the land, and other property of the institution, and who 
shall be a member of the faculty. 

Sec. 31. (Comp. Laws, §3562.) The President and Secretary, together 
with the Superintendent of the farm, if there be one, and in case there is not 
one, then one of the professors to be elected by the faculty, shall constitute a 
committee to fix the rate of wages allowed to students, and rate of board. 
In assessing the board it shall be so estimated that no profit shall besaved to the 
institution, and as near as possible at the actual cost. The rates of wages 
allowed, and rate of charge for board shall, if practicable, be submitted to 
the State Board of Agriculture before they take effect. 

Sec. 32. (Comp. Laws §3563.) For current expenditures at the State 
Agricultural College, specific sums shall be set aside, in the hands of their 
treasurer, by the State Board of Agriculture, which shall be subject to the 
warrants of the President of the College, countersigned by the Secretary. 
All moneys due to the institution or received in its behalf shall be collected 
and received by the Secretary, and deposited by him with the treasurer of the 
State Board of Agriculture. ‘The Secretary shall, with his annual report, 
render a full and complete account of all moneys received and all warrants 
drawn on the treasurer, as Secretary of the College, and shall file and pre- 
serve all vouchers, receipts, correspondence, or other papers relating thereto. 

Src. 33. (Comp. Laws, § 3564, as amended, Laws 1875, Act 221.) The 
superintendents of the farm, horticultural, and other departments, the cura- 
tors of the museums, and each of the professors shall make a written and 
detailed report of the workings of their several departments annually to the 
president of the College, which said report shall be kept on file in the office of 
the secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. Agricultural operations on 
the farm shall be carried on experimentally. Careful experiments shall be 
made annually in field crops, in keeping, feeding, and fattening stock, and in 
the preparation and application of barn-yard and commercial manures, and a 
detailed account of them shail be published in the annual reports of the 
Board. The College shall serve also as an experimental station, making trial 
from time to time of new varieties of fruits, grains, and vegetables. The 
reports shall contain an account of the management of all the several fields, 
pastures, orchards, and gardens of the College, as desiguated by permanent 
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names or numbers, and shall give an account of the preparation and enrich- 
ing of the land, the planting, cultivation, harvesting, and yield of the crops 
4nd disposition of the same; the management of the stock, with a careful 
comparison of the cust of keeping, erowth, and profit of the several breeds 
kept on the farm; also, an account of the students’ labor, specifying the 
amount used in each of the several departments of the College, with other 
details, in such a way that the reports, as issued from year to year, shall con- 
tain a continuous history of the College, farm, and garden: Provided, That 
the State Board of Agriculture shall deem the same practicable or advisable. 

Src. 34. (Comp. Laws, § 3565.) All theswamp lands granted to the State of 
Michigan by act of Congress, approved September twenty-eight, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty, situate in the townships of Lansing and Meridian, in 
the county of Ingham, and DeWitt and Bath, in the county of Clinton, of 
which no sale has been made, or for which no certificates of sale have been 
issued by the Commissioner of the Land Office, are hereby granted and vested 
in the State Board of Agriculture and placed in the possession of the State 
Agricultural College, for the exclusive use and benefit of the institution, sub- 
ject only to the provisions relating to drainage and reclamation of the act of 
Congress donating the same to the State. 

Sec. 35. (Comp. Laws, $3566.) The State Board of Agriculture shall have 
authority to sell and dispose of any portions of the swamp lands mentioned 
in the preceding section of this act, and use the same or the proceeds thereof 
for the purpose of draining, fencing, or in any manner improving such other 
portions of said lands as it may be deemed advisable to bring under a high 
state of cultivation for the promotion of the objects of the State Agricultural 
College. The terms and conditions of the sale of the portions of the above 
described Jands thus disposed of shall be prescribed by the State Board of 
Agriculture, and deeds of the same, executed and acknowledged, in their 
official capacity, by the president and secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, shall be good and valid in law. 

SEC. 36. (Comp. Laws, § 3567.) David Carpenter of Lenawee county ; 
Justus Gage of Cass county; Philo Parsons of Wayne county; Hezekiah G. 
Wells of Kalamazoo county; Silas A. Yerkes of Kent county, and Charles 
Rich of Lapeer county are hereby constituted and appointed the first State 
Board of Agriculture. At their first meeting, which the Governor of the State 
is hereby authorized and directed to call at as early a day as practicable, they 
shall determine by lot their several periods of service, two of whom shall serve 
for two years, two of whom shall serve for four years, and two of whom shall 
serve for six years, respectively, from the third Wednesday of January last 
past, when they are superseded by appointments, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section one of this act, or until their successors are chosen, 

Sec.37. (Comp. Laws, §3568.) Actnumber one hundred and thirty, Session 
Laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-five, being an act for the establishment 
of a State ‘Agricultural School, and all other acts or parts of acts in conflict 
with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 88. (Comp. Laws, § 3569.) This act shall take immediate effect. 

Approved March 15, 18v1. 


’ 
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LAW REGARDING REPORTS. NO. 206. PUBLIC ACTS 1881. 


AN ACT io provide for the uniform regulation of certain State institutions, 
and to repeal section seven of act number one hundred and forty-eight of 
the session laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, act one hundred 
and sixty-two of the session laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
act number thirty-one of the session laws of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
five, section seventeen of act number two hundred and thirteen of the ses- 
sion laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-five, section seventeen of act 
number one hundred and seventy-six, of the session laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and seyenty-seven, section sixteen of act number one hundred and 
thirty-three of the session laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, sec- 
tion twenty of act number two hundred and fifty of the session laws of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, and all acts or parts of acts contrayen- 
ing the provisions of this act. 


Section 1. Zhe People of the State of Michigan enact, That all educa- 
tional, charitable, reformatory, and penal institutions, supported wholly or in 
part by the State, shall be known as State institutions. 

Sec. %. The Board of each State institution shall, by the first day of 
November preceding the regular sessions of the Legislature, make out and 
present to the Governor a detailed statement of the operations of the institu- 
tions for the two fiscal years closing on the thirtieth day of the preceding 
September, which shall include the report of the Superintendent, Warden, 
or other proper chief officer, for the same period, and a report of the 
Treasurer of all receipts and disbursements made during the same period, 
which report shall be furnished the State printer for publication by the first 
day of November of the year when made. That such reports shall show at 
the time of making the same, in detail, the number and names of the various 
professors, superintendents, officials, and all other regular employés, and the 
wages or salary pdid to each, and what, if any, other emoluments are allowed, 
and to whom. ‘I'he Boards of each State institution, which is essentially educa- 
tional in character, shall also annually, before the first day of November, 
make out and present to the Superintendent of Public Instruction a manu- 
script report showing: 

first. The condition of the educational interests of the Institution ; 

Second. The number and names of the various professors, tutors, and 
instructors ; 

Third. 'The number of students or pupils in the several departments, and 
in the different classes ; 

fourth. The courses of study pursued, and the books of instruction used. 

fifth. Such other information and suggestions as said Board may deem 
important, or the Superintendent of Public Instruction may request, to 
embody in his annual report. 

Sec. 3. That the Board of each State institution shall cause a full and 
accurate inventory, in duplicate, to be taken at the close of its fiscal year next 
preceding the regular biennial session of the Legislature, by the officer in 
charge, which shall specify the number of acres of land and the valne 
thereof, the number, kind, and value of buildings, the various kinds of per- 
sonal property and the value thereof, which inventory shall be signed by the 
officer making the same, and certified as correct by the Board for which 
it is made; one copy of which shall be made in a proper record book tg be kept 
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for that purpose in the institutiou, and the other shall be filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State by the first day of November of the year when made. 
Any Board of any State institution may in its discretion cause such property 
to be appraised on oath, by two disinterested and competent appraisers, to be 
appointed for that purpose by the Board, and a summary of each inventory 
made shall be published in the biennial report. 

Sec. 4. Every educational, charitable, penal, and reformatory institution, 
shall, in proper books for that purpose, keep a regular account of all moneys 
received and disbursed, and the receipts from and expenditures for and on 
account of each department of business, or for the construction of buildings, 
or the improvement of the premises; and in those institutions where farming 
and gardening operations are carried on, the accounts will be so kept as to 
show, as near as practicable, the cost of carrying on the farm or garden and 
the quantity and value of the productions of the same, with the cost of live 
stock raised or fattened for the use of the institution, and the quantity and 
value thereof, and where manufacturing operations are carried on, the cost 
and result of each separate branch of manufacture, and the quality and value 
of all manufactured articles sold or used in the institution, so as to clearly 
exhibit the receipts and expenditures in each department of business carried 
on in the institution, and the cost of educating and maintaining each student 
or inmate therein. That the accounts of receipts and disbursements in all 
State institutions shall conform as near as may be practicable to a uniform 
system, and to accomplish this result the Auditor General is authorized to 
prescribe such a system of accounts as he shall deem proper for said institu- 
tions, which shall secure as near as may be such uniformity. 

Sec. 5. The accounts of members of Boards of State institutions for official 
expenses and services, or either, where allowed by law, shall first be certified 
to be correct by the Board to which the member belongs, and then shall be 
audited by the Board of State Auditors and paid from the general fund. 

Sec. 6. The Boards of State institutions shall, in theif biennial reports, 
recommend what amounts in its opinion is needed for the next two years for 
ordinary current expenses and for special purposes by the institution so report- 
ing, with the reasons for such recommendations. [The rest of section 6 and 
sections 7 and 8 are not applicable to the State Agricultural College. ] 

Src. 9. Section seven of act number one-hundred and forty-eight of the session 
laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, act one hundred and sixty-two of the 
session laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, act number thirty-one of 
the session laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-five, section seventeen of act 
number two hundred and thirteen of the session laws of eighteen hundred 
and seventy-five, section seventeen of act number one hundred and seventy- 
six of the session laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, section sixteen 
of act number one hundred and thirty-three of the session laws of eighteen 
hundred and seventy-nine, section twenty of act number two hundred and 
fifty of the session laws of eighteen handred and seyenty-nine, and all acts 
or parts of acts contravening the provisions of this act are hereby repealed : 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed as amending or repeal- 
ing any act or part of acts providing for financial reports by : any of said 
State institutions to the Auditor General, Board of State Auditors, or to any 
other State officer, as now provided by law. 

Approved June 2, 1851. 


- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTS. 


[Act No. 52, Laws 1879, so far as relates to the making of a report, is 
repealed, but do not its provisions remain in force regarding the distribution 
of the reports required in Act 206, Laws 1881 ?] 


SeEcTION 10, The State Board of Agriculture shall report, etc. [v. Act 206, 
Laws 1881]. Hight thousand copies of this report shall be printed and bound 
annually, prior to the first day of June, and shall immediately be placed at 
the disposal of the State Board of Agriculture; four thousand copies is to be 
distributed by the secretary of said State Board of Agriculture as the Board 
shall direct, and the remaining four thousand copies to be distributed prior to 
the first day of September after publication, by the secretary of the Board, 
to the secretaries of the various district and county societies as equally as may 
be, according to the population of said counties, to be by said secretaries dis- 
tributed among the various viewing committees of county and district fairs, 
giving one volume of said report to each of said committees as shall be pres- 
‘ent and discharge the duties of the office on the day of the county and district 
fairs; and in addition to the foregoing there shall be published a number of 
copies of said report equal to the number of reports bound as joint docu- 
ments, which shall be disposed of in the same manner as the joint documents. 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


AN ACT to establish a military school in connection with the Agricultural 
College. 


(3569.) Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That in 
addition to the course of instruction already provided by law for the Agricult- 
ural College of the State there shall be added military tactics and military 
engineering. 

(3570.) Sec. 2. The State Board of Agriculture are hereby authorized and 
required to make such additional rules and regulations for the government 
and control of the Agricultural College as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of section one of this act. 

(3571.) Sec. 8. The State Board of Agriculture shall, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Governor, the Adjutant General, and Quartermaster 
General, procure, at the expense of the State, all such arms, accoutrements, 
books, and instruments, and appoint such additional professors and instruct- 
ors as, in their discretion, may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of this act: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize 
the incurring of any indebtedness against the State, or the expenditure of 
money beyond the appropriations made to the Agricultural College. 

Approved March 20, 1863. 


LAWS OF CONGRESS. 


AN ACT donating Public Lands to the several States and Territories which 
may provide Colleges for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Ltepresentatives of the United 
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States of America, in Congress assembled, 'That there be granted to the several 
States, for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, an amount of public land, to 
be apportioned to each State, a quantity equal to 30,000 acres for each Sen- 
ator and Representative in Congress to which the States are respectively 
entitled by the apportionment under the census of 1860: Provided, That 
no mineral lands shall be selected or purchased under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the land aforesaid, after being sur- 
veyed, shall be apportioned to the several States in sections or subdivisions of 
sections, not less than one-quarter of a section; and wherever there are 
public lands in a State, subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, the quantity to which said State shall be entitled, 
shall be selected from such lands, within the limits of such State; and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to issue to each of the States, in 
which there is not the quantity of public lands subject to sale at private 
entry, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, to which said State may be 
entitled under the provisions of this act, land scrip to the amount in acres for 
the deficiency of its distributive share; said scrip to be sold by said States, © 
and the proceeds thereof applied to the uses and purposes prescribed in this 
act, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever: Provided, That in no case 
shall any State to which land scrip may thus be issued, be allowed to locate 
the same within the limits of any other State, or of any territory of the 
United States; but their assignees may thus locate said land scrip upon any 
of the unappropriated lands of the United States subject to sale at private 
entry, at one dollar and twenty-five cents, or less, an acre: And provided 
further, That not more than one million acres shall be located by such 
assignces in any one of the States: And provided further, That no such 
location shall be made before one year from the passage of this act. 

Src. 38. And be it further enacted, That all the expenses of management, 
superintendence and taxes from date of selection of said lands, previous to 
their sales, and all expenses incurred in the management and disbursement of 
the moneys which may be received therefrom, shall be paid by the States to 
which they may belong, out of the Treasury of said States, so that the entire 
proceeds of the sale of said lands shall be applied, without any diminution what- 
ever, to the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That all moneys derived from the sale 
of the lands aforesaid, by the States to which the lands are apportioned, and 
from the sales of land scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be invested in 
stocks of the United States, or of the States, or some other safe stocks, yield- 
ing not less than five per centum upon the par value of said stocks; and that 
the moneys so invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of which 
shallremain forever undiminished, (except so far as may be provided in Sec- 
tion fifth of this act, and the interest of which shall be inviolably appropri- 
ated, by each State, which may take and claim the benefit of this act, to the 
endowment, support, and maintenance of, at least, one college, where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the Legisla- 
tures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the grant of land and land scrip 
hereby authorized shall be made on the following conditions, to which, as well 
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as to the provisions hereinbefore contained, the previous assent of the several 
States shall be signified by legislative acts: 

First. If any portion of the fund invested, as provided by the foregoing 
section, or any portion of the interest thereon, shall, by any action or contin- 
gency, be diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by the State to which it 
belongs, so that the capital of the fund shall remain forever undiminished ; 
and the annual interest shall be regularly applied without diminution to the 
purposes mentioned in the fourth section of this act, except that a sum, not 
exceeding ten per centum upon the amount received by any State under the 
provisions of this act, may be expended for the purchase of lands for sites or 
experimental farms whenever authorized by the respective Legislatures of said 
States; 

Second. No portion of said fund, nor the interest thereon, shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly. under any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, 
preservation or repair, of any building or buildings; 

Third. Any State which may take and claim the benefit of the provisions of 
this act shall provide, within five years, at least not less than one college, as 
prescribed in the fourth section of this act, or the grant to such State shall 
cease; and said State shall be bound to pay the United States the amount 
received of any lands previously sold, and that the title to purchasers under 
the State shail be valid ; 

fourth. An annual report shall be made regarding the progress of each col- 
lege, recording any improvements and experiments made, with their cost and 
results, and such other matters, including State industrial and economical statis- 
tics, as may be supposed useful; one copy of which shall be transmitted by mail 
free, by each, to all the other colleges which may be endowed under the pro- 
visions of this act, and also one copy to the Secretary of the Interior; 

fifth. When lands shall be selected from those which have been raised to 
double the minimum price in consequence of railroad grants, they shall be 
computed to the States at the maximum price, and the number of acres pro- 
portionally diminished ; 

Sixth. No State, while in a condition of rebellion or insurrection against 
the government of the United States, shall be entitled to the benefit of this 
act 5 

Seventh. No State shall be entitled to the benefits of this act, unless it shall 
express its acceptance thereof by its Legislature within two years from the 
date of its approval by the President. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That land scrip issued under the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be subject to location until after the first day of 
January, 1563. 

Src. 7 And beit further enacted, That land officers shall receive the same 
fees for locating land scrip issued under the provisions of this act as is now 
allowed for the location of military bounty land warrants under existing laws: 
Provided, That maximum compensation shall not be thereby increased. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Governors of the several States 
to which scrip shall be issued under this act shall be required to report annu- 
ally to Congress all sales made of such scrip until the whole shall be disposed 
of, the amount received for the same, and what appropriation has been made 
of the proceeds. 

», Approved July, 1861. 
“’ [Nore.—The time for accepting the provisions of this act was subsequently 
extended and provisions made for new States. | 
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MILITARY OFFICERS. 
Thirty-Ninth Congress, Session I, Chapter 299. 


Sec. 26. And be it further enacted, That for the purpose of promoting 
knowledge of military science among the young men of the United States, 
the President may, upon the application of an established college or univer- 
sity, within the United States, with sufficient capacity to educate at one time 
not less than one hundred and fifty male students, detail an officer of the 
army to act as President, Superintendent, or Professor of such college or 
university; that the number of officers so detailed shall not exceed * thirty at 
any time, and shall be apportioned through the United States as nearly as 
practicable according to population, and shall be governed by general rules, to 
be prescribed from time to time by the President. 

Approved July 28, 1866. 


Forty-Fourth Congress, Session I, Chapter 167. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That Section twelve hundred and 
twenty-five of the Revised Statutes of the United States be so amended as to 
read: ‘* But the number of officers so detailed to colleges shall not exceed 
thirty at any time,” instead of twenty, as in said section provided. 

Approved July 5, 18756. 


Forty-Sixth Congress, Session I, Chapter 81. 


Ordnance Department.—That upon the application of any college, univer- 
sity, or institution of learning incorporated under the laws of any State 
within the United States, having capacity at the same time to educate not less 
than one hundred and fifty male students, the President may detail an officer 
of the army in the retired list, to act as President, Superintendent, or Pro- 
fessor thereof, and such officer may receive from the institution to which he 
may be detailed the difference between his retired and full pay, and shall not 
receive any additional pay or allowance from the United States. 

Approved May 4, 1880. 


. 


STATE ACCEPTANCE OF THE UNITED STATES GRANT. 


[Act No. 171, Laws 1859. ] 


AN ACT to accept grants of Jand from the United States to this State, for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Whereas, There is now pending before the Congress of the United States’a 
bill granting and donating to the several States portions of the public lands 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and it is anticipated 
that the same or some similar bill for such purposes will be passed and becom 
a Jaw at the present or some future session of Congress; therefore, 

(8924.) Sxc. 1. Lhe People of the State of Michigan enact, That this State 
hereby accepts and asseuts to any such grant or donation of lands, or of land 
scrip now made, or which may hereafter be made by Congress, to this State, 
for those or the like purposes, upon the terms, trusts, and conditions upon 


* As amended Act approved July 5, 1876. 
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which such grant or donation is, or may be made; which terms, trusts, and 
conditions are hereby declared to be obligatory on this State, and the Goy- 
ernor is hereby authorized to determine the value of such iands, and to select 
the same, if that be in accordance with the act or acts of Congress, and to 
report his doings in this behalf to the proper department of the Government 
of the United States. 

Src. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force immediately. 

Approved February 14, 1859. 


[ Act No. 46, Laws 1863,] 


AN ACT for the acceptance of the donation of public lands made by act of 
Congress, approved July second, cighteen hundred and sixty-two, providing 
for the endowment of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. 


(3926.) Sxrcrion 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That the 
grant of land accruing to the State of Michigan, under and by virtue of an act 
of Congress donating public lands to the several States and Territories which 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
approved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, be and the same is 
hereby accepted in accordance with all the conditions and provisions in said 
act contained. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take immediate effect. 

Approved February 25, 1863. 


SELECTION AND DISPOSITION OF LANDS. 


[ Act No, 140, Laws 186s. ] 


AN ACT to provide for the selection, care, and disposition of the lands 
donated to the State of Michigan by act of Congress, approved July second, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, for the endowment of colleges for the ben- 
efit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


(3927%.) Suction 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That the 
Governor, the Auditor General, Secretary of State, State Treasurer, Attorney 
General, and Commissioner of the State Land Office shall constitute a board, 
to be known as the Agricultural Land Grant Board, and said Board shall have 
the control and management of the selection, the care and disposal of the 
lands granted to this State by act of Congress, approved July second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, providing for the endowment of colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Said Board shall appoint one or more 
suitable commissioners, whose duty it shall be to select and locate, as soon as 
practicable, the quantity of land donated to this State by the act of Congress 
aforesaid, and to make returns of the lands so located to the Commissioner of 
the State Land office of Michigan, properly designated and described, and _ to 
notify the Registers of the United States District Land Offices, for the dis- 
tricts in which the selection and location is made, of such selection as fast as 
the land is so selected. 

(8928.) Sec. 2. The Commissioner of the State Land Office shall, as fast 
as such selections are made and returned to him, forward to the Secretary of 


et) 
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the Interior of the Uuited States full and complete descriptions of all such 
lands, and obtain the necessary title to the State of Michigan for the same. 

(3929.) Sec. 3. All of said lands, excepting as hereinafter provided, shall be 
sold for not less than three dollars* per acre, one-fourth of the purchase price 
to be paid at the time of purchase, and the balance at any time thereafter at 
the option of the purchaser, with interest on the unpaid balance at the rate of 
seven per cent ver annum, payable annually into the State Treasury, in 
accordance with and subject to all the terms and conditions of payment, and 
forfeitures for non-payment of all interest and taxes due thereon, as is now 
provided by the laws regulating the sale and forfeiture of primary school 
lands: Provided however, That all of said lands which are valuable princi- 
pally for the timber thereon, shall be sold for not less than five dollars per 
acre, the whole of the purchase money therefor to be paid at the date of 
purchase. 

(3930.) Src. 4. The proceeds of the sale of said land shall be applied and 
used according to the conditions of the act of Congress granting the same to 
the State. . 

(3931.) Src. 5. Whenever said lands, or any part of them, shall have been 
selected, certified to the Commissioner of the State Land Office, withdrawn 
from market, and so marked on the plats, and certified by the Register of any 
United States Land Office for the proper district, by authority of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office of the United States, the Commissioner 
of the State Land Office may, by direction of said Land Grant Board, sell 
said lands in quantities of not less than any legal subdivision, according to the 
original United States survey; and on each sale being made, the Commissioner 
of the State Land Office shall issue his certificate of sale in the usual form, 
setting forth the quantity and description of the land sold, the price per acre, 
the amount paid at the time of purchase, the balance due, with the annual 
rate of interest, and the time the interest is payable, as is required by law for 
the payment of interest on contracts for the purchase of primary school 
lands, and that the purchaser will be entitled to a patent from this State on 
payment in full of the principal and interest, together with all taxes assessed 
on such land. 

(3932.) Sec. 6. Certificates of purchase issued pursuant to the provisions of 
law shall entitle the purchaser to the possession of the lands therein described, 
and shall be sufficient evidence of title to enable the purchaser, his heirs or 
assigns, to maintain actions of trespass for injuries done to the same, or eject- 
ment, or any other proper action or proceeding to recover possession thereof, 
unless such certificate shall have become void by forfeiture; and all certifi- 
cates of purchase in force may be recorded in the same manner that deeds of 
conveyance are authorized to be recorded. 

(3933.) Suc. 7. The Governor of this State shall sign and cause to be issued 
patents for said lands, as soon as practicable after payment is made in full of 
principal, interest, and all taxes, as aforesaid. 

(8934.) Suc. 8. The money received from the sale of said Jands shall be 
paid into the State Treasury, and shall be placed in the general fund, but the 
amount thereof shall be placed to the credit of the Agricultural College fund 
upon the books of the Auditor General, and the annual interest thereon, com- 
puted at seven per cent, shall be regularly applied, under the direction of the 
State Board of Agriculture, to the support and maintenance of the State 


* Put at $5 April, 1881. See Report of Commissioner of Land Office, 1881. 
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Agricultural College, where the leading object shall be,—without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics,—to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agricultural and mechanic arts, in 
order to promote the liberal and practical education of industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life. 

(3935.) Sec. 9. The said Land Grant Board shall, on finding that there is 
not in this State a sufficient amount of land belonging to the United States, 
subject to private entry to make up the full amount of the land granted 
by said act of Congress, notify the Commissioner of the United States 
Land Office of the fact, and obtain, as soon as practicable, from the proper 
authority, permission to select an amount sufficient to make up such defic- 
iency from United States lands in other States or Territories of the United 
States, and shall send one or more Commissioners into such States or Ter- 
ritories to select the same, under such rules and regulations as said Board 
may prescribe. 

(3986.) Sxc. 10. The Agricultural Land Grant Board shall certify, from 
time to time, to the Auditor General, the amounts required to pay expenses of 
selecting and locating and making returns of said lands, and the Auditor 
General shall draw his warrant upon the State Treasurer for the amounts thus 
certified, and the State Treasurer shall pay the same out of the general fund. 
Said Land Grant Board may make such rules and regulations in relation to 
the time and manner of selecting and locating the lands, making the returns 
and keeping the accounts of expenses, as they may deem necessary and 
proper. All contracts and certificates of said Board shall be signed by the 
Chairman, and countersigned by the Secretary of the Agricultural Land 
Grant Board. ; 

(3937.) Sc. 11. In the sale of lands, the principal value of which con- 
sists in the timber, the Commissioner of the State Land Office shall require 
the payment of the entire amount of purchase money at the time of pur- 
chase, or such portion of the same above one-fourth as he may deem for the 
best interest of the State. 

Src. 12. This act shall take immediate effect. 

Approved March 18, 1863. 


OTHER PROVISIONS OF LAW. 


The members of the State Board of Agriculture, like those of the boards of 
other institutions are (Act No. 107, 1873) prohibited from being personally 
interested, directly or indirectly, in any contract, purchase, or sale made for, 
or in account, or in behalf of the institution. 

The Library is entitled to certain reports, a copy of the laws of the United 
State, as issued from year to year, and to duplicates from the Geological 
Survey of the State. : 


STUDENTS’ GOVERNMENT. 


From ‘‘ College Rules’? adopted by the Faculty, last edition, 1878: 
**60. The College recognizes the ‘Students’ Government’ as a part of the 
government of the College. 
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“61, The rules of the ‘Students’ Government,’ when approved by the 
Faculty and announced to the students, shall form a part of the laws for the 
government of the College. 

“62, The Faculty retain the right to take cognizance in their discretion of 
any case of misdoings brought to their notice. 

‘«©63. The faculty reserve the right to resume the authority granted to the 
Students’ Government whenever it shall fail properly to perform its functions, 
or to maintain good order. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Adopted by the students, August, 1882, in place of the Constitution and 
Rules given in College Rules, 1878: 

I. Ozsect.—The prime object shall be the maintenance of good order 
within the dormitories, and the general comfort of students in pursuit of 
study. 

II. Domarn. The halls used as dormitories shall be divided into several 
districts, as follows: 

A. Williams Hall, 3d floor, 1 to 10 east. 
sf ‘¢ 3d floor, 11 to 20 south. 
ad ‘¢ 2d floor, 21 to 30 east. 

f “4 ‘© 2d floor, 31 to 40 south. 
. Wells Hall, East ward, 61 to 82. 

a ‘< center ward, 83 to 106. 

aa WES ‘s~=6west ward, 107 to 129. 

III. Orricers.-—-The President, Secretary, and Legal Board of the Stu- 
dents’ Organization shall act as President, Secretary, and Legal Board for 
the Students’ Government. 

Each district shall elect by ballot, on the second Saturday of each term, one 
Captain and one Lieutenant. 

All of the above officers shall be installed by the approval of the President. 
of the College. No student under censure shall be eligible to office. 

In case any District fail to elect officers at the appointed time, or within 
three days thereafter, said officers shall be appointed by the President of the 
College, and the President and Secretary of the Students’ Government. 

IV. Durres.—The President of the Students’ Government shall arrange 
for all trials, shall act as judge at all trials, and in case of the absence of the 
Secretary, shall perform the duties of that officer. 

The Secretary shall act as the clerk of the court, shall report the result of 
all trials to the Faculty, shall report the results of all elections, or appoint- 
ments of officers to the Faculty at its next regular meeting; shall see that all 
students are duly notified of the time and place for the election of officers; 
shall inform all officers of their election, selection, or appointment; as soon as: 
they are qualified shall notify jurymen of their appointment, and in the 
absence of the President shall perform the duties of that officer. 

Each Captain or his Lieutenant shall make it his first duty to prevent all 
disturbance within his district. 

It shall be the duty of each and all of these officers to secure a gentlemanly 
deportment from all students everywhere about the grounds, and especially 
toward visitors. 

All cases of willful disregard of rules of good order he shall report immedi- 
ately to the President of the Students’ Government. 


Qi oO be 


LAWS RELATING TO THE COLLEGE. Lo 


All the Captains and Lieutenants shall meet each week for consultation 
with the President of the College as to the general good order, and a written 
report of this meeting shall be made each week to the faculty of the College. 

Any member of the Legal Board shall act as counsel for the prosecution at 
the request of the Captain, who reports the person to be tried, or for the 
defense, if requested to do so by the person to be put on trial. 

V. Rures or Tr1AL.—(1.) Any person accused shall be tried before a jury 
to consist of six persons, who shall be drawn as follows: The names of all 
the students of the College, excepting those of the officers indicated above, 
shall be kept by the President of the Students’ Government in a box, and 
said President shall draw out, in the presence of the accused, of the two 
counsels in the case, and the Secretary, at some previously designated time 
and place, the names of six persons. 

In case the name of the person to be tried, or that of any student absent 
from the College is drawn, others shall be drawn till the requisite number is 
secured. 

The Secretary shall at once notify the jurymen of their appointment, and 
of the place and time when the trial shall be held. 

(2.) Testimony. Testimony of any competent witness may be taken, and the 
accused may be personally examined. Any member of the jury may give tes- 
timony and shall not thereby be debarred from voting on the case. 

(3.) Verdict. Verdict and penalty shall be decided by a majority vote of all 
the jurymen, in close session, the President of the Students’ Government 
haying the casting vote. 

VI. PeNAttiES. The penalties shall consist of a definite number of marks 
of demerit upon the records of the Secretary. 

An accumulation of five such marks shall bring 4 private warning from the 
President of the College; ten marks shall bring a second warning, with a 
notification of the fact to the friends of the student; fifteen marks shall be 
attended with a request for his withdrawal from College. 

VII. Recorps. The records of all trials shall be kept by the Secretary, and 
each week submitted to the faculty for approval. 

VIII. AppeaL AND Parpon. The faculty shall reserve the right to hear 
appeals or to rectify all cases when necessary; also, to pardon and expunge 
demerit marks after proof of subsequent good conduct. 

IX. Ruxzs. Rules of good order shall be established by a majority of the 
captains and lieutenants, under the sanction of the faculty. 

X. In case any district fails to preserve order, the President may redrganize 
it by change of students’ rooms. 

XI. AMENDMENTS. Any change in the above constitution shall be only by 
a vote of two-thirds of the students present at College. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Hitherto the State Board of Agriculture has published an annual report, 
including in addition to a statement of the finances of the College and of its 
various departments of education and industry, a full account of the Farmers’ 
Institutes held each year. 

This, together with a few miscellaneous papers, and the report of the State 
Agricultural Society, make a volume usually of about six hundred pages. 

The Legislature of 1881 passed an act requiring all State Institutions to 
publish biennial reports. In compliance with this provision of law, this 
report covers a period of two years (from September 30, 1880, to September 
30, 1882), and the two series of Farmers’ Institutes held during the winters 
of 1881-2 and 1882-3. 

Instead of giving, as heretofore, a full report of each Institute, we give 
only a brief sketch of each, followed by a selection from the essays and lectures 
which were read, and of the discussions which followed the reading of some of 
them. This method will make the report less bulky and more convenient than 
it would otherwise be, while it has not been necessary to omit anything but 
papers and discussions similar to some of those published in previous reports 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES HELD DURING THE WINTER OF 1831-2. 


At a meeting of the State Board of Agriculture held November 21, 1881, 
the Committee on Farmers’ Institutes presented the following report, which 
was adopted : 


Your committee have been furnished by the Secretary with all the applica- 
tions for Institutes received and filed in his office, and having considered the same, 
would recommend that during the approaching winter vacation of the College, 
Institutes be held as follows: 

1. Cassopolis, Cass county, January 17 and 18, attended by Professors Kedzie and 
MacEwan, and President Abbot, and F. S. Kedzie. 

2. Leslie, Ingham county, January 19 and 20, attended by Professors Beal, Johnson, 
Carpenter, and President Abbot. 

3. Berlin, Ottawa county, January 24 and 25, attended by Professors Johnson, Beal, 
MacEwan, and Secretary Baird. 

4, Greenville, Montcaltn county, January 26 and 27, attended by Professors Mac- 
Ewan, Beal, Kedzie, and President Abbot. t 

5. Lapeer, Lapeer county, January 30 and 31, attended by Secretary Baird, Pro- 
fessors Carpenter, Harrower, and Johnson. ; 

6. Macon, Lenawee county, February 2 and 3, attended by Professors Carpenter, 
Kedzie, Harrower, and Secretary Baird. 

J. WEBSTER CHILDS, 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
Committee. 
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CASSOPOLIS INSTITUTE, JAN’Y 17 AND 18, 1882. 


The first afternoon was occupied in miscellaneous business and the reading 
and discussion of papers on management of stock and chicken cholera. 

The evening session opened with music by the choir, followed by an address 
of welcome by Hon. R. J. Dickson. 

‘Home Life’? was then presented by Prof. MacEwan. 

Mrs. Euna Ervin, of Colorado, then read an original poem idealizing a 
character selected from early Michigan history. 

A general discussion of early pioneer life was entered upon, bringing out 
many pleasant remembrances of the hardships endured in the settlement of 
southern Michigan. Music. Adjournment. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Opened by some excellent music by the choir, after which sorghum cul- 
ture was presented by F. S. Kedzie, followed by a discussion of the subject in 
which the experience generally went to show planting in hills was preferable to 
drilling, and the best quality and quantity were secured when the sorghum 
plant was thinned down to from three to four stalks to the hill. 

L. B. Lawrence of Decatur then opened a discussion upon the subject ‘‘ Shall 
we have road fences,’ urging that there was no economy in keeping fences 
along the highway for the sake of either the pasturage or convenience in 
transporting to market. 

In the afternoon Dr. Kedzie presented his paper upon the composition of 
wheat at different periods of ripening, which was followed by a long discussion 
on the proper time for cutting wheat. 

The evening session was occupied with an address by President Abbot on 
educational fallacies descended to us from the middle ages. After the open- 
ing and discussion of numerous questions from the question box the Institute 
was declared adjourned. 


LESLIE INSTITUTE. 


This institute was held January 19th and 20th, in Union Hall, and presided 
over by Mr. Luther Hasbrouck. The following programme was carried out: 


AF'TERNOON SESSION, 1:30 P. M. 


Music. 
Prayer by Rey. John Heritage. 
Music. ‘ 
Silos and Ensilage—the new way of keeping green fodder—Prof. 8. Johnson. 
Music. 
ae Breeding and the Value of Pedigrees—A. F. Wood, Mason. 
usic, 
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EVENING SESSION, 7 P. M. 


Music. 
Essay—Prof. H. C, Rankin, Leslie. 
Music. 
National Prosperity—Mrs. W. K. Sexton, Howell. 
Music. 
An Address—President T. C. Abbot. 
Music. 
MORNING SESSION, 10 A. M—SHARP. 
Music. 
Prayer by Rev. L. DeLamarter. 
Music. 


Nobility of Labor—Mrs. Louisa Doxtader. 

Life’s Monuments—Miss Ida Hall. 

Music. 

The Advance of Time—Mrs. J. W. Lawrence, Fitchburg. 
Lessons in Plant Growth—Prof. W. J. Beal. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 1:30 P. M, 


Music. 


The Duty of Farmers to Insure Against Loss by Fire—Elliot H. Angell, Bunker 
Hill. 


Music. 
The Transportation Question—Prof. R. C, Carpenter. 


Connected with this institute there was an interesting exhibition of grain, 
vegetables and fruit. 

The usual resolutions of thanks to those who had taken part in the institute 
were passed, and an instructive report was read on the grain, fruit, and other 
articles on exhibition. The attendance and the interest were excellent 
throughout. The music was in charge of W. D. Longyear, and reflected great 
credit on that gentleman and those associated with him. R.H. Davis had 
charge of the exhibits, and Luther Hasbrouck, Philander Doxtader and 
John Sigler were the committee of arrangements. 


BERLIN INSTITUTE. 


The institute at Berlin, Ottawa county, was held January 24th and 25th, 
and after music by the Berlin Cornet Band, and prayer by Rev. Wm. Tilley, 
Mr. W. F. Kelly, who presided, read the following opening address: 

This, I believe, is the first Farmers’ Institute ever held in Ottawa county. 
The objects of this gathering, as I understand them, are to enable the farmers 
and all persons interested in agriculture, to meet together for the purpose of 
discussing questions concerning the farm, to cultivate and build up a higher 
standard of sociability, and acquire a better knowledge and greater proficiency 
in the business in which we are engaged. It is for mental and social improve- 
ment then, that we have left our fields and our homes, and have come here 
to-day to consult together, and to contribute to one another’s stock of knowl- 
edge what we have learned by observation and experience. Every intelligent 
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farmer can learn from the experience of his neighbor, and teach his neighbor 
in return. 

The history of the world from its early ages down to the present time, 
shows that man has been a student, slowly but steadily making advance in 
the knowledge of the laws which govern and control matter. Every point 
gained, every truth discovered, enables succeeding generations, by availing 
themselves of them, to advance more rapidly than their predecessors. ‘These 
advances have been but mere improvements on the ideas and practices of the 
past, and have in their time yielded to still further improvement upon them. 
The improvement of yesterday is superseded by that of to-day, and the 
advancement of to-day will be obsolete on the morrow. Nothing is stationary, 
nothing fixed, nothing perfect. Improvement and development is written 
upon everything human. This law governs in all the manifold relations of 
life. But in the great march of time and progress we believe that the 
husbandman has not kept abreast with men of other vocations in social and 
intellectual improvement. He is not held in the same esteem as men of other 
professions. In his isolated condition he has devoted the most of his time and 
energies to increasing the fertility and productions of the soil, and given little 
or no attention to the cultivation of his mind. His calling has not attained 
that predominant and commanding position in the affairs of State and nation 
which its importance rightfully deserves. It is universally conceded that 
agriculture is as important as all other industries combined. It is the 
foundation of every enterprise, and the leading interest of our people. It 
is to the abundance of agricultural productions that we are mainly indebted 
for our present prosperity as a nation. No people in history have made sub- 
substantial and permanent progress in civilization, arts, and sciences, that 
neglected to foster agriculture. It is the most ancient and universal of all 
pursuits, the parent of commerce and manufactures, the great nursing mother 
of individual and national prosperity. 

Gentlemen, what an inspiration there is in the thought that the stability, 
permanence, and prosperity of the whole nation rests more certainly upon the 
success of the farmer than upon that of any other class or profession. ‘That 
it is mainly by his industry, perseverance, and enterprise our country has been 
transformed from a wilderness wild to a nation of unexampled prosperity and 
power. Being numerically greater than all other classes and representing an 
industry which is the foundation of nearly all national wealth, his mental and 
social improvement, and the elevation of his calling to the dignity of a pro- 
fession, are questions of earnest solicitude. 

He should have schools and colleges where his sons can be educated for the 
business they are designed to follow, where the science peculiarly applicable to 
agriculture shall be taught, where the head and the hand shall be trained 
together, and men qualified for the practical business of farm life. This is 
an age of progress, and if the farmer would be the peer of any class or pro- 
fession in mental culture, political and social influence, he must encourage the 
Farmers’ Institute and all organizations having for their object the elevation 
of his calling and the promotion of his general welfare. : 

At the Institute men and women assemble who are engaged in kindred 
occupations and pursuits, whose interests, associations, and aspirations are 
identical, and who are alike interested in the advancement of everything that 
pertains to rural life. Here, questions of vital interest to the husbandman 
can be discussed, the different methods of farming compared, and the result 
of practical experiments made known to all. The benefits of the Institute to 
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the farming community as a medium for the dissemination of practical and 
useful knowledge was recognized by our Legislature last winter, as the appro- 
priation for that purpose will attest. And now, ladies and gentlemen, J have 
briefly stated to you the objects of the Institute as I understand them. 

In conclusion, permit me, in behalf of the farmers of this vicinity, to bid 
you all a hearty welcome, especially the professors of our Agricultural College 
from whom we expect to hear something worth treasuring in our minds. All 
in attendance are cordially invited to participate in the discussions and give 
each question a proper ventilation. We do not expect to hear any great 
oratory, but a plain statement of facts. After the reading of each paper or 
delivery of speeches, time will be given for asking questions, and for free and 
full discussions. Good attention and quietness is essential and respectfully 
asked. 

The band then played another piece, after which Mr. John Preston, of 
Alpine, read an essay on the subject of ‘‘Under Drainage.’’ The subject was 
discussed by Messrs. Willard, Preston, Johnson, Wilde, and others. 

Prof. 8. Johnson read a paper on ‘‘ Silos and Ensilage,’’ which occupied 
the remainder of the afternoon. 

At the evening session Mr. J. W. Kelley read a paper entitled 


BE MASTERS OF YOUR SITUATION, 
and Prof. E. J. MacEwan a lecture entitled 


HOME. 


The forenoon session of the second day was occupied by Prof. Beal, who 
gave a leeture on lessons in 


PLANT GROWTH, 


followed by numerous questions, which were answered by the Professor. As 
this lecture cannot well be separated from the ample illustrations by charts 
and off-hand drawings on the blackboard which accompanied it, it will not be 
published in full. We therefore give the following abstract of it here: 

The Professor said: Most plants are fixed in the spot where they grow, most 
animals move freely from place to place, yet the reverse is true in some plants 
and in some animals. Bark lice, oysters, barnacles, corals, move about when 
very young, but become fixed in one spot as they become older. In one sense all 
growth is aslow motion. Plants bend towards the light. Roots bend towards 
the dark. The young root—the first root of Indian corn swings or rotates 
around as it grows forward. It sometimes makes a coil. In some cases the 
first root grows in a horizontal position; in rare cases it grows straight up. 
This can be shown by fastening with a pin to astick growing leaves of corn 
over water in adark place. Roots have nothing like intelligence. They do 
not search for food. Fine small roots are put out in every direction. Those 
roots which find proper nourishment grow best and gerd out branches which 
branch again. In this way the best ground is fed all over. The sap in cells 
circulates around in streaming currents. This can be seen in the sting of a 
nettle, the prickles of squash vines, the young briars at the tip of a wheat 
kernel. When ripe and dry the pods of many kinds of plants burst and 
throw the seeds for some distance. This is done by a quick motion. The 
‘cones of pines open to let pollen in to fertilize the seeds. ‘The scales close till 
the seeds are ripe, and open again to let the seeds escape. The pistils of the 
violet, witch hazel, crane’s-bill, balsam, and many other plants burst quickly 
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and thus throw the seeds broadcast in every direction. The stem of the 
squirting cucumber comes off and the juice squirts the seeds out the opening 
for some distance. The leaves of white clover, lupine, oxalis, and a vast 
number of other plants take one position in the night, another in the day time. 
Many flowers open and close more than once. The pistils of eel-grass grow on 
long stems which let them to the top of the water, where pollen fertilizes 
them. After this the stem coils spirally and draws the pistil under water 
where it is ripened. Many other water plants do the same thing. A hop vine 
or morning glory gets up by spirally twining about a stick orstring. It swings 
once around in an hour or two in warm weather. When it gets to the top of 
a stake it lops over horizontally, reaches out several feet, and will catch any- 
thing within reach in any direction. Grape vines will do the same thing. A 
tendril of squash vine can be seen to move in a warm day if it is irritated a 
little. The leaves and leaflets of sensitive plants go to sleep, as we say, every 
night. If brushed or jarred they will close at any time and then slowly open 
again, Some plants close up the leaf quickly to catch and devour flies 
which light on them. In some plants small, sticky glands move up, catch 
and retain, and digest the small insects. ‘This is true of the gunden common 
in our swamps. ‘There are no plants in Michigan large enough to catch and 
devour men, or even children in this way. The stamens or the pistils or other 
parts of many flowers move quickly in some definite way to aid in fertilization 
by insects. Some very small plants live in the water and consist of one 
minute cell, which has the power of swimming against the current. This is 
true of diatoms and desmids. The seeds or fruit of erodium much resemble 
those of our wild geranium. At one end of the seed is a spiral point or arm 
which bends off at right angles at the top. This seed has a sharp point at the 
base. When wet the arm untwists and becomes straight; when it dries the 
arm coils up again. In this way the seed often buries itself deep in the sand. 
It is often quite troublesome on sheep in California, where it bores into the 
skin as it twists and untwists in the wool with alternate wetting and drying. 
Plants have no nerves. They move by a change in the size or shape of 
some of the cells. Just how this comes about is not known. ‘There 
is no end to observations and experiments which have been made on the 
motions of plants, and there is much yet to learn. Some of the practical 
bearings of this topic have been pointed out, others are just beginning to 
dawn on the minds of botanists. An abstract fails to give a fair conception 
of this interesting and instructive lecture, which was greatly appreciated by 
the audience. 

The afternoon session began with a further explanation of the silo at the 
Agricultural College, by Professor Johnson. Samples were examined. Much 
interest was shown by the farmers in this subject. 

Mrs. A. V. Weatherwax read an essay entitled ‘‘Farmers’ Relation to our 
Common Schools.”’ She urged paying more attention to this subject. She 
referred to the school system of our State as it formerly existed, and as it now 
exists. We need more competent school officers, better school-houses, and 
neater surroundings. ‘The air is often sickening for the want of ventilation. 
The people are liberal in giving money for schools, but they do not see that it 
is well expended. Much time of the teacher and pupils is often lost for the 
want of some simple conveniences. The best piace in which to give temper- 
ance lectures is to the small children in our schools. 

R. G. Baird, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, gave an address 
on the 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


After which resolutions were passed, thanking all who took part or attended 
the Institute, which closed with much enthusiasm. 


GREENVILLE INSTITUTE. 


This Institute was held January 26 and 27, in Moore’s Hall. Although the 
weather was unfavorable, a good audience was assembled at the hour of 
opening. 

Dr. John Ayery presided and delivered the following opening address : 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: When I was asked to preside at this Institute, I 
promised to not make a speech or deliver an address, and I intend to keep my 
word. But I should do injustice to my own feelings and to the occasion, if I 
did not extend to you all a hearty welcome to Greenville, to this hall, and to 
all the privileges and benefits of this institute. 

In its conception and organization, this institute, like others of its kind, 
aims to interest and instruct you, the representatives of agriculture in this 
vicinity. And I welcome you with added pleasure, because I see in them the 
dawn of a better era for farmers and farmers’ wives. I see in them the 
emancipation of the farmer from the continued drudgery of the past, and his 
elevation into that broader, higher, and purer life to which applied science is 
‘steadily lifting the profession of agriculture. 

Other professions hold their institutes and profit by them; why not the 
farmer? ‘Teachers, physicians, lawyers, ministers, and even undertakers, meet 
together, organize societies, exchange views, and discuss topics of interest to 
themselves and to their patrons. The farmer alone has been content to move 
along by himself, learning nothing from a regular interchange of ideas with 
his neighbors, and but little from experience, for experience teaches only those 
who record her lessons and compare them one with another, and with what 
others have gathered from her. His yearly show of overgrown pumpkins and 
‘squashes, at the time of the annual pool-selling and jockey races, has hitherto 
been his only associated attempt at improvement. 

Ideas like electrical sparks are evolved by friction. We need to come in 
‘contact with each other in order to be sharpened and polished. We can each 
learn something from the other. Franklin got his first ideas of electricity 
from an ignorant Scotchman. The wisest may always learn something even 
from the less informed. 

The physician who is content to plod along through life without association 
with his neighboring physicians, reading nothing but the books he read while 
studying his profession, trusting to experience to carry him through tight 
places, will ere long find himself traveling in a circle and unable to extricate 
himself from the ruts into which he dropped when he commenced practice. 
But if, he meets his fellow practitioners in consultation, in society meetings, 
in medical institutes, compares the lessons of his experience with those of 
others, he gathers up a little from each, profits by the knowledge of all with 
whom he comes in contact, and what is of more importance, learns how to 
profit by his own experience. If in addition to these means of improvement, 
che takes at least one good journal devoted to the interests of his profession, he 
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is prepared to take his place in the front rank, and each day’s experience adds 
yalue to his services. What is true of the physician is true of the teacher, the 
minister, the farmer, and of every profession in life. And these institutes, or 
farmers’ meetings, are a recognition of the benefits of association, and are to 
the farmer what medical institutes are to the physician, and teachers’ institutes 
to the teacher. 

One man has been successful in raising wheat; he comes here and tells of 
his soil and how he prepares it; the kind and quantity of seed; the time of 
seeding; the time and manner of harvesting and threshing; the kind and 
quantity of fertilizers, if any, he uses; and we compare his methods with our 
own; see where we have erred and use the light of his experience to guide us 
in the future. Another gives his experience in raising corn; another in rais- 
ing oats, barley, or potatoes; and we are each taught by the other, and go to 
our homes not only better farmers but broader and better men, haying learned 
one of the most important lessons of life: How to make the knowledge of 
those around us contribute to our own pleasure and profit. 

These institutes are a recognition of another fact—that success in farming 
does not wholly depend upon unremitting physical labor, but like success in 
every other profession or pursuit in life, upon work guided by intelligence. 
And in order that this intelligence shall come in contact with and be 
instructed by the best thought and the best practice of his time, in addition to 
these associations each farmer needs and must have at least one good paper 
devoted to agriculture and its collateral sciences. He can no more afford to 
do without it than the physician, the minister, or the teacher without his. 

But I do not by any means disparage work. ‘This is indeed a busy world ; 
work is required at the hands of every man that succeeds in it. I know of no 
profession that offers success to its yotaries on any other condition than as the 
reward of hard work. The man who starts out with only his ax and a wife 
and attempts to hew for himself a home from the forest, has many hard days’ 
work before him before he reaches that competency that shall afford him 
comfort and ease in the down-hill journey of life. But he has evenings at 
home with his family, his books, and his papers. He has nights of repose; 
and more than all, he has that sense of security that. comes of a knowledge 
that his property is reasonably secure from accidents, and that each hour 
while he sleeps adds to its growth and value. 

And again these institutes are evidence that the farmer is asserting for him- 
self and his family that place in society to which he is justly entitled as a 
member of the oldest and most honorable profession among men. No, not 
the most honorable. For every useful profession is alike honorable. Useful 
labor is honorable everywhere, and in every man and woman. There is no 
honor, nor can there be, in idleness; it is simply rust or dry rot. No profes- 
sion or pursuit in life can honor its members; the member must honor and 
dignify the profession; and society everywhere will respect the man who 
respects himself and honors his profession. 

By meeting together in these institutes and listening to the experience of 
each other and to the voice of science as it recounts its triumphs won for your 
profession from year to year; giving you the results of experiments that, as 
individuals, you never could haye made; compelling the forces of nature to 
do your bidding and to work for you, you dignify farming by elevating it to 
its place among the learned professions. Here, at these meetings, your 
agricultural college, the child of your fostering care and the pride of the 
State, brings back to yon-in the shape of well established truths, results of 
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scientific experiments and sound advice, all the money you have contributed 
for its support, with compound interest added. Let us then, one and all, 
encourage its professors to continue in their good work, and ask them to meet 
us at our yearly institutes and exhibit for our benefit the garnered fruits of 
each year’s labor. 

Let us do one thing more, and insist that the Legislature shall so increase 
the accommodations of the college, that our daughters shall share on equal 
terms the benefits of its institution. We will not ask that they shall be taught 
to hold the plow, or handle the hoe or the scythe, or to drive the reaper or the 
mower, or to do any of the coarser work of the farm; but they may learn to 
do it all if they choose; and much of it, with the improved machinery of the 
day, they can do as well as men. But let them be taught practical horticulture 
and floriculture and bee-keeping and butter making, and we shall soon see this 
education asserting itself in the improvement of the farmer’s garden, the 
adornment of his home, and the opening up of new and profitable industries 
for women. There is not a village in the State of three thousand inhabitants 
that does not offer a fair support to a practical florist. Add to this bee-keep- 
ing and you have an industry in which any lady, with proper education, can 
engage with almost absolute assurance of success. These are industries in 
which women can compete with men without any compromise of womanly 
modesty or dignity, and without any loss of womanly attractiveness. 

But over and above all these and of vastly more importance to both women 
and to men, stands the fine art of cookery; and I insist that there shall be a 
kitchen department added to the agricultural college, where this fine art shall 
be taught; and let us all unite in one determined effort to rescue this art from 
the Biddies and Bridgets of to-day, and elevate it to its proper place among 
the accomplishments of our daughters. It will add much to the interest of 
the young man who is learning how to raise nice beefsteak to know that his 
girl is, at the same time, learning how to cook it, for to that ordeal it must 
come at Jast; and if spoiled in cooking, it has been raised and slaughtered in 
vain. It is as true to-day as ever, that we must alleat tolive. Tanner may 
find weak imitators now and then, but he will hardly succeed in making fast- 
ing popular; and so the real test of good husbandry is when its products are 
brought to the table; and what does it profit a man to raise good wheat and 
get poor bread, to raise fat beef and eat beefsteak fried in lard, or to raise 
good peas and have them spoiled in making poor, very poor coffee? So let us 
have the kitchen department with its professor; not one of these with us 
to-night, but a bright, neatly attired, and thoroughly informed educated lady 
to preside over it. 

And let the lessons in cooking be made to include the art of buying or 
selecting. For, disguise it as we will, when we get fairly settled down to the 
everyday duties of life, the marketing falls to the lot of the wife. And how 
shall she know how to select, what and how much to buy, and what to pay, 
unless she has been taught. And though in this respect there is less responsi- 
bility for the farmer’s wife than for the mechanic’s or the wife of the profes- 
sional man, yet they all need just this accomplishment; and the time is coming 
when no woman will be regarded as thoroughly educated who does not possess 
this accomplishment. Here in Michigan to-day we are raising the finest beef, 
mutton, pork, and poultry in the world, and the best cereals and the finest 
vegetables; and yet one-half of all that is consumed at home is spoiled in 
cooking—nay, more than that; much of it is spoiled before it is brought to 
the kitchen, for the want of the proper knowledge of how to preserve it. And 
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this information I would have included in the lessons on cookery in the col- 
lege. How often now do we see nice, tender beef, for use in the family, cut 
up, packed in barrels, and each layer covered with salt in the same manner as 
broadside pork is preserved; and when it comes out it is as dry, hard, and 
tasteless as white-oak chips, and just about as digestible. Mutton and ham 
are treated in the same way. Of course no woman can cook such meat so as 
to make it fit for the table; it is simply spoiled before it reaches the kitchen. 
Prof. EH. J. MacEwan gave his lecture on 


HOME. 


At the close of this lecture Secretary Baird led in a discussion, taking up 
points in Dr. Avery’s lecture and in the lecture of Prof. MacEwan, cooking, 
rearing children, well-regulated home life, fine dress, and the use of slang. 

E. F. Grabill complimented the lecture of Prof. MacEwan highly as a whole. 
Its picture of home was beautiful and he hoped it might be realized more and 
more in country and town. He strongly condemned the use of slang and 
thought its use sadly demoralizing to the conception as well as the expression 
of truth. He even doubted the propriety of its use in a public lecture by way 
of illustration. 

Supt. E. P. Church of the city schools, enjoyed the picture of the ideal 
home and hoped it would soon be classed among the attainable things of life. 
He would be glad to secure a prescription never failing to secure in children 
courtesy toward each other and the use of good language. The example of 
parents will do much to secure these desirable things in children. Prof. 
MacEwan had incidentally contrasted the culture of the east with that of the 
west, highly complimenting New England manners. Prof. Church, who has 
mingled with people of both sections, on the other hand, thought that western 
people are more polite, have better manners, and are possessed of more real 
culture than people even of Boston itself. 

J. E. Taylor thought that slang could often be used to the more forciby 
express some truth. Children could be educated to the use of good language 
much by the use of good papers and books placed in their hands by judicious 

arents. 
5 Hon. W. Divine said one essential of enjoyment in home life is to have an 
abundance of refreshing sleep. People cannot dissipate at night and expect 
to enjoy life to the full. 

Geo. B. Gibbs referred to the cooking question and told an amusing anec- 
dote. 


FRIDAY FORENOON. 


The weather was delightful and the attendance was good. After singing by 
the choir the Institute commenced business with Hon. J. P. Shoemaker in the 
chair. 

Geo. W. Miller read an essay on ‘‘ How to Raise Potatoes.’’ Mr. John H. 
Taylor read an essay on the 


VALUE OF THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 


Prof. Beal’s lecture on ‘‘Plants in Motion’’ next followed. The pupils of 
the high school were present, Inthe afternoon Prof. Beal made a few remarks 
- on the ensilage from the silo of the Agricultural College. Dr. R. C. Kedzie 
then lectured on ‘‘The Ripening of Wheat.’? Dr. A. J. Stockholm read a 
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paper on the ‘‘ Medical Treatment of Domestic animals,’? Mr. John L. Hunter 
on the ‘*Culture of Indian Corn,’’ Mr. Fred Snyder on ‘*The Farmer’s 
Home.’’ 

The closing lecture of this Institute was by President T. C. Abbot on 


THE EDUCATIONAL FALLACIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


As no manuscript copy of this lecture is furnished for our report we give the 
following synopsis of it here: 

President Abbot spoke of the growth and changes of what constitutes edu- 
cation. For nearly a thousand years a cloud of ignorance, such as we can 
hardly conceive of, rested upon the world. Some of the kings and clergy 
could neither read nor write. Previous to this there was a long age of literary 
and artistic splendor. By and by, after the dark ages, the invention of print- 
ing enabled many people to own books. Latin was then the key to all knowl- 
edge. Even after the formation of Italian, French, English, German, and 
other modern languages, Latin was considered the foundation of all education. 
We no longer think Latin or write books in Latin, with rare exceptions. It 
is a false and narrow notion of culture to base it on a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin instead of the sciences, history, French, German, and things which per- 
tain to our government and the welfare of the people. We find culture ina 
Newton, a Faraday, an Agassiz, although they give most of their time to the 
study of science. The best models of style are not all written in Greek and 
Latin. To write English and to speak English we must study and use the 
English itself. A foreign language is no more necessary for our use of Eng- 
lish than was some strange tongue to Demosthenes or Pindar, Dayid or Isaiah. 
There is a liberalizing tendency and some advantages in some knowledge of 
some other language than our own. The place to learn English is from the 
pure wells of English undefiled. ‘Too much time has been devoted in the past 
to words, and not enough to facts and the thoughts that come from them. To 
rely on these old authors tends to make a set of readers who take the old 
books as authority in place of original investigations. Other studies have 
come to the front, such as physical science, social science, including hygiene, 
philosophy of education, land ownership, civil service, political science, and 
agriculture have become prominent. Thought should tally with fact. Disci- 
pline is vastly the better which does nct affect to talk or to write until there is 
something to say. An inductive spirit should go along with the study of lan- 
guage. It is much neglected in our schools. A great mistake made by old 
writers was this: They thought observation was too easy to need rules or 
much care to secure accuracy. In planning a course of study for our schools 
there is a waste to be saved, a curiosity to be fostered, not smothered. As late 
as 1841, at Yale college, in the regular required course, there was no chemis- 
try, no botany, no geology, no anatomy, no physiology, no mineralogy, no 
meteorology. ‘Times have changed. ‘The sciences have come to the front. 
Education is no longer considered merely of value in the professions of law, 
medicine, and theology, but it is a material help to any workmen. There is a 
prejudice in some minds that nothing is education that does not come out of 
books. It would be more nearly correct to say that nothing is really educa- 
tional that comes wholly from books. He spoke of the great value of educa- 
tion to farmers and mechanics to help them in business and in social stand- 
ing. His strong testimony in favor of a scientific education is all the more 
valuable as it comes from one who gave ail of his early life in pursuit of a 
classical education. 
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Before adjourning the following resolutions, presented by James Satterlee, 
were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting are due to the professors of the State 
Agricultural College for their valuable assistance and instruction during this Insti- 
tute; to the gentlemen who have so kindly favored us with interesting and valuable 
papers on the different topics; to the choir for the excellent music furnished; to the 
people and hotel keepers of our city for their hospitality; to the committee of 
arrangements for conducting the Institute, and to LeRoy Moore for the gratuitous 
use of his hall during the meeting. 


Dr. Kedzie offered a resolution, and put it to the meeting which passed it 
unanimously, that the thanks of the Institute be tendered Dr. Avery for the 
able manner in which he presided over the deliberations of the Institute. 


LAPEER INSTITUTE. 


This Institute was held in the Court House, and was well attended by a 
highly appreciative and intelligent class of farmers and other citizens. 
The following was the programme of exercises: 


MONDAY EVENING. 


Music. 

Opening Address by Henry Lee. 

“The Transportation Question ’’—Prof. R. C. Carpenter. 

* Our State Laws in Relation to Agriculture ”—Hon. J. B. Moore. 


TUESDAY FORENOON SESSION. 


Musie. 

“ Fine Wool Husbandry ”—W. W. Stickney. 
“ Roads ”—Prof. G. W. Harrower. 

* Wheat Culture ”—R. M. Moore. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


“ Drainage ”’—Hon. J.T’. Rich. 

* Ensilage”—Prof. Samuel Johnson. 
“* Clover ”—John Abbott. 

“ Our School System ”—R. L. Taylor. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


Music. 

“ How to Educate Farmers’ Boys”—Wm. B. Hamilton. 

“The Department of Agriculture ”—Sec. R. G. Baird, Lansing, Mich. 
“Improvement of Cattle ”—Ira H. Butterfield, Jr. 

Committee of Arrangement, Joshua Manwaring, H. D. Rood, Jno. Abbot. 


Most of the above programme was earried out, and at the close of a 
very interesting and profitable institute, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the people of this county are due and are 
hereby tendered to the State Board of Agriculture for designating Lapeer as a 
place for holding a Farmers’ Institute, and especially to Professors Carpenter, 
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Harrower, and Johnson, and Secretary Baird, of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, for their efforts to make it a success. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the system of holding Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes as a means of diffusing knowledge on the great and important subject of 
agriculture, and the interest connected therewith in this State, and as being 
the means of improving the character and intelligence of our citizens. 

Resolved, That the interest of agriculture in our county would be advanced 
by the organization of Farmers’ Clubs in the different townships, and to hold 
frequent meetings and discuss the various subjects appertaining to agriculture. 

Resolved, That it is advisable for the citizens of this county to hold an 
Agricultural Institute annually, similar to the one now being held, for the dis- 
cussion of the various interests pertaining to agriculture. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the officers and committees who 
haye had charge of this institute for the efficient manner in which they have 
managed the same. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to those of our citizens who have fur- 
nished papers for discussion during this institute. 

Resolved, That we take home with us and put them into practical use, so 
far as practicable, the ideas allowed during the discussion here. 


MACON INSTITUTE. 


This Institute was held in Grange Hall. The weather was excellent and 
the attendance exceptionally large. 

After music and prayer, Hon. Thomas F. Moore gave the opening address, 

He rejoiced in the fact that Michigan stood so high with regard to its educa- 
tional institutions. We had one literary school of national reputation, and 
one Agricultural College where an excellent general and scientific education 
could be obtained, and whose professors mingle from time to time with the 
farmers, giving them the benefit of their knowledge. He regarded these 
institutes as one of the means that were contributing to raise the standard of 
intelligence among the farmers. He expressed the hope that they might all 
carry from the institute to their homes ideas that would be refining and 
elevating, and to their farms ideas that would lead to improved and more 
remunerative methods of operation. 

In response, Miss Collins formally extended a welcome to all those present 
from other towns and counties, and gave a brief outline of township history. 
Macon was named from the stream running through the town, which derived 
its name from an Indian chief who owned a reservation where the Macon 
empties into the river Raisin. ‘The town was settled in 1830. Of the pioneers 
of fifty years ago, only two remain, John Sage and Joseph Howell. The pop- 
ulation is 1,480. There are six houses of worship within her borders, and 312 
school children drawing public money. We have no villages and, we are 
happy to say, no saloons. When our system of tile and open drainage shall 
have been completed, Macon will take her position among the richest agricul- 
tural towns of the county. 

A select piece of music by Miss Josie Clarkson, assissted by others, followed. 

The singing at the different sessions of this institute rendered by Messrs. B, 
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P. Thomas, L. P. Russell and J. P. Talford was exceedingly fine and added 
greatly to the interest of the meeting. 

During the afternoon session Dr. Geo Howell read a paper entitled “The 
Farmer’s Need of Literary Discipline,’’ Prof. R.C. Carpenter gave a lecture on 
‘‘The Farmer and the Railroad,’’ and Mrs. Rector read an essay on ‘‘ Rural 
Life.”’ 

The evening session was occupied mainly by the addresses of R. G. Baird, 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, and Hon. Chas. E. Mickley, Lec- 
turer of the State Grange. The former on the 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


the latter on 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


On the second day of the Institute, the sessions were during the afternoon 
and evening. 
Mr. G. P. Warren read a paper on 


CO-OPERATION. 
Dr. R. C. Kedzie gave a lecture on the 
RIPENING OF WHEAT. 
Mrs. Wilson read an essay on 
EDUCATED LABOR. 
In the evening Prof. Harrower gave a lecture on 


ROADS, 
Mr. E. L. Russell a paper on 
MISTAKES, 
and Mr. Geo. W. Goodrich talked on 
MONOPOLIES, 


After some appropriate closing remarks by Hon. T. F. Moore, and the 
usual vote of thanks, the Institute was declared adjourned. 


INSTITUTES OF 1883. 


The State Board of Agriculture appointed Institutes for January, 1883, to 
be held at the following places, and appointed the delegations from the College 
as follows: 

Hastings, Barry county, January 9 and 10, attended by Secretary Baird, 
President Abbot, and Prcf. Johnson. 

Galesburg, Kalamazoo county, January 11 and 12, attended by Prof. Cook, 
President Abbot, Dr. R. C. Kedzie, and F. 8. Kedzie. 

Armada, Macomb county, January 16 and 17. Dr. Kedzie, Prof. Mac- 
Ewan, Secretary Baird, and F. 8. Kedzie. 

Farmington, Oakland county, January 18 and 19, attended by Professors 
R. C. Carpenter, E. J. MacEwan, and W. J. Beal. 
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Jeddo, St. Clair county, January 23 and 24, attended by Professors W. J. 
Beal, A. J. Cook, and Geo. H. Harrower. 

Trent, Muskegon county, January 25 and 26, attended by Professors Sam’] 
Johnson, R. C. Carpenter, and Geo. H. Harrower. 

‘The above arrangement was carried out except that the time of holding the 
Galesburg Institute was changed on account of local considerations, and Prof. 
Harrower’s appointments were filled by Prof. MacEwan, and Prof. Carpenter’s 
by Prof. Johnson and Secretary Baird. 


THE HASTINGS INSTITUTE. 
The programme of the Hastings Institute was as follows: 


TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 9. 


Address by the President, Mr. Porter Burton. 


Lecture—* Farming as an Occupation,” R. G. Baird, Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture. 
Essay, Mr. Chas. Bauer. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 


“Rotation of Crops,” Mr. Wm. H. Merrick. 

* Codperation Among Farmers,” Mr. Ira Slawson. 

Essay—* The Management of the Dairy,” Mrs. M. R. Granger. 
Response, Mrs. J. J. Hendershott. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Essay—* The Preparation of the Soil for Cereal Crops,” Eugene Davenport. 
*“ Silos and Ensilage,” Prof. Samuel Johnson. 

“ Feeding Stock,” J. C. Bray. 

“The Cultivation of Blowers? Mrs. Ira Slawson. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


“ Mixed Husbandry,” Mr. A. C. Towne. 
* Holstein Cattle,” Chas. H. Stone. 
“ The State Agricultural College, its History and Methods,” President T. C. Abbot. 


President Burton’s opening address was timely and well received, and Mrs. 
Slawson’s essay on the cultivation of flowers was listened to with interest and 
favorably commented on. We have not the manuscript of either of these 
papers. With regard to the general features of this Institute we give the fol- 
lowing from one of the Hastings papers: 

The presence of Secretary Baird, President Abbot, and Prof. Johnson 
added much to the interest of the occasion. Some had thought these profes- 
sional gentlemen would advocate a theoretical agriculture, which might be of 
advantage to lunar inhabitants, but certainly would be of no advantage to 
practical farmers. All were happily disappointed, for their remarks were such 
as reached the experience and touched the practical side of farming. 

The Institute as a whole was a splendid success. The attendance was not 
as large as a more timely notice would have given, but it was good, and the 
best of attention to the various essays, papers, and lectures was uniformly 
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given By far the greatest benefits were derived from the discussions which the 
papers brought forth. ‘These were characterized by a disposition to deal in 
facts of experience rather than in theoretical moonshine. ‘The officers, par- 
ticularly President Burton, deserve great credit for the success achieved upon 
so short notice of this the first Institute. Those upon the programme in the 
main did excellently, and he must have been a poor observer who did not con- 
clude that Barry county farmers are able, not only to make an attractive 
programme, but to carry it out as ably as the representatives of any other 
class or profession. We trust that steps may be taken to organize a perma- 
nent Institute society. Such would be of inestimable value to the farmers of 
Barry county. 


ARMADA INSTITUTE. 
The programme of the Armada Institute was as follows: 


TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16th. 


ist—Music. 

2d—Prayer by Rev. H. N. Bissell. 

3d—Address of welcome by Wm. H. Clark, Jr. 

4th—Address by Prof. McEwan of Agricultural College—Subject: “How to Keep 
the Boys on the Farm.” 

5th—Address by D. N. Lowell—Subject: “Should the farmers spend more or less 
time on material interests?” 

6th—Music and adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


lst—Music. 

2d—Address by A. H. Canfield—Subject: “Should the wool grower deal directly 
with the manufacturer in the sale of wool?” 

3d—Address by P. M. Bentley—Subject: “ Breeding and Management of Merino 
Sheep. 

4th—Address by E. D. A. True—Subject: “ The Farmer his own Mechanic.” 

Ae by 8. B. Cannon—Subject: ‘“ Farm Drainage.” 

th—Music. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


1lst—Musie. 

2d—Address by Prof. R. C. Kedzie of Agricultural College—Subject: “The Source 
of Nitrogen in Plants.” 

3d—Address by Wm. Jenney—Subject: “Best Breeds of Cattle for the Dairy.” 

4th—Address by Frank Kedzie—Subject: ‘ Sugar from Sorghum.” 

5th—Music and adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


1st—Music. 

2d—Address by I. N. Butterfield, Jr—Subject: “The Millenium of Agriculture.” 

3d—Address by R. G. Baird, Secretary State Board of Agriculture—Subject: 
“ Farming as an Occupation. 

4th—Music and adjournment. 
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Besides the exercises on the programme a recitation was given by Mrs. Bart- 
lett (‘‘ The Old Barn”’ by B. F. Taylor), in such a manner as to call forth 
the most enthusiastic applause. 

The Hon. Geo. W. Phillips, of Romeo, presided throughout the Institute, and 
kept everything up to time, and everybody in the most amiable mood. Mr. 
Wm. H. Clark Jr. gave the following opening address: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The honor accorded to me by 
the committee of this Institute, to open these exercises, is by me gratefully 
appreciated. Not on account of any peculiar talent on my part in this line or 
as to the occupation of farming, but I appreciate it, because with you I am 
proud of our State, and since I adopted Michigan as my home, I have eyer 
been interested in its agricultural interests, its enterprises and advancement. 
If I were called upon professionally at this time to give tillers of the soil 
advice, 1 would simply suggest in the outset, for each one to try and keep on 
good terms with his neighbor; each keep up his proper allotment of line 
fence, see that one’s stock does not trespass on his neighbor, and should 
there be a little friction between you, try and settle all questions of difference 
amicably; give lawyers as little patronage as possible, but when one’s neigh- 
bor is found incorrigible or unapproachable by fair methods, then go to some 
honorable attorney (if such you can find), lay your case fairly before him, and 
if found in the right, go for the stubborn one until he finds you mean business 
and will deal fairly with you in the future. But perhaps such advice to the 
farmers in this vicinity may not be necessary; they perhaps have grown wiser 
than their predecessors, and possessed of more forgiving natures, and, without 
a doubt, have at least improved in the science of agriculture. 

Allow me, in a brief review, to call your attention to the prosperity of 
the producing interests in this State, and Macomb county, as to some 
of its leading products: Statistics from the office of Secretary of State 
give us the acreage of wheat therein in 1882 to be 1,726,927, yielding 
31,777,047 bushels, or 18 and 41-100 bushels per acre; in Macomb county the 
acreage for the same season was 32,673, yielding 697,568 bushels, or 21 and 
35-100 bushels per acre. I regret that I am unable to give you the quantity 
of corn and oats grown in the State for 1882, but for 1881 the number of 
bushels of corn was 20,494,568; of oats, 15,352,444, This quantity was 
largely increased the past season. 

The total number of sheep in 1880 was 1,965,952; weight of wool there- 
from, 10,724,107 pounds; average weight of fleece, 5 and 45-100. In Macomb 
county the same year the number of sheep was 65,189; pounds of washed wool 
therefrom, 358,796; average fleece, 54 pounds. 

I have been unable to obtain the statistics in relation to sheep for 1882, but 
am informed by a prominent wool grower of this county that the fleeces taken 
off in Macomb county will average six pounds each, washed wool. 

The condition of beef cattle as reported for December, 1882, in Macomb 
county, is 109 per cent, and that of sheep 108, showing a good condition 
above average. And now let us not lose sight of our neighbors in the upper 
peninsula. I had said I would call your attention to some of the producing 
interests of our State; if, however, I depart from the agricultural branch of 
this Institute, it will be simply for the purpose of showing you a little of the 
vast wealth nature has stored up for us and future generations. The value 
of the output of copper from Keweenaw, Houghton, and Ontonagon counties 
for 1882 is estimated at $13,418,500, that of iron ore and pig iron mined 
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and manufactured in Marquette, Baraga, and Menominee counties, at 
$26,000, 000. 

In the variety of products here raised no State can compare with Michigan, 
and nature has made it a store-house for various productions of iron, copper, 
coal, salt, timber, and lumber. More or less of these reach various parts of 
the world. 

Hurrah, then, for the Banner State, 
Here seek a home ere ’tis too late, 

In Michigan, our Michigan. 

Where once were mighty forest trees, 
Now grain fields wave before the breeze, 
For we can grow just what we please 
Right here in lovely Michigan. 

Patrons and friends of agriculture, welcome to Armada, and may you find 
its citizens as generous as the season’s bounteous harvest, their hearts as broad 
as fields of waving grain, and as willing to contribute to your comfort as 
nature is to develop your stock and fill your granaries. 

Several of the persons whose names appear on the programme, among those 
who were to present papers, failed to perform the task assigned them. The 
time, however, was fully occupied with the papers presented, and the discus- 
sion of them. 


FARMINGTON INSTITUTE 


Was held January 18 and 19, in the town hall, which was well filled at the 
hour for commencing the exercises. The exercises were in accordance with 
the following: 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 18. 


Music. 
aoe of Welcome—Hon. P. Dean Warner. 
usic. 
Dairy Interests Detrimental to the Welfare of the Farmer—O. R. Pettingill, Ply- 
mouth. 
Negation of above—A. D. Powers, Farmington. 
Poem by Mrs. E. P. F. Bradner, Redford. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Music. 
Farm Economy—Prof. Johnson. 

Farm Drainage—Hiram Andrews, Orion. 
Music. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 
Music. 
Proper Method of Conducting Agricultural Fairs—D. M. Garner, Davisburg. 
: Address—W. J. Beal, Professor of Botany and Forestry, State Agricultural College 
ansing. i 
Paper by Mr. Bradner, Redford. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Music. 
Address—Prof. E. J. McEwan, State Agricultural College, Lansing. 
Paper by Mrs. C. A. Green, Walled Lake. 
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The chairman, the Hon. P. Dean Warner, called the meeting to order, and, 
after music, read his welcome address. He ‘expressed strong hopes of a profit- 
able institute. These gatherings are held in the interest of culture, but prin- 
cipally in the interest of agriculture, including stock-raising, horticulture, and 
floriculture. We meet here some of the faculty of the Agricultural College, 
for mutual exchange of views. No doubt both parties will be benefited. The 
location of this institute is largely due to an application made by A. E. Green 
in behalf of the Farmington grange. 

O. R. Pettingill of Plymouth read an essay on Dairy Interests Detrimental 
to the Welfare of the Farmer. He objected to a specialty in farming, no 
matter whether it be dairying, wheat, corn, or any other production. A fail- 
uee of one crop from any cause then becomes too disastrous. The imple- 
ments cost much, the labor is not well distributed over the year. Too large a 
part of the dairy business is placed in the hands of the buyers, who set their 
own prices. 

A. D. Power showed that he was a man of experience, as he presented a 
paper in favor of dairying. This business has rapidly advanced. Improved 
appliances have insured greater profits and made them more certain. Some 
haye said that the dairyman was selling his farm by the quart, but facts show 
that dairy farms grow better and better, producing more abundant and sweeter 
grasses and larger crops of all kinds. To succeed one must learn the details 
of the business, from selecting, raising, and caring for good cows to a knowl- 
edge of all the improved machinery. He should like the business, and only 
engage in it to remain there. He must be up to the times and attend to his 
business. Like most other departments of farming, dairying will not bear 
neglect. The dairyman must study the subject as a science as well as an art. 
Mr. Power gave statistics showing the great magnitude and importance of the 
dairy interest. The value of butter and cheese is about half that of wheat, 
the great staple crop of many portions of the north. This takes no account 
of milk sold and consumed at home. 

In the evening Mr. L. L. Dean was called on to give his experience in rais- 
ing cane. He would select sandy soil, not freshly manured. He prefers Min- 
nesota amber as the best variety. A useless and sickening syrup is produced 
when fresh manure is used. He has manufactured it for14 years. This year 
he made 2,700 gallons of syrup, at a cost of about 35 cents a gallon, saying 
nothing about the worth of the seed and the leaves. The leaves are worth 
about as much to the acre as an acre of timothy. 


THE JEDDO INSTITUTE. 


The Institute at Jeddo, St. Clair county, was held in Grange Hall, January 
23 and 24. 


The programme of exercises was as follows: 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 23. 


Music. 

Prayer by Elder Barber. 

Opening address by David Quaile, Jeddo. 
usic. 
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“ Stock Breeding,” Ira H. Butterfield. 
“ Acricultural Experiments,” Prof. W. J. Beal. 
“Mixed Farming,” George Hinkson. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Music. 

“Prevention of the Ravages of the Wire Worm,” Geo. Smith. 
“Practical Physiology,” Prof. A. J. Cook. 

Essay—James Anderson. 

Essay—Mrs, Dickinson. 

Music. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Music. 
Prayer by Elder Barber. 
* Drainage,” Richard Newkirk. 
** How shall we keep our Boys on the Farm,” Prof. E, J. MacEwan. 
“* Sheep Husbandry,” Lucius Beach. 
gece Culture,” Harry Harrington. 
usic. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Music. 


‘Can Farmers Handle their own Productions with Profit?” Paschall Lamb, Wm. 
Ellithorpe. 

“« Experiments with Insecticides,” Prof. A. J. Cook. 

Essay—M. F. Carleton. 

Music. 


The invitation to hold the Institute came from Pomona grange No. 12, of 
St. Clair county. Owing to the extreme cold the train was an hour and a half 
late. It was nearly 3 o’clock before the chairman, Moses Locke, called the 
people in the well filled hall to order. Excellent music was furnished by the 
young people of the farmers’ families. A dozen or more, in connection with 
the organist, led by William Tool, interested and amused the audience. 
George McIntyre offered prayer; David Quaile made a short address of wel- 
come. 

There was an excellent attendance and a good degree of interest manifested 
throughout the sessions of this Institute. ‘The exercises were as given in the 
programme above. 


THE TRENT INSTITUTE. 


Trent Institute, Muskegon county, was held January 25 and 26. The 
patrons and others brought with them well filled provision baskets, and haying 
a cook stove and commodious apartments directly below the audience room, 
they enjoyed a good social time between each session. 

Trent is a little hamlet about four miles from Bailey’s Station, on the 
Chicago.& West Michigan railroad about thirty-five miles north of Grand 
Rapids. The building in which the sessions were held is a commodious hall 
erected and owned by the Grange organization,—a two-story building. On 
the lower floor is a large dining-room and kitchen, and on the upper floor two 
ante-rooms and a fine audience-room large enough to seat three or four hun- 
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dred persons. The severest storm of the winter occurred just before the hold- 
ing of this Institute. The snow was over two feet deep and the roads some- 
what heavy in consequence, still the attendance was large and a good degree of 
interest pervaded the meetings, which continued to increase till the close. 
The exercises commenced at 1:30 o’clock on Thursday, January 25, and con- 
tinued to the next evening. 

The programme of exercises was as follows: 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 25, 


Prayer. 

Music. 

President’s Address. 

see Most Profitable Breeds of Sheep for this Locality,’—J. Herald. 
usic. 

“The Value of Roots for Stock,’—Geo. A. Miles. 

“ Ensilage, a Cheap Substitute for Roots,’—Prof. S. Johnson. 

sateletein Cattle,’—Jos. Minnich. 
usic. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Music. 

“ Best Breeds of Swine,’—O. Whitney. 

Lecture by Prof. R. C. Carpenter, Agricultural College. 
Music. 

“Our Common Schools,”—T. J. G. Bolt. 

Question Box. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Music. 

“Most Profitable Grain Crops for this Locality,”—L. F. Seaman. 
“ Under Draining,”—Wm. Averill. 

“ Protection for Wool Growers,”—N. Whitney. 

Farm Economies,” Prof. 8. Johnson, Agricultural College. 
Music. 

“ Farmer’s Organizations,’—Geo. Bolt. 

Question Box. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Music. 

“The True Education for Farmers,’—N,. E. Whitney. 

Essay—Mrs. Woodard. 

Music. 

“ How to Keep our Boys on the Farm,”—Prof. E. J. MacEwan, Agricultural College. 


Mr. Nathan Whitney, who presided over the meeting, in his opening 
remarks spoke substantially as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The object of this Institute is to bring together 
science and practice, in lectures and discussions upon subjects relating to our 
crops, herds, and flocks. 

It is the interchange of thought that benefits us in this our chosen calling. 

In behalf of the citizens of this vicinity, I welcome you, gentlemen of the 
Agricultural College, to Muskegon county, to assist us in our first Institute 
work. : 

Fellow farmers, as the old year is past and we are entering upon the new, 
let us endeavor to avoid past errors and strive by forethought and industry to 
make greater improvements in our work. Let us learn to apply the scientific 
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truths we have come here to learn, and make this meeting a source of lasting 
good; let us strive to make two blades of grass grow where now but one stands, 
and we shall be considered public benefactors. 

It is this increase of production that has brought the golden stream to our 
shores, for eighty per cent of our exports come from the farm. 

If we each do our part it can not be otherwise than that good shall result 
from this meeting. And again, gentlemen of the Agricultural College, and 
citizens of this county, I welcome you, and invite you all to take part in the 
discussions of the Institute. 


THE GALESBURG INSTITUTE. 


Galesburg Institute was held February 7 and 8. The constitution of the 
Husbandman’s club of Kalamazoo county provides for an Institute at that 
time and this organization united with the State Board of Agriculture in 
making and carrying out the arrangements for a successful meeting. The 
committee of arrangements had prepared and published the following: 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


Address of Welcome—Wm. A. Blake, Galesburg. 
President’s address—D. T. Dell, Vicksburg. 

Farm Implements and their Care—H. Marhoff, Galesburg. 
Discussion and questions and answers. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


National Sugar Bowl—Frank 8. Kedzie, Lansing, Ass’t Professor of Chemistry, 
Agricultural College. 

Hogs and how to Handle Them— ——— 

Discussion and questions and answers. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Practical Physiology—Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing, Professor of Entomology, Agri- 
cultural College. 
Questions and answers and general talk. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


SNe recat A. J. Cook, Lansing, Professor of Entomology, Agricultural 
ollege. 

History of the Agricultural College—Dr. T. C. Abbot, Lansing, President State 
Agricultural College, 

Questions and answers and discussion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Business meeting, election of officers. 

Source of Nitrogen in Plants—Dr. R. C. Kedzie, Lansing, Professor of Chemistry, 
State Agricultural College, 

The Best Method to Handle Clover—Geo, W. Osborn, Mendon, Mich. 

Discussion and questions and answers. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


What Shall we do with our Straw—Geo. L. Sheldon, Climax. 
Dairying—Mrs. 8, M. Nichols, Kalamazoo. 
Discussion and questions and answers. 


Mr. William A. Blake, of Galesburg, gave the following address of welcome: 

To you, Mr. President, to the officers of your club, to the president and pro- 
fessors of the State Agricultural College, and to all who lend their presence to 
make up this combined farmers’ institute, in behalf of the citizens of Gales- 
burg and the surrounding agriculturists, I say welcome. 

It is in no empty formal expression that I make use of this word, but in its 
most emphatic and broadest sense. 

A retrospective glance over the year takes us back in our mind’s eye to the 
farmers’ institute held in this church, under the auspices of the County Hus- 
bandman’s Club one year ago. 

Then the signification of the word welcome was made unmistakably clear by 
the friendly manner in which our local committees received their many guests, 
and the excellent and substantial way in which the wives and daughters pro- 
vided for the requirements of the inner man. 

That was a very pleasant and a very useful meeting. It commenced with a 
very good attendance, and as the sessions progressed the audience and interest 
increased until we had a packed house of earnest, attentive people, thoroughly 
enthused with the interests of the meeting. I expect no less favorable results 
from this meeting. 

We are assembling from this and adjacent counties, and from the more 
remote parts of the State, to counsel together in regard to the all-important 
interests of agriculture. Interests of such vast importance that the very 
existence of the human race is dependent upon their successful management. 

In contemplating the magnitude of the subject involved, we are led to more 
fully appreciate the importance of this meeting, including, as it will, educated 
professional instructors, eminent scientific demonstrators, and those whose 
minds are stored with useful knowledge, obtained through an earnest, intelli- 
gent, and practical experience. 

The unsettled questions involved in this subject of agriculture, in a general 
sense, are almost innumerable. The lines of thought entertained by different 
individuals in relation thereto are wonderfully at variance. 

We see men taking their positions all along the line, from the watchful 
observer of the moon’s phases, by which he is guided in his sowing, in his 
planting, and in laying his fence blocks, to the scientific chemist who is almost 
ready to ignore the services of our mother earth, and produce the wheat, the 
corn, and the vegetables, within his own laboratory. 

Our Legislature, seeing the necessity of a more universal and complete 
knowledge of the principles of agriculture, provided for the establishment of 
an educational institution especially devoted to the dissemination of such 
knowledge as would be useful and practical to those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. 

This institution being established, with its full corps of eminent professors, 
it was soon discovered that while it was everything that could be desired to the 
students who could avail themselves of the superior advantages of its teach- 
ings, the number of persons reached, in proportion to the great number 
interested, was too small to satisfy the energetic managers of the institution. 

As the people generally could not go to the college and receive the benefits 
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there awaiting them, the professors resolved to take grip-sack in hand and go 
to the people with their store of useful knowledge. Being impracticable to go 
from house to house and impart instruction, it became necessary to designate 
points of delivery in different parts of the State, where the people could 
assemble and receive instruction. Hence the Farmers’ Institute as an 
auxiliary to the central College for the education of adults. 

The Farmers’ Institute has done and is doing a good work. Socially it is 
attractive and entertaining. As affording an opportunity for the interchange 
of thought in relation to the many important questions continually arising, 
aided by the able professors from the Agricultural College, it becomes an 
educational institution of no mean significance. 

The Farmers’ Institute cultivates friendly social relations. It tends to 
universalize useful knowledge. It energizes mental action, and is, in fact, an 
intellectual clearing-house for the comparison and settlement of many differ- 
ences pertaining to the principles of agriculture. 

To you, Mr. President, and to the Farmers’ Institute, embodying as it does 
so many excellences, allow me again to say welcome. 

Mrs. 8. M. Nichols of Kalamazoo, to whom was assigned the essay on 
* Dairying,’’ not being present, and the officers of the society not being 
apprised of the cause of her absence, and fearing a failure of that portion of 
the programme of the evening’s entertainment, the subject was assigned by 
President Dell to Mr. Lawrence, a prominent farmer, residing near Decatur, 
Van Buren county, who presented the subject with such suggestions as were 
deemed of interest and calculated to improve dairying. Mr. Lawrence is a 
gentleman of pleasant address, and in his impromptu talk did exceedingly 
well, and created quite a favorable impression here. When Mr. Lawrence had 
concluded, Mr. Cox, of Portage, and Edwin Flanders, of Comstock, repre- 
senting their wives, continued the subject, they having devoted much time in 
the improvement of the dairy. A general discussion then followed, in which 
Frank 8. Kedzie, H. Marhoff, and others participated. The Jersey cow main- 
tained the lead in this discussion, being regarded by the prominent farmers as 
the best for milk and butter. 

‘*How can I make my husband satisfied with two meals a day?” was 
announced as the next subject for discussion, Mrs. H. Dale Adams and other 
ladies participating. The former stated in the course of her remarks that 
her experience in trying to have two meals a day ended in two meals and two 
lunches, sometimes three, and asked which was the easiest, ‘*To get two 
lunches and two meals, or three meals per day?’’ General discussion fol- 
lowed, resulting in favor of three square meals per day. 

The resolutions of thanks tendered to the officers of the institute for the 
manner in which they had attended to their duties; to the president and pro- 
fessors of the State Agricultural College for their valuable essays and their 
interest in the welfare of the institute; to the choir for the fine music ren- 
dered during the sessions of the institute; to the citizens of Galesburg and 
vicinity for providing for the entertainment of the guests during the two days’ 
session; to the trustees of the Congregational and Methodist churches for the 
use of their audience room and basement for the accommodation of the insti- 
tute; and, finally, to all whoin any way contributed to the success of the 
institute, were read by J. T. Cobb, chairman of the committee, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The attendance, despite the unfavorable weather, was gratifying and the 
discussions embraced a number of important topics. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS READ AT FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 


PREPARATION OF SOIL FOR CEREAL CROPS. 


BY EUGENE DAVENPORT. 
[Read at Hastings Institute.] 


That a seed may germinate it requires moisture, heat, and air. An excess 
of the first two will be injurious; of the third not. The degree of moisture 
and heat necessary for germination varies with different seeds. The variation 
in the degree of moisture is slight. No cereal will germinate in a soil that is 
water-soaked, nor in one that is very dry. The range of temperature is con- 
siderable through which seeds will germinate, both for the same and for dif- 
ferent kinds. Very few will sprout below 40°, or above 120°. Wheat will 
grow from 41° to 102°, but succeeds best at about 84°. Corn, being a native of 
a& warmer country than most cereals, requires a higher temperature, both for 
germination and aftergrowth. It will grow from 48° to 115°, but is most 
certain at 93°. Oats will, I think, grow at a lower temperature than either 
corn or wheat, but I have nothing but inference on which to base the assertion. 

As the seed sprouts and sets up business for itself two more agents must be 
supplied, viz.: sunlight and a fertile soil in which to grow. Of the five 
requisites of plant growth, moisture, heat, light, air, and fertility, light and 
air are never present to an injurious degree. They are as free as water, as 
active, as essential, and far less harmful. As to fertility, I will say that there 
might be too much of it, but there seldom is, while extremes of heat and 
moisture are always injurious. Light acts upon the leaves of plants only, air 
directly on the leaves and indirectly upon the roots. Moisture, heat, and a 
fertile soil are concerned in the action of the root. 

So far as these agents act upon the plant above the ground they act without 
our control. The sun will shine upon the leaves and the air surround them in 
spite of us. They will do as much for the crop of a lazy man as for that of 
his diligent neighbor. But so far as they act upon the roots of plants so far 
do they act in proportion to our intelligent exertion. The art and svience of 
agriculture, if you please, is concerned with the best method of securing these 
conditions in the proper degree. The whole operation of preparation of the 
soil to this end may be classed under three heads: draining, cultivating, and 
fertilizing the soil. I will notice briefly how each tends to furnish the already 
named conditions of plant growth. 

The temperature of a soil depends upon the amount of moisture it contains, 
which, as well as the circulation of air in the soil, depends both upon drainage 
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and cultivation. So far as we control it, the fertility depends upon the pro- 
portion existing between the crops we remove and the fertilizers we apply. 


DRAINAGE. 


An undrained soil is subject to two unfavorable conditions. First, all the 
water that falls after;complete saturation of the soil must needs run off over 
the surface, and, instead of imparting fertility, dissolves it out and carries it 
off. Second, evaporation only can reduce the saturated soil to a proper con- 
dition of moisture, and the constant evaporation of a large quantity of water 
from the surface soil destroys its heat, keeping the temperature too low for plant 
growth for an undue length of time. It is a well known fact in science that 
any liquid, water especially, in passing to a gaseous form uses up or renders 
latent a large amount of heat. Translate this, and in the language of prac- 
tice it would read ‘‘A wet soil is always a cold one,’’ An incidental effect of 
evaporation, too, is the formation of a crust at the surface, and the soil in 
drying bakes and cracks. 

Some idea of this cooling effect of evaporation may be had from the follow- 
ing calculation. I do not pretend to accuracy, as I have not all necessary 
data, but it is in the main correct and errs, if at all, on the side of small 
figures and the less startling results. It is a well known fact that water, 
after heating to 212°, requires 966° additional heat to convert it into steam 
or yapor whose temperature is also 212°. Arithmetic, by the aid of tables of 
specific heats and gravities, furnishes the following: Two pounds (about a 
quart) of water, converted to vapor by evaporation, destroys heat enough to 
lower the temperature of 1,932 pounds (almost a ton), of water one degree. 
This would lower four tons of common earth through one degree. Further, 
the evaporation of seven barrels of water from an acre of ground will destroy. 
heat enough to lower the temperature of the whole acre one degree, and to the 
depth of one foot. But as much as 50 barrels are sometimes evaporated in a 
single day. We may call this scientific nonsense, essay farming, or what we 
please, but there is not one of us but suffers under its truthfulness. A proper 
draining of the soil, either natural or artificial, must not be overlooked in 
preparation for cereals. They are very sensitive to wet and cold, and if noth- 
ing better, open ditches or furrows should provide means for surplus water to 
escape. By under-draining it sinks into the soil, giving up the ammonia it has 
brought down, and filters into the drains nearly pure water. This is not an 
essay on under-draining, but we all know that when water escapes from below 
rather than from the surface, the soil is left porus rather than hard and lumpy. 
Adhesion is a surface action, and such a soil will hold more moisture in a time 
of drouth, will receive more from the air, and will give more to the roots than 
will one that is baked and hardened. 


CULTIVATION. 


The primary object of cultivation is to stir and pulverize the surface of the 
soil that has been hardened and packed by the rains. ‘The finer the soil the 
more surface there is to hold moisture and for the action of roots. In a pul- 
yverized soil the air circulates freely, decomposing its organic matter and freely 
depositing moisture in the cool soil as it does upon cooler objects above ground. 
A well cultivated field will seldom suffer from drouth. Waring says that if 
corn could be hoed every day it would do well with not a drop of rain during 
its existence. 
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FERTILIZERS. 


I shall pass the subject of fertilizers hastily, as I wish to allude to it further 
on under special methods for different cereals. As a general truth the cereals 
are the exhausting crops, and we should in some manner return the equivalent 
of what is removed, else we do poor farming. Whatever may be the returns 
the soil is not a perpetual fountain that will yield unceasingly without replen- 
ishing. It is more of a manufactory or a bank that returns us our investment 
with usury. 

The endeayor has been in the preceding not to go beyond the legitimate 
bounds of the subject. Its discussion naturally includes the objects for which 
we prepare the soil as well as the preparation itself,—the why as well as the 
how. It follows yet to speak briefly of the special preparation for each of the 
common cereals. They will be mentioned and treated as members of a regu- 
lar rotation, and in the order it seems best to grow them, whatever other crops 
may intervene. 


CORN. 


This is pre-eminently a sod ground crop. It is a strong feeder, and delights 
in a deep, fertile soil. Of all the cereals this is best able to endure and flour- 
ish on fresh manure from the yard. It is next to impossible to over-feed it. 
It ought to meet with no disaster to check its progress; for, like all rapid 
growers, it does not easily repair damages, and once discouraged is seldom a 
success. 

As a member of a rotation it naturally succeeds the grass crop, which some 
advise manuring heavily the summer before to stimulate a good growth of 
roots. Whether this is done or not, this is a crop of the rotation that should 
be manured. No other crop repays the expense of fertilizing better, or leaves 
what it does not use in a better condition for its successor. 

This sod, which I believe is better to have been manured the summer pre- 
vious, deeply plowed with a jointer plow, then rolled and well harrowed, 
makes as good a home for the corn as I ever knew of. Some may object to 
the rolling, but it is of advantage in pressing the furrows well down, prevent- 
ing sods from dragging up. It can do no harm, if the soil is dry enough, to 
work with other tools. Before we entertain any hope of raising corn either to 
“¢ sell or keep,’’ we must provide means for the surplus water to be carried off ; © 
this for reasons before stated. It will be far better if it can be done before 
the plow touches it, but by all means let it be done sometime, and by under- 
drains if possible. It must be borne in mind that corn must haye a deep soil, 
finely pulverized, and frequently stirred. It is of a nature that requires a hot 
air but a moist soil; the latter it cannot have without frequent culture. My 
subject does not admit a discussion of tools, nor manner of planting, working, 
or harvesting. As to fall plowing for corn, I have had no experience. It has 
been adyocated to kill the worms, but I am of the opinion that it will hurt the 
corn far more than it will the worms. Were it not that I have resolved not to 
say ‘‘ plaster ’”’ to-day, I should say that if it is necessary to plaster corn to get 
a crop, I believe it a sure sign that the land is in need of available manure ; 
of more food, rather than an additional means of using what little there is. 
But owing to my resolve I will pass without mentioning it. 


OATS. 


The next cereal in the rotation is usually oats. They succeed well upon 
corn stubble plowed either the fall before or in the spring. Fall plowing is 
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undoubtedly good as a means of hastening spring work, and as a means of 
breaking up heavy soils by the action of frost, provided all is not spoiled by too 
early harrowing in the spring. Bat I have small faith in it as a worm medi- 
cine. It may give the birds a chance at a few of them, but no able bodied 
worm possessed of ordinary intelligence is going to lie on top of the ground all 
winter freezing and warping, when he can be more comfortable by a little 
digging. 

‘Oats of all crops is poorly planted. It is to be deplored, when all it asks is 
a fair start. It is charged against oats that their roots grow in clusters, and 
render the ground lumpy. My little experience does not accord with the 
charge. Oat ground is oftener dusty than lumpy, and eyen when hard and 
lumpy, is due not so much to a bad habit of the oat as to having worked the 
- ground too wet the spring before. Oats will not endure standing water, but 
are not injured by a brief period of low temperature, and even snow after they 
are out of the ground. Of course the ground should be drained, then prepared 
as early as possible, but never work it wet for the sake of sowing early. It 
will take years to repair the damage done. Light rolling after sowing will 
hasten the sprouting, then mother nature tends the crop. Properly planted, 
no crop is so certain in this section as oats. 


WHEAT. 


It is supposed that the ground is already drained, and that it has received 
no fertilizers since the crop of corn. If the soil is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion it will raise a fair crop of wheat as it is, but as we intend to seed with it, 
it will be best to apply well rotted manure or other fertilizer rich in the 
nitrates. 

Clover of all crops is the best predecessor to wheat, and some advise seeding 
clover with the oats, cutting a crop of hay the next summer, then turning 
under the aftergrowth as a green manure for the wheat. I am inclined to 
think this the cheapest and best fertilizer for wheat. If barn-yard manure is 
used it should be well rotted, and used as a top dressing. When wheat follows 
oats immediately the plan has been to plow as soon as possible after removing 
the oats, allowing the wasted oats to sprout. This is well if it is not plowed 
again. Let all after culture be at the surface. I believe it is a safe rule never 
to plow wheat ground but once, even on summer fallow. Wheat does not, 
like corn, enjoy a deep, loose soil, but rather one that is compact; not baked, 
but firm. It is seldom too well worked at the surface, but may be too deeply 
worked. I question if a cultivator, so called, is useful upon wheat ground. 

To recapitulate, I think universal experience bears me out in saying that 
ground for wheat should be ploughed as long as possible before sowing, and 
only once; that the surface should be kept clean and loose, and nothing 
more. ‘The old time summer fallow is fast disappearing under our more 
intensive system. A rotation is found to be more profitable than absolute rest. 
I omit the other cereals, because they are not in general cultivation, and I 
know nothing personally of their culture. 

If I had aimed in this paper to have written a popular and high-sounding 
essay, I should have failed with this. Idid not consider it advisable to do so, 
and did not attempt it. If I have mentioned the essential points in preparing 
the soil for the growth of the grains, with the proper reasons, and this in such 
a manner as will call out a lively discussion, then I have gained my object. 
After all, success is easier upon paper than in the field. A writer always 
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farms, on his paper, very scientifically and very successfully. He knows 
nothing of failures, while out in the field we meet with ten failures to one 
success. So far as an experiment is concerned, a failure is as important as a 
success. Let none of us from a feeling of diffidence withhold our failures, for 
considered from a bread and butter standpoint, the most practical of all, 
failure or success is a matter of life and death with us. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion on Mr. Davenport’s paper had reference chiefly to the amount 
of heat rendered latent or of which the earth is deprived by the evaporation of 
water, calling for some additional statements from Mr. D. in elucidating the 
portions of his paper referring to that. 

Secretary Baird stated that it took about seven times as much heat to con- — 
vert a given quantity of boiling water into steam as it did to bring cold water 
to the boiling temperature, and this might give us some idea of how much 
warmer the soil would be from which the surface water was carried off by 
means of drainage as compared with the soil where the surplus water had to 
be taken off by evaporation. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


BY WM. H. MERRICK. 


[Read at Hastings Institute,] 


In speaking on this question I shall probably drift into that of mixed farm- 
ing as the two subjects are connected together in no small degree. Of course 
no one can adopt a system of rotation of crops unless his farm is first prepared. 
When we first clear away the forest it is only necessary to lightly stir the veg- 
etable mould to prepare it for the seed and a bountiful crop is sure to follow, 
but by continued cropping the virgin soil is soon exhausted and something more 
becomes necessary in order to keep up the fertility of the soil that a fair return 
may be had for the labor. It is true that good crops may be raised in succes- 
sion, if the soil is rich in the plant food adapted to those crops, but sooner or 
later the failure is sure to come, and the larger the crops the sooner the land 
will be exhausted. 

There has been a great deal of discussion upon the subject of the relation 
that science holds to agriculture. My own belief is that there is no other 
occupation that calls to its aid so many of the natural sciences as farming, 
but how few there are who realize it. I have often noticed than when persons 
fail to make a living in other occupations that they will in some way procure a 
piece of land, thinking, no doubt, that anybody can farm it, all that it is nec- 
essary for them to do is to plow and sow and Dame Nature will reward them by 
pouring a bountiful store into their laps, and the result is a failure. Farmers 
are slow to learn that there is no permanent success without some system of 
rotation of crops. 

There is danger to the farmer who makes a specialty of any one crop. For 
instance we will take one who devotes his farm to wheat raising. In the first 
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place, continued cropping impoverishes the soil for the reason that he sells the 
grain off his farm in the raw state and nothing is returned to the and. Then 
again it is the most expensive crop that a farmer can raise, for if it escape 
the insect, winter-killing, frost, and drouth, and promises to be a fair crop, in 
order to harvest it he must pay the highest wages, to the amount of two to 
three bushels for a day’s labor, and then just as he is ready to grasp the 
fruits of his toil it may slip through his fingers as was the case this last season, 
occasioned by forces over which he can have no control. 

Then again, if he depends entirely upon one crop the price obtained may be 
so low as to leave no profit over and above the cost of raising the same. 
Whereas, if he had foilowed a rotation of crops he would be more independent, 
having some of each kind to sell, and in a rotation the labor would be more 
evenly distributed throughout the season, thereby saving the expense of hiring 
extra help. 

I never was much in favor of summer fallowing for wheat. I believe that 
farmers make a great mistake in doing so much of it. In the first place it is 
too slow, taking two years to get a crop, which at present prices is certainly 
unremunerative. Then I do not believe that it is according to the laws of 
nature to expose the bare soil to the fierce burning heat of a summer sun; I 
think it better to be shaded by some crop. Let us see how nature works. 
Take our own beautiful State; the first settlers found its hillsand valleys 
mostly covered by extensive forests. Did you ever think what fertilizers 
nature used to produce this wonderful growth of forest trees? The answer is 
that the foliage, acting in a two or three fold capacity, first shading the soil 
from the burning heat of summer, and in autumn spreading a carpet of leaves 
to protect the earth from the frosts of winter, and in the end decaying and 
forming a fertilizer rich in all of the elements of plant food. 

Where there were no forests the wild grasses sprang up and grew in luxuriant 
profusion. Take a cultivated field and turn its soil up to the sunlight and 
leave it alone and in a few short weeks it will be covered with a mantle of 
green, showing conclusively that nature is always striving to shade the soil. 

The best system of rotation of crops is what is called the five or six years’ 
course, beginning with corn. Take a clover or timothy sod, having allowed 
the aftermath to fall back on the ground, plow cither in the fall or spring. 
I never could see much benefit in fall plowing, only as it advanced spring 
work. Above all things let the ground be well fitted, plant to corn, and give 
it a thorough tillage. 

The second course should be oats; but here let me digress from the subject 
a moment. Every farmer should keep stock enough to consume all of the 
coarse grains and fodder that he may raise. He should never sell any product 
of his farm until he has placed the last value possible into it, and that would 
be in the form of meat or dairy products. 

The manure arising from the consumption of the coarse grains and fodder I 
would haul upon the corn stubble, spreading it evenly, plowing under, and 
sowing to oats. The third course should be winter wheat, After the oat crop 
is taken off, the field should be ploughed, and if done aright, will bring to the 
surface the manure that was applied in the spring, which has become well 
rotted, and with good cultivation it is thoroughly incorporated with the surface 
soil, usually making a fine seed bed. For wheat, the upper layer of soil, to 
the depth of say four inches, should contain the manure especially for that 
crop. I have noticed that when green, rank, manure was applied in the fall, 
that it does not become evenly mixed with the soil, causing the wheat to make 
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a rank, uneven growth, liable to rust and lodge badly, thereby proving fatal 
to a good crop. ‘The fourth course should be a seeding to clover, or a mixture 
of clover and timothy. Some prefer to sow the timothy with the wheat, and 
the clover the following spring, before the ground settles. I prefer to sow 
both in the spring, as timothy sown in the fall is a detriment to the wheat. 
The spring after the wheat crop comes off, such artificial manures may be 
applied to the clover as the soil needs. The fifth year the timothy makes a 
good showing, and this crop is continued for one or more years, according to 
circumstances, or until the land is wanted to begin another rotation. 

In conclusion I would warn farmers against the danger of a system of crop- 
ping that takes everything from the soil, giving nothing in return, and any 
farmer who is guilty of so doing, not only robs and impoverishes his land, but 
robs his children, by leaving to them an inheritance of worthless, worn out 
acres, made so by a pernicious system of cropping. 


DISCUSSION. 


In answer to a question by Secretary Baird, Mr. Merrick said he had a heavy 
soil and did not often fail to get a catch of grass. When he did fail he had 
to plow again. 

Prof. Johnson referred to the prejudice against sowing wheat after oats in 
rotation, and asked for a statement on this point from the farmers present. 
A few did not approve of it, but most of those present sowed wheat after oats 
in their rotation, with good results. 


CORN CULTURE. 


BY JOHN M. HUNTER. 


[Read at Greenville Institute,] 


It seemed passing strange that our worthy friend, our chairman of commit- 
tee on programme, should select me to write a paper on the culture of Indian 
corn. We expected to hear all such matter treated both scientifically and 
practically by our Lansing friends, or at least by our local graduates. I don’t 
think I ean tell you of any scientific way of raising corn. If some city chap: 
should ask me for some instruction on corn culture, I could give him plenty. 
Why, its the easiest thing in the world to raise corn. I should tell him to 
select a good piece of sod, haul on thirty or forty loads of well rotted manure 
to the acre, plow it early in May, harrow thoroughly, work in plenty of 
compost, be sure and have plenty of fertilizers at hand, put a handful of bene 
dust in the hill at planting, another handful of Mape’s special corn manure on 
just after it comes up, cultivate often and well, and he would have no trouble 
in growing a good crop of corn. But, as I look around the room, I don’t see 
any city chap, or at least none that wants to learn how to grow corn. Here 
are mostly farmers, intelligent looking, earnest men, most of whom can raise 
a better crop of corn than I can. It looks like sending coals to New Castle, 
sol will not try. But I will tell you how I grow the crop year after year on 
my own farm. My farm of eighty acres is fenced in eight and ten acre 
fields, one of which is planted to corn each succeeding spring, always on sod, 
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and the older the sod the better; but in my rotation a sod only gets two years 
old. I never have any well rotted manure, and as most of us have to use the 
means and appliances that are at hand, without the aid of expensive fertilizers, 
I haul out the manure made the previous winter—cleaning out my barnyard 
and sheds thoroughly—spreading at the rate of about twenty loads to the acre, 
covering about six acres. About the sixth or eighth of May we commence 
plowing. I would say here that I like to run my sheep on my corn ground as 
jong as I can, feeding them night and morning. This makes me a little late 
in planting, which we do a little before the twentieth. The ground is plowed 
eight inches deep, and well harrowed before marking. 

I plant in rows three feet nine inches apart. I have been raising the Smut 
Nose for a number of years back, but lately have raised the small Yellow 
Dent. Iam not certain which of the two I like the better. On a rich, strong 
soil, I think the Dent the best; on a lighter soil would prefer the Smut Nose. 
I do not like the larger growing kinds, as the large stalks make heavy work, 
and the increase in bushels is mostly in the cob, and corn is what I am after 
(I never sell corn), so the cob does me no good. We are now ready for plant- 
ing. If I could have just three stalks to the hill I would like it, so we plant 
from three to five kernels. As soon as our corn is up we plaster at the rate of 
100 pounds per acre. We then commence to cultivate, the first time each way, 
going once in the row, as I like to break the crust as soon as possible, which, 
by this time, comes on the surface. We now keep two horses going almost 
continuously twice in the row each way, crowding closer to the hill as the corn 
grows large enough to take the dirt. The number of times we may have gone 
through the corn has nothing to do with my requirement of a well cultivated 
field of corn. It is cultivate early and often. 

By the time clover hay is fit to cut our corn ground is in good pices for the 
corn to grow. ‘There are always two or three days before harvest in which we 
manage to run the cultivator through each way, when the corn will take care 
of itself. I don’t want a horse in again at any price. 

After harvest I look through my field. Some years I find there is some wild 
buckwheat, and sorrel, occasionally some pig-weed growing in the hill; such 
was the case last summer. My twelve-years-old boy and myself, with each a 
hoe, would take five rows, passing back and forth, cut up, cover, pull up, or 
let alone, just as was needed, going over the field in a day and a half. When 
our corn was cut up there was perhaps as many weeds in the field as would 
grow on two square yards, 

Our corn is now ready to cut, which I always do near the ground. I think 
a good deal of my corn fodder, so try to save it in as good condition as possi- 
ble. We commence to cut as soon as the corn is well glazed. I always put 
forty-nine hills in a shock, seven each way, as I think a good sized shock is 
less liable to blow down than a smaller one. It leaves the stalks in a better 
condition, having the least amount exposed to the weather. Our corn when 
in shock stands in rows each way, so that in husking we take two rows along, 
hauling four shocks to a center, making one pile of corn. We save our seed 
corn as we husk, selecting those ears that come nearest the type of the kind of 
corn we are raising, which usually are not the largest ears. We leave a few 
husks on seed ears, which as early as possible are plaited and hung in the barn. 
Seed corn treated in this way never refuses to grow. 

In conclusion, I find I have told you nothing new. The essentials in raising a 
good crop of corn are: The ground in good condition, and thorough cultivation 
early in the season. Some farmers want their corn hoed. I don’t think it 
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hurts corn to hoe it, but I think the same amount of labor put on with the 
cultivator is more economical of time, and does more good. A few words in 
regard to late cultivation. I find a number of good farmers believe in it. In 
riding through the country after harvest you frequently see a horse in a corn 
field, with a man and cultivator behind him. If these men would go into a 
corn field after a heavy shower, where the soil is washed down the hill side, 
they would find the ground between the rows completely covered with a per- 
fect network of fine, fibrous, white roots. What are they doing there? Are 
they looking for a sharp piece of steel to cut and mangle them? I think not. 
I think they are looking for nourishment and moisture for the plant growing 
above them. 


POTATO CULTURE. 


BY G W. MILLER. 
{Read at Greenville Institute.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND BROTHER FARMERS,—I present my essay to you at 
this time with a good deal of reluctance. I know my inability to do the sub- 
ject justice. It isa subject that has never received the attention by the farm- 
ers that it deserves. But very little, comparatively, has been said and written 
about this important plant that figures so conspicuously in the welfare of 
nearly the whole populated world, as well as nearly every individual family. 
There is no other plant so universally grown among the people, whether rich 
or poor, 2s the potato, and yet very few grow it for profit. In order to under- 
stand our subject better I will review the history of the potato and its manner 
of introduction. The potato is a native of our own country, and was probably 
first found in the mountainous districts of tropical America. It differs but 
very little in its wild state from our cultivated potatoes, except that it is 
smaller. The potato was probably cultivated for food by the natives long 
before the discovery of America by the Europeans. 

It was first taken to Europe by the Spaniards in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and about the middle of the same century it was taken to 
Ireland and England, where it remained to be cultivated only as a garden 
curiosity, and not as an article of food. In 1628 it was a third time imported 
from America by Sir Walter Raleigh, who imagined that it might be used with 
advantage for feeding swine and cattle, and after a while that it might be use- 
ful for feeding poor people in time of famine. It was not until the seyen- 
teenth century that any measures were adopted to extend its cultivation. 

Ireland was the first country to take the lead, the potato having already 
come into cultivation there to an extent far greater than in any other country, 
and with great advantage to the people. Other countries saw the manifold 
benefits that Ireland received from its culture, so that by the middle of the 
eighteenth century it had become quite important as a field crop, but in some 
places the people were so prejudiced against it that its cultivation had to be 
promoted by compulsory regulation. It was not until the beginning of the ~ 
present century that it became recognized as a good article of food for the 
human family. 
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No more important event has ever taken place between the old and new 
world than the introduction of potatoes into the old world. . It has been the 
means of preventing the once frequent occurrence of famine. So general had 
its cultivation become, and so dependent were the people upon its resources, 
that a terrible famine resulted in Ireland from the failure of the potato crop 
in 1846 and 1847. 

The art of cultivating potatoes is so variable, differing with varieties, localities,. 
and in different soils, that it would be impossible to give anything like a general. 
rule for procedure. My experience in potato culture is very limited. It has been 
confined mostly to one variety and nearly one mode of cultivation. I have not 
followed raising potatoes on account of any secret that I might have in the 
matter, nor on account of large yields, for such are not the facts. It has 
been owing altogether to good prices, accompanied by moderate yields, which 
returned me more money four-fold than I have been able to make with any 
other crop. 

I frequently hear it remarked by farmers who make wheat their main 
dependence ‘‘There is more money in a potato crop at twenty-five cents per 
bushel than there is in the best wheat crop,’’ and yet when they plant potatoes 
they act as though they were afraid they might raise enough for themselves to 
eat. ‘They plant a row or two around the corn for the horse to destroy in 
turning around, or afew in one corner of the corn field, forgetting the fact 
that there is more money in one good acre of potatoes than in three or four of 
corn. In order to make my assertions good and to show that they will stand 
the test I will make a few comparisons by comparing the wheat and potato. 
crops for the last ten years preceding 1880. 

Wheat, I think, is the staple crop among our farmers. Therefore by com- 
paring the prices per bushel and yields per acre of the potato and wheat crops 
we can readily see if there is any money in raising potatoes. The lowest aver-. 
age price per bushel for potatoes for any one year during the ten years preced- 
ing 1880 was 39 cents, which was in 1875, with an average yield of 110.5: 
bushels per acre, making the average value per acre $43.10. ‘T'he lowest aver- 
age price per bushel for wheat for any one year during the same time was $0.944, 
which was in 1874, with an average yield of 12.3 bushels per acre, making the 
average value per acre $11.61. By comparing these values per acre we find a 
balance in favor of the potato crop of $31.49. The highest average price per 
bushel for potatoes for the same time in any one year was $0.72, which was im 
1870, with an average yield of 85.6 bushels per acre, making the average value 
per acre $62.35. The highest average price per bushel for wheat for any one 
year within the same time was $1.258, which was in 1871, with an average’ 
yield of 11.5 bushels per acre, making the average value per acre $14.47; 
showing a balance in favor of the potato crop of $47.88. The average price 
per bushel for potatoes for the ten years taken together was $0.582, with an 
average yield per acre of 87.8 bushels, making the average value per acre 
$51.10. For wheat the average price per bushel for the ten years taken 
together was $1.06, with an average yield per acre of 12.28 bushels, making 
the average value per acre $13.02. By comparing these figures we have # 
balance in favor of the potato crop of $38.08 per acre, or for the ten years: 
taken together we have $380.80, which is a pretty respectable margin in favor 
of the potato crop upon one acre of ground, provided we allow the same expenses 
for each crop. 

By comparing the amounts of the different potato crops and their prices 
with the population for the same time, I find the supply varies from 21-4 to 
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3 4-5 bushels for each person, and to bring the price below 60 cents, the crop 
must approximate very close to 34 bushels for each person. If we have a pop- 
ulation of 504 millions for 1882, we will have to raise 176,750,000 bushels, in 
order to make them bring less than 60 cents per bushel. The largest potato 
crop harvested heretofore I think was in 1879, which gave 181,000,000 bushels, 
aud the price was 44 cents per bushel, making the average value per acre 
$43.09. In the same year Michigan gave her largest crop, which was 10,994, - 
$00 bushels, and sold for 41 cents per bushel, the average yield being 113 
bushels per acre, making the value per acre $46.33. In the year 1879 Michi- 
gan ranked as the fifth potato State in the Union. Only four others haying 
raised larger amounts, and for quality Michigan stands at the head. 

With these few figures I will leave this matter for your consideration, and 
pass along to the most difficult part of my paper, to wit: How to raise 
potatoes. 

The manner of growing potatoes is so variable that I can do no better than 
to give my experience. ‘The first and most important part is to select the right 
variety, and thus far I think my judgment has served me correctly. I plant 
nothing but Early Rose. For a good quality, early maturity, expense in keep- 
ing clean, and in digging, and for one that will always sell for the highest 
price in the market, the Early Rose has no equal. Since I have been raising 
them, there have been no less than a dozen different varieties recommended as 
a superior to the Early Rose, but they have failed to stand the test, and the 
Early Rose is yet the standard in the market. After selecting a variety to 
plant, the next question that arises is what kind of ground shall they be 
planted upon. I prefer a clover sod, one that was mowed or pastured the 
summer before. As to the merits of such a piece of ground I need not speak. 
I prefer it without manure, as the potatoes will be smoother, of a better quality, 
and not so easily affected by disease. I think the best time to plant Early 
Rose potatoes is about the first of June. The old bugs are then through 
flying, and by the time the young ones begin to prospect the potatoes will be 
nearly ripe. I also think that potatoes planted at this time of the season, 
when the ground is warm and dry, are not so much affected by drouth. I 
plant in rows three feet apart each way, which is about the right distance to 
be conveniently worked, and to insure a good yield of a good quality. I plant 
small potatoes, by dropping one for each hill, and do the covering with a hoe, 
which I think is the only tool that can be successfully used in covering 
potatoes. Ido not think small potatoes better than large ones, but they are 
more convenient in dropping, and good for nothing else, so that when potatoes 
are high, there is quite an item saved in the bill of expense. That small 
potatoes are good for seed, and do not cause the potato crop to degenerate, I 
am perfectly satisfied. I have planted small ones for the last seven consecu- 
tive years, and instead of my potatoes running out, they are growing better. 

I also think that a potato should be planted whole in order to get the best 
results. It will commence to grow sooner, propagate earlier, and withstand a 
drouth better. 

I find that no more stalks or vines grow from a whole potato than from its 
half if planted alone. 

The work among potatoes should be nearly all done with a horse and shovel 
plow, which is about the only tool required in tending Early Rose. They 
require a good deal of earth to be thrown around them in order to keep them 
covered. I believe they succeed best in being planted upon the top of the 
ground, as they nearly all grow in a bunch, necessarily causing the ground to 
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move that they may have room. Work among potatoes should be stopped 
when they begin to blossom, or they will give a second crop of small potatoes. 
The best tool that I have yet seen for digging potatoes is a spading fork with 
four flat tines. 

In conclusion I must say that I have not had time to give this paper the 
study that this occasion demands. If, however, I have said enough to induce 
more farmers to raise potatoes, and to show them that a crop of potatoes, even 
though a partial failure, is better than a wheat crop, I have done some good. 


THE RIPENING OF WHEAT. 


BY R. C. KEDZIE. 
{Read at Greenville and Macon Institutes.] 


The wheat crop of the United States is of great importance, because it is a 
staple agricultural production in nearly every State and territory of our Union. 
. The grain is also important, because it furnishes the leading article of food for 
civilized man. Both as consumers and producers Americans are interested in 
this leading cereal. Any circumstance, therefore, which may affect its produc- 
tion or modify its nature as food, becomes a matter of general interest. 

One of the circumstances which has a modifying influence upon the quantity 
and the quality of wheat is the time of cutting the grain. There is some 
diversity of opinion respecting the time when wheat should be cut in order to 
secure the best results, some advocating early cutting, and others recommend- 
ing that the grain should become dead ripe before harvesting. The plea for 
complete ripening, like the plea for flinty wheats as a class, is based upon the 
claim that only the hard and flinty wheats have the desirable amount of gluten ; 
that the early ripened and the soft wheats are so deficient in gluten that good 
flour cannot be made from them, and only the hard wheats possess the requisite 
amount of gluten. 

The true explanation of this exaltation of the flinty wheats, and the depreci- 
ation of the soft wheats, is that there has been a revolution in the methods of 
milling by the introduction of the patent process. Under the old method of 
milling when the grinding was completed at one operation, the soft wheats were 
in demand, and early cutting, while the ‘‘berry was in the dough,” was rec- 
ommended. But since the new process has been introduced, in which the 
grinding is accomplished in successive stages, and the highest prized and 
priced flour is now made from the middlings, which formerly were discarded 
as unfit for human food, a very different quality of wheat is desired. The soft 
wheats are no longer in demand, but the hard and flinty wheats which will 
produce the largest amount possible of middlings for purifying, making the 
“«new process flour.”” The farmer is urged to discard his white winter wheat, 
and to let his wheat stand till dead ripe, in order to secure the hard and flinty 
berry. This is fair and legitimate, and should give offense to no one, for the 
miller has the right to give the preference to one quality of wheat berry over 
another quality; but the case becomes different when he alleges as the ground 
for such preference that the soft wheat is so deficient in gluten as to be inca- 
pable of making good flour, and that the formation of gluten is one of the 
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latest acts in ripening of wheat, and that the early ripened berry is so deficient 
in gluten as to be unfit for milling. The question, then, becomes one not of 
physical texture but of nutritive value. The farmer resents the imputation 
that his grain is deficient in the mest important nutritive principle, while the 
consumer becomes solicitous lest he may be using a flour not up to the stand- 
ard in nutritive value. 

There would have been less heat in this discussion if the miller had frankly 
said that in consequence of a great change in the process of milling, wheat of 
a very different texture is now in demand, without attempting to drive out the 
wheats which had been standards of excellence by representing them so defic- 
ient in gluten as to be unfit for his use. The farmer replies: ‘* My white 
winter wheat had enough gluten five years ago, and commanded the highest 
price. Why has it become so poor in gluten?’’ It is hardly, fair for the 
miller to attempt to cover his change of base from white to flinty wheats by 
this flank movement of asserting that the soft wheats are deficient in gluten. 

But if it is true that the hard and flinty wheats alone contain the desirable 
quantity of gluten, and that gluten is the last principle developed in tho pro- 
cess of ripening, it is important for all classes that the facts should be known, 
because in the long run the truth can wrong no one. 

We are told that the wheat of warm climates is richer in gluten and more 
flinty in texture than wheat of cold climates. Some persons seem to 
assume that the flinty quality of such wheat is in consequence of its large ~ 
content of gluten, and that the hardness of any wheat is proportioned to its 
content of gluten; that since the wheat of this climate becomes more flinty 
by over-ripening, this change must be attended by an increase of gluten in the 
last stages of ripening. 

The composition of wheat at different periods of growth seemed to mea 
subject of so much importance that I determined to give it a careful investiga- 
tion. In such a study it was not my desire to view the subject from the 
standpoint of either the farmer or the miller. My aim was to establish data 
rather than to formulate opinions. It seemed to me that for such an investi- 
gation the most trustworthy conditions would be furnished by chemical analysis 
of the wheat at different stages of growth. 


SELECTING SPECIMENS. 


A field of Clawson wheat, which appeared to be very uniform in its growth 
and in the quality of its soil, was selected for one set of specimens, and 
another similar field of Schumacher wheat for a parallel set of specimens. 1 
decided to take two sets of specimens of different varieties of wheat in order 
to eliminate the influence of individual peculiarities in either variety. 

I began to gather my specimens on June 26, 1879, and gathered a specimen 
of each yariety at 9 o’clock A. M. for twenty-one successive days, a period 
embracing the progressive changes of the berry from its early formation, and 
before the contents of the berry were milky in color, up to the time of dead 
ripeness. The Schumacher, however, wasfound to be somewhat in advance of 
the Clawson through the whole series, and the berry was in the milk at the 
first cutting. It seemed to keep about five days in advance of the Clawson. 

A small bundle of the grain was cut, labeled, and placed to ripen and dry 
in an airy room, so as to give the best possible conditions in harvesting, and 
every bundle was subjected to the same treatment in drying and ripening. 
When fully dry the grain was beaten out by hand, winnowed, and preserved 
in glass jars for chemical analysis. The grain thus ripened on the stalk, as it 
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slowly dried in the sheltered room, was different from what it would have been 
if threshed out as soon as out, but the difference was the same for all, and the 
grain thus matured would represent the results secured by ripening under the 
most favorable of harvesting at the several periods of cutting. 


CONDITION AT TIME OF CUTTING. 


The following diary will give some idea of the condition and development of 
the berry and the ripening of the stalk at the successive periods of cutting. 
I also include a brief statement of the condition of the weather, which may 
assist in explaining the rapid changes which took place at certain stages of 


growth. 
=] 
= iS Mean Daily Peery of Siveues of oT and Berry Degree of Ripeness of Stalk and Berry of 
es Temperature. of Clawson Wheat at the Several Schumacher Wheat at the Several 
AS Periods of Cutting Periods of Cutting. 
] 7724° Stalk green; berry watery and im- Stalks green; berry milky, easily 
Sine Cloudy. mature; a little milky. crushed by fingers, sweet. 
75° Stalk green, ard leaves rusted Stalk green; berry easily crushed 
PTs é slightly; berry very immature, some- | by fingers, milky and sweet. 
Rain 
P what milky. 
3 6234° Berry milky and sweetish; color of Berry more milky, but greenish; 
ae Rain berry green. can be crushed by fingers, sweet. 
4 68°. _ Berry milky and sweet; still green Berry yellowish, milky Gough; fin- 
aa Cloudy in color, gers stained by milk wh’n be’ng cr’shd. 
5 70%°. Berry milky, sweet, green; no Straw becoming yellow; Lerry in 
ned Clear dough, milky-dough condition. 
6 723°. Straw still green; berry milky, Berry in the dough; crushed be- 
Rees Clear. sweet, greenish in color, no dough. tween thumb nails stains them. 
7 773°. Cloudy Stalks green, but leaves yellow; ber Straw purplish, but leaves green; 
---"| and raining. | ry more milky, sweet, yellow-green, | b’ry inthedoughand bec’ming yell’w. 
8 79°, Hot and Straw green; heads yellowish, berry Head brown; berry deep yel’w, stiff 
----| close, cloudy.| yellow-green, thick milk, sweet. dough, can be crnshed by thumb nails. 
9 6625°. Cooler Stalks and heads turning yellow; Berry brown, hard; difficult to 
----| and cloudy. | berry milky-dough, sweet. crush between thumb nails. 
10 712g°. Stalks and heads yellowish green; Berry crushes dry; grain harvested 
ae Clear. Perey eas ppcee en mere SOue ny to-day. 
78°. Stalks yellowish; heads begin to . ; 
11... Rain in night,| bend; berry thin dough,a little sweet. Straw purplish red and fully ripe. 
R 73°. Straw yellow; heads bend more; Heads bend over; stalks becoming 
Sos Rainy berry in the dough, only a little sweet. | brown and leaves dry. 
13 153° Heads bend over; berry stiff) 
rita Cloudy dough. 
M 74°, Berry crushes dry between thumb! 
Saas Clear nails; harvested to-day. H 
15 76°. Berry nearly dry and becoming | 
----! Rain innight. | hard; straw entirely ripe. | 
16 75°. Berry dry and hard; stalks a full | 
re a vetaibe i b hell | 
= A Stalks over-ripe; berry shells on . : 
M--_- Clear handling sheaf. f Ripe and over ripe. 
° 
hae Paes Stalks becoming brittle. | 
10 =: Gra Stalks becoming brown and brittle. | 
sas 
20... Glesds Manifestly dead-ripe. | 
oeea 78°, “Still dead.”’ j 


The condition of the grain after ripening on the stalk is best exhibited by 
the specimen of each day’s cutting now placed before you. 


THE GROSS PRODUCT PER ACRE AT EACH CUTTING. 


The amount of grain as influenced by the period of cutting is a question of 


practical importance to the farmer. 


In making this estimate I confined my 


attention to the weight of perfectly dry berry, because I was satisfied that any 
variation in amount of grain, attendant upon changes during growth, arises 
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from yariation in the size and weight of the berry, and not from any change in 
the number of grains growing on a given area, since new grains would not 
form during the period of ripening, and all those already formed would pass 
through the successive stages of development more or less completely. In this 
way there were eliminated several sources of error incidental to measuring 
the grain produced on a given area, such as the loss of grain in handling, and 
from incomplete threshing, varying productiveness of different plots of soil, 
etc. All broken kernels and foreign substances of every kind were removed, 
but no grains were removed in consequence of imperfect development. ‘The 
grain was then poured into the scale-pan of a delicate balance, and ten 
grammes carefully weighed out and the number of grains of wheat counted. 
This was repeated ten times for each specimen and one-tenth of the sum of 
the whole was taken as representing the number of kernels of wheat for the 
_ weight of ten grammes. 

The gross product of grain at the several stages of growth would be directly 
as the weight of the kernels, and inversely as the number of kernels required 
to produce a given weight. 

The ayerage number of grains of wheat required to weigh ten grammes at 
the several periods of cutting is given in the following table. I have also 
estimated the number of bushels of grain at the different periods of cutting, on 
the supposition that each variety of wheat produced thirty bushels to the acre 
as its maximum. The table also contains the percentage of nitrogen, cellulose, 
and ash, at the different periods of growth: 


TABLE I. 
CLAWSON. ScHUMACHER. CLAWSON. ScHUMACHER. 
S 2 
NUMBER ie g = = 
OF CUTTING. = a a =| 
i 3 8 & BS} & S Ee 3 
Bao ie Bas ett dae 2 | 3 
S | os a 2 3 : £ = = 
S 8 E 3 & E = = co = 3 a 
a pe) Z ica] A oO <q A 'é) < 
th oy eee 704 11.23 484 16-11 | 2:62) |) 4:03'| 2°72 | 2.72 3.40 2.20 
hg sh AES st 592 13.34 447 17.44 1 2.36 | 4.05 | 2.48 | 2.73 | 3.42 2.21 
See eae: 531 14.91 455 I | eRe I Bias) Ih CLs Parlay Pek aiil 2.19 
Ae ee Seo 471 16.81 383 90.37 | 2.09 | 3.47 | 2.24 | 2.53 |} 2.90 2.18 
[Syrair Sece mn ee a oe 454 17.44 365 23.00 | 2.04 | 3.29 | 2.04 | 2.51 | 2.86 2.05 
(SRD eas Hol pea ets 362 21.87 332 93.49 | 1.98 } 3.16 | 1.97 | 2:42 | 2588 2.00 
re a ae 384 20.62 320 94 (37 4) 12940) 53.18 | 1:96 | 2iS8 esa 1.97 
SS Rabe tt eye 327 24.23 308 95.32 | 1.96 | 3.08 | 1.90 | 2.45 | 2.80 1.98 
ly ee ae 316 25.03 304 25.66 | 1.90 | 2.80 | 1.80 | 2.87 | 2.83 1.96 
LO Sac: 290 27.31 260 30.00 | 1.89 | 2.80 | 1.81 | 2.29 | 2.76 1.94 
Ne ee ese STG 28.69 267 OTe 96) | 2279 Wor |) 2a ee 1.92 
LDP RSE 282 28.08 260 830.00 | 2.00 | 2.40 | 1.94 | 2.36 | 2.68 1.96 
1S 15 Se er 267 29.66 261 29.88 |} 1.98 | 2.25 | 1.91 | 2.89 | 2.45 19L 
Via en Ee 272 29.12 262 99:77 | 1.92 | 2.20 | -1.89 || 2:39 | 23h 1.93 
TD SEA aes. 2 264 30.00 266 29.36 | 1.92 | 2.26 | 1.87 | 2.387 | 2.26 1,90 
LG See sere. S 272 29.12 263 99:65 | 1.87 | 2.15 | 1.82 | 2.39 | 2.21 1.86 
LY ee od a he 270 29.27 260 80.00 | 1.97 | 2.26 | 1.86 | 2.36 | 2.24 1.87 
SE eee gaeeans 277 28.69 260 30.00 | 1.94 | 2.86 | 1.88 | 2.27 | 2.29 1.86 
AOR. CSL eS ORe 268 29.55 262 29.36 | 1.94 | 2.40 | 1.27 | 2.25 | 2.33 1.85 
AU ee Serle Se 272 29,12 272 98.67 | 1.94 | 2.88 | 1.79 | 2.22 | 2.37 1.84 
2 ES EPICA oe ee 268 29.55 276 98.26 | 1.92 | 2.39 | 1.78 | 2.21 | 2.36 1.86 
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It will be seen that the Schumacher is about five days in advance of the 
Clawson; that the growth of each kind proceeds by a somewhat uneven pro- 
gression, the increase of growth bearing some relation to the preceding daily 
temperature, because the specimens were gathered in the morning. 

The falling off in the seventh cutting of Clawson is curious, and I can offer 
no explanation. After the complete ripening of the grain there is a sensible 
decrease, showing that the common impression among farmers that there is 
diminished production of grain when harvesting is delayed too long, is well 
founded. ‘This loss is not from careless handling of the grain or from drying 
by oyer-ripening. The loss is a real one, thongh not large. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


The wheat was powdered by prolonged beating in an iron mortar, and sifting 
this in a wire sieve of 38 meshes to the inch, and this process repeated till the 
entire quantity taken had passed through the sieve. The amount of water in 
each specimen was determined by prolonged heating in the steam bath and 
cooling in a sulphuric acid desiccator till there was no further loss of weights, 
and the entire loss of weight was taken as water. The results of all analyses 
and other estimations are based upon water-free material. 

The ash was determined by prolonged burning in a shallow platinum dish, 
kept at a low red heat till the ash burned white, and the ash was weighed with 
its natural contents of carbonic acid. The percentage of ash is given in Table 
I, which shows a regular decline as the grain develops by formation of ash-free 
carbhydrates. 

The cellulose was estimated by boiling in water containing 11 per cent 
sulphuric acid, then with water and repeating process; then with 14 per cent 
caustic potash solution—then boiling with water and washing the crude 
cellulose with alcohol and ether, following Hennebergh’s method. ‘The crude 
cellulose was then dried in water bath to constant weight; then incinerated 
and the weight of ash deducted, when the residual weight was taken as 
cellulose. No estimate was made of the small amount of nitrogen which it 
contained. ‘The cellulose was of a light brown color. 

The percentage of cellulose regularly decreased from the earliest formation 
of the grain up to the time of ripening, the amount being greater in the first 
cuttings of Clawson than in those of Schumacher, because of its more 
immature condition. After ripening there is an increase of cellulose, showing 
that over-ripening is attended by a loss of nutritive material, if we consider 
dense cellulose as indigestible. ‘The increase of cellulose seems to be in inti- 
mate relation to the process of hardening exhibited in dead ripening. 

The nitrogen was determined in the usual way by combustion with soda- 
lime, and the amount of albuminoids estimated by multiplying the nitrogen 
by 6.4. The percentage of nitrogen is given in Table I, and the estimated _ 
amount of albuminoids in the dry substance is given in Table II, 
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TABLE II. 
PER CENT GLUTEN, - AcREAGE Propucts; | ACREAGE Propucts; 
Nx i ata WATER. LBS. ALBUMINOIDS. Las. CARBHYDRATES. 
No, : 
| 

Clawson. |Schumacher.| Clawson. |Schumacher,} Clawson. |Schumacher,| Clawson. |Schumacher, 
i teams 16.77 17.40 9.81 12.81 113.00 168.19 515.32 544,28 
a2. 15.10 17.41 10.96 11.97 120.86 ; 182.18 627.27 805.31 
se 15.16 17.60 aS 12.76 135.62 180.86 707.65 790.41 
eae 13.37 | 16.19 ioe 12.69 134.85 197.87 805.66 962.24 
Pyean | 13.05 | 16.06 11.83 15.44 136.56 221.63 854.07 | 1,091.68 
Gane 12.67 15.49 16 bye! 166.25 218.63 | 1,078.64 | 1,122.00 
ieee 1 15.23 10.85 12.06 153 54 221.78 | 1,020.37 1,169.95 
Sans 12.54 15.68 10.46 11.90 180.30 238.21 | 1,201.10 | 1,208.37 
(eee 12.16 15.42 10.83 14.93 182 62 237.40 | 1,239.20 | 1,230.46 
UV S82 12.09 14.55 11.66 11.64 198.11 262.90 | 1,364.95 | 1,452.50 
ese 12.54 15.17 12.41 12.04 215.86 255.87 | 1,434.63 1,312.79 
Then 12.80 15.10 13.53 11.54 215.65 272.79 | 1,396.03 1,443.33 
Tees 12.67 15.29 13.50 11.52 225.47 274.02 | 1,480.10 | 1,340.62 
142 oe 12.28 15.29 12.62 ea 214.56 273.11 | 1,461.18 1,435.30 
iby ee 12.28 15.17 14.51 12.62 221.04 265.72 | 1,504.66 1,412.60 
1G-e5* 11.90 15.29 _ 13.53 12.14 209.31 272.00 | 1,469.10 1,434.60 
le sie 12.80 15.10 15.54 12.44 924.79 272.80 | 1,459.01 1,453.22 
Wei 12.41 14.52 S37 11.99 213.62 263.72 | 1,434.79 | 1,461.58 
TOtee | 12.41 14.40 12.58 V2 220.00 260.15 | 1,479.07 | 1,464.61 
AM 33 | Sale bl 14.20 12.85 12.05 916.83 244,27 | 1,458.51 1,393.51 
7A yeas 12.28 14.14 12.40 12.86 217.72 239.76 | 1,471.35 | 1,376.30 


By Table II. it will be seen that the highest percentage of albuminoids is 
formed in the earliest stages of growth, and it falls off regularly to the com- 
plete ripening of the seed, which contains relatively less albuminoids than at 
any previous period of growth. The claim that gluten is principally formed 
near the close of the process of ripening, and that the dead ripe wheat con- 
tains more gluten than wheat harvested at some earlier period of growth, 
receives no support from the results of these analyses. 

The hard and flinty berry secured by over-ripening is no richer in gluten 
than the soft berry secured by early harvesting. Jam now speaking of the 
percentage composition, and claim that a hundred pounds of early ripened 
wheat will contain a greater number of pounds of aibuminoids than will a 
hundred pounds of the same wheat at a later period of ripening, when the 
accumulation of starch and other carbhydrates will have lowered the relative 
amount of albuminoids. But while the albuminoids are centessimally greater 
at early periods of growth, the acreage product increases with the growth of 
the crop up to a certain stage of ripening (when the grain crushes dry), and 
after this period there is no increase either relatively or absolutely. If the 
dead-ripe wheat is better for the miller than wheat cut at an earlier period, it 
is in consequence of the physical properties of the flinty berry, and not from 
any change in the chemical composition or increase of nutritive value. 


CARBHYDRATES. 


One significant change in the process of ripening was the rapid accumula- 
tion of starch. So rapid was the accumulation of the carbhydrates, that while 
the albuminoids increased in actual amount the increase of carbhydrates was 
so much more rapid that the percentage of albuminoids fell off continually up 
to the period of ripening, and when the storing up of starch was completed 
the ripening of the grain was also complete. 
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STRAW. 


No effort was made to determine the food-value of the straw at the different 
periods of cutting. The grain so far outranks the straw in money value that 
the farmer is willing to sacrifice the straw, if thereby he may secure a corres- 
ponding increase of value in his grain; but the farmer is well aware of the 
rapid deterioration of the straw by allowing it to stand till the grain is dead- 
ripe, and if the dead-ripening is attended by no real increase of value in the 
grain, but an actual loss in the amount of grain, and the straw deteriorates 
greatly in the meanwhile, he may conclude that it is best to cut his grain as 
soon as ripe and thus save himself from needless loss. 

In the hope of doing something toward placing agriculture upon a scientific 
basis, I offer this contribution to the chemistry of the ripening of wheat. 

In making this investigation I have enjoyed the hearty and efficient codpera- 
tion of R. F. Kedzie, then my assistant in chemistry, and now Professor of 
Chemistry in the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, who 
made all the analyses and otherwise assisted me in a most satisfactory manner. 


SORGHUM SUGAR. 


BY F. S. KEDZIE, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


[Read at Galesburg and Armada Institutes. | 


The later statistics show the American people to be the greatest sugar con- 
sumers of the entire world; the average being fifty pounds per head annually. 
Of the amount consumed only one-third is produced in this country, the bal- 
ance being imported, mainiy from the West Indies. The amount of money 
thus expended for foreign sugar is something enormous, and has long ago 
attracted the attention of political economists to means of increasing the sugar 
production at home. Attempts have been made to introduce the culture of 
the sugar beet, and the manufacture of beet sugar in a manner similar to the 
French and German method. These attempts have uniformly failed to be 
paying investments, with the single exception of California, on account of the 
large amount of capital required and the difficulties experienced in raising 
the beets in sufficient quantity to keep the machinery employed. 

Within the past five years the making of sugar from sorghum and green 
corn stalks has attracted the attention uf many skilled and earnest scientific 
men. Commissioner of Agriculture Le Duc and various State Legislators have 
given their aid and attention to forward the cause of home-made sugar from 
sorghum. 

Many persons have studied the chemistry of the sorghum cane and its juices 
from the earliest period of its growth until the cane was dry and the leaves 
rustled in the late autumn breeze. All kinds of processes known to science 
and suggested by superstition have been essayed. Patents have been taken 
out, and mysterious compounds lettered ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’, in distinction from 
delusive and unknown ‘‘X”’ and “‘ Y’’, have been freely offered for sale, with 
the seductive proviso that you have the ‘‘exclusive right to use in your town- 
ship.”’ 
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Chemical analysis showed the cane (crystallizable) sugar to be there in pay- 
ing amount, but how to get it out in the crystalline form has been the task 
which for a long time seemed almost impossible to perform, but the past year 
and a half has seen the erection and successful operation of two extensive 
sugar manufactories: The Rio Grande Sugar Works, located near Cape May, 
N.J., and Champaign Sugar Works, located at Champaign, Illinois. 

The Rio Grande Works are located in a country that is so sandy that almost 
nothing will grow except sorghum. One thousand acres were raised during 
the past year, and they expect to produce 500,000 pounds of sugar. 

In a letter from a person who had visited the works during the working up 
of the crop, itis stated that the entire cost of the planting and cultivating of the 
crop is covered by the sale of seed at 65 cents per bushel. The Rio Grande 
Company intended to plant 2,000 acres the coming season, and probably will 
do so, but they were met with an obstacle they themselves produced. Seeing 
the marked success which the company have had, the land owners in the 
vicinity immediately raised the price of their sand plains, which heretofore 
they had been only too glad to part with at a very nominal price, and required 
the company to pay a round sum as a tariff on success. 

With perhaps greater success has the Champaign Sugar Manufacturing Com- 
pany closed their first year of operation. Starting with a capital of $30,000, 
they raised 250 acres of cane, from which was produced 125,000 pounds of sugar 
and 22,500 gallons of molasses. The company, after paying all expenses, 
making an allowance of ten per cent for wear of machinery and buildings, 
have declared a dividend of eight per cent on the capital, and have $3,000 
surplus to pay expenses at the opening of another season. They have also 
increased the capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. ‘The process of manufac- 
ture in use by the company, and which they have patented is very simple. 
The cane juice after being crushed is neutralized with lime, heated to boiling, 
skimmed, allowed to settle slightly, then drawn off into evaporating pans and 
reduced down to semi-syrup. It is then filtered through animal charcoal to 
clear it, and boiled to mush sugar in a vacuum pan. The mush sugar is 
shoveled into iron tanks on wheels, called sugar wagons, and conveyed into 
the crystallizing room, where it is kept from 24 to 48 hours at the temperature 
of 70° to allow the formation of good sized sugar crystals. It is finally taken 
to the centrifugal, where the molasses and sugar finally part company, the 
sugar left behind being in the state of these samples exhibited. It is now 
ready for market and readily brings 8 cents per pound at the works. 

Besides these two large factories, there are smaller ones in Minnesota and 
Kansas and elsewhere, scattered throughout the southern, central, and western 
States 

Like other new enterprises, sugar making from sorghum has many enthusi- 
astic men, who think and essay to prove that the production of sugar from 
this plant is the enterprise which excels all others in its value and importance. 
One devotee feeds his family on flap-jacks made from crushed sorghum seed ; 
another beds his cattle with the dried crushed stalks; and still another stuffs 
his hired man’s bed with the material which possibly makes that individual 
more anxious to be called early in the morning than is usually the case. 

The seed is valuable as feed for animals, being but little inferior to corn. 
Paper can and has been made from the refuse begasse, and is quite remarkable 
for its toughness. 

But we are not here to discuss the question of success of sugar from sorghum 
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as a manufacturing enterprise, but to consider fully and discuss the question: 
‘** Can the ordinary farmer, with the means at his disposal, and with the time and 
experience which he may have, afford to make or try to make sorghum sugar ?’’ 

In discussing this question, I take it for granted that by saying ordinary 
farmer, we mean the farmer who has a certain amount of capital, not large by 
any means, that he has some help besides his own individual exertions, and 
that he, like the majority, raises a variety of crops. 

Beginning sorghum sugar manufacture without experience, he is almost 
certain to fail the first year. To produce sorghum sugar steam heat is abso- 
lutely essential, for with the slight control which a person can have of an open 
fire the making of any amount of sugar is impossible. Sugar can be made 
but not with profit. 

He must have then steam heat. After he has got the sugar in the form of 
mush sugar it must be kept for a day or two in tubs or vats in the crystallizing 
room, in which the temperature never falls below 70°, and finally the sugar 
and molasses must be thoroughly separated. At the southern sugar planta- 
tions this is frequently done by allowing the molasses to drain away through 
@ coarse sieve, but with sorghum a centrifugal is absolutely essential. 

It is apparent then that the essentials for sugar manufacture are steam heat, 
a warm crystallizing room, a centrifugal, and I may add considerable experi- 
ence; for I doubt if any person has ever made sugar without paving the way 
to final success by failures numerous and extensive. 

Steam heat is expensive, and one who is about to use it can safely double 
the figures used by a representative of the steam heating company in calcu- 
lating the actual outlay for boiler, pipes, valves, etc. 

Sugar making then requires three things which most farmers have not: 

First, Experience ; 

Second, Steam heat ; 

Third, A centrifugal. 

Being destitute of these essentials, it will not be to his interest or advantage 
to visit a manufactory to get the experience, and to go to a large outlay for 
steam and a centrifugal. No; the sorghum sugar industry must, as it appears 
at present, be left in the hands of capital sufficient to hire skilled labor and 

ni sh machinery too expensive to be owned by the farmer alone. 

An association of farmers forming a company for the making of sugar 
would seem the best way in which to bring the farmer and factory nearest 
together. 

A company organized in this way would seem as likely to be successful as 
any of our cider and apple jelly factories which are spread over the State. 
Near the college there is now a cider mill, which also works up sorghum 
brought to it into syrup, and with an increased outlay for boilers, vacuum, pan 
and centrifugal, could make sugar. 

Codperation must be employed to produce sugar profitabiy; individual 
farmers can not accomplish it. 

There now seems a new industry opened to the farmer and manufacturer. 
Analysis of sorghum cane made at the college and elsewhere shows it to con- 
tain three-fourths as much crystallizable sugar'as the southern cane. It can 
be grown at one-third less cost, for while the southern cane requires constant 
cultivation and attention for a year, the sorghum only requires three months. 
The southern cane has no useful by products like the valuable seed of sorghum. 

It is certainly more difficult to extract the crystallizable sugar from the 


ol 
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sorghum juice than from southern cane, on account of the numerous foreign 
materials, such as gum glucose and particles of crushed stalk which exist in 
large amount in the juice as it comes from the mill. This difficulty has stood 
in the way for years past. Every one tasted the sugar and recognized its being 
there, analysis verified it, but being led astray by the analogy of maple sap, 
thinking it was only necessary to boil it down thick enough, it would then 
crystallize, we have left one of the most, if not the most, valuable sugar 
producing plants to waste its sweetness on the desert air. This is not an 
unheard-of proceeding, for during the first twenty-five years of sugar-cane 
growing in Louisiana failures were as numerous as successes, and until 
improved methods of boiling and defecating were introduced, the growing of 
cane was considered a dangerous financial venture. 

But with sorghum the sugar is there, and has been now extracted in large 
amount in the condition which these excellent samples indicate. It is a pure 
crystalline sugar, devoid of grassy taste, and of such quality that, used on the 
table or in the kitchen, is found equal in every respect to the southern sugar. 
It pays to produce it—let the figures given by the Champaign sugar works and 
their increase of capital stock, bear wituess. 

Unlike the southern cane it can be profitably grown in any portion of the 
Union where corn can be produced. It is not a tender crop; it will stand 
more frost than corn without injury. It makes the best of forage—fed care- 
fully either in the green state or dried, it is greedily consumed by cattle and 
horses. In Tennessee farmers fatten their mules and stock on the shoots sent 
up after the first crop has been removed for sugar. 

Sorghum requires very little if any stable manure; it is spoiled for sugar 
and syrup by a heavy manuring. When grown on land heavily manured both 
syrup and sugar have a saline taste. 

The sugar industry from sorghum is on the road to certain success. 
Bounties are offered in many States for each ton of cane grown or pound of 
sugar produced. Michigan is not behind. At the last session, the Legislature 
passed an act exempting from taxation all property used in the manufacture of 
sugar for a period of five years from January 1, 1882, and offering a bounty of 
two dollars for every hundred pounds of sugar made. The President of our 
State Agricultural Society calls attention to the subject in his annual address, 
and recommends the offering of a prize for the best samples of sugar 
exhibited. 

Let some of Michigan’s farmer capitalists unite to start a sugar factory, 
and a new industry will reveal itself of which we can now have but a slight 
idea. The one hundred millions which we annually expend abroad for sugar 
will be retained at home, and another vexed topic in political economy will be 
laid in its final resting place, for we shall be able to say we grow our own 
sugar as we now say we grow our own wheat. 

The subject of the profitable production of sugar and syrup from sorghum 
having been brought to notice, and the legislature considering it of sufficient 
practical importance to warrant investigation, money was appropriated at the 
last session, and the work of investigation committed to the Agricultural 
College. 

Two crops of sorghum have been raised and worked up. ‘The first in 1881; 
the second during the past season. I will discuss first the 

OROP OF 188). 


A clear understanding of what has been done can be best conveyed by giving 
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the history of the culture of the crop from its planting until the juice was 
made into syrup. 


LAND AND PREPARATION. 


The area of land used was exactly one acre. The soil was a sandy loam 
of good quality, well drained, and considered as good corn land as the college 
farm affords. arly in the spring, contrary to orders, the land was manured 
with ten loads of barn-yard manure. Just before planting it received, accord- 
ing to orders, an additional dressing of thirty bushels of unleached ashes, which 
was plowed under and thoroughly harrowed. 


SEED PLANTING AND CULTIVATION. 


The variety of seed selected was the well known Minnesota Amber, which 
was obtained from D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit. 

May 19 this was planted in hills four feet apart each way, using ten to 
fifteen kernels to each hill. The weather was unusually dry, and from this 
cause or the poor quality of seed a greater part of the acre had to be replanted 
June 3, by which time a good soaking rain had fallen. The crop was culti- 
vated five times during the summer upon the following dates: June 4, June 
15, July 5, July 12, July 15. It was hoed and insufficiently thinned once, June 
27. Although the cane was late in starting it made a good growth, and at the 
time of cutting averged eight feet in height and was of a good stocky appear- 
ance. 


CUTTING AND STRIPPING. 


September 23d, the cane haying arrived at maturity as shown by the hardened 
condition of the seed, the first work of manufacturing the crop was begun. 
While the cane was still standing, several students, each armed with an ordi- 
nary lath, went to work stripping the cane, by a quick downward stroke of the 
lath by which the leaves were separated from the stalk. This work is the slow- 
est and most tiresome part of the manufacturing process. Following the 
strippers were the cutters, provided with a common corn cutter, who cut the 
cane, also removing the head including about six or ten inches of the upper 
portion of the stalk, and piled the stalks ready for hauling to the crusher. 


MACHINERY AND MANUFACTURING. 


The machinery used consisted of a No. 3 Victor crusher and a No. 5 Cook’s 
automatic evaporator, mounted in an ordinary brick arch, together with tubs, 
pails, skimmers, dippers, and a tin cup for visitors to taste from. This last 
piece of apparatus is essential. 

Before going further it may be well to describe how the mill and pan were 
mounted relative to each other. It was found necessary to mount the mill 
four feet above the level of the ground, upon posts firmly fixed, in order that 
the man who fed the mill with cane should not ‘‘lose his head’’ at each revo- 
lution of the sweep. The juice coming from the crusher was first received 
into a tub whose bottom was two feet and a half above the level of the evap- 
orating pan. Running from the bottom of this tub was an iron pipe an inch 
in diameter provided with a valye which emptied into a second tub standing 
next to the evaporator, from which the juice was run by an ordinary faucet 
into the upper end of the pan. Over the mouth of this tube in the first tub 
was a fine gauze strainer to prevent the tube becoming clogged with pieces of 
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finely crushed cane with which the juice is loaded. The evaporating pan was 
mounted so that there was a slight incline from the upper end nearest the fire, 
where the juice was first introduced, toward the lower end farthest from the 
fire, where the syrup was finally drawn off. 

And now to describe the work of manufacture. The juice running in a 
steady stream from the crusher into the first tub was strained through the 
gauze, passed down through the tube, and emptied into the second tub. Assoon 
as this second tub was filled the valve was closed connecting the two tubs, and 
the contents of the second tub were treated with the different chemicals to 
clarify the juice, such as lime, etc., and after a thorough mixture allowed to 
run into the evaporator. After the second tub was emptied the connection 
was opened again with the first tub and the process repeated. In this way the 
crusher could be run about half the time during evaporation. As the juice in 
the pan reached the boiling point a green scum would arise, thick or thin 
according to the kind of clarifying material used, which was constantly 
removed by skimming. The juice became more dense as it neared the lower 
end of the pan, so that at the extreme end it became a thin syrup which was 
then drawn off and returned to the center of the pan to be still further con- 
centrated. ‘Theoretically the juice should have been thick syrup by the time 
it had reached the lower end, but in actual practice it was found not to be the 
case. As soon as the syrup became dense enough it was drawn off into tubs 
and allowed to cool somewhat before it was placed in the barrels for permanent 
storage. 

The question of clarifying the juice is of the greatest importance, for it is 
at this point in the manufacture that the whole question of good syrup or bad 
syrup is definitely settled. ‘The peculiar substances which give the grassy taste 
to sorghum must be cleared away in the boiling juice by the clarifying agent or 
they will remain to spoil the flavor of the syrup. Part of these materials will 
be thrown up in the scum by boiling the pure juice without any clarifying 
mixture, but the greater part will not. On the other hand there is no clarify- 
ing mixture now known which will entirely remove these objectionable materi- 
als. 

One rather remarkable fact is that where no clarifier was used the syrup is 
lighter colored. This is strange when we consider that the materials which 
give the green color to the syrup are thrown up in the scum caused by the 
clarifying material, but it may be accounted for by supposing that the lime 
added to produce the alkaline reaction, acts also on the coloring matter, 
changing it from green to brown or almost black, thus darkening the resulting 
syrup. ‘The question of cost is the question which decides farmers whether 
the production of sorghum syrup is worth while or not and we will proceed to 
its discussion at once. First of large items is the crusher and pan. These 
were obtained from the Blymer Manufacturing Company of Cincinnati. 


(he ‘price of ‘the crusher wasie.-2 22-e----.--.-_-\5522 eee $135 
The pan, which is of ‘copper--2-225- -4~.---. 2-2. oe 160 
Areh and irons’ for same i: 522-5 See seo. 2c eee 48 

Total expense for machinery “2222. ..--.-.. 5222-2 eee eee $343 


The expense of raising the cane, including rent of land at $5 for the acre, 
was $12, covering expense of plowing, planting, and cultivating. Expense of 
working up the crop, including work of stripping, grinding, and boiling, with a 
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man and team to run the mill and Haul the canes from the field to mill was $30. 
Considering that the mill and pan were only run to about one-eighth of their 
capacity for the season, which was the case, and taking the interest on the 
capital invested in the mill and pan at the rate of seven per cent, we find the 
total cost of growing and working up one acre of sorghum to be $45. On this 
acre were produced 150 gallons of syrup, which, valued at say 50 cents a gal- 
lon, amounts to $75. The cost of producing this syrup was in this instance 
exactly thirty cents per gallon. It is claimed by some that it can be produced 
for a cost not to exceed twenty-five cents a gallon. 


THE CROP OF 1882. 


One and a quarter acres planted. The history of the cultivation and manu- 
facture of the sorghum crop of this year is in general a repetition of the 
preceding narrative. The seed planted was that produced by the previous 
crop. Side by side with the crop of 1881 was planted an acre of broom-corn, 
grown with a view to its political importance in the coming fall elections. Its 
influence was felt, however, at the spring caucus, for when the sorghum plants 
grown from this seed had got fairly started there were many remarks made 
about how remarkably it grew, how stocky it was, and how it did shoot up. 
As the tassels began to form this wonderful growth of stem was explained by 
a large proportion of the heads showing unmistakable evidence of having felt 
the baleful influence of broom-corn. In fact about one quarter of the entire 
acre and a quarter was more broom-corn than sorghum, many of the stalks of 
this cross reaching to the height of from sixteen to eighteen feet. It was 
decided not to mingle the two in the process of manufacture, and so far as prac- 
ticable the stalks showing unmistakable signs of being contaminated with broom- 
corn were left standing as living testimony to the fact that broom-corn and 
sorghum cannot be raised in close proximity to each other. 

The processes of manufacture employed were very similar to those used in 
the former year, the principal defecator being lime, although occasionally 
this was used in conjunction with sulphate of alumina. The best syrup, that 
is the one of lightest color and of perhaps best flavor, is the one in which 
bicarbonate of soda was used alone as the clarifying agent. 

Much of the syrup was boiled down to such a point that when left to stand 
for a time in a tub, settled into mush sugar, and was ready for the centrifugal 
without further evaporation in a vacuum pan. ‘The expenses for this year were 
as follows: 


PALI OMG OL LIANG “Obs. 3 <iac owed. sn ae aoe cece nase eS $13 25 
NAGLE STS TEEE HTS REY) 9S ete pe agg Se ee) RN ey eS 47 50 
TROUAL Cx GUMRE MD ete en ng oe ihe es eee 2 See eee he Bee $60 75 


Two hundred gallons were made at an average cost of thirty cents and a 
fraction. l 

When the experiments in sorghum were commenced it was proposed to first 
investigate the subject of sorghum syrup and find answers to some such inquiries 
as these: Can you make sorghum syrup that will not taste grassy? Can an 
ordinary farmer with the materials which he can usually afford make a good 
syrup? Can sugar be made in paying quantities by farmers, from sorghum? 
What is the outlook for growing sorghum—is it going to be a paying industry 
for farmers to engage in? 
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In some cases it is best to commence the investigation of a subject with the 
mind unprejudiced. Whether or not it was an advantage, it was, nevertheless, 
the fact that when the subject of sorghum culture was first investigated at the 
college no one connected with the chemical department had ever worked at the 
manufacture or had witnessed the process. 

The result of the experiment, with the figures in regard to cost, which are 
presented, will show that sorghum syrup can easily be made of fair quality and 
with good profit by any careful painstaking operator. Itcan be produced with- 
out the grassy taste and with a good color, and, in short, a useful syrup. 

Thus far we have not sold any of the molasses, but others in the State say 
it brings fifty cents per gallon easily, and is indemand at that price. In other 
parts of the country syrup production is advancing very rapidly. At the cane 
growers convention held in St. Louis December 13 and 14, there were present 
many men from Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, and southern States, whohad 
made over a thousand gallons of syrup during the past season. 

I have attempted to ascertain the acreage and number of gallons of syrup 
produced in this State, but on inquiry find that the crop reports made to the 
secretary of State do not include sorghum in the list of productions reported. 

In Kansas in 1881, 45,628 acres were raised, producing 3,899,440 gallons of 
syrup. In 1882, 68,678 acres were raised, producing 6,181,120 gallons of syrup. 
From these figures it appears the number of acres planted increased fifty per 
cent, while the number of gallons increased 58 per cent. 

Sorghum syrup is worth on the ayerage forty cents a gallon in Kansas. At 
this price the crop of 1881 yielded $34 per acre, the crop of 1882 $36 per acre, 
gross returns. We find also that the average number of gallons per acre in 
Kansas during the past season was ninety. Comparing this with the produc- 
ing cost of a gallon of syrup made at the college, and which we find cost thirty 
cents to produce, we have a net profit of ten cents per gallon, or $9 per acre 
throughout the entire State of Kansas. There are few crops that can make 
such a showing on average production and profit. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH INSECTICIDES. 


BY A. J. COOK. 
[Read at Galesburg Institute.] 


It is now settled beyond question that the arsenites are the cheapest and 
most efficient specific against the Codling Moth. Because of their efficiency, 
they are now quite generally used to destroy the larve of the Cabbage Butter- 
fly and the Currant Saw-fly. I find upon inquiry that many use these poisons 
to protect their cabbages and currants and then use the cabbages and currants 
without hesitation. The people of California ask if it would be safe for them, 
in their rainless climate, to use these poisons to protect against the Codling 
Moth and such insects as the Canker Worms. Many of us have noticed that 
ten to fifteen days after we have applied London purple or Paris green to the 
potato vines, especially if mixed with water or plaster, even though there haye 
been no rains, the poisons seem to have lost their power to protect the vines. 
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The consideration of the above facts led me to the conclusion that it was 
desirable to make careful experiments to determine definitely, if may be, just 
the extent of the danger involved in the practices referred to above, that all 
might be advised of their safety or warned of their danger. 

I first experimented to find the amount of the poisons necessary to destroy 
the insects. I found that potato beetles, currant slugs, and cabbage caterpil- 
lars would all be destroyed by use of London purple or Paris green—I have 
failed to detect that one of these arsenites is superior to the other—mixed with 
plaster in the proportion of one part in bulk of the poison to 100 parts of the 
adulterant, and dusted on to the leaves of the plant just so it can be easily 
seen. I also found that a heaping spoonful of the arsenites—14 grammes or 
4 ounce of London purple, or 16 grammes, a little more than 3 ounce, of Paris 
green—to the gallons of water, when first applied to the foliage, which must 
be thoroughly wet, was quick death to the insects. I found that even a more 
dilute mixture—one pound of the arsenites to 100 gallons of water—was 
effective if forced on with the fountain pump, which throws the liquid with 
considerable force. We see by the above that it takes very little of the 
poisons to destroy insect life. 

I next sought to determine how long after the poison was applied before it 
would cease to be effective. In one case, the insects were placed on the plants 
immediately after the application of the poisonous mixture, and in every case 
were killed. A brisk shower, even if it occurred immediately after the appli- 
cation, rendered the poison inoperative. In all such cases, the insects ate the 
foliage without harm. Plants out of doors, entirely sheltered from the rains, 
were eaten by the insects ten days after the application of the insecticides with 
bué little apparent harm to the eaters. In all the cases that I tried, the 
insects seemed to suffer no harm from eating the foliage twenty days after the 
poison was applied. The same might be said with very slight exception for 
fifteen days. ‘The plants were all sheltered from the rain. 1 next treated the 
plants to the poisons and kept them indoors, where no wind could strike them. 
I then found that the insects were not poisoned as speedily as at first, yet I 
found that even after twenty days the poison did destroy some of them. 

I next sought to find the reason that the insects were not poisoned by eating 
the foliage fifteen or twenty days after the arsenites were applied. This was 
not difficult, as an examination with the compound microscope quickly 
revealed it. Examination of the leaves that had been washed by the rains 
showed hardly a trace of the poisons. The faintest trace, owing to the 
decided color, was quickly detected. Leaves that had been freely exposed to 
the winds showed no green or purple, except in places where the cuticle of the 
leaves had been destroyed, or where some other depression had formed a lodg- 
ment for the poisons. I need say no more to show how slight this amount 
was than to call attention to the fact of the very slight amount of the poison 
necessary to destroy the insects, and to the further fact that in this case there 
was not sufficient to injure the insects at all. The plants that are kept out of 
the wind, as in close rooms, show much of the poisons even after twenty days. 
The amount, however, is much less than when first put on. I found that by 
blowing on the plants, or jarring them, I could remove nearly all of the 
poisons. I could accomplish the same result readily by sprinkling the plants. 

The necessary conclusion, then, is that the poison is all removed by 
mechanical means. ‘The elaborate analyses by my colleague, Dr. R. C. 
Kedzie, some years since, showed couclusively that the poisons are not 
absorbed by the plants. 
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In conclusion let me say, that these experiments show that far more of these 
arsenites are used than is necessary. It is always best to use the minimum 
amount, which, as we have seen is very small. We also see why it is that we 
often have to make a second application of these poisons to render them fully 
effective. ‘They further explain why it is that many people eat currants and 
cabbages after having treated them with these poisons and yet receive no 
harm. We should certainly advise all to be very cautious in the use of 
poisons as virulent as are these arsenites. Pyrethrum is safe and effective 
against the cabbage caterpillars, and so the arsenites should never be used. 
True, if used on the first brood before the heading had commenced at all, 
there would be no danger; but if used at all, we may use them after heading 
has commenced, when the poison may find lodgment and death result. Where 
such an accident is possible, no risk is excusable. Ido not hesitate, however, 
to say that I consider the use of Paris green or London purple entirely safe on 
fruit trees where the fruit will not be eaten for four or five weeks after the 
application. With so good a specific as white hellebore at our command, we 
should never use these arsenites to fight the currant slug. Here we have to 
fight the insects at the very time when we wish to use the fruit. Of course, 
careiul rinsing will remove the poison; but suppose the rinsing is not 
thorough? The possible results should make all hesitate. In case of the 
codling moth, there can be no possible danger, in our Eastern States, in 
using these arsenical poisons; and, from the experiments described above, we 
see that the danger is very slight even in such rainless regions as California. 
I have no doubt but that the danger of using these poisons will be greater 
from carelessness in leaving them where stock may eat them or where they 
will be mixed with the food—and from their color these accidents must occur 
very rarely—than such use as this last mentioned. 

Before closing, let me state that several of our students have tried these 
experiments and reached the same results that I have reached, as described 
above. 


CLOVER AND HOW TO HANDLE IT. 


BY GEORGE W. OSBORN, OF MENDON, MICH. 
[Read at Galesburg Institute.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—About four weeks ago I 
received a letter from your Secretary, containing an invitation to be present 
at this meeting, and furnish a paper upon the best way to handle clover. 

I suppose the question includes the sowing, raising, and final disposition of 
the crop so as to receive the most benefit from it; or, in other words, how to 
make the most money out of it, with the least expense. And I have written 
out my experience, observation, and thoughts, with this understanding of it. 

As sowing the seed is the first thing to be done in raising this important 
crop, it claims our first consideration. There is a great diversity of opinion 
upon this point; some sow in the fall, some in February and March, and 
others in April and May. I have sowed clover at all these different times, 
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and my experience is that the best time is in the spring when all danger 
of hard freezing is past, and the ground in good condition to be worked, 
and as evidence of this position, I think all will agree that clover sown 
in spring with oats or rye is more certain to produce a good stand of clover 
than if sown at the other times mentioned; but as most of our seeding is 
done upon ground with winter wheat upon it, I will give you my views of the 
best way to do it. 

First I go diagonally across the drill rows with a harrow, which loosens up 
the ground more, and is less liable to injure the wheat than by going length- 
wise, then I sow the seed and harrow again the way it is drilled. 

The amount of seed to be sown is another point upon which farmers differ 
very much. Some say a bushel to six acres is not too much, others a bushel 
to eight acres is plenty, while some have good success by sowing a bushel on 
twelve or fifteen acres. Now the fact is that there are seeds enough in a 
‘bushel to thickly seed twenty-five or thirty acres, if it is evenly distributed 
and all grows. You may think perhaps that this is a mere assertion and a 
wide stretch of imagination. We will examine the subject and see if we can 
sustain the position taken. 

I find by actual count that there are forty-three thousand and one hundred 
grains of wheat in one-fourth of a pound, which gives us seven hundred and 
forty-four thousand grains to the bushel. “In an acre of land there are forty- 
three thousand five hundred and sixty square feet. If we sow one bushel of 
wheat to the acre, it will make a fraction over one grain to every eight square 
inches, or a plant on every three inches square. And I find that it takes 
about twenty-five clover seeds to equal one of wheat in bulk and weight, which 
gives us eighteen million six hundred thousand seeds to the bushel; therefore, 
if we sow a bushel of clover seed evenly upon twenty-five acres, we have a 
plant upon every three inches square, if it all grows, which is thicker than 
necessary. 

The failure to get a good stand of clover is due, in my opinion, to the 
imperfect manner of planting the seed. It is just as necessary that a clover 
seed should be placed at the proper depth in the soil to insure its germination 
and growth, as it is to plant wheat, corn, or any other seeds at the proper 
depth. How can we expect to get a crop of clover by sowing it upon the frozen 
ground, leaving it to be beaten and buffeted about by winds and rains, wash- 
ing it into the hollows, subject to freezing and thawing, sprouting and drying 
up again, until its vitality is ended? 

The surface of the ground upon which clover is sown, should be left level 
-and smooth, because clover is a tender plant when it first comes up, and if the 
ground is uneven, as it is left by the drill (for instance), the plants upon the 
ridges will be washed away, and those in the hollows covered up, by the first 
heavy rain that comes after they are up, thereby destroying them all. One 
thing of importance in raising clover is to have the ground as free from 
weeds and sorrel as possible, especially sorrel, which is its worstenemy. It is 
almost impossible to raise it if sown upon a bed of sorrel roots, but if both 
start from the seed at the same time the clover will effectually overcome this 
enemy. ‘The most profitable way I have found to free the ground from weeds 
and sorrel, is to plant it to corn two or three years in succession; generally 
two years are sufficient. My remarks so far apply more particularly to soils 
in which sand predominates. Clay soils are more easily seeded to clover than 
sandy soils are, because there are generally more lumps, cracks, and crevices, 
where the seeds find a lodging place, and are not easily disturbed by the 
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elements. Another reason is, the clay is sticky and holds the seeds fast while 
the germ root is pushing into the soil. 

There is another mode of seeding which I consider of the utmost importance 
to farmers. It is called self-seeding. Who does not believe that if our soils 
were as completely filled with clover seed as they are with weed seeds, that we 
would have a good stand of clover every time the land is idle long enough for 
it to grow? I know of a field upon which a crop of clover seed was plowed 
under over fifteen years ago, and it has never failed to produce a crop of clover 
since, when left for that purpose, but the seed has been returned to the soil 
occasionally when the clover was turned under. This above all others is the 
way to seed with clover, in my opinion. 

I will now consider the disposition of the clover crop, arranging it under 
three heads, namely: Pasture, hay, and as a fertilizer. 

Clover is a good forage plant, and will furnish a large amount of pasturage 
if used at the proper time, but should not be pastured the first year until in 
blossom. At this time it has developed a perfect plant, and will stand some 
hard usage. Stock of all kinds will eat the heads with avidity, and at this 
time it is the very best pasture for swine that can be obtained. Stock should 
not be kept upon the clover until it is all eaten up, and the ground left bare, 
if intended to be plowed for a wheat or corn crop; the stock should be taken 
off in time for the clover to produce seeds. Let me strongly impress upon your 
minds the great importance of this point, for if we let the seed go back upon 
the ground we shall have clover perpetually or until the grasses run it ont. 
We should always plow under the seed with clover, and trust mother earth 
with it, for she will hold it in reserve until it is brought to the right condition 
in regard to light, heat and moisture to grow and reproduce itself again. 

Thousands of acres of this valuable plant are destroyed every year by being 
eaten off and trampled into the ground while young, by stock of all kinds. 
Farmers will turn their stock on it early in the spring, as soon as it looks a 
little green, destroying the young and tender leaves, which should be left undis- 
turbed for the growth and development of the plant. The leaves at this time 
are worth yery little for feed, and the practice should be abandoned by us all. 
The leaves are just as essential to the growth of the clover plant as they are to 
wheat, corn, or trees, and who does not know that it would kill them if the 
leaves were continually taken off as soon as they appear. 

Fall and winter pasturing is another evil which should be guarded against. 
If clover is pastured late in the fall, especially by sheep, the crown of the 
plants are eaten out, water gets into the roots, freezes, bursts them open, and 
they will ‘‘heaye out’’ in the winter or die in the spring. I find by experi- 
ence that the more the ground is packed and beaten down the more liable the 
clover is to be drawn out by freezing and thawing. Plaster is a good stimu- 
lant to the growth of clover, but I consider the addition of ashes makes a bet- 
ter dressing for it than plaster alone, and one or both should always be applied 
to it when designed for pasture or asa manure crop. But it will sometimes 
cause too rank a growth for hay. 

Clover as a hay crop is of great importance to the farmers, and in my 
opinion when properly cured and housed without being injured by dews or 
rains, is the best for all feeding purposes. But it is more difficult to make 
than timothy, and whole fields of it are frequently materially damaged or 
entirely lost by rains when the hay is partially or wholly dry. To avoid this 
risk many farmers put their hay in the mow before it is cured enough, and it 
heats, mow-burns, is mouldy and dusty, and worth but very little. 
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The time of cutting clover is an important item in making hay, and I 
believe as a general rule it is cut too green. I prefer to let it stand until two- 
thirds of the heads are brown, and even longer if the weather is not good. I 
cut a few acres at a time in the afternoon so as to not run the risk upon too 
much at a time, letting lay until the next afternoon and then rake into wind- 
rows, and if cured nearly enough put it up in bunches, but if it requires more 
drying I leave it in the windrow and loosen it up with a fork or turn it over 
with a horse rake after the dew is off. If dry enough it may be drawn in the 
afternoon directly from the windrows, but I prefer putting it up in bunches and 
draw next day, for if it is very dry (as it should be), many of the leaves and 
heads are broken off and lost, while if it remains in bunches over night it will 
become damp by sweating and the leaves and heads will not break off in hand- 
ling. I prefer cntting in the afternoon because if cut in the forenoon it will 
not get dry enough to put into windrows unless the weather is very fine and the 
clover is quite thin and light; but the top will generally get dry enough to be 
blackened and injured by a heavy dew, whereas if cut in the afternoon not 
much of it will get dry enough to be thus injured, and it will all be wilted and 
ready to cure very fast the nextday. After the hay is taken off the field is 
pastured or left for seed, but I think it is not a paying business in the long run 
to raise clover seed for market, but will pay much better to put it back into 
the ground, and if pastured, never allow it to be eaten off so closely that there 
ig none left for seed. 


CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 


How to improve the soil cheaply, and what will do it, is an important ques- 
tion. In my opinion the cheapest and only practical way is by the use of 
clover and plaster, especially where we make grain raising the principal busi- 
ness. Barnyard manure is perhaps the best, but it is impossible to get enough 
of it. I think every farmer will agree with me that a heavy growth of clover 
plowed under in August, with proper cultivation of the surface, so as to make 
a mellow seed bed, will uniformly bring a good crop of wheat, and there is 
nothing equals a heavy clover lay for a corn crop. 

It has been found that almost all the elements deposited in the soil by the 
growth and decay of clover, is contained and held fast in the soil; the most 
and richest near the surface, but comparatively little being found below six 
inches. If this position be true, this six inches of soil holds nearly all that is 
beneficial for succeeding crops. One great law of nature in enriching the soil 
is to deposit its decaying plants and animals upon the surface, where it is held 
in readiness for the next growth of plants. No farmer will for a moment 
question the value of the clover crop as a manurial agent in connection with 
wheat and corn raising. A ton of dry clover hay, as shown by analysis, con- 
tains about forty pounds of nitrogen. Suppose the leaves left upon the field, 
and the roots, to contain one-half this amount, by turning under a growth of 
clover equal to one ton of bay per acre, the yield of the wheat crop would be 
increased eight or ten bushels per acre, provided all nitrogen contained in the 
clover could be made available to the wheat plants. As an increased growth 
of clover would be promoted by this timely application of plaster and ashes, 
the average yield of the wheat crop would be still further increased. Clover, 
unlike wheat, is not a destroyer, but a large collector of nitrogen, much of 
which it obtains through its broad leaves from the atmosphere ; hence its value 
as a fertilizer. Every farmer, I think, will agree that clover is a very valua- 
ble as well as a manuria] agent to enrich the soil, and we sow it with that 
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especial object in view, but in ninety-nine cases of a hundred this object is lost 
sight of, and the crop is used for some other purpose, and nine-tenths of its 
cash value is entirely lost. We might as well expect to fertilize a field by draw- 
ing a load of manure a few times around it, and then return the load to the 
barnyard, as to expect to fertilize a field by raising a crop of clover upon it and 
taking it alloff. If we would succeed in fertilizing our nearly exhausted lands, 
by using clover for that purpose, we should use as much care, and expend as 
much necessary time and labor to get a heavy crop, as we do to obtain a good 
crop of wheat or corn. It should neither be pastured nor cut for hay or seed, 
and everything should be done that is possible to do to get a heavy growth, 
letting every particle of it remain upon the ground until used for succeeding 
crops. It will make a heavy mulch upon the ground, protecting it from the 
burning rays of the sun in summer, and the cold, freezing winds in winter, 
and prevent a loss by ‘‘evaporation’’ of the manurial elements collected from 
the atmosphere. 

I will relate an incident to illustrate the lasting benefits of an application of 
dry clover leaves to the soil: About twelve years ago we put a large stack of 
clover upon a knoll in a field. A large amount of leaves was left upon the 
ground around the stack. This refuse was scattered about and plowed under 
and mixed with the soil. That poor knoll has ever since brought the best 
crop of any portion of the field, not excepting the wheat crop last year, which 
proves to me the lasting benefits to be derived from clover leaves as manure. 

I will now give my mode of preparing a field of clover for wheat: First I 
plow it not more than five or six inches deep, any time in August, but wait 
until most of the seeds are ripe enough to grow, if possible, using a jointer 
upon the plow, following closely after with a light harrow, while the ground is 
mellow, so as to fill up the spaces between the furrows and level the ground, 
allowing no stock of any kind upon it. Let it remain in this condition until 
time to sow, unless it should be necessary to cultivate to keep it perfectly 
clean. Just before sowing I pulverize and level the surface with harrow and 
slab-drag which makes it ready for the drill. 

I haye now perhaps exhausted your patience, and used too much of your 
valuable time, although I have by no means exhausted the subject, and I 
will close by saying that I consider clover of the most value to the farmer 
when handled as a fertilizer; secondly, as a fertilizer and hay crop; and 
thirdly, as pasturage. 


CORN RAISING. 


BY E, P. FLANDERS, GALESBURG, MICH. 


[Read before the Kalamazoo County Farmers’ Institute.]} 


To the western continent the world is indebted for the greatest blessing it 
enjoys in the way of a cereal. ‘Maize, or Indian corn, is undoubtedly the 
most important cereal crop produced on the face of the globe, and its cultiva- 
tion from being, previous to the discovery of America, confined to the 
Aboriginal tribes has, as its value became recognized, spread with such rapidity 
that it is now, and has been for years, an important crop in every civilized 
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country of the world, whose climate will admit of its successful cultivation, 
and it now constitutes an important factor in the production, either directly 
or indirectly, of a large proportion of the food of the civilized world. 

It not only graces the tables of the affluent, in some of the most dainty 
dishes, but it is the main article of food in many a pioneer home. The bare 
recollection of a bow] of rich golden johnny-cake and milk is enough to tempt 
one to wish to live over again the days of his childhood. Not only does it 
enter into the composition of much of the food on the pioneer’s table, but it 
fattens nine-tenths of his pork, beef, mutton, and poultry. 

Its remarkable capability, by the multiplication of distinct varieties, to 
adapt itself to circumstances of climate, renders it capable of being success- 
fully grown over a wider geographical range than any other cereal in the 
world. It can be grown on the American continent from latitude 54° north to 
40° south, while in the eastern hemisphere it is grown from the Azores to the 
southern part of Europe, and over a considerable portion of Asia, and also to 
a limited extent in some portions of Africa. 

The first culture of corn by the North American colonists, of which (with 
the scanty means at my disposal) I can find any record, was by the James 
river colonists who, learning its value from the Indians and prompted by 
necessity, commenced its cultivation in 1608, the year following their arrival 
at Jamestown. ‘Three years later they had under cultivation thirty acres. 

From this small beginning its cultivation has constantly spread until now 
each season it covers millions of acres of the most fertile land in America, 
and it overshadows both in acreage and value not only any other cereal, but 
any other crop of any kind produced on the American continent. 

There were raised in the United States in 1880, 62,317,542 acres of corn, 
the yield of which was 1,717,434,543 bushels, aggregating in value $679, 714,- 
499. The value of the wheat crop for the same year was $474,201,880. The 
value of the cotton crop for the same period was $280,266,242. The value of 
the oat and hay crops for the same year was respectively $150,243,565 and 
$3 71,811,084. 


CORN IS KING. 


These facts and figures may be interesting but are not necessary in the con- 
sideration of the topic of ‘‘corn raising,’’? and I propose, during the short 
time I shall task your patience, simply to give you my conclusions, drawn from 
experience with the subject under consideration. I am not yain enough to 
expect, and neither do I desire that all the ideas I shall advance shall escape 
criticism. On the contrary, I invite criticism of such thoughts as are not 
indorsed by all those present. Indeed, criticism is necessary, as it draws out 
different experiences and results. I only ask those disposed to criticise to con- 
sider that soils, locations, and surroundings have much to do with results, and 
in shaping methods. The soil, on which all my experience and most of my 
observation is based, is a clay loam covered with a rich vegetable mould. It is 
neither clay nor sand proper, and with good care is loose and mellow. It was 
originally covered with a heavy growth of beech, maple, rock and red elm, 
white and blue ash, and basswood, interspersed with whitewood and blackwal- 
nut, and is well sheltered by the same on the east and west. 


THE GROUND. 


The first requisite for a good crop of corn is a good seed bed. Although 
there is no crop that will give better returns for careless, slovenly cultivation, 
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there is no crop that will more amply repay good and thorough culture: 
As to manure, any kind of weli rotted barnyard manure is good, that from 
the hog being the best of all. There is no danger of your getting your ground 
too rich. There is nothing better for the production of a good crop of corn 
than a good clover sod, although as good a crop of corn as I ever had any- 
thing to do with was planted on a stiff June grass sod, but the early part of 
the season was very wet and we could not plant until the first days of June. 
The corn was very small until about the middle of July when the roots began 
to draw nourishment from the now well rotted sod. During the remainder of 
the season I never saw corn grow faster, and the first autumn frosts held off 
very late and gave it a good chance to mature. Commercial fertilizers, phos- 
phates, etc., are no doubt good, but where clover can be grown are altogether 
too expensive. I have applied plaster on the hill many times, and always with 
little or no perceptible benefit. Ido not, however, say that plaster is a worth- 
less application for corn, for I have many times seen good corn raised on light 
soils where plaster was applied to the hill. However, for the largest returns 
from the least labor, a good clover sod excels anything with which I haye had 
any experience. Clover or any other sod for corn should always be plowed 
with ajointer. Do not strive to be the first in your neighborhood to pl ant. 
Although corn should be planted early enough to secure immunity from early 
autumn frosts, it should not be planted until the ground has been thoroughly 
warmed by the suu, otherwise it will germinate slowly, while the weeds being 
much more hardy will get a start that cannot be overcome without much labor. 

After the ground has been well harrowed it should be marked and planted as 
soon as possible, thereby giving the corn an even chance with such weed seeds 
as may be in the ground. Corn planting, however, should not be hurried at 
the expense of thoroughness. It should be marked with a four row jointed 
marker of sufficient weight to make a mark two and one-half or three inches 
in depth. The rows should be, for the dent varieties, not less than three feet 
eight inches nor more than four feet apart. If planted at the former distance 
there should be two, and if at the latter three stalks in a hiil. Ihave never 
raised corn in drills but I think more could be raised in drills than in hills. 
It looks reasonable that four stalks one in a place one foot apart would ear 
better than if crowded in a space four inches square or less. But does the 
additional yield compensate for the extra labor involved? In clean fields, free 
from stumps or stones, I think it would. 


SEED. 


You cannot expect a good crop of corn without good seed. It is impossible 
to keep any crop up to a high standard of excellence without care in the selec- 
tion of seed, and corn is no exception to the general rule. Indeed, from the 
readiness with which the different varieties will hybridize, greater care is nec- 
essary in the selection of seed than is required for any other crop. In the 
production of corn, as in everything else, it should be the aim of the farmer 
to produce the largest amount of that which is of the greatest value, less of 
that which is less desirable, and least of that which is of little cr no value. 
The first and grand object of ‘‘corn raising’’ is the grain; the second is the 
stalks for fodder, while the cob is utterly worthless except for fuel or manure. 
Therefore it should be the aim of the farmer to produce the smallest amount 
of stalks and cob compatible with the greatest yield of grain. Hence it 
follows that seed corn should be saved from medium sized stalks. 

When you go into your field to select seed corn, have weil fixed in your 
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mind what a model ear of corn should be, and select those ears that most 
nearly approach that model. The perfect ear of corn is of good length, the 
kernels are long, and the cob is small. The rows should be straight and 
uniform, with no short ones. The ear should be well tipped out, and should 
hold its size well to the tip. Save two or three times more than you want. 
Spread in a room and dry with heat or hang in open air. I prefer the former 
method. When about ready to plant, look your seed corn over, and select 
enough to plant your ground ; then look this over again, and select those ears 
that most nearly approach your ideal of a perfect ear of corn. Shell this by 
itself, and, if you cannot plant it by itself, plant it across one end of your 
field from which to save your next year’s seed. Practice this method every 
year and you will soon discard, if you ever held, the old notion that corn 
planted on the same ground year after year will deteriorate or run out. I 
haye never tried Prof. Beal’s plan of cutting away the feeble stalks from the 
seed plant before the corn is in bloom, but think the idea a good one and 
worthy of trial. It certainly came from good authority. Always shell off the 
tips. Perhaps some of my brother farmers present will take exception to this 
idea. I beg of all who may doubt the wisdom of removing the tips, to try the 
following experiment the coming season: Take from each of several ears a 
dozen of the small round kernels at the extreme tip, and then take a dozen 
well developed kernels from the middle of each ear, and plant in close 
proximity. You will find in every instance that the plants produced by the 
tip kernels will be small and feeble, while those plants from the kernels from 
the body of the ear will be strong and vigorous. The larger the corn the 
longer the time it will require to mature. You cannot raise so much corn in 
ninety days as you can in one hundred and twenty days. When you save 
early corn you do so at the sacrifice of quantity, and vice versa. The better 
way is to follow the golden mean and strive to raise as large corn as you can 
with the certainty of its maturing every season. As to color, I think it more 
a matter of fancy than otherwise. I prefer a bright golden yellow, as it looks 
richer and commands a better price in the market. When you save your seed 
do not forget to save the finest dozen ears you can find, braid them into a neat 
truss and take it to your county fair. If, at the close of the fair, you are able 
to take down the truss honored with the blue card, and a bystander offers you 
a fancy price for it, do not be afraid to say no. If you fail to get the first 
premium do not go home angry, but try it again the next season. 

As to varieties I am unable to advise. Of course it depends largely on 
locality and soil. Here in Kalamazoo county, where we can raise the dent 
varieties to a good degree of perfection, it is folly to cultivate the flint varieties. 


CULTIVATION. 


While your ground may be rich and mellow, and your seed may be shelled 
from perfect ears, it is idle to expect a good crop without thorough cultivation. 
In the early cultivation of corn, on friable soils, the Thomas smoothing harrow 
is a good implement if used with discretion. On heavy clay soils, which have 
been packed by rains, it would be worthless. 

The Thomas harrow consists of three sectious containing eighty-one small 
round steel teeth slanting backwards, which run right through the hill with 
little or no injury to the corn, and loosen the ground just where it needs it; 
whereas a cultivator leaves a square foot or so without stirring. The Thomas 
harrow is easily drawn by one good horse, and will harrow eight or ten acres 
both ways in aday. It may be harrowed with benefit the third or fourth day 
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after planting. After the corn is up it should not be harrowed until it is two 
inches high, as the young plants are exceedingly tender and brittle. After it. 
has attained a height of two or three inches the harrow may be used until it 
is five or six inches high, unless the ground has been packed by rains, in which 
case a cultivator should be substituted. A harrow should never be used on 
corn when the teeth will not scour. The Thomas harrow will extirpate small 
weeds, but it is worthless to kill June grass or large weeds, and the same may 
be said of the spring tooth cultivator. After the corn is six inches high acul- 
tivator or double shovel will keep it in good condition the remainder of the 
season if used often enough. Do not be afraid of injuring your corn by culti- 
vating it after the ears have set. 

I am aware that my views on this point will not meet the approval of ail, 
but I am well satisfied that a cultivator or double shovel, used with care, may 
be run through the corn with benefit once a week until the ears are past the 
roasting stage. It should at least be cultivated as often as a crust is formed 
on the surface by rain. I have known many a field of corn well tilled until 
the commencement of the haying season, and then, owing to the press of work, 
utterly neglected, because after harvest the owner was afraid to cultivate from 
fear of injuring it by tilling it after the ears had set, the weeds meantime 
growing rapidly, and in the fall had attained a height equal to that of the 
corn, which only yielded half a crop, when a few days’ labor at the right time 
would have paid the owner ten times its cost. After the corn is large, care 
should be taken not to run the double shovel too near the hill, nor deep 
enough to break the roots. A single shovel plow should never be allowed in a 
cornfield. 


ENEMIES. 


The most formidable enemy of corn in this region is the cut-worm. Fall 
plowing may be favorable for their destruction, but is not a certain remedy.. 
One old farmer, and a successful one too, once assured me that the worst 
experience he ever had with the cut-worm was on a piece of ground plowed in 
the fall. Do not let your sod get too old. A good clover sod is seldom very 
badly infested with the cut-worm. If the worms are very plentiful delay your 
planting a few days, and the worms will be passing the larva state. The best 
way to stop their working is to keep the soil loose by tilling. They go from 
hill to hill on the surface of the ground, and if it is kept loose and mellow 
they cannot travel so easily as on a hard crust. 

Here let me say a word in favor of that despised and maligned animal, the 
skunk. He is our best friend, and a great destroyer of worms, bugs, etc. 
He works for us while we sleep, and will destroy hundreds of cut-worms in a. 
single night. He is worthy of our friendship, and should receive our protec- 
tion. Our Legislature should pass a law to prevent their wholesale destruction. 

I find, by the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, that the average 
yield of the corn crop of the United States for 1880, was 27.6 bushels per 
acre. The average yield in Michigan for the same year, was 40.7 bushels per 
acre, which yield was equaled by but one other State in the Union. The 
average yield per acre in Kalamazoo county for 1880 was 39.55 bushels. 

This yield can be largely increased by the exercise of judgment in the 
choice of varieties, and care in the selection of seed, and by the timely use of 
good tools. An increase of only five bushels per acre on the 37,123 acres 
raised in Kalamazoo county, would amount, at present prices, to the snug 
little sum of $111,369. This increase can easily be attained. Now, brother 
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farmers, let us strive to raise each succeeding year a few more bushels of corn 
ing y 
per acre. By so doing we shall add materially to our wealth and comfort. 


TRUE VALUE OF PURE BRED STOCK. 


BY J. E. TAYLOR. 


[Read at Greenville Institute.] 


My theme embodies an implication that pure breeds possess some other than 

a true value, as a fictitious value, represented by fancy prices growing out of a 
sensational panic to possess some wonderful individual of some wonderful 
breed, or in deceptive prices, where the breeder sells an animal for $1,000, but 
(confidential) takes $100 in cash, balance in progeny of this wonderful animal 
at $100 a piece. Such transactions with intent to deceive are illegitimate, and 
against every sense of honor, are but the deceit of a jockey, and do not recog- 
nize value, therefore I recognize but one sort of value in pure breeds, that— 
true. . 
This value, however, may arise from a multiplicity of conditions and cir- 
cumstances, and is either immediate or remote in the realization thereof, and 
like all things governed by supply and demand, is more or less fluctuating. 
. But I do not propose in this task to preach upon political economy. I there- 
fore deal with pure breeds’ value jer se, regardless of external circumstances. 
Regarding that true value of pure breeds, is relative, and probably will always 
remain proportional to other things, about as it is now. 

The true value of an animal depends upon points of historical record, 
anatomical structure, and physiological peculiarity, and out of a careful 
harmonizing of these three items, under the skillful management of careful 
men, comes the ‘‘ force of hereditary transmission,’’ known as ‘‘ prepotency,’” 
but for the existence of which a ‘‘ pure bred’’ would be worth no more than 
a ‘‘high grade,’’ perchance less. A good grade steer weighing 1,000 pounds, 
squarely built and weil fattened, has a certain market value; a pure bred, 
fac simile of this steer, has the same market value for beef, the ultimate end 
of all cattle. Then if the pure bred is but the fac simile of the grade, why 
would he, as a sire, be more valuable than the grade? He has the same 
anatomical structure, is broad and deep, fine boned, and is pleasing to the 
touch; he has manifestly the same physiological peculiarities; from a certain 
amount of a certain kind of food he gains a certain amount per day; just the 
equal of the grade in every apparent fact and figure; has an historical record © 
running thus: Lord of the Valley (14,837), red, calved August 30, 1856, 
bred by R. Booth Worlaby; got by Crown Prince (10,087), dam (Red Rose) 
by Harbinger (10,297) g.d., Medory by Buckingham (3,239), etc. (English 
Herd-book, Vol. x11, p. 137.) 

So has our grade an historical record. It runs thus: Deceiver (287), 
white, calved August 30, 1856, bred by Tom Careless, Anywhere; got by 
Crown Prince (10,087), dam Longlegs (50), g. d. Humpback (5,000), by 
Scaliwag (10), etc. (Some loosely conducted herd-book, Vol. 1, p. 10.) 

You will observe that the names in the first list indicate animals allof high 
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rank; in the second list all of low rank, and I wish so to be understood. 
Now it is the experience of men who have most improved our stock, that 
animals bred in a line with reference to some particular feature, acquire the 
power of transmitting that feature to their progeny with great certainty. It 
is also their experience that after years of careful breeding in a line, so that 
character has become fixed, and the force of hereditary transmission is strong, 
a single cross will break up all this certainty for time indefinite. As good 
authority as Joseph Harris, “On the Pig,’’ page 78, reads: ‘‘ The improved 
Berkshire boar was used to give size and constitution many years ago to the 
Essex, and the most eminent breeder of Essex has informed me that on one 
occasion in a litter of Essex pigs, two little pictures of the Berkshire boar, 
their remote ancestor by at least 28 years, appeared.’? ‘This naturally draws 
out an illustration of the value of an animal as certified to by pedigree. 

As a rule common stock has no record of breeding, while pure breeds have 
such record, and as proof thereof you are usually referred to some herd-book 
published’ in the interest of a class of people whom I have found extremely 
and justly jealous of the attainments of their live stock. Technically, in my 
opinion, pedigree adds no value to an animal, but is proof of qualities delegated 
to an animal by a long line of ancestors, possessing more or less uniform 
characteristics of a given standard. If that uniformity has been invariable 
and unbroken, we say the pedigree is good, and we may safely expect an 
animal possessed of such pedigree to transmit the ancestoral type to his 
progeny; we may even expect this when the particular animal in question is 
an accidental exception to his family, 7. e¢., he is individually deficient in 
external characteristics. On the contrary, when pedigree associates ancestors 
of dissimilar characteristics, we say ‘‘ pedigree is poor,’’ and if'some of those 
ancestors, though remote, are very inferior, we may expect a pup and a pig 
in the same litter. This at once suggests the impropriety of expecting great 
things from an animal, because he brings a written document certifying his 
sire to have been Lord so and so, and his dam Lady somebody. ‘True it 
indicates special qualities upon which value depends, and if we investigate and 
find this pedigree recorded in a herd-book, we have indications of greater 
value; and when we go farther and study the individuals mentioned in that 
pedigree and find them all good, we have further indications of value, and so 
on we may trace back this history to time limited only by the non-existence of 
further records, constantly adding to or detracting from the probable value 
of the present animal in question. But the final proof of the true value of 
the pure bred animal is in the stock which follow him (his descendants), and 
when a community of farmers have in their midst a male animal which thus 
proves himself of especial value, no inducement should be allowed to take that 
animal from them, whether he be ‘‘ pedigreed’’ or not. 

Several years ago Sheldon Ashley, of Gratton, purchased an ordinary look- 
ing Suffolk boar, which was crossed with the common swine of that vicinity 
for three or four years. I am informed that he sired 1,500 pigs. I am 
informed not one possessed a colored hair (though from sows of every color), 
and that there was not one poor pig among them. Any one who saw one of 
those pigs could tell how the other 1,499 looked. 

My father (James Taylor, of Eureka), raised 50 of those pigs from a large 
black and white sow, and that you may better understand their quality, 
I present a portrait of the only survivor of the 50 (except one now owned, 
I believe, by Geo. 8. Rosevelt, of Eureka). These pigs, when dressed at 10 to 
15 months old, have averaged about 250 pounds a piece, and have invariably 
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sold at 25 cents to 50 cents per hundred weight above the market. Upon this 
estimate, I conclude that Mr. Ashley’s humble pig paid over $2,000 premium 
upon the porcine interests of this vicinity. Now contrast the success of the 
half breed animal to which I have just called your attention. He (the son of 
the above mentioned celebrated pure-bred) is pure white; in general appear- 
ance is almost entirely unobjectionable, yet his progeny (from common stock) 
have been red, black, gray, and white; some have borne a remarkable likeness 
to a Berkshire, others have very accurately resembled the Duroc, the Chester 
White, the Poland China, the Essex, and Suffolk. Some have been fat at 
four weeks of age, and others have been coarse, rangy fellows, and to all 
appearances will not feed at an earlier age than one year, with any profit, and 
will then fail to command a premium on market price. 

An entire lecture might profitably be devoted to the matter which I have 
thus far touched upon, but in justice to my theme, other things demand my 
attention. Anatomical structure is usually defined by external form. Thus an 
animal which has no surplus of head and heels, is usually small but potent in 
the stomach, and one that is deep and wide in the brisket, and well rounded 
in the rib, has a powerful respiratory and circulatory system. For the produc- 
tion of wool the animal presenting the greatest surface exclusive of wrinkles, 
proportional to gross weight, is best. All animals designed to produce meat, 
are best when they come nearest to filling an oblong box. Animals are best 
producers of milk when the mammary glands and the veins leading thereto, 
are apparently of the highest development, and the type of a milker is a 
truncated four-sided pyramid, reclining upon its side. The animal for labor 
possesses no peculiar anatomical structure inconsistent with any of the types 
mentioned, except the light shoulder of the milker, and the extra surface of 
the wool producer. Now these respective features have a direct bearing upon 
the true value of pure-breeds, because they are by pure-breeds perpetuated to a 
greater extent of certainty, than among natives, or the best of grades. 

The pure-breeds have originated and developed under systems conducted 
with special reference to some of the above types, and the genuine breeders of 
pure-bred stock have never lost sight of their ideal of a good animal for a 
special purpose. Thus we have swine bred in a line with reference to special 
points for at least 75 years; merino sheep, 100 years; mutton sheep, 130 
years; beef cattle, 125 years; and probably the Jersey may trace her single- 
ness of purpose upwards of 1,000 years. We further observe that what is 
anatomical perfection in an animal for one purpose, is imperfection for another 
purpose. At a district fair I once saw judges passing upon the merits of 
Holsteins, from a Devon standard. Those same men were breeders of fine 
cattle, and were good judges of u beef animal. 

The physiological peculiarities of an animal are of interest to the stock 
grower in their relations to assimilation, secretion, and reproduction, 7. e., the 
animal that can assimilate the largest amount of food, and make correspond- 
ing returns in valuable animal products, is the best, and the degree to which 
perfection has been attained in these particulars, in an animal not ‘‘ proved,”’ 
is measured by anatomical structure, from external appearances. It is by the 
senses of sight and touch that we predict the life work of a young native or 
grade animal. In the pure-bred we add ancestral character, or the probable 
certainty of things characteristic of the breed. Do you say why not apply 
this to the native stock? I have no objections, provided you can find sufficient 
desirable features characteristic of them; the only characteristic I know of is 
a loss upon every one raised. Thus far I have treated of my theme in general 
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in somewhat of a philosophical sense, endeavoring, however, to keep within 
bounds of those facts which men of experience have proved to be the ground 
work of success in breeding; but it is figures, dollars and cents, that con- 
vince the average farmer. Before attempting such an array of evidence, 
I wish to remark that there is danger of attributing too much to ‘‘ blood.’ 
It is too often assumed that if we have the right breed we need not be particu- 
lar about the feed. 

While the pure-breeds under proper management yield bountiful returns, 
with poor management they will speedily degenerate and give unsatisfactory 
returns. America has few epicureans, our resources are yet so great we are 
not compelled to concentrate our articles of consumption, beyond a very mod- 
erate degree. With most men, so to speak, ‘‘meat is meat, and milk is 
milk,’’ so while I have very decided private views, I will not directly invite 
discussion upon quality. 1 believe that the grand principle in stock raising is 
to produce an animal that meets our demands at the earliest age possible. I 
haye no idea of a breed that can do this under systems of starvation economy. 
We must learn that it is more profitable to feed 20 bushels of corn in 8 months 
and receive 200 pounds of fat pork, than it is to feed 20 bushels of corn in 18 
months and receive 200 pounds of lean meat. And no one who has eyer bred 
natives, or American breeds of swine, under our local systems of agriculture, 
and then one of the improved English breeds, will doubt that this expresses 
the true relations of these breeds. I do not consider that the true value of a 
pure-breed, as regards the regular farmer, is at all embodied imthe preserva- 
tion of its purity among his general stock, but it lies in the preservation of its 
purity in the breeding males of his stock. It is almost universally conceded 
that it is possible to rear a herd of grades, which, for every purpose other than 
that of breeding from, is equal to, and often superior to, the pure breed. 

Departing abruptly from the preceding method of treating of my subject, it 
is of interest to note that in 1868, according to an estimate made by L. F. 
Allen, the herdsman’s interests in the United States were based upon an 
annual slaughter of five millions of cattle; in 1880, Hon. I’. J. Megibben, in 
his presidential message before the American Association of Short-horn 
breeders, estimated the annual slaughter of cattle in the United States at ten 
millions, worth an average of $40 per head; this represents an increase of 100 
per cent in thirteen years. From Mr. Megibben’s estimate I will improvise 
an example, which may crudely represent the present importance of pure-bred 
cattle. The average price of native cattle in Chicago for 1879 was $1.62 per 
hundred weight, which was but 46 per cent of the average price of medium 
grades. Upon the hypothesis that one-half of the cattle slaughtered in the 
United States will rank as natives, 1 deduce the following: Forty dollars 
represents the average price of two animals, one a grade worth 100 per cent, 
one a native worth 46 per cent; $40, therefore, is the arithmetical mean of 
100 per cent and 46 per cent, which is 73 per cent; then 1 per cent equals 
one-seyenty-third of $40, equals $0.5479, and 100 per cent, the value of the 
grade, equals $54.79, and 46 per cent, the value of the native, equals $25.20. 

Much to the injustice of the grades, we must now consider the natives 
equal in weight to the grades. Upon this base we find one grade worth in 
Chicago $29.59 more than a native. Chicago liye-stock markets very fairly 
represent the leading markets of the United States, through which probably 
one-half of all the cattle in the United States are marketed, the other one-half 
being marketed in villages, where comparatively no distinction of prices is 
made in different types of animals. Then the true difference in the value of 
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a grade and a native in the United States is approximately the average of 
nothing and $29.59, equals $14.79. This excess of value upon five millions of 
cattle amounts to $73,950,000, or nearly $1.50 per capita of population in the 
United States. Now as regards first cost of grades vs. natives, through which 
we must reach net results: Presuming the five million cattle in either instance 
to be composed of two, three, four, and five years old stock, we may safely 
assume the ratio one breeding male to every two hundred cattle. This would 
imply the previous purchase of 25,000 males, worth say $250,000; estimating 
the cost of an equal number of natives at one-fourth this amount, or $62,500, 
we find the first cost of our grades exceeds that of our natives by $187,500; 
deducting this from $73,950,000, leaves $73,762,500 net excess of value in 
favor of the grades. While this example must necessarily ignore many items 
of fact known to exist in the rearing and marketing of our live stock, we can 
but deduce the general conclusion, that we can no longer afford to produce 
such stock as has for thirty years in general decorated (?) the pastures of this 
vicinity. 

One more deduction, representing the excess of value of one grade over one 
native, by $14.79, a sum equal to the interest on $105.63 for two years at 7 
per cent; then assuming a native two years old to represent $40 of working 
capital, the grade must represent $105.63 more, or $145.63 of working capital; 
or, assuming the grade to be worth $40, then our native is worth $105.63 less, 
or $65.63 less than nothing. 


LINE BREEDING AND THE VALUE OF PEDIGREES. 


BY A. F. WOOD. 
[Read at Leslie Institute.] 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Since greater attention to live 
stock is the first step in the improvement of farming, we must consider one 
who does not understand the connection between the cultivation of the ground 
and breeding, rearing, and feeding the domestic animals, to make but an 
indifferent figure in rural affairs. 

In the breeding of cattle, I believe the Short-horn and their grades superior 
to all other breeds for a large portion of our State. The improved Short-horn 
implies the ability to combine the most and best quality of meat and milk on 
what they consume, and we can obtain such by selecting from families that 
have been bred long in a line with this in view. 

Our improved Short-horns date back about a century, and among the early 
improyers may be mentioned Westell, Robert and Charles Colling, Mason, and 
Thomas Booth, and a little later T. Bates, Richard and John Booth, and John 
Stevenson were prominent breeders. In 1786, George Culley wrote: ‘‘ This 
breed, like most others, is better or worse in different districts; not so much, 
I apprehend, from the good or bad qualities of the land, as from a want of 
attention in the breeders.’ The object of the art of breeding is the improve- 
ment of animals in those qualities that have a definite value, and while all will 
not become experts or be equally successful in producing animals of extraor- 
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dinary merit, a careful study of the principles of the art, which are easily 
understood, will enable one to make the improvements necessary to his profits, 

As milk is one of the definite qualities to be attained in the art of breeding, 
let us briefly turn the pages of history and glance at some of the records before 
we touch upon line breeding. Mr. Westell had a cow called ‘‘ Barforth,’’ that 
gave 18 quarts each milking; Mr. Houstler’s Daisy cow gave 16 quarts; 
Duchess, by Daisy bull, gave 14 quarts, and each quart, when set up separately 
and churned, gave 14 ounces, or 21 ounces toa milking. Brighteyes, owned 
by R. Colling, gave 15 quarts twice a day. The Princess, bred by John 
Stevenson, are good milkers; among the Princess’ heifers imported in 1849 by 
Stevens and Sherwood, of New York, was Red Rose 4th. This heifer, when 
four years old, made 63 pounds of butter in June, and 45 pounds in August, 
on grass feed alone. §S. P. Chapman had cows that made 24 pounds of butter 
aday. In 1870, Brighteyes 7th, by Apricot’s Gloster (2,500), calved February 
6th, and during the last days of November and first days of December made 
% pounds of butter in a week, and that from what she picked in the field. 
Mr. Somerville’s cow, Honeysuckle, recorded in Volume x11, American Herd- 
book, was fed in the barn, and besides suckling a pair of twin calves, gave a 
common pail of milk twice a day for quite a time. We have known good 
milkers of nearly every tribe and family, and the difficulty really is to find 
Short-horns which will not milk if rationally treated. 

What constitutes line breeding, or breeding inaline? It is breeding from 
similar blood, quality, and form, so as to continue uniformity in the offspring. 
It may also be expressed as referring to the selection of males of a common 
type, and belonging to the same family. Thomas Bates was one of the first 
followers of line breeding, and pursued the same in regard to all the families 
in his herd. In the breeding of his principal family, the Duchess, from 1804 
until his death, or during a period of 45 years, he used very few out crosses. 
The first was 2d Hubback (1,423) in 1824, an animal bearing very close 
resemblance to Hubback (319), and haying the same foundation as the Stan- 
wick cow. When Mr. Bates procured his next cross, Belvedere (1,706), a 
Princess, and also tracing back to the same foundation, he told his acquaint- 
ances that by the union of the Duchess and Princess blood, he would produce 
such Short-horns as had never before appeared. This proved true, for by the 
second cross he got Duke of Northumberland, an animal for which he refused 
4,000 guineas. This is more than any one animal had ever sold for up to the 
time of the New York Mills sale, and even then the highest prices realized 
were for their descendants. The next crossing was through the Matchem cow, 
the foundation of the Oxfords, and though having no written pedigrees, it was 
used with confidence, as it was one of the best animals in the herd of Mr. 
Brown, and he had been a breeder of Short-horns for half a century. After 
this he used principally Dukes or Oxfords during his life. When Earl Ducie 
purchased Duchess 55, he said he would cross her with Usurer (9,763), and 
improve her shoulders. He did so, but when he saw the calf, said to his 
friend Strafford: ‘‘ Bates is right, and I am wrong. ‘I will never cross them 
again with anything save themselves, viz.: Dukes and Oxfords.” 

Those families that are bred in a line are those most sought after, on 
account of the produce being uniformly good. Various examples could be 
given from the herds of Morris, Thorne, Sheldon, Alexander, and others, that 
have bred many of the noted families of the Short-horns of the day. The 
Wildeyes, Barrington, Kirk Leavington, Princess, Rose of Sharon, Peri, 
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Traggs, Bell Bates, Gwynnes, Blooms, and Rosamonds, are among those that: 
haye been carefully bred in the hands of many, and are within the reach 
of the average breeder. 

Why the necessity of line breeding in order to obtain sires having the power 
of prepotency? For illustration: The produce of a strongly bred animal to an 
inferior one, may be equal to the best, while two such bred together will never 
produce one equal to either sire or dam. Similar results may be expected from 
thoroughbred stock bred haphazard, and the animal Fatalist, once owned by 
the Agricultural College, is a good example. He was bred by Samuel Thorne, 
and got by 2d Duke of Thorndale, a pure Bates. His dam, Favorite, was by 
Neptune, a pure Booth, and though she was a superior animal, taking the 
first prize at the New York State Fair, both as a yearling and as a two-years- 
old, the produce was not an average animal, nor one that ever made a mark of 
excellence in his offspring. As an opposite example, or for similarity in off- 
spring, take the cow Souvenir 2d, by imported Earl of Clarence (14,167), and 
haying, through her dam and grand-dam, five crosses of the Bates bull, 
Apricot’s Gloster (2,400), and a strong infusion of similar blood before, she 
has produced three calves from Brighteyes Gloster, that are about all alike. 

Those that follow line breeding, especially those that do not have a good 
chance to obtain sires, often have to resort to close or ia-and-in breeding. As 
far as we know, all the great breeders have practiced it to a greater or less 
extent, with the same purpose—that of retaining and fixing certain desirable 
characteristics in the herd, using it as a means of improvement, and not as an 
end desirable in itself. 

I have confined myself in this paper to Short-horn cattle, because of them a 
public record has been kept the longest, and we can learn more of the practical 
results of careful breeding, but the same principle carried out will produce in 
the milk breeds the best cow for that purpose alone. The same can be said of 
the beef-breeds; also of the horse for the road, for all work, or for draft; of 
the sheep for wool, or for wool and mutton; and the same of other classes of 
animals. And as I leave this subject, I will now come to the value of 
pedigrees. 

The value of any pedigree will depend upon its authenticity and complete- 
ness; not depending so much on its length as upon how long the top crosses 
haye been in line without the infusion of inferior blood. It is the pedigree 
that makes an animal worth more than he would be for beef and milk, and 
by understanding the breeding, we may know how to couple together so as to 
get the best results. 

In 1875 Joseph Hopkins raised a superior calf, and sold it with a spurious 
pedigree to Mr. Allsopp for 115 guineas. Mr. A. raised 58 calves, most of 
them inferior in quality, and some with black faces; the general character 
was so tainted and botched that an investigation was made, and the case 
carried to the courts, where he obtained judgment for damages to the amount 
of 750 pounds. This is a clear case of a good individual animal without any 
noted ancestry to fall back upon. . : 

Duchess 51st was bought at Bates’ estate sale in 1850, by S. E. Bolden, and 
after arriving home, and in comparing her with other Short-horns on his 
farm, he became so convinced of the superiority of the Bates blood that he 
determined to make his stand on it. He went and re-purchased of Mr. Hay 
Grand Duke (10,284), and from this pair he laid the foundation of the Grand 
Dukes and Duchesses, becoming one of the most noted breeders of sires, and 
selling for the highest prices of any one in his day in England. Why isa 
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well bred Duchess, young and all right, worth from five to ten thousand 
dollars? Because they have been bred so long and strong in a line with judg- 
ment that they improve other Short-horns, and the demand for strong bred 
sires is greater than the supply. The male practically represents one-half of 
the herd, hence the necessity of looking upon an animal on paper as well as 
individually. 

In the onward march of progression there is no place for a backward step; 
we must work with a purpose, and as breeders, use double caution in the selec- 
tion of our breeding animals. To obtain greater uniformity, the head of the 
herd should be bred stronger than the females, and each successive sire 
stronger in line than its predecessor. No more can we breed good animals 
without patience, and determination to have each generation better than the 
preceding, than we can expect to make plants thrive when transplanted from 
rich to poor soil. 

And now, brother farmers, let us look well to line breeding and the value 
of pedigrees in our own herds, and see if we can not add value to our live 
stock, and thus, in one way, confer a blessing on our fellow men. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


BY A. J. STOCKHOLM. 


[Read at Greenville Institute.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: When the committee appointed 
to prepare a programme for this occasion made the request that I write an 
article to be read at this meeting, on the Medical Treatment of Domestic 
Animals, I declined to do so, on the ground of incompetency, believing in my 
own mind that I was not qualified to deal with a question of so much import- 
ance to the public generally, and farmers in particular, in a satisfactory 
manner. But after a good deal of hesitation, I reluctantly yielded to the 
mportunities of friends and this committee, and consented; aware, as I am, 
that a subject of this kind necessarily calls out a vast amount of criticism, 
many different opinions existing in regard to the proper medical treatment of 
domestic animals; not only of the quadruped, but of the biped species as well. 
Do you, Mr. President, versed as you are in medical lore, schooled in the 
principles of scientific medical practice; a practicing physician in this vicinity 
for the last 30 or 40 years; do you doubt me when I say that when commenc- 
ing to write on a subject like this, one of so much importance to the farmer, 
and others as well, I feel as if I were standing on the very summit of a 
volcano, that I knew not how soon might burst beneath my feet? I see before 
me, scattered throughout this large congregation of people, men of science, 
professors of colleges and schools, doctors of divinity, doctors of physic, and 
of the law, and it would be hard to say how many of veterinary proclivities. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am a farmer, and | write as a farmer, to farmers. I 
inake no pretence of being a scientist, having never graduated in any school 
of veterinary practice. If, in my researches after truth, and the true method 
of the medical treatment of animals, I have gleaned from the experience and 
scientific research of others, valuable information, I do not claim to be the 
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inventor or discoverer, but base my practice on the experiments and experience 
of others, together with my own experience. 

The one great essential point in the treatment of domestic animals is to 
keep the animal well when it is well. Perhaps you will say, What has that 
to do with the medical treatment of animals; when the animal is well it 
needs no physician? Being somewhat of a Yankee, I will answer this ques- 
tion by asking one of you: How many are there in this congregation of people 
who own horses or other animals, that do not keep a bunch of condition 
powders, or bottle of nitre, or nitre and buchu, constantly on hand in the 
stable, or somewhere near, so that it can be got at very readily, and must 
needs give the horse or other animal an occasional dose, say twice or three times 
a week, ‘‘for he’s a little off, you know?’’ Now how many are there present 
that don’t practice this very thing? If any, please make it manifest. This 
remark, ‘‘ he’s a little off, you know,”’ was made to me a few years ago by a 
farmer, while I was helping my brother in his store for a short time. We 
kept condition powders for sale. 

This farmer came into the store one day and accosted me something like 
this: Aaron, they tell me you are quite a horse doctor; I want some condition 
powders; Which are the best? ‘There were sevoral kinds on the shelf, done 
up in an attractive manner, most of which had the picture of a poor, broken 
down looking horse on one corner, and on the other corner, one with his head 
elevated, neck arched, nostrils ‘expanded, etc. The one was the horse before 
taking, and the other, the horse after taking. I told him I didn’t know 
which were the best, as I never used them. 

I then asked him if his horse was sick, and the answer was: ‘‘ Oh, no; but 
a little off, you know, and I want some condition powders to bring him around, 
you know.’’ I sold him the powders, and then advised him not to use them 
if his horse was not sick; and told him I thought the most his animal needed 
was exercise, and a little dieting. To take the grain away from him for a few 
days, lessen his feed, give him bran mash, and let him get hungry; for he was 
a good feeder, and liked to see his horses sleek and fat. Some three months 
after, he called me to see his horse. There was no doubt about the sickness 
this time. I found the animal suffering from indigestion, constipation of the 
bowels, urinary difficulties, anasarcial swellings of the legs and other parts of 
the body. A state of things evidently, to me, due in a great measure to the 
indiscreet use of powerful medical remedies. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, there exists a natural law to guide us in the 
administration of medicines to all animated beings; and that law is this: 
Like cures like. If the hair off the dog will not cure the bite, the hair off 
from a similar dog will, if you please. That is, a remedy will cure symptoms 
when they arise from some other cause, similar to those which it will itself 
produce, if taken during health. And my practice in the medical treatment 
of animals has been based upon this principle for the last ten years. Whether 
successful or not, I will leave for my patrons to say. I have never solicited 
patronage, but rather avoided it; but I believe, ladies and gentlemen, this to 
be the true principle on which to base our practice in the medical treatment 
of animals: ‘‘Like cures like;’? and I think science demonstrates this, which 
I shall endeavor to show before I leave the subject. 

It is very essential then, that medicine administered on this principle should 
be given in very small, or minute doses, for if given in material doses it 
would most certainly aggravate the symptoms; but in small doses it simply 
excites a reaction, which overcomes the diseased action. Experience has 
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taught me this, for sometimes in my eagerness and haste to effect cures, I 
have overdone the matter by giving too large doses, and made the symptoms 
worse. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I want to say a little more on the subject of condi- 
tion powders. As I before stated, the use of condition powders, so called, has 
become almost universal among owners vf animals, and are given indiscrim- 
inately, especially to horses, without considering what the effect produced 
may be, or lead to in the future. This keeping an animal perpetually under 
the influence of a drug, or lot of drugs, until the drug refuses to act in the 
desired direction, is a pernicious habit, and eventually leads to a state of 
things altogether undesirable. 

I will give you the formula for preparing a condition powder in general use, 
and which does not differ materially from most of the popular preparations 
put up and kept for sale by druggists and merchants generally: Fenugreek, 
cream of tartar, gentian, sulphur, copperas, or sulphate of iron, saltpeter, 
rosin, black antimony, and ginger, each one ounce; cayenne, one-half ounce; 
all to be finely powdered and thoroughly mixed. Dose, ene tablespoonful 
once a day, ordinarily; in extreme cases, twice daily. Now this preparation 
contains some valuable medicines, which I often use in treating animals 
that are sick. When called upon to prescribe for sick animals, I often find 
them, to use a vulgar expression, chuck full of the very medicines we would 
wish to use for the symptoms manifested, Were it not that the symptoms 

present are largely, if not entirely. due to the effect of the drug itself; a state 

of things that places the practitioner in an awkward and embarrassing posi- 
tion, to say the least. Let us examine a little into the effect produced by 
sulphur, saltpeter, rosin, antimony, and copperas, on the animal system. 

I will take first sulphur: ‘‘ Suiphur is a valuable medicine for rheumatism, 
and various disorders. It is also used with grand success for skin diseases.”— 
Kendall, in his treatise on the horse and his diseases. 

Now I quote from Materia Medica, in Homeopathic Veterinary Practice. 
I will not give the symptoms in respect to all the organizations of the body, 
but will confine myself to the skin and external surface, and the extremities. 
Sour smelling sweats; sweats which are developed on particular parts of the 
body, especially on the extremities, as the fore legs, chest, ears, etc.; the glands 
in different parts of the body generally, may be found swollen and inflamed ; 
the animal is very sensitive of having the hair reversed, the skin being gener- 
ally acutely sensitive and tender; decidence, or falling off of the hair, large 
surfaces remaining bare, being sore, cracked, and excoriated; scurfiness and 
peeling off of the skin; intense and constant itching of the skin, the animal 
perpetually rubbing itself; in fact, we get the very worst symptons of skin 
diseases from the long continued use of sulphur. In respect to the extremities: 
Nodosities, and swelling of the joints; the skin symptoms generally as already 
described ; vesicles emitting matter, and forming scales in the creases of the 
joints, or folds of the joints; swelling of the legs generally; stiffness and 
numbness of the legs; affections of the nature of bog-spavins, windgalls, etc. ; 
dropsical puffing of the legs, etc., ete. 

Saltpeter: ‘This medicine has long been used as a febrifuge, and as a 
diuretic, and is still held in high esteem by many, but there are other drugs 
which are better adapted to the treatment of the various diseases for which it 
has long been used.—Kendall. 

I will not undertake to give the symptoms of this drug, for you see it is laid 
aside by one of the old school. 
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Rosin: This is the residue left from the distillation of turpentine, and is 
used by horsemen quite freely, and many times is the cause of much mischief, 
as it is used to a considerable extent to cause the horse to urinate more freely, 
and in over-doses so frequently given, is often the cause of various diseases of 
the kidneys and loins. The oftener rosin is given the horse, the more he 
stands in need of it in the eyes of the driver. The kidneys become over- 
worked; he desires to urinate more frequently; less urine is voided at each 
time. The mischief is not seen, and the owner hastens to give more rosin, 
thinking to remedy the defect that he has been instrumental in producing. 
It should be remembered that powerful diuretics, like powerful purgatives, 
tend only to weaken and debilitate. If there be a urinary defect, find out the 
cause, and, if possible, have it removed, and the effect will cease; but do not 
attempt to do so by force, against all science and common sense.—Kendall. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is good enough for me, and what Doctor Kendall 
says in regard to rosin, will apply as well to the sweet spirits of nitre. I quote 
Kendall because I presume that many of yon have his book, for its sale was 
somewhat pushed in this State a few years ago, and is a valuable hand-book 
for horsemen, if the doses that he prescribes are very much reduced. 

I will mention only one other remedy in this connection, and that is 
antimony. Mr. Kendall says this is by many considered a remarkable remedy 
for the horse for many purposes, but especially to make the horse shine, and 
to have the appearance of being quite fat. 

The fact is, brother farmers, it causes the horse to have a bloated appear- 
ance; dropsical swellings of the body and legs. It causes eruptions on the 
body of a pustulous character, when given a long time in large doses; and 
perhaps there is no medicine we have that will cure blotches and pimples on 
the skin of the horse, when properly indicated, than this one; and probably 
there is no other medicine used in the medical treatment of animals, that has 
caused so much mischief as this, unless, perhaps, it may be sulphur. Now we 
will suppose we are called to prescribe for a case, with symptoms like this: 
Legs swelled considerably ; pustular eruptions on all the legs, from the foot to 
the knee on the fore legs, and from the foot to the gambrel or hock on the 
anterior extremities; a sanous fluid oozing from the same, forming into scabs, 
that easily rub off; anasarcial swellings of the abdominal region, extending the 
whole length of the horse, from the hind to the forward extremities, with 
eruptions of the same character on the same; swelling of the glands between 
the fore legs, with urinary difficulties, and irregularity of the bowels. The 
horse so stiff that he could hardly be moved from the stable. IJ hear you say 
farcy, but we may have just such symptoms, and yet not a true case of farcy, 
but which will eventually lead to farcy if not arrested by proper treatment. 

You ask what is the proper treatment of such a case. Now, the symptoms 
point directly to sulphur, do they not? And sulphur would be the proper 
medicine if your animal was not already under the influence of the drug. I 
was called to see just such a case some four or five years ago, and the 
symptoms above described were those of this very animal. I looked the 
animal over, and asked how long the mare had been in this condition—this 
was in the month of March; the answer was, that the first time that he 
noticed anything of it, was when he was putting in his wheat in the fall, when 
he observed that her legs stocked some nights, and by-and-by symptoms of 
scratches appeared, when he gave her a few doses of condition powders, and 
applied litherage to the sores and dried them up, and after seeding turned her 
out, and did not see anything more of the trouble until after he had taken her 
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to the stable in early winter, when he noticed that her legs began to stock 
again, and if left in the stable for several days without exercise, would swell 
very much, and become stiff and sore; that this state of things existed until 
about the first of February, when the eruption appeared, and he had exhausted 
his skill and got discouraged, and though he had no faith, he thought he 
would try the little-dose doctor. Well, I said to him, Dan., what has been 
your treatment? The answer was: I have given her condition powders, 
washed her legs with salamoniac and vinegar, cleansed them with castile soap 
and water, and applied litherage to the sores to dry them off, and I’ve got 
completely discouraged. My answer was: You ought to have succeeded, cer- 
tainly. Ithen asked him how many condition powders he had given his mare. 
Well, the answer was, he didn’t know exactly, but some three or four pounds 
in all, and to use his own expression, ‘‘ they had got so they didn’t do a 
bit of good.”” When I didn’t wonder. Now, as we have seen that sulphur 
is a principal ingredient in all condition powders, it would be worse 
than useless to prescribe sulphur, althongh in accordance with our rule of 
prescribing, sulphur was plainly indicated. I confess I was at a loss what to 
do; other remedies were indicated, but not so plainly as sulphur. I told him 
I would prescribe for his mare, but at the same time that I thought he had a 
pretty big elephant on his hands, and that he would have to be patient, for I 
thought that improvement would be slow, if we got any at all. I gave him 
directions as to diet, ordering him to stop feeding grain of any kind; to 
feed hot bran mash and good hay; to cease all outward applications, except to 
wash the legs clean every day with warm water and castile soap, and dry them 
thoroughly with soft cloths; and left my prescription, with the promise that I 
would see her again in a week, unless she got worse; in which case he was to 
let me know. Not hearing from him in the meantime, at the end of the week 
I called again, and, in response to my question as to the condition of the 
patient, the answer was, in his own words: That medicine acts like the very 
devil; if the mare continues to improve as she has done for the week past, she 
will be able to go to work by the time the ground is ready for the plough. 
And, gentlemen, I was a good deal surprised at the improvement that had 
taken place, for I did not expect it, and the mare ultimately made a good 
xecovery, with the exception of a little stiffness in her fore legs. 

Now what was the prescription used? Arsenic and cantharides, prepared 
thus: One grain of arsenic in one-half ounce of alcohol. I used the white 
arsenic because I did not have at hand at the time a solution of arsenic. 
‘Cantharides tincture first, or one of cantharides to ten of alcohol, to be given 
in alternation, in ten-drop doses, four hours between each dose, and as 
improvement took place, to put them further apart. I directed him to shake 
the vial containing the arsenic, for it does not readily dissolve in alcohol. 
What do you think of it? Perhaps you may say bosh! humbug! But, gentle- 
men, facts are stubborn things, and hard to get over. 

Gentlemen, I introduce this case, not so much to show the success of my 
practice, but to show the fallacy and absurdity of drugging animals with 
powerful medicines when slightly indisposed, the effects of which on the sys- 
tem of the animal you do not understand, for I believe that many of the 
symptoms developed in the case we haye had under consideration, were caused 
by the drugs that had been given her. It is not to be expected in an article 
prepared for an occasion like this, that one can enter largely into detail, give 
you a description, and prescription, for every disease, ache, and pain, that 
domestic animals are subject to, for the time is too limited; but rather give 
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such advice in regard to the theory and practice of the proper treatment of 
them, as we understand them, and expose the fallacy and injury arising from 
giving too large doses of poisonous medical agents. 

I want to call your attention toa medicine that has become quite popular 
among many of late years, and that is aconite. I quote from Dr. Kendall, in 
his treatise on the horse and his diseases. I refer to him more particularly 
from the supposition that many of you have his work. ‘‘ Aconite, an active 
poison; the leaves and roots are used. A tincture made from the root is 
much more active than from the leaves. Tincture of aconite root: This is 
one of the most powerful and successful sedatives in use. It is one of the best 
medicines we haye for the successful treatment of several diseases of the horse, 
when properly used. In fact, we have no drug which will so well control 
the circulation, and action of the heart, as aconite. Cantion: In over-doses 
this valuable drug is an active poison. Never give more than five or six doses, 
if twenty-five drops are given at each dose, nor more than seven or eight, if 
twenty drops are given. ‘The dose may vary from ten to forty drops.” 

So far, Mr. Kendall. Gentlemen, according to the theory of practice that 
I have adopted, the principles of which I am endeavoring to explain to you, 
I would say these doses are very much too large, and might be the means of 
doing a vast amount of injury to your animal. I value aconite as a medical 
agent, as much as any one, and rely on it almost entirely, in the first stages of 
inflammatory action of any kind; but, ladies and gentlemen, I believe that 
minute doses of aconite, often repeated, when the drug is indicated as the 
remedy for the diseased action of the patient, are preferable to large doses; 
and wait for the action of the drug to pass off before repeating the dose. 
Take my advice, and never give aconite in 25-drop doses of the officinal 
tincture or fluid extract. I would reduce the dose twenty-four times, or divide 
twenty-five by twenty-four, and give what remains. I believe, as a rule, that 
when the symptoms of the disease are congenial or correspond to the action of 
the drug employed, that we get a better effect from the small than the large 
dose. Our aim is to give doses of medicine so small, that while they have a 
health-giving influence on the disease, they do not prostrate. The animal, 
haying recovered from its first disorder, is not obliged to spend in addition 
an equal or greater amount of time in recovering from the debilitating 
effects of violent remedies; from some of which, indeed, they never 
recover. 

But, brother farmers, ladies and gentlemen, as I said before, my time is 
limited, and it would be impossible to take up each and every remedy used in 
veterinary practice, and give you the action of each on the anima] system, but 
would say, beware of giving large doses of medicine, the effects of which you 
do not understand; and more particularly, beware of oft repeated doses of 
condition powders when your horse is well, and give them very sparingly if he 
be sick. It were better, as I before stated, that if your horse is off his feed, 
and no other symptoms to denote any material ailment, to stop feeding him, 
and let him get hungry. As I said in the commencement of this article, my 
system of veterinary practice was based upon the principle that like cures 
like, and that I believed that science demonstrates this fact. I want you 
to be patient a little longer. I know that we are a little tedious, but I want to 
bring to your notice some scientific experiments on certain malignant diseases 
of animals, considered incurable, and in which you are largely interested. 
You are aware, gentlemen, that there exists among swine in some sections of 
this country, a disease that has almost universally proved fatal to herds when 
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attacked, called hog cholera, but known as the swine fever, or spleenic fever 
of swine. There was much speculation on its first appearance as to the cause 
of the disease, and to discover a remedy for its cure, if possible, but the disease 
runs its course so quick after fully developed, that it was hardly probable a 
medicine could be found that would be reliable in a majority of cases, and in 
order to get rid of the plague, many herds of swine were destroyed, and other 
infected herds strictly quarantined. It has been discovered that the disease is 
caused like anthrax, blain, etc., in horses, cattle, and sheep, by bacteria, a 
species of fungus plant growth, that enters into the circulation, grows, 
increases, and thrives there (an illustration of which Prof. Beal gave), causing 
a terrible ferment in the blood, and is largely developed in all the fluids of the 
body; is imparted from one animal to another by inoculation from contact, or 
eating from the same feeding places. The treatment of diseases of so fatal a 
form must necessarily be of an antidotal character; and it would seem reason- 
able to suppose that from recent experiments made by Prof. James Law, of 
Ithica, New York, and others, that this anthrax virus, or bacteridian fungus, 
that causes the disease, could be so cultivated that its fatal effects would 
become modified, so that the pig inoculated with this modified virus would 
have the disease in a modified form, stripped of its fatality, and thus antidote 
the malignity of the fatal virus, like vaccinating the virus of cow-pox in the 
human system to antidote the small-pox. 

The experiments of Prof. Law were made through the medium of sheep and 
rats. He would inoculate healthy sheep with the poison from the pig, and 
then after having produced the disease in the sheep, inoculate a well pig with 
virus taken from the sheep, which caused all the symptoms of the disease in a 
modified form, and when slaughtered for dissection were, some of them, in a 
convalescent stage, and no doubt would have recovered. But his experiments 
did not go far enough, for he did not inoculate any of his subjects, after they 
had gone through the modified disease, with virus taken from diseased swine. 
But this will eventually be done, and I believe the hog cholera and anthrax 
. diseases of other animals can, and will, be controlled in this way. For a pre- 
cise account of the experiments of Prof. Law, and others, on this and the 
kindred diseases of cattle, you are referred to reports of Department of Agri- 
culture, for years 1878-9. 

We have a more satisfactory exhibit, however, with cultivated anthrax virus, 
by one Pasteur, a French chemist, who, with others in Europe, on account of 
the exceeding mortality of an epizodtic malady which prevails extensively in 
that country, though but little known in this, designated as spleenic fever, 
anthrax, carbuncular disease, and known in France as charbon, which, in its 
most malignant form, causes death in twenty-four hours after the animal is 
attacked. Cattle, horses, and sheep are alike subject to it. It is periodical 
in its character, and like small-pox and other epidemic diseases, creeps along 
insidiously, until it becomes widespread and alarming, thousands of animals 
being swept away by the pestilence. In France it is said to be scarcely ever 
absent, confining its attacks mostly tosheep. In view of these alarming facts, 
eminent scientists endeavored to discover the cause and a remedy, either to 
cure or antidote the disease. I have not time to follow the investigations of 
Pasteur and others, as to the cause of the disease, but it was found that the 
same, or a similar fungus to that, that causes the swine fever in this country, 
produced this anthrax disease of Europe, among sheep and cattle. 

It had been shown by M. Pasteur, that healthy sheep inoculated with a 
modified anthrax virus, cultivated in meat juice or chicken broth for succes- 
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sive generations, would not be affected by inoculation with strong virus taken 
from diseased sheep. The fact was substantiated by Pasteur, through the 
patronage of one of the Provincial Agricultural Societies of France, which 
deemed it expedient that these facts should be demonstrated publicly on a 
large scale. A farm and a flock of fifty sheep were placed at his disposal; 
twenty-five of these were inoculated (or vaccinated, is the term he uses) on the 
3d of May last, and distinguished by ear marks, the operation repeated on the 
same sheep on the 17th of the same month. The animals all passed through 
a slight indisposition, but at the end of the month none of them were found 
to have lost in flesh or liveliness. On the 31st of that month, all the fifty 
sheep, without distinction, were inoculated with the strongest charbon virus, 
and M. Pasteur predicted that on the following day the twenty-five sheep 
inoculated for the first time would all be dead, while those protected by 
vaccination with the modified virus would be perfectly free from even slight 
indisposition. A large assemblage of distinguished persons having met at the 
field June 1, in the afternoon, the result was found to be exactly in accord- 
ance with M. Pasteur’s prediction; at two o’clock, twenty-three of the 
unprotected sheep were dead, and the other two died within two hours after; 
but the twenty-five vaccinated sheep were all in a perfectly good condition. In 
these experiments we have the fact demonstrated that we can cope success- 
fully with these epidemic diseases, if prepared for them. The swine plague 
and cattie plague are robbed of half their terrors, if we can resist them in this 
way. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is science. And what does it teach? That we 
must employ medical agents to autidote and cure diseases in sick subjects, 
that will produce a disease similar in character when given in health. Science 
tells us so; and a grain of science is worth all the guess work in the world. 


STOCK BREEDING. 


BY I. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR. 


[Read at the Jeddo Institute.] 


The following is the paper on ‘‘Stock Breeding,’’ read at the Farmers’ 
Institute at Jeddo, by I. H. Butterfield, jr., of Port Huron: 

Stock breeding is a branch of farm husbandry which is conducted in a 
measure as a necessity for the farmer himself. He needs his horses for work, 
his cattle for milk, and beef for his own use, pigs for his meat, and sheep for 
meat and clothing. It is but a few years since the farmer grew and prepared 
for use nearly all the products obtained from animals. Now the division of 
labor does not require so much of the farmer in this line, but he needs the 
animals and the products just as much. Another reason for breeding stock is 
the profit. As long as people live, so long will they need meat for food, wool 
for clothing and all the other articles of use belonging to the animal creation ; 
and therefore the demand will continue. Railroads cheapen and facilitate 
transportation, but they do not take the place of horses; indeed, they increase 
the work for teams rather than diminish it. There is very little waste of 
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animal products,—the meat, skins, hair, hoofs, horns, and bones all serve 
useful ends, while the offal and even blood is used for fertilizers. 

There is another object in steck breeding which makes it essential to the 
farmer. This is to furnish a method of turning the coarser products of the 
farm into money, and at the same time leaving a large portion as a fertilizer 
to supply the waste of constant cropping. If the soil would year after year 
grow wheat without deterioration, or any other paying crop, there might ia 
many cases be no necessity for keeping stock, but as this is not the case the 
necessity arises for growing other products to rest the soil, and to have animals 
to consume them and change them into salable products, leaving the residue 
to fertilize the soil. 

It is a well-known fact that a large portion of the food consumed does not 
go to make flesh and wool, but is returned to the land in the manure. Thus 
by chemical analysis it has been found that no higher than 75 per cent of the 
dry matter of feeding stuffs on an average is digested, leaving the balance as a 
fertilizer. 

Stock breeding as applied to pure bred stock of all kinds seems to convey a 
greater meaning than when applied simply to the breeding and raising for the 
market, for meat or wool, or of horses for draft or other work; and it may 
require greater skill to be successful in the former than in the latter, but the 
same principles apply in both. 

I propose to treat this subject to-day in the line of improvement. This is 
the great object sought and it is what we need, whether we are breeding pure 
bred stock or grading the common stock everywhere at hand, so as to make 
them more profitable and useful. 

As the gentleman indicated when this subject was assigned to me that it was 
expected my remarks would relate chiefly to cattle, I take as my subject the 
‘‘Improvement of Cattle,’’ trusting that as far as the subject is concerned it 
will meet your approval, for most of the general topics will apply equally to all 
varieties of stock. 

The subject of improvement of cattle is of interest to all; as well to the 
resident of city or village as to the farmer. The first benefit, of course, is to 
the latter, as it is to him a source of profit, but it is none the less desirable to 
the consumer. Genuine improvement of cattle means better steaks and roasts. 
It means purer, healthier, better milk for your children (which by the way is 
the cheapest and best food for the young), richer cream for your tables, better 
cheese and better butter for all. 

This must be so, because the same spirit that will cause improvement in the 
raising of cattle will also adopt better methods of feeding, better methods and 
greater care in the management of milk, and better systems for the manufac- 
ture of butter and cheese. With the greatest improvement, with choice cattle 
and good food, and perfect care, we should have only the best products and 
choice meats, and good butter and cheese would be the rule, and not the 
exception. Consumers may have these if they demand them, and a refusal of 
inferior products at any price would soon improve them. 

You can readily see that there are in this subject many elements of interest 
to all who use the products of the kine, and that is almost universal. You 
may be asked a little higher price for what requires more skill and care, but 
you will readily pay it when you know that you are getting the value of your 
money. I believe the demands of the table of the wealthy and refined classes 
of society will be a leading inducement toward the highest and best improve- 
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ment in cattle products. Good farmers can have no jealousy toward the 
growth and increase of wealth of the cities, for it will bring to them better 
prices for better products, and the demand is likely to exceed the supply, for 
the best. 

In the first place the question is asked: ‘‘ What is improvement?’ We 
breed and feed cattle as we do other stock, primarily for the money they 
bring. It is also a necessity laid upon us by our system of farming, that we 
keep stock of some kind to consume the coarser, unsalable portion of the farm 
products, and in that way turn them into money, and there is no stock that 
will consume the very coarsest forage to better advantage than cattle. 

In a system of improved farming, stock must be kept, and all the forage 
and coarse grains marketed by feeding, that we may restore to the soil all the 
elements of fertility that we possibly can to supply the place of that carried 
away by constant cropping. We keep cattle mainly for the profit they bring 
in these several ways. It would of course be almost impossible for us to live 
as we do without their aid, but of these necessities and uses it is not necessary 
at this time to speak. 

There are perhaps some who enter the business of breeding cattle for the 
**beauty of the thing.’’ ‘These are men of means who breed fine stock asa 
pastime, and amuse themselves as well as the public, by their endeavors to 
improve their cattle in some point of color of hair, or shape of horn, or in 
pride of ancestry, and neglecting the weightier matters of beef and milk, the 
substantial products which the average farmer must have to make the keeping 
of his cattle profitable. 

I would not disparage the breeding of beautiful animals. I do believe that 
the man who is an improver of stock, by breeding in such a manner as to 
change and elevate their character, and make it permanent, requires the 
patience and skill of a great artist, and the heads and hands that have, by 
skill in selecting, judgment in crossing, and care in feeding, produced some of 
the individual specimens of our improved breeds of cattle, are worthy of a 
place beside the great masters in art. 

The great reason for improving our cattle is to make them more profitable, 
that they may produce more beef, more milk and butter, at less expense, and, 
therefore, at a greater profit. If high-bred cattle do not do this, they fail of 
their mission; they have been bred for beauty at the expense of utility, and 
there is no real improvement, because no real value has been added, and 
though the breeder may realize fancy prices, the improvement will be a show 
and not a reality, simply a gratification to the eye, and no addition to the 
wealth of the country. 

There are breeders of cattle who have done this in a measure, and having 
an eye only to the esthetics of stock breeding, have let go many points of 
value that cannot be spared from cattle for every-day use. ‘The best improve- 
ment will be in the greatest adaptation to the uses we haye for them—some 
only for beef, some for both beef and milk, some for milk alone, but rich in 
the elements for making cheese, and others for milk rich in butter of choice 
flavor, like the ‘‘golden prints’’ from the best Jerseys. It is my opinion, 
however, that the cattle that shall come nearest the mark for the improved 
farms of Michigan, will be those that most fully combine all the qualities of 
beef, milk, butter, and cheese. 

How is improvement to be made? There have been cattle on the earth, we 
are told, for six thousand years, but so far as we positively know, but little 
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advance was made or attempted until within a very few hundred years; 
although admirers of some of the improved breeds, thinking there is much 
merit in age of descent (notably the Holstein or Dutch breed), claim a nearly 
pure descent for 2,000 years, which, if they mean in anything like their 
improved condition of the present, is absurd and without good foundation, for 
reasons which [ shall give that thoroughly convince me that their ground is 
untenable. 

The wild herds on the western continent, such as we formerly found on the 
plains of Texas and Lower California, certainly could not have been a very 
great improvement over the pair that came out from Noah’s ark; if they had 
the form of cattle, unless it be that their horns had grown since then, other- 
wise there had been room for little else in the floating casket which contained 
the animal relics of the world. 

The improvement of stock indicates higher civilization. This is particularly 
true as to cattle and the small animals. The half civilized Arab has been 
given great credit for having a noted breed of horses, yet I believe much of 
this is mere sentimentalism, aided by the mythological tales of travelers, and 
though there are some particles of truth in the claims made, the imagination 
has drawn pictures far beyond the facts, and this I could show to you were it 
not digressing from my subject. 

No class of stock has been greatly improved, nor come to any perfection, 
except as it followed improved methods of agriculture. Hyen among more 
civilized nations there has never been rest and quiet for a time long enough to 
accomplish any great change, provided it were attempted. The primitive 
methods do not provide food sufficient and regular’ enough to sustain the 
improved conditions of animal life, any more than the rude fare and habits of 
uncivilized life conduce to the growth of intellect and morals in man. The 
above reasons are sufficient to convince me that the claims to any great age for 
any improved breed of cattle are fabulous, because impossible under existing 
circumstances. It is true that the cattle on our western plains are being very 
much improved, and the long-horned Texan will soon be of the past, but this 
is being done by crossing with breeds already improved, which are bred in a 
section of the country where lands are more highly improved, and will con- 
tinue to be kept up in the same way. Improvement in the cultivation of the 
soil must come before any great change can be made for the better with our 
cattle. 

And with cultivated farms, ‘‘intensive’’ farming will produce the greatest 
improvement in cattle as in all stock. ‘This is what has brought to such per- 
fection the wonderful cattle, sheep and swine of England, the rich milk of 
the Jerseys, and the wonderful yields of the Holstein or Dutch cows. The 
Merino sheep in Spain had been much improved even under the pastoral 
methods of the shepherds of Spain in her palmiest days, but how were they 
then or even now, with their fleeces of three and four pounds, compared to the 
great French Merino, descended from them, but bred under improved agricult- 
ure, with their fleeces of beautiful dry wool weighing twenty pounds and 
upward, and a weight of body sometimes reaching 300 pounds; or our own 
American Merino, also descended from the Spanish flocks, so improved under 
American agriculture that they now yield the largest fleeces and the finest 
wool known to the world. Intensive agriculture improves cattle because 
greater intelligence is brought into the field, greater skill is at hand, greater 
profits promised, and there is more pride in the care and cultivation of that 
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which is beautiful as well as useful. Better food is produced, and better 
methods of feeding used. 

The improved breeds have mostly been made by taking the best stock at 
hand, and by selection for breeding with care and good management, a con- 
stant improvement has been made, until many breeds have nearly reached 
perfection in special qualities. Forming a breed in this way requires genius, 
skill, enterprise, and much patience, to accomplish perfect work. The best 
breeders are born to the work. In the early stages of improvement with 
most breeds, what we would call excessive in-breeding, was resorted to for the 
purpose of refining and fixing a character permanently, and on this rock 
many later breeders have been wrecked, because they have not sufficiently 
understood the animal economy or lacked the skill to intelligently direct. 

I have often heard breeders remark that as Bakewell and Colling, Bates 
and Hammond improved by in-breeding it will also aid them, and they pursue 
it regardless of any fixed object to the ruin of their herds. In forming a 
breed, in-breeding is useful and helpful. It is the quickest way to reduce 
coarseness to symmetry, and to establish fixed characteristics, but carried too 
far its refinement quickly descends to weakness and disease. In the present 
state of our improved breeds of cattle it is dangerous ground on which to 
tread, unless the breeder knows well his way, and is entirely unsafe except for 
the most skillful to undertake. Few know well enough the laws of heredity 
and descent in the animal kingdom to be competent to successfully direct such 
operations. I do not propose to go into the discussion of methods of breeding 
pure-bred cattle, as that would require more time and space than I have at 
present, and I only speak incidentally of in-breeding because I know many 
breeders over-rate their ability to use this means for the improvement of their 
cattle. We may breed nearly related in-lines or families, always keeping a 
strong and vigorous constitution, with advantage, because the inherent quali- 
ties become as it were intensified and are more uniformly transmitted. This 
is what gives value to pedigrees which at first thought may seem fictitious, but 
when founded on real superiority in an extended ancestry, becomes a most 
valuable point for a pure-bred animal. 

I will farther say in this connection that the great multiplication of breeders 
of pure-bred cattle does not promise to increase the average quality of merit. 
So many attemp$ it from motives of profit or pride to own and keep fine stock, 
and who do not have the knowledge and ability to carry on a judicious system 
of breeding, while others expect the improved cattle will grow without feed 
and can live on air and water, so that large numbers of well bred cattle are so 
badly used that they actually deteriorate instead of being constantly improved. 

In our present circumstances the cattle of Michigan must be improved not 
by breeding all pure-bred cattle of any ore or all the breeds, but by using some 
of these improved breeds as a means of improving what we call our common 
cattle. Of the 633,531 cattle in this State probably not over four or five thou- 
sand at the highest estimate, are pure-bred registered stock ; and the rest are 
composed of fine grades, common stock, and scalawags, the latter far too 
numerous for a State that boasts of the intelligence and enterprise of her 
farmers, and of the high average in value of her crops. 

Our cattle must be improved by crossing the cattle we have with some of the 
pure breeds continuously, and not allowing them tv go back to their old places 
after one spasm of improvement has been passed after making the first cross 
from which often very choice animals are produced, often equaling in appear- 
ance the pure-bred. Inconsiderate or penurious improvers will say, ‘‘ these are 
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just as good as the pure-bred. I can continue my improvement by means 
of these grades, and it will do as well and at the same time be much cheaper.’’ 
This is a great mistake. 

Fortunately there are a sufficient number of the pure breeds possessing all 
the qualities we need that it is not difficult to make a selection adapted to 
almost any soil and climate. 

At the recent meeting of the American Dairymen’s Association an address 
was delivered advocating the formation of American breeds of cattle adapted 
to the various climates, soils, localities, and uses of different sections of the 
country. Now this would be a very fine thing to do if it were at all necessary. 
In my view it is entirely uncalled for. In this country we are situated far 
differently from the people of Europe, where all the improved breeds of cattle 
have been formed. ‘The people there are clannish and do not travel far or 
intermingle with those of adjoining counties or provinces. Many counties in 
England have their favorite class of cattle which perhaps do not extend beyond 
the boundary lines; and the separate provinces on the continent have each 
their peculiar and particular methods of farming and uses for their stock, and 
also an intense prejudice against anything from abroad, that they must and 
will have their peculiar fancies gratified in their breed of stock. Beside there 
is great variation in the surface of the country rapidly passing from rich 
alluvias to barren hills and moors, making a necessity for different classes of 
cattle within short distances. 

Not so with us. We have, to be sure, a varied climate and soil, but we have 
no great prejudices of locality. Our wants are nearly the same, and the breeds 
we now have adapt themselves readily to all localities, and with judicious selec- 
tion to the various uses and circumstances of our systems of farming. It is 
far better for us to select from the breeds we have and cross on our common 
stock and make a jump in improvement in five years that would require 
twenty, in the effort to form a new breed for each locality. 

Though improving our common cattle does not require so high order of 
ability as the breeding of pure-bred stock, it does require reasonable judgment 
in selecting, so as to meet the circumstances under which we must work. Beef 
breeds must not be selected where milk is to be the main product, nor milk 
breeds where beef is the only object, nor butter cows for cheese making, or 
cheese makers for the highest butter product. Good judgment would not 
select quick growing. Early maturing breeds like the short-horn or Hereford 
for scant pastures. Success and profit will not follow such a course. There 
are seven or eight breeds of cattle which have been introduced from foreign 
countries, all of which readily adapt themselves to nearly all conditions of 
food, soil, and climate, which exist in this country, from the extreme cold of 
the north to the mild climate of Texas. The Ayrshire from the Highlands of 
Scotland does well in the south, and the Jersey from the mild air of their 
native island, improves in the cold region of New England under the care of 
the best farmers. 

The yarious qualities of these improved breeds, and their comparative value 
for different circumstances, it is hardly necessary to repeat, and if it was, it 
would require a separate essay to state fully and fairly the value and quality 
of all. It is enough to say that there is no one of these breeds with which we 
are familiar in this state but will make an improvement on our common 
cattle in some direction. After making selection of the breed best suited to 
the purpose, the next thing to be considered is the individual value of the 
animal to be used in making the improvement. The highest breeding is not 
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as important here as in breeding pure-bred stock, and from motives of econ- 
omy may not always be obtained, but it is a fact that the best bred bulls, 
those satisfactory for use in the best thoroughbred herds, will make the great- 
est improvement in grading up common stock, so that pedigree is of value 
here. Many will say, ‘‘I care nothing for pedigree, give me the animal.” 
This is a mistake. It is well known, even with the highest bred animals, that 
extraordinary qualities, those far above the average of the breed, are seldom 
transmitted, but that the best results come from those that possess all the 
essential points combined, with an ancestry that possessed them also. Here is 
the value of pedigree. There is abroad a very superficial idea regarding pedi- 
grees. <A pedigree is not alone a long list of ancestry with high sounding 
names. It represents value, qualities, pure-breeding, and the longest list where 
all the ancestry were of the best with no impure or unworthy mixture. The 
more valuable the pedigree, the animal is more prepotent, and consequently 
more yaluable; and here is a point regarding the age of breeds. It is some- 
times contended for a breed that it is of great age, that it is a race, if that 
has any stronger meaning; but take up the history of any of our improved 
breeds of cattle, and though some of them claim great age, yet they all date 
the improvement from the beginning of selection for breeding and proper care 
in feeding, which, with the oldest, is but a century back ; and this selection 
was the origin and the beginning of pedigrees, and they are inseparable 
from any great improvement. A breeder of ordinary stock will have his 
herd book, though he may keep it in his own mind, and you will find many an 
old farmer who will laugh at the modern breeder’s estimate of pedigrees, who 
has in his own yard cattle that he will tell you he values, because he has bred 
them and their ancestors for years back, and that particular strain never failed 
to be valuable. 

In reference to thoroughbred cattle, I hear many say, ‘‘ select the animal, and 
after that the pedigree.’’ I would say select the pedigree first, for it is the 
most important point in individual merit, and then see that the animal in all 
his points is worthy of his pedigree. A plain animal, or one with no striking 
points, but with all the characteristic qualities of the breed to which he 
belongs and a choice pedigree, will generally breed well, while a fine looking 
animal with exceptional points and a poor pedigree will often fail. For pur- 
poses of improvement, pedigree as well as individual excellence should repre- 
sent usefulness. For the beef breeds it should practically read, “Sire and 
grand-sire, dam and grand-dam weighed 1500 and 1200 pounds respectively at 
two to two and one-half years old. Of Ayrshires and Holsteins it should 
represent pounds of milk for the year, and with the Jersey, pounds of butter. 
There are, of course, other points, in size, form, and character. We want 
good looking as well as useful cattle; but this point of utility is the main one. 
I speak of this particularly because some breeders of pure-bred cattle have 
switched off after color, or black points, or no horns, as the main item, culti- 
vating the special to the neglect of the general qualities. Another point is 
good constitution. Some pure-bred stock is lacking in this essential point. 
High feeding of breeding stock on fattening food, close confinement with lack 
of exercise contribute to weaken much of our choice stock and make them 
valueless for purposes of improvement. It is true that the highest improve- 
ment necessarily demands higher conditions and more favorable surroundings, 
because they are one of the sources of improvement and must be kept up in 
its continuance. Still there need be no trouble in having choice cattle, strong, 
vigorous, and prolific; good care and an omission of over care will do it. We 
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must remember that faults of internal organism and lack of constitution can 
be transmitted as well as faulty external points and more difficult to eradicate ; 
therefore, be sure the animals you breed from are healthy and vigorous. 

Another point is to breed in the same line or continuously from the same 
class of stock. After selecting for purposes of improvement the breed that 
possesses in the greatest measure the qualities sought, continue with the same 
breed. It will give uniformity and a stronger concentration of qualities. I 
am aware that there is a belief quite prevalent that a crossing of breeds is 
advisable, and it is not claimed that good cattle will be obtained, but that they 
will be an improvement over the best breed used in the crossing, will be an 
exception rather than the rule. We have had very few experiments in cross- 
ing pure breeds that proved satisfactory, especially if the greater expense over 
grading up from common stock is considered. 

But the most important point to be considered in the improvement of cattle 
is feed and care. Efforts have been put forth here in Michigan sufficient to 
raise all the cattle in the State to a very good standard provided they had 
always been accompanied with good care and plenty of feed. A large propor- 
tion of our common cattle haye had good blood in them, but it has been 
starved out, and the last state is worse than the first. If you are not going to 
feed well, and will raise cattle, stick to the native; they are the best for that 
purpose. We have some very hardy, easy keeping breeds, but none are so 
good for the farmer who keeps his cattle on starvation as the pure native, and 
this is purely an American breed. A great many seem to think that the breed 
is all that is necessary, and act on that principle; others, and they are many, 
though they are less than formerly, have said that ‘‘ feed makes the breed.’” 
Both are wrong. A combination of breeding and feeding is what brings. 
good results. 

This care must commence at the beginning and continue throughout. Suc- 
cess will not follow starving a calf with the expectation of making it up in the 
yearling. Starving the cows will not only reduce the quality and quantity of 
milk, but they will not produce good calves. I have said that we need cattle 
to consume the forage and convert it into money. This they will do, if they, 
at the same time, have a liberal allowance of grain, and that is the only 
profitable way. It does not pay to keep a lot of young cattle six months in 
winter merely for the purpose of passing a straw stack through them. It can 
be fined more cheaply with a straw-cutter and horse-power, and besides there 
is no money in the straw and none in the cattle; but put with if some oil 
meal, corn meal, and bran, and money can be made out of both straw and 
stock. 

Very few, even the best, are liberal enough with their feed. We do not 
like to see our cattle eat so much, but we should remember that cattle are 
practically machines to change food into meat and milk, and the faster it can 
be done the more profit there is in it. Good eaters are, as a rule, good 
digesters, and make good returns for the food consumed. If a cow giving 
milk is given all the food she can use she will repay it in milk, or if she does 
not and gets fat, the sooner she becomes beef the better. If dairymen would 
make tests with their cows individually, they could more readily ascertain 
which were paying and which were not. ‘Tests for the season are what decide 
and not for a single week or month. 

Our agricultural fairs are not doing what they could to encourage the 
improvement of cattle. They have no standards for judging, and often 
indifferent judges decide the awards. A premium given for a fat animal 
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picked up at random does but little good. The award should be given for 
those that make the greatest weight of the best quality in the least time and 
with the least food. 

Premiums for dairy cows as now made encourage nothing. Accurate tests 
should be required, and quantity and quality of product rule the award. 
These will come. The fat-stock show has in a measure made the change in 
reference to fat stock, yet there is room for improvement with them. 

It may, however, be taken as a rule that the animal producing the most 
is the most profitable, at least to a certain limit, accurate and verified 
tests as to quantity and quality, either of beef or dairy products will be nearly 
as accurate as could be made with a careful account of cost of feed. That 
animal that produces the greatest weight of the best meat at the earliest age, 
is most likely to do it at the least possible cost, and it is nearly as accurate for 
the dairy class. The premiums offered for these classes at the fairs should 
provide for these tests, and the premium should be sufficient to induce people 
to make them. We have long regarded the pure-bred classes as the principal 
classes to be encouraged, but the time has now come when we should encourage 
a class of cattle for the purpose of bringing out the utility that is in them, 
and it is time we let go the old method of guessing at the value of cattle for 
certain purposes and adopted tests in which the figures will show for them- 
selves. ‘This will require some time and trouble, but the gathering of actual 
facts in all matters takes time and patience, but after you get them they show 
something, that continual theorizing will never do. A great many points as 
to the comparative merits of the different breeds of cattle could be settled by 
a careful series of experiments, but not all of them, owing to the varying cir- 
cumstances of location, quality of feed, management, etc. 

We now come to the point, ‘‘ What will be gained by improvement?’’ There 
will be no use in making an effort to improve unless there is something to be 
gained by it. There must be the incentive of profit, in order to make the 
attempt general. Yearlings at $10 each and two-year olds at $15 to $20, cer- 
tainly do not pay on any lands in Michigan, and it is doubtful if what are 
called very good butchers’ cattle that are found in the markets and raised on 
good farms do. We must have better weight atanearlier age. We must have 
larger yields of milk and butter from our cows. The yield of over 18,000 
pounds of milk given within one year by a Holstein cow belonging to Smith & 
Rowell, of Syracuse, New York, and nearly reached by many others of that 
breed, and the record of 778 pounds of butter also within a year by the Jersey 
cow, ‘‘ Kurotas,’’ show the possibilities in this line. 

The number of cattle in the State of Michigan in May last that were over 
six months old was, of milch cows 311,300, and of other cattle 322,231. If 
these cows produce 150 pounds each on the average, and that is more than the 
returns will show, of butter per annum, it would, at 20 cents per pound, net 
$30 for each cow, or $9,339,000 for the whole product, and if the cost of keep- 
ing these cows is $25 each the profit is $5 each. 

Now if the produc: of these cows can be increased to 200 pounds even at an 
increased expense of $5 each for feed, at the same price, the profit per cow 
will be $10 instead of $5, and the total value increased to over $12,000,000. 
If by improving these cows still more and feeding still better the annual aver- 
age can be raised to 250 pounds at an additional average of $5 each, the aver- 
age profit will be trebled from the first and the total value nearly doubled. If 
we could raise it still higher and reach 300 pounds, and who will say that we 
cannot, even at a cost of $40 for keeping, we shall have an average profit of 
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four times the first, and a total value of $18,678,000. Besides having better 
stock we shall have better butter and get better prices, making the profit still 
greater. These comparative figures are fair, and the last amount not beyond 
our reach. 

Our wheat crop is the most valuable crop we now have, but we can keep 
cows enough to have their product equal to our wheat and still raise as much 
wheat as we now do. It has been demonstrated that where the most wheat is 
raised the most stock is kept. You have all seen the very fine wheat map of 
Michigan giving the bushels raised and the average in each county. When 
the first one of the kind was issued in 1878, I think, Dr. Miles, formerly of 
the Agricultural College, showed from statistics that with hardly an exception 
the counties having the greatest average of wheat per acre had also the most 
stock for the acres of improved land. 

Our State has no statisticsof milk and butter product, and the United States 
census is not complete for 1880; but in 1870 the cows in this State averaged 
only 100 pounds per cow, accounting with this, cheese made and milk sold. 

A poor show for profits, is it not? And while we are adding by improvement 
to the value of our product we are also increasing the value of our stock very 
fast. A cow that makes a profit of $20 is worth just four times one whose 
profit is $5. 

We have seen the value of improvement in milk production. How. is it with 
beef? If our cattle are sold on an average four years old, and at an average 
weight of 1,000 pounds, the age can be easily reduced to three years for the 
same weight, thus saving a year in time and interest and risk, even if it takes 
the same feed. If we can, by better feed and better breeding, increase the 
weight to 1,200 to 1,500 pounds at 23 to 3 years, we shall not only save in 
time, get greater weight for the same feed, but get much better price per 
pound, increasing the profit very much. The present market value of a steer 
well fattened, weighing 1,500 pounds, is $1.50 to $2 per hundred more than 
for one of 1,000 pounds, which of itself is a fine profit. 

I have given enough to indicate the importance of an awakening in this 
matter that shall rouse the average farmer to better methods. 

This matter of early maturity is a very important point in a country where 
we have to feed our cattle in the barns for half or more of the year. The 
sooner the desired weight can be secured with the same feed, the more 
profitable will be the feeding. It will not pay to secure weight in calves by 
feeding entirely new milk. Nor is it necessary. Skimmed milk with an 
allowance of oil meal to take the place of the fat removed from the milk, 
will give larger growth of bone and muscle, and the young animal can be 
made at two years old quite the equal in weight of one fed from birth on new 
milk. Of the feed given a fattening animal about three-fourths goes to sup- 
ply the daily wastes of life without producing any gain, while it is the last 
quarter from which the profit comes. Is it profitable then to refuse the latter 
and thus throw away the former, receiving absolutely nothing from it? 

I have not mentioned all the means of improvement nor all the value there 
isin it. I could give figures and statistics which might be more dry and tire- 
some than what you have already heard. I think I have given enough to 
indicate the importance of an awakening in this matter that shall arouse the 
average farmer to better methods and practices in breeding and feeding his 
cattle. I have made only such statements as can be demonstrated, or have 
been approved, in practice. I speak for no impracticable methods, no fancy 
farming theories that fine stock must be kept whether it pays or not. The 
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general farmer wants to make the most of his labor, and I am satisfied that 
this lies in the path of improvement. Ido not claim that there is now no 
improvement going on, but there is not enough. ‘There is now an awakening 
all over the country, particularly in the west where the improvement is greater 
than with us. And if we are to compete at all with them we must exert our- 
‘selves to the best improvement by better breeding and better feeding. 

To conclude, we have seen that improvement is to increase the value of our 
cattle and their products. The means are better selection and breeding, and 
better feeding, and the gain, a vast increase in wealth to individuals and to the 
‘State. What we need to accomplish this is better farming, more enterprise. 
We need to study and learn more. There is much to be learned in regard to 
foods. All should know that foods for stock have different elements; that 
nitrogen produces flesh and bone; that carbon produces fat and heat; that the 
best results in feeding will be reached by a proper combination of flesh form- 
ing and fattening food, suited also to the appetite and digestion of the animal 
and with reference to the product we wish to obtain, whether growth, or milk, 
-or fat. The science of breeding is still in its infancy. ‘The laws of heredity 
and transmission of qualities in animal life are but imperfectly known even by 
breeders of pure-bred stock. We need to learn in all departments of our 
agriculture, and if these institutes shall but show us our weakness, and awaken 
an enthusiasm that shall beget an improvement in ourselves, our farms, and 
-our stock, their object will be accomplished. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY. 


BY MRS. ALBERT GRANGER. 


{Read at Hastings Institute,] 


Mk. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—The subject I am requested to 
‘bring before this meeting is of importance enough to be handled by a more 
experienced and abler pen than mine. Thirty years of hard work in afarmer’s 
kitchen is not likely to develop a woman into a very brilliant writer; therefore, 
I shall ask very much leniency in your criticism. 

As the foundation of the dairy is the cow, it is essential she be selected 
from the breed best adapted to whichever branch of the business you wish to 
follow. ‘The Jersey cow gives a milk peculiarily adapted to butter, and usually 
very rich. The Ayrshire cow gives a milk not as well adapted to butter, but 
better fitted for cheese. So if you please we will take up the Jersey cow (or 
any other you may happen to have) and the butter making, leaving the cheese 
to the factories where most of it has been made since the days of our grand- 
mothers. f 

Now we have the cows. We will go back to the pasture and secure sweet 
and nutritious grasses and the purest water, as milk and butter of the finest 
quality cannot be produced from weeds, sour grasses, slops, or impure water. 
The cows should be driven to their stalls to be milked and pass the night ; 
they should here receive some feed and be bedded with clean straw. They 
‘should be carded regularly, not only for the sake of looks, but to insure 
‘that cleanliness which is such an essential condition to the procuring and 
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handling of milk. The cow should be kindly treated, and milked at regular 
intervals by the same person, who should enter upon his or her duties with 
hands not soiled with the filth of the stable, but scrupulously clean, ‘Tin pails 
are preferable to wood, as it is very difficult and almost impossible to cleanse 
wooden pails so perfectly that they will not impart some degree of acidity to 
the milk. 

Now we have the milk. We will take it to the dairy room, strain it, and set 
the pans, not on shelves but racks, so the air may circulate freely under as 
well as over and around them. The milk should be kept cool in summer, 
never being allowed to reach a temperature above 60°, though it may fall 
below that without detriment. The advantage gained during the hot season by 
the rapid and complete cooling of the milk as soon as it comes from the cow 
can hardly be overestimated. Experiments show that milk thus cooled keeps 
sweet much longer and yields its cream more readily and abundantly ; and 
experience has proved that the quantity of butter depends greatly upon keep- 
ing the milk in such a state as to secure all the cream; and a saving of labor 
is also effected by this process, as the milk, when cooled to the right tempera- 
ture, can be set in deeper vessels, thus diminishing the number used, conse- 
quently the labor of cleansing them. There are many methods more or less 
simple for cooling milk aside from the patent coolers. Perhaps the simplest 
one within the reach of every one is a box partly filled with cold water, with 
pails set in to receive the milk as soon as drawn from the cow, and letting it 
stand until of the required temperature. 

Much of the success of butter making depends upon the fitness of the room 
where the milk and cream is kept, and upon its condition as to cleanliness and 
freedom from taints and odors of every description. If a cellar is used it 
should be dry, quite light, with a free circulation of air, and clean to the 
remotest corners, with no remnants of decayed fruit, vegetables, or anything 
possible to give it a taint. If a milk-house is built, which is, perhaps, better, 
it should not be situated near the hog pen or stable, nor should anything be 
allowed in it that would be likely to impart its odor to the milk; for nothing 
receives a taint more easily than milk or cream, and all bad odors absorbed by 
the milk are sure to be concentrated in the butter, and they will not be accom- 
modating enough to run off in the buttermilk, either. We have the milk set, 
the cream raised, and will next proceed to the skimming, which should be 
done as soon as the cream has all risen, and before the milk has become too 
sour. The time for the cream to raise, of course, depends upon the tempera- 
ture. The time it should be removed is when it has a rich, yellow, uniform 
color, and such an adherency of particles as will enable one to remove the 
entire cream with one dip of the skimmer. If allowed to remain too long on 
the milk, both quantity and quality will be seriously affected ; the surface will 
become discolored, while underneath it is rapidly yielding to the corrosive ten- 
dency of the acid in the milk. Cream, for the same reason, should not be 
kept too long after being removed before churning, which is the most 
laborious part of the work if done by hand; therefore, we should be careful to 
have the cream of the right temperature, about 60 or 62°. An experienced 
person may guess at this with tolerable correctness, but it is better to use a 
thermometer and be sure, as a mistake may tax a person’s strength and 
patience, equal to the cost of a dozen thermometers; the churning should be 
done steadily and ceased as soon as the butter is well gathered. 1am not in 
favor of coloring butter; I consider it a cheat and a fraud, but if it should be 
resorted to, the color should be put in the cream, then the butter will be of a 
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uniform color; but proper feed for the cows will obviate the necessity of artificial 
color. While salt is not to be undervalued as a preserving agent, it must be 
remembered that too much of it will destroy the fine flavor of the best of but- 
ter ; use just enough to remove its insipidity ; about one ounce of Ashton salt, 
sifted, to a pound of butter; on no account should it stand too long after 
being salted before the buttermilk is worked ont, as it is apt to become 
streaked, and a tendency to rancidity will be rapidly developed. I realize the 
difficulty in giving explicit directions for the second and last working; if not 
worked enough it will spoil; if worked too much it is spoiled already. It 
should be worked with careful, gentle, yet firm pressure, and not by indis- 
criminate stirrings, and spattings, and grindings against the sides of the bowl. 
Butter is composed of minute grains or globules which are crushed by this 
careless handling, thus rendering it greasy and sticky, whereas it should 
retain its clean, solid individuality. It should not be worked until it is per- 
fectly dry; it should have a slight moisture about it—a sort of insensible 
remnant of the clear brine that has been working off. Never work butter 
with the hands; besides being an uncleanly practice, it makes it greasy and 
disagreeable, if not positively bad. In packing, the jars or tubs should be 
scrupulously clean and sweet, the butter packed in solid and a cloth laid on 
the top with a laying of salt on the cloth; the cover should fit close, leaving 
no room for air between it and the butter. When butter is taken to market 
it should present a neat and attractive appearance; if taken in rolls each roll 
should be wrapped in a clean, damp, white cloth to prevent the rol}s sticking 
together and looking broken and rough. That there are many defects in the 
present system of managing the dairy on many of our farms is an undeniable 
fact, but in many cases I think it is more a lack of conveniences than the 
fault of the farmer’s wife. Some, of course, will not take the extra trouble to 
make a good article, saying ‘‘they get as much for their butter as Mrs. A. 
does for her gilt edge, and don’t work half as hard to make it.’’ Well, per- 
haps they do, and they get a bad name besides. I hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when creameries and butter factories will be established at convenient 
distances through the country to take the milk from the farms, thus dis- 
pensing with the drudgery incident to the care of milk, and leaving more time 
for the wife and daughters to read and study and cultivate their minds, that if 
called upon to write an essay for an occasion like this, they would not so 
keenly feel their inability to respond to the call. 


FEEDING STOCK. 


BY J. C. BRAY. 
[Read at Hastings Institute.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT,—It has fallen to me to read an essay on feeding stock ; 
this should have been placed in abler hands than mine. It is a subject that 
interests every cultivator of the soil, especially the farmer who practices 
mixed husbandry. The kind of stock to be kept upon the farm and feed, so 
as to make a profit, depends upon the farmer and the condition of his soil. 
To make the feeding of stock profitable to the farmer, he should adopt a 
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rotation of crops, that he may feed all he raises. The most important ques- 
tion with the feeder is the selection of the stock he is going to feed, for unless 
he uses good judgment in buying or raising, he will surely fail in his selling, 
as the buyer always pays acccrding to the quality of the animal he buys. 
Animals should be selected with reference to early maturity. The most 
profitable time to feed, I claim, is during the first two years of an animal’s 
life, as the growth is greater at that period, and costs less per pound, than at 
any other age. ‘To prove my assertion, I will take a calf that has been well 
fed until one year old and weigh it, and I will have to keep it until it is three 
years old to double its weight by feeding equally as well as before, so you can 
make a pound of beef cheaper before it is two years old than you can after 
that age. 

The same is also true in sheep feeding. There has not been a winter in the 
Jast twenty years that I have not fed cattle or sheep, some years both; but I 
have not conducted the matter in that systematic manner by which as accurate 
results are obtained as I should have desired, yet I know the feeding of stock 
for market has been a source of profit tome. My practice has been, during 
the last ten years, to buy my cattle—steers mostly from one to three years old 
—during the summer or fall, or when ever I could strike a bargain. Right 
here, I think, is where the profit or loss comes, for there are cattle that would 
be dear at almost any price for feeding purposes. Amongst this class are old 
oxen, old cows, or stags, or cattle that have been half starved from acalf. <A 
farmer could never put his hay and grain to a worse use than feeding such 
stock for market. I never bought but one pair of old oxen to feed, that was 
the poorest investment in cattle I ever made. The feeder should never buy 
any but thrifty cattle; if he does, he will, in my estimation, feed at a loss. 

When my pastures get short in the fall I put my feeding cattle in the stables 
at night and give them what hay they will eat, and a little mill feed or corn 
chopped up, so as to keep them in a thrifty condition. When cold weather 
sets in I think it best that the cattie to be fattened should be confined to the 
stable during the most of the day, in fact, I think they would gain more by 
keeping them in the stable all the time, but it is a convenience to turn them 
‘out to water, which should always be near at hand, and in sufficient quantities. 
I am feeding now twenty steers, two and three years old,—each animal is fed 
four quarts of meal in the morning, and what hay it will eat till about ten 
o clock; then they are turned out to water, the stables cleaned and bedded 
with straw, the mangers cleaned out, and about two or three o’ clock the cattle 
are again put in and fed the same amount of meal, and all the hay they will 
eat till morning again. 

In feeding sheep, my practice is to buy sheep after shearing, or whenever I 
can buy so that I think they will pay to hold, or when my pastures will permit 
of more. In the fall I sort out what I intend to feed for the winter. I have 
found it pays me to have an even lot, but I much prefer the fine-wools for 
fattening, as they are healthier and stand close penning better. Last year I 
fed a car load of fine-wool wethers, 180 of which I kept an account of the 
number of days and amount of feed fed them, so I could tell what was the 
profit or loss. I have a pair of Fairbanks’s scales in my barnyard, and the 
sheep were weighed when put in the pens, and when sold. They were fed 
just seventy days. In the first place I will give the cost of the sheep, so we 
can see whether it pays to feed them. I am certain I got a greater profit on 
what I fed the season before, but I did not weigh my feed, so that I could not 
give as accurate results. I also fed four good thrifty steers last season. I 
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weighed their feed and the steers (the same as the sheep), of which I will give 
the profit and loss. ‘They were all bought from April till October, in 1881: 


Debdit. 

1881. 

April 1. To 60 wethers at 34. AUER Heats £%2 2.8L. Ue $264 00 

5 100 be fe OUD) SOE aC ea ee eee my 400 00 

“oo Wee de tilivorasseesmers temas Sos SS aL ae 25 00 

“ interest on money till February 1, 1882_......_____- 37 00 

co TWORDMLRe St Ok, Sali me ae a sapere tye RL 2a 3 00 

oS ELS GUI Cura Sete ete a sae ane sia a i in = ordi 30 00 

iC VAS AHO SMALE OY <== See fk Fs 15 00 

“Ago, 30, * 20wwethers at $d per headsss2 oo oes elck.. 60 00 
1882. 

Feb.1. ‘To 3 pounds of hay each, for 70 days, at $10 per ton— 

REA TGS ays ace ai earn es ee cea ioe aie aac atk 185 00 

To 50 bushels corn at 60 cents per bushel PCS A Le 30 00 

“ 50 * CALS DOR Oy VRLERE NEON Stings Mie Ses 25 00 


—— $1,074 00 


‘Ihave not charged any thing for time, as I think the manure enough for 
that. 


Credit. 
1881. 
July 1. By 160 fleeces of wool, 7 pounds each. -....-.....2-.-.-----+--- 1,120 

Seldwfor So\cents per Mound. 25. eo a See ak ao aoa ee ~ 092 00 

1882. 
Bei by TSO sheep ys sance kee ee ke Sees, a 950 00 
No talw ere duties cm <8. ee yet res tee eo eats clea. 4 ares Senet = era eae One $1,342 00 
1 DSI ie eee ne es SRLS ae re en ee aes Pes Oy a hs Oe Cee 1,074 00 
Oli eee AG Se eae NC Re A Ee a Doe oh he 2 aR OLR Sak ee ee) ee te $268 00 


The 180 sheep weighed November 21, the day they were put in pens, 17,910 
pounds, and weighed February 1, 1882, just 70 days when sold, 19,844 
pounds, making a gain in 70 days of 1,934 pounds; not enough to pay for 
the feed the 70 days by $144.80. The whole feed the 70 days cost $241.50, 
but the sheep being bought from 24 to 3 cents per pound, left a good margin. 


Debit account with steers. 


1881. 
eilo ce GO 10Ur Steers cS n ote oe eS Loe ce eee nee ee aan $152 00 
* interest on money till February 1, 1882................-- 4 45 
* hay from October 21,1881, till February 1, 1882, 100 days, 
18pounds' each) per day, at $10 per ton==---.------2--- 36 00 
“12 pounds of middlings and oats each per day, for 100 
cay: at 80 cents per hundred weight.....-...--.---.-- 38 40 
“ Sa t UNS hota free seh hy Ube ob Paeh | Rs pes Edens gs ome oo 8 ies tie leet ap 2 2 


30 
$231 15 
The feed for the four steers 100 days cost $74.70. 


Credit. 
1882, 
Feb. 1. To four steers weighing 4,985 pounds, at five cents per pound.-...--- $249 25 
We ite see ee ete... os Re See anna! Se a, oe dace 231 15 
Profit: 23 G5 eae eG). hoe a) oe Se ete a ak es ee $18 10 


The four steers weighed when put in stable 4,370 pounds, a gain in 100 
days of 615 pounds; not enough to pay for the feed 100 days at five cents per 
pound by $43.95, but the steers being bought at 34 cents per pound and sold 
at 5 cents per pound, left a small margin, and I sold my hay at the barn at as 
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much or more than it would have sold for in the market, besides leaving me a 
large manure pile, which I think worth more than the work taking care of 
cattle. 

If in what I have written there be found a suggestion that should prove 
profitable to an individual, I shall feel that my object has been fully attained. 


THE BEST BREED OF HOGS FOR THIS LOCANITY. 


BY A. WHITNEY. 
[Read at Trent Institute.] 


This is a question of vast importance to farmers. ‘The hog, in my opinion, 
is the most profitable stock kept on the farm, as far as dollars and cents are 
concerned ; the best machine for conyerting our coarse grain and offal into 
money. ‘The hog is not a dainty animal by nature, but preferring good feed 
to poor, and like other stock, the better they are fed and cared for the more 
profitable they are. it is stated by eminent writers on the subject, that it 
takes but a trifle more than half the fertility from the soil to produce a ton 
of pork than it does to produce a ton of beef or mutton, and takes nof much 
more than half of the feed to produce it. If this be a fact, then I assume 
the profitableness of the hog is established. 

The next question to be considered is, ‘‘ What is the most profitable breed 
to raise?’’ I answer, the breed that will produce the most pork for the 
feed they consume. Fancy may dictatea hog of a particular color, but as the 
pork is just as sweet and commands just as high a price in market from a 
black hog as a white one, I shall not take color into consideration. There are 
some of the small breeds of hogs, such as the Suffolk, Yorkshire, and Essex, 
that keep and fatten very easily; but there are very serious objections to them 
in my way of thinking, namely: They are too short-bodied, although pro- 
ducing very good hams and shoulders, but hardly any side pork; besides some 
of these have not hair enough to protect them from from the winter’s cold or 
the summer’s sun; and when fattened there is not much of them at best. 
On the other hand, some of the larger breeds, such as Chester White and 
Jersey Reds, will produce a large amount of pork, but it takes them a great 
while to mature and a great amount of feed to fatten them. We want a breed 
of hogs that combines the qualities of both the large and small breeds that we 
haye in the Poland China; they combine all of the excellencies of both the 
large and small breeds, being very quiet and docile, excellent feeders and 
breeders, capable of fattening at any age, yet attain great weight at maturity ; 
in fact, they will grow and take on fat as long as one has a mind to feed them. 
They usually weigh from 250 to 300 pounds at ten or twelve months old, and 
from 500 to 600 pounds at eighteen months old. The question is frequently 
asked, what makes or constitutes a Poland China hog; from what were they 
originally bred? The history of the breed is this: This breed originated in 
southern Ohio, in Warren and Butler counties, in the year 1837, and became 
an established breed in 1840; they were produced from four pure and 
distinct breeds, three of which were imported, namely: Poland, Big China, 
Big Irish, Grasies, and Byfield. The Poland China hog is of fine bone but of 
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‘large size. They are dark in color, usually black, with small, white, promis- 
cuous spots. They usually have some white in the face and about the legs and 
feet. They have long bodies, short necks, heavy jowls, short legs well spread, 
broad, straight backs, deep sides with square, heavy shoulders, broad, deep 
hams, frequently the meat overlying the jock joints; ears thin and soft, droop- 
ing atthe point. They have no flabby, flank meat, but are thick in front of 
ham, and have but very little offal when fat. They are strong and hardy in 
constitution, and finally they will make more pounds of pork for a bushel of 
corn than any other breed of hogs in America. 


HOGS, AND HOW TO HANDLE THEM. 


BY B. G. BUELL. 


[Read at Galesburg Institute.] 


Let us look at this question in its practical bearings. Let us examine it in 
a money point of view, a point in which farmers are more generally interested 
than in any other of its aspects; for where a farmer’s money is, or where he 
sees a prospect for acquiring money, in that direction will he use his best 
efforts. 

The field open to the American farmer is a wide one, and look whichever 
way we may, we will find it occupied by active, pushing, and energetic men, 
each one striving to fill the demands in his particular line of production in a 
better manner or at a cheaper rate than his competitor. Hence the diversity 
of agricultural products; and yet a sameness of products in particular sections, 
as winter wheat raising in Michigan, corn growing in Illinois, spring wheat 
growing in Dakota, etc., and still in other parts pasturage for exclusively wool 
and beef production. 

All these special departments of farming are well enough for a time ina 
country so extensive and diversified as this; but the continual growing of one 
kind of grain or crop will exhaust the elements in the soil required for that 
particular crop and make its growth unprofitable; and are we not admonished 
by our frequent light crops and partial failures of wheat in this portion of 
Michigan that it is about time for us to change, or at least make a partial 
change, in our systems of farming? I believe it is for our true interest to 
raise less acres of wheat and produce more and a better quality of live stock ; 
and as the transition from grain raising or wheat raising can be more easily 
made at least in part by hogs than by cattle or sheep, I would recommend 
that class of live stock to experiment with, and for the following reasons: 

First, It will cost less money for first purchase of stock ; 

Second, It may be more safely done by those not accustomed to their care 
than can improved breeds of cattle or sheep; 

Third, The stock can be much more readily increased or diminished as the 
prospects appear for a high or low market price ; 

Fourth, The market for hog products is more extended than any other meat 
product, and subject to as little fluctuation as any. 

There is no department of the live stock question that presents a wider field 
for investigation or promises more remunerative returns. If you take into con- 
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sideration the vast territory over which the porcine race is diffused, the value’ 
of its products, the certainty and dispatch with which, by its aid, the great 
corn fields of the west are profitably condensed and cheaply transported to 
paying markets, you will not be surprised to see that it stands at the head of 
the live stock growing interests of the United States. 

In looking over our agricultural papers a person would naturally come to the 
conclusion that the cattle department was the principal source of the meat 
product of this country. And why? Because its advocates are continually 
bringing its claims before the public. 

What are the facts? The statistics of our great shipping, packing, and 
exporting centers show that a large majority of values of all kinds of live 
stock products comes from the hog. Therefore, in view of the great interests 
inyolved in this question, it becomes us to look well to the ways and manner of 
its continuance that it may go on as prosperously and as profitably as in the 
past, and if possible make improvements that will render it still more profit- 
able in the future. 

There are many reasons why Michigan farmers should look into the merits 
of live-stock growing, some of which are the following, viz. : 

Wheat growing is subject to more insect enemies than when our lands were: 
new. More labor and expense are necessary to fit our fields for good yields. 
than a few years ago, and the seasons seem to be more capricious than form- 
erly, as we have witnessed more winter killing and blight; and again, the past 
season, Michigan wheat growers have been subjected to more loss from the two: 
weeks almost constant rain immediately after and during wheat harvest than 
they haye ever lost from hog cholera. 

There is one more reason which I will name, and which we are all looking 
to, and feeling most severely in our pockets. The lands of Minnesota and 
Dakota which but a few years ago were considered as barren wastes, fit only 
for the wild Indian anc buffalo, are now pouring their golden streams into our 
markets at rates that we cannot compete with, and have any reasonable pay 
for our labor. In other sections where wheat had failed from natural causes 
the farmers haye made changes in their management and productions, so that 
where wheat raising was the principal business, now stock raising, dairying, 
and wool growing have taken its place, and are paying the farmers better than 
wheat raising ever did in its palmiest days, in proof of which IJ cite you to 
northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin, and the best portions of western 
New York. 

There is no section of our country better adapted to a mixed husbandry than 
southwestern Michigan. I would not recommend that hog raising be made the 
exclusive stock product of any farm, but I am confident that it may be largely 
increased on many farms and made to pay well. Where dairying is made a 
permanent feature, there hogs work in to good advantage. 

If there are any persons here who are disposed to look upon the hog as an 
unclean animal, and fit only for the abode of evil spirits, permit me to say to 
such that you have but a faint idea of the perfection to which the modern 
porker has arrived. ‘The rapid growth, early maturity, the quiet disposition, 
and J may say the civilization of the improved hog of the present day, have 
made its rearing, feeding, and general management a very different kind of 
business from that which was considered the right way a quarter to a half cen- 
tury ago. Our farmers, especially those who are engaged in raising improved 
stock, are learning that it does not pay to raise wild animals on the farm, and 
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they find that even the hog, by kind and gentle treatment, is susceptible of 
improvement in disposition and manners. 

The rapid increase and quick growth of the pig makes it possible to take 
advantage of unexpected large crops of corn as has been witnessed the past. 
season, and in case of failure of corn crops the same qualities apply with equal 
force. ‘They can be disposed of before having cost the farmer so much as to 
impoverish him for the season in buying high priced grain to feed them until 
of a proper age to fatten them, for it is understood that the proper way is to 
haye them in condition for market at all ages. It is an unsettled question, or 
one at least that has advocates on both sides, whether it is more profitable to 
have pigs farrowed early in spring and push them with high feeding to market 
at eight to ten months old, or have them farrowed later, say in May and June, 
and feed moderately, letting them get a large portion of their sustenance from 
clover pasture the first season, and the second summer live entirely on pasture 
until in August or September, and then feed a few weeks on corn and market 
them early. A much heavier weight can be made by the latter process, and a 
larger portion of it is made on grass, which is the cheapest and one of the best 
of earth’s productions for making animal growth. By planting early varieties 
of corn for part of the crop it may be ready for feeding the hogs as soon as 
the middle of August, and after four to six weeks on corn they will be ready 
for the early fall market, which is usuaily better than the late fall market. 
Both systems have their advantages and defects which nearly balance. 

One of the most important items in a profitable rearing of the pig is to keep 
it growing each and every day of its life. The careful pig raiser begins to 
feed his pigs as soon as they show any disposition to eat. If it is to be 
had he tempts their appetite with a little sweet milk, put before them in a 
place where the sow cannot reach it, and soaks shelled corn for them as they 
advance, and does not forget to feed the sow well at the same time. The 
farmer who has a dairy has an important advantage in raising pigs over him 
who has not one. But it is not necessary to have a dairy to raise good pigs; 
other feed than milk can be substituted with success. 

The profit in any kind of stock farming comes from constant care and good 
management more than from hard work. The sleeping place of the pigs 
should be dry and not dusty, and in cold weather protected from currents of 
wind. Salt and ashes are good things to have where they can go to them at 
any time. Corn is the best grain for fattening hogs, and may constitute an 
important factor in the feed of pigs; but be sure they have more of milk, 
oat meal, barley, mill feed, or something that tends more to bone and muscle 
growth than to fat. 

So far as breeds of the improved swine are concerned choose any one that 
your fancy may prefer, but when you have made your selection do not fail to 
breed from pure stock on side of sire. 

From a somewhat extended experience in breeding several of the popular 
kinds I have adopted the Poland China as the one that suits me best. I 
think it has qualities better adapted to the general farmer, and especially to 
one who wishes to raise hogs in large numbers, than any other breed with 
which I am acquainted. In the first place, it has large growth and fine quality, 
and will fatten at any age, and if well fed will continue to grow and make a 
large hog. In the second place it is hardy and prolific; third, it is quiet and 
peaceable in disposition, valuable qualities in the breeding sow; fourth, it is a 
hearty eater, and assimilates its food to the best advantage, without which 
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quality, as a meat-producing machine, it would be worthless. It is also what 
may be termed a good grass hog; that is, it will thrive and fatten on good 
clover or blue grass pasture. It has another good quality. Its color is right ; 
a black or spotted hog wili carry a smooth and healthy skin through rain and 
sun, through heat and cold, where a white hog will have a sore back, cracked 
ears and a mangy appearance. 

One thing more and I will not weary your patience longer. The marketing 
of your hogs is another important item in the scale of profit; keep posted in 
the market, and when you sell, sell to a man you have confidence enough in to 
believe he will give you fair weight if you are not looking at the scale beam. 
These may be small matters, but remember that all successful business is made 
so by looking after the particulars, each one of which is necessary to make the 
whole complete. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


BY JOS. MERRICK. 
[Read at Trent Institute.] 


The Holstein, a Dutch breed of cattle, said to have originated in the duchy 
of Holstein, and perfected iu Holland, whose cows were acknowledged to be 
the most celebrated throughout northern Europe, is perhaps the purest breed 
of cattle in existence, it never having been esteemed necessary by the improy- 
ers of this race to cross in other breeds. Originating, as it did, in a country 
where dairy husbandry is a leading feature in agriculture, and was, centuries 
before English breeders began the improvement of their now famous Dur- 
hams, Devons, Herefords, Short-horns, etc., we must immediately grasp the 
idea that the breed certainly includes numerous good points, or to-day it could 
not be par excellent, with a people famous even in the seventh century (nearly 
1,200 years ago) for the most famous cattle in existence. 

In the year 1864 there were 943,214 cows in Holland, which exported her 
surplus butter, 32,000,000 lbs, and cheese, 61,000,000 lbs. When we come 
to reflect that it is in the north of Holland that the Holstein has been brought 
to its present degree of perfection, and that the agriculturists of that district 
concentrate their whole energies upon butter and cheese making, and haye 
gained a world wide reputation for these products, we are impelled to believe 
that their favorite Holsteins are famous milch cows at least. 3 

Our own observations will bear us out in the assertion, that for milking 
qualities this breed stands unrivaled at the head of all others. 

I believe that a comparison of well authenticated statistics will prove this to 
the satisfaction of the most skeptical. It is not my purpose to disparage other 
breeds that the Holsteins may stand out pre-eminent as milkers, butter mak- 
ers, or cheese producers, but in this brief article to give a concise sketch of 
their origin, appearance, and leading characteristics. Their origin we have 
already noticed ; of their appearance we will now say, the color of pure bred 
Holsteins is black and white, either color may predominate, handsomely 
and distinctly marked sometimes with large patches of black, but generally 
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smaller spots, having large frames, with the appearance of vigorous constitu- 
tions, having straight back, well developed beily, strongly formed legs, with 
smooth joints, soft and silky hair, upon a mellow handling, movable skin; 
the cows being possessed of broad and drooping udder, well formed teats, the 
milk and blood vessels on the belly and about the udder broad and vigorous; 
general weight of cows about 1,500 pounds, males, of course, being much 
heavier. I have in my possession at this time a fine male, registered in the 
herd book (vol. 4, No. 568) Rarus, and purchased of I. D. Jackson, St. 
Joseph, county, Indiana, which at two years old weighed 1,782 pounds, and 
now at the age of three years and three months, in good showing, will, I think, 
weigh 2,300 pounds. It is claimed by some that the Holsteins as milkers, are 
rivaled by the Ayrshire, as butter makers by the Jerseys, as beef producers 
by the Short-horns, Herefords, and Galloways, and as working cattle by the 
Devons. Well, what of it? Which of the breeds just mentioned but the 
Holsteins possesses all of the qualities here listed—milkers, butter and cheese 
makers, meat producers, and working cattle, in any eminent degree? 

Let us first compare the Jerseys, which if they make no more butter than 
the Holsteins, it is claimed the flavor is much richer and finer. Who among us 
have tastes educated to that point that we could tell the difference without / 
being told? I say, without hesitation, there is not one, and as nature fixes up 
things to suit herself, we may reasonably conclude that half the issue 
will be males, which turned off for beef at two years old, will not be large 
enough to afford any profit; the same, or nearly the same statement 
will apply to the Ayrshire. While the Short-horns, Herefords, and 
Galloways possess two of the qualities to be desired by the general farmer 
—that of beef and working cattle—they are not preéminent for milk, butter, 
-or cheese. Some of the families of Short-horns, bred for beef and beauty, 
giving no milk at all, or at most, not enough to raise their own offspring, and 
it is just this uncertainty about milk that unfits the Short-horns for a dairy 
breed, some being almost unrivaled for milk, others entirely worthless. 

The first importation of Holsteins to this country, of which I can find any 
authentic record, was made by the West Iudia Company, in 1625; subsequent 
importations by the Dutch settlers in the State of New York; by Consul Jar- 
vis, of Vermont, in 1810. In 1852 W. W. Chenery made his first importa- 
tion, and several more importations up to 1861. 

The Holstein Breeders’ Association was formed, and the first volume of the 
herd-book published in 1872, and its pages recorded 61 males and 63 females, 
which comprised nearly all the full bloods in the United States. The second 
volume was published in 1875, and showed 171 males and 234 females, and so 
on; the numbers have steadily increased until the fourth volume, published in 
1879, shows 377 males and 811 females. 

This breed has been thoroughly tested in nearly all parts of this country, 
from the wooded hills of Maine to the rich pastures of California’s fertile 
vales, and south to the sunny slopes of Virginia, and have given, I believe, 
unqualified satisfaction. One very important characteristic in the Holstein 
cow is her tendency to continue long in milk with remarkable steadiness and 
uniformity. 

There are many good cows of other breeds that give a large yield of milk 
for a few months, then fall off rapidly and go dry for perhaps three or four 
months. Not so with the Holstein. 

Crown Princess, the property of G. S. Miller, New York, was in milk 1,821 
days, and yielded a daily average of 33.56 pounds, that is 61,112 pounds dur- 
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ing the entire period. Mr. Miller in his report averaged in three years 946 
days in milk; another breeder records full bloods per year, 358 days, grades 
335, natives 265, and some breeders state that some of the full bloods have to 
be forced dry. I consider this a good breed to cross upon natives, being the 
purest breed—they impart at least six-eighths of their qualities to their 
offspring. I have a pair of grade heifers sired by Spartan, imported by the 
Fox River Association, and registered in the Holstein herd-book, whose dams 
were common natives. These heifers show good form, fine, soft hair, and with — 
the same care and feeding, have very far outstripped good natives of the 
same age, and some grades and Short-horns. And the sire of those Short- 
horns, the 2d Duke of Huron, is as fine an animal as can be found in this or 
any other country. I consider it worthy of remark, in my conclusion, that 
the Holstein, as far as my experience and observation go, is as good if not 
the best breed for the farmer engaged in mixed husbandry, who wants the 
heifers for cows and the steers for beef or working catile. 


FINE WOOL HUSBANDRY. 


BY JUDGE W. W. STICKNEY. 
[Read at Lapeer Institute.] 


In this State the farms are, on the average, small, and the number of sheep 
a man can keep will necessarily be small as compared to sections of country 
where there are extensive barrens, or openings, for sheep farming, and as 
most of our lands are of such a nature as to be suitable for the feeding of the 
larger varieties of sheep, it has always been a mystery to me why so few of our 
farmers raise long wooled sheep, or at least medium wooled, which would give 
an average good fleece, and at the same time have some bulk of eatabie mut- 
ton to spare after the wool was off. I have been told that long wooled sheep 
did not do well here, that the soil was not suitable, that the climate was not 
such as they require, that they degenerated in one or two years. As far as 
the soil is concerned there can be no possible objection. We have every 
variety of soil fit for sheep pastures, especially long wooled. The soil and eli- 
mate are identical with that of Ontario, where long and medium wools do as 
well as in any country. As to degeneration, I have become satisfied that 
careless feeding and selection in breeding is the cause. It makes little differ- 
ence what stock you have, how pure in blood they are, want of proper care of 
either long or short wools will soon cause them to degenerate, and we need 
only look at the average flock of so-called native sheep in order to be con- 
vinced that in the majority of instances the patience of nature even in the 
sheep has been exhausted. As to the next point, selection in breeding, it is a 
lamentable fact that inbreeding from inferior animals has been practised to 
such an extent that in many instances we are no longer able to see the marks 
of any distinct race of sheep. Nature always tends to revert to original types 
when left to herself, and the farmer who is not careful to select the best ewes 
and infuse new blood into his flock, from time to time, in the male, will be 
sure to see this reyersion in his flock. I am convinced that this is the cause 
of degeneration in the flocks of long wooled sheep in this vicinity. 
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Of the long-wooled sheep I shall speak of the three suited, in my opinion, 
for this locality: Leicesters, Lincolns, and Cotswolds, and of the mediums 
the downs. 

In the Leicesters there are three distinct classes: The Bakewell, noted for 
its symmetry, and fineness of style, and early maturity, but it is too fine a 
sheep, and too closely bred for this section of country. The Yorkshire 
Leicester is a strong sheep, and while retaining in a marked degree the excel- 
lent qualities of the Bakewell, is larger, yields a heavier fleece, and matures 
nearly as soon. There is not much difference between the Border and the 
Yorkshire, only the Yorkshire retains its wool better. The Yorkshire may be 
known by the darker colored heads, being better filled up in the collar, and 
the neck never rising much above the shoulders, being almost on a line with 
the back. It is also a little fuller in the ribs; fore feet stand wide apart with 
wool down to the knee. 

Mr. Parkinson, of Ontario, says: ‘‘About two years ago my flock averaged 
a little over eight pounds of wool to the fleece. Ido not think that the wool 
of breeding ewes increases in weight after they have lambed, while the wool of 
young sheep does. I have had shearings average ten pounds a fleece.”’ 

There is not a great deal of difference between the Lincoln and Yorkshire 
Leicester. They are a hardier sheep, and retain their wool better, yielding as 
aged sheep « better fleece, of about the same quality of wool. Mr. Geary, of 
London, Ont., says of them: ‘‘Of sheep, I prefer breeding pure Lincolns, as 
I think they are better adapted to this country than either the Cotswold or 
the Leicester. They retain their wool much better than the Leicesters, and 
the demand for it is just as good. I have imported from England a large 
number of Lincolns, with a view to their wool, to their quality as mutton 
sheep, and their general adaptability to this country. They are a very hardy 
and easily kept sheep.’’ My brother bred pure Lincolns, and was better 
pleased with them than any other sheep. His sheep were pure Lincolns, and 
were sold entirely to Ohio men for breeding purposes. The last lot of shear- 
lings he had of twelve choice, an average of 114 pounds of wool was obtained, 
and of a shearling ram 17? pounds, the wool being even in fibre, of remark- 
ably fine lustre, and some of it 17 inches long. He also bred Leicesters at the 
same time, but his preference was for Lincolns. The average yield of wool in 
flocks, however, will be found about the same as Leicesters, where the sheep 
are all young—about eight pounds. 

The Cotswold is in some sections of country a favorite sheep, Mr. Stone, 
of Guelph, Ont., thinking as much of them probably as any other man in that 
country. They are characterized by the peculiar tuft of wool on the forehead, 
which, in full-bred sheep, hangs down between the eyes, covering the face; 
by their curly wool heavily set on the neck and shoulders; not as full in the 
ribs as the Leicesters. They grow to about the same size as the Leicesters, 
but do not mature as early; are a little coarser in mutton, as well as in wool. 
The average wool weight is about the same, but they do not retain their wool 
as well, and on that account, in the western part of Ontario, few of them are 
bred at the present time. The great demand for Cotswold sheep in Ontario 
has been from American buyers, especially from Kentucky. 

Of the medium wools, or the downs, I think that none will be as profitable 
to handle as the Oxford or Hampshire downs. As to the two classes, there is 
not much preference. They mature early, are strong, active sheep, and their 
mutton brings in England a penny a pound more than the long-wooled sheep. 
Their wool is better adapted to the manufacture of domestic goods, such as 
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the imitation of tweeds which we make. I can do no better than read you an 
item which appeared in the Post and Tribune’s agricultural columns, regard- 
ing the Oxfords. I believe there are none in this State, although quite a 
number of Canadians, seeing the probable demand for such sheep in the sheep 
regions of the far west, are breeding them: 


OXFORD DOWN SHEEP. 


This breed of sheep is of recent introduction in the United States, and is 
the latest addition to the mutton breeds which has been produced in England. 
The beginning of the construction of this breed was about 1830, with the idea 
of producing a breed that should possess the weight of the long wool with the 
quantity of the down. 

The chief material used was the Cotswold ram and the Hampshire down 
ewes, which by judicious blending and careful selection, in a few years resulted 
in a distinct breed, although for many years after the breed had been recog- 
nized as distinct the want of uniform character was a source of: criticism. 
The plan of breeding was, after the cross to breed the cross bred rams and 
ewes together and the result is a class of sheep, which, under suitable condi- 
tions, are profitable on account of size, weight of fleece, aptitude to fatten, 
strong constitution, and valuable meat. 

It was not till 1850 that they were styled the Oxford down, the county of 
Oxford being the home of the principal breeders. Previous to this they were 
called cross-breeds. 

The Royal Agricultural Society decided on a separate class, and the Oxfords 
first appeared as a recognized breed at the exhibition of that society in 1862, 
yet the judges complained of a want of uniformity, but by 1870 reports speak 
in praise of their general excellence, and improvement in uniform character; 
and there is still occasionally a difference in type, an individual having the 
more open fleece of the Cotswold or compact form and shorter fleece of the 
down. At the Smithfield club show in 1862, they tookhe champion prize as 
the best pen of sheep in any of the classes. 

A real Oxford down has a head much like a Cotswold, with a tuft on the 
forehead, face and legs of a dark color, not gray nor black, resembling the 
Southdown ; a well-formed body on short legs, and a fleece of long wool, thick 
on the skin and not too curly. The mutton when young is of the best qual- 
ity, equaling the Southdown, and they make remarkable weights at an early 
age. In England they are made to weigh 140 pounds at 12 months, and such 
mutton is in great demand in the London markets. The cross with the Hamp- 
shire ewe for early fat lambs is also in favor. The following figures from the 
Smithfield Club show catalogue give the live weight of a pen of three sheep at 
22 months, in 1870, 895 pounds; in 1871, 832 pounds. Pen of three aged ewes 
in 1870, 950 pounds; these sheep were of course fat. 

Rams haye been known to cut as much as twenty pounds of wool when 
shearlings, and whole flocks well cared for have averaged nine to twelve 
pounds. The wool though not so long as the Cotswold or Leicester is still 
classed as long wool, and is of a class in demand for the manufacture of 
worsted. 

The Oxfordshire sheep stand close stocking and confinement. In England 
they can be kept entirely in hurdles, and are said to do even better in this 
way than if allowed a large range. They also do well on wet soils, and stand 
winter exposure well. Like all mutton breeds they require good care and heavy 
feed to make them their best, and in such instances give adequate returns. 
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Their great weight and early maturity has been attained by excellent care and 
feeding as well as judicious selection and intelligent crossing. ‘They have 
been imported to some extent into the United States and have sustained their 
reputation on the other side of the Atlantic. On rich soils, or where feed is 
abundant, they will give a great weight of mutton at an early age. We are 
not aware that there are any in this State. 

The Southdowns are too light of wool to ever become very popular in this 
country, although they are the best mutton in the world. Lincolns and 
Leicesters can easily be brought to 100 or 120 pounds dressed at one year old 
(for mutton). Sheep in order to do well, especially long-wooled sheep, should 
neyer be kept in close houses. ‘They should have a good airy shed into which 
they can go in stormy weather; not too close, because the moisture from their 
breaths is all absorbed by the wool, and proves injurious. I think in almost 
every instance the instinct of the animal is the best guide, and they wiil seek 
shelter as the storm comes on. 

As to profits of sheep raising, I will give you the figures of the Agricultural 
Commission of Ontario, where the estimate is made for mutton, and where 
the price is put ata minimum. ‘Take a shearling wether: 


Weioht 160 pounds, af: 542 cents per pound: -.2....2- ea 2o2 econ lane $8 80 
iWiooles, pounds, at ‘35 Cents per pounds) {e422 eee eee eee ee eee 2 45 
—-— $11 25 
Wuleciot manure when. fed) on, turnips. 222-2... oaseeiss ec casenctadesee ea seeaes 75 
BROAN VARHO S22 Jean d 2 ROS Sy 2 eS eS ee Ns el eet ee ee ee $12 00 
Cost 
Soa eRGE. Of BELO S SELEY ICON: on 52 acct eee ee eo ae eae $ 50 
Prethers keeping durine mille. 2 209! S052 he ee Aa 2 25 
Matra food from-March to Oectobers... ) 2. sae29 0.6 s20e- she teks 582 1 15 
OEE OES See Ee So Oe SAE OO eR 2e 0. ree en Pees a Se eh 20 
ALL SES SEs ae aN Sih i st ae Met ele tae SG sh Dae Vay AB. Noid e Mislead Bin rile 8 2 25 
Woshias and.clip prim... oe eit. este tease Coe se ees era ae 10 
Eroportionof castalticy etcc2: . sarc ieee. Se as A eee 1 00 
$7 45 
SARE LTT phe peal age Pate eee AME RAL HE I Sk lag 2 AM bi hy LBB ce fe $4 55 
75 
$3 80: 


But the aim of Michigan farmers should not be alone the raising of sheep for 
mutton, but also to supply the demand for large sheep in the west to cross the 
stock already in the ranches there, and by breeding the right stock we could 
get the trade that is almost exclusively managed by Ontario to-day. Well- 
bred ewe lambs of either the Leicester or Lincoln type will average nine dol- 
dollars to twenty dollars for the farmer in the fall, and I do not know of any- 
thing that will pay better. 


DISCUSSION. 


Secretary R. G. Baird believed that some of the Michigan flocks were as 
good as any in the world, and cited the case of an ewe of Mr. A. D. Taylor’s 
that gave a fleece weighing twenty-seven pounds. 

Mr. Porter thought that the figures in Judge Stickney’s paper were much 
too high. If the people present could be made to believe that such figures 
could be realized in practice, all would go at it. He believed in in-and-in 
breeding, 
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Messrs. Blow, Hemingway, and Calkins heartily supported the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Norton, of Oakland, thought that mutton was an obiect as much as 
wool, and for that purpose there was no sheep equal to grade fine wools or of 
coarse wool sheep. ‘The coarse wools are more hardy, and considering the care 
they are likely to get, are better adapted to the ordinary farmer. 

Mr. C. T. Dean thought that wool was the prime object, and that fine wool 
sheep were as good for mutton as coarse wool. 

Mr. Norton said he believed in fine wool; he had a stock of 130 such sheep 
that for several years had sheared an average of eight to nine pounds per head. 
He thought, however, that the fine wool sheep were more likely to have the 
foot-rot than coarse wools. A large price acts in the same way as an advyer- 
tisement, and for that reason alone it pays to get high priced sheep. 

Prof. Johnson emphasized the weeding-out process as the most likely to 
improve any flock. 


DRAINAGE. 


BY HON? JOHN T. RICH. 


[Read at Lapeer Institute.] 


The subject of drainage is one of the moat important which demands the 
attention of the farmer of the present day. Not only is it desirable and 
profitable, but with the use of improved farm machinery, the modern plan of 
rotation of crops, and the generally adopted plan of mixed husbandry, it is 
absolutely indispensable to successful farming. The advantages of drainage 
are numerous, and may perhaps be considered as well understood. Yet, until 
within a very short time, they have certainly not been appreciated in this 
vicinity. 

One of the first advantages to be noticed in a drained field is the difference 
in the time in which it becomes fit to work in the spring. How often it is that 
a large field is all in condition to work except an acre or two, and the wet part 
bears such a relation to the dry that it is impossible to properly work the dry 
until the wet portion is dry enough to plow, often causing the loss of time 
enough, in the first instance, to have permitted the field to have been nearly 
or quite ready for sowing, had the land been properly drained. And it 
frequently happens that before the wet part has become sufficiently dry to 
work, rain again falls, and the delay is repeated, causing loss enough in some 
seasons in a single year to pay for the drainage twice. 

Even if the wet part of a field is in such shape as to permit the dry to be 
worked separately, the actual expense of working the dry part is almost always 
greater than to work the whole if it was all dry. Take next the convenience 
of drawing loads across the drained ground, over that which has not been 
drained ; the extra labor for both men and teams in working the wet, muddy 
land, the difference in the condition of the same ground when dry—the first 
hard, lumpy, full of cracks; the other rich, mellow, and in such condition as 
to make it a positive pleasure to plow it, and the difference is beyond descrip- 
tion. Then the difference between a field on which is growing an even, full 
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‘crop on its entire surface, and one which is either naked, or what is worse, 
growing up to weeds, and a strong additional argument in favor of drainage 
is presented. 

But over and above all this, which some may say is overdrawn, is the act- 
ual difference in the amount raised. In working a ten acre field it makes 
a great difference in the returns whether you have a crop from eight and one- 
half or nine acres or the full ten acres. It is a greater difference than men 
engaged in any other business than farming would permit at all, and it is 
greater than any intelligent farmer will permit when it can be so easily 
avoided. One-tenth or more of your income from the field gone, and a larger 
outlay for cultivation than if properly drained, often causing the loss in a sin- 
gle year of a larger amount than would have been expended to have properly 
drained the field, and which if properly put in would have lasted for twenty 
years at least, and would have saved an amount equal to the original outlay, 
each year, for fifteen out of the twenty years. 

There is no doubt that on most lands where no draining has been done, that 
a large amount can be done, which when all the advantages to be gained are 
taken into consideration, will pay every year an amount equal to the first cost 
of the drain. After that which is needed most is completed, there will be 
much more to do that will not make so large a return, but still sufficiently 
large to make it a better investment than almost any use to which a farmer * 
can put his money. Some men say this is all well enough for those who are 
out of debt and can afford it, but that a man in debt can not do such. things. 
The reverse, however, is true. If a man is out of debt and has some other 
‘sources of income, he can drain or not, as he may elect; but a man who is in 
debt and has no income from other sources, must either drain or it is only a 
question of time when he will be financially ruined. No legitimate business 
will stand an annual loss of from ten to twenty per cent., and at an increased 
cost of production for the want of an outlay, which compared with the results, 
is so insignificant. While manufacturers are figuring the cost of production 
down to a small fraction of one per cent, farmers can not afford to follow a 
‘system which entails a loss of from one-tenth to one-fourth of the gross 
receipts. Some think they can not afford to drain. They look over their 
farm and in estimating the cost are frightened at the amount it is going to 
take to properly drain the farm; but it is not necessary to make the out- 
lay all in one year nor in two, though the faster it is done the better. 
Begin with one field where it needs it most put in well, and in accoradnce 
with a well-matured plan for all the drains which will be likely to be in 
any way connected with it. Keep account of the cost; measure as accurately 
as possible the amount of land reclaimed, and of the increased production of 
the field ; the time saved in getting to work on the land; the difference in the 
expense of working the field as a whole compared with working it without the 
drainage; the reduced expense of avoiding the necessity of working surface 
drains and the reduced expense at which your crops can be harvested, and if 
you will set this amount aside as a drainage fund you will find that it will be 
large enough to more than do an equal amount the next year, and the same 
process can be followed for each succeeding year until all is accomplished, and 
until the most incredulous will become convinced of the wisdom and profit- 
ableness of the investment. Another advantage not yet mentioned when taken 
in connection with the drainage of marshes and places where water stands for 
a portion of the year, especially in the vicinity of the house, which is very 
important, is the reduction of malarial diseases, and which, if the system 
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becomes general, has a very marked effect upon the general health of the 
people. The ease with which drain tile can be procured and the reasonable price 
at which it is sold, removes the last serious difficulty in the way of farmers 
draining their farms economically and well. It often happens that a farmer is 
delayed for a few days by wet weather, and then is a good time to make a drain 
in some place needing it. The ground is soft, and the water running in the ditch 
is of great assistance in leveling the bottom. It is not unusual for a farmer 
to find a job of this kind very beneficial and at a trifling cost, as the labor 
used in digging and filling of the ditch would have accomplished very little 
elsewhere during the wet weather. 

Draining, like anything else that is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 
The tile should be buried not less than a foot and a half, and unless the shape 
of the ground makes it necessary there is nothing gained by burying more 
than three feet deep. In order to get the full benefit of the tile care should 
be taken to have the ends of the tile meet evenly and exactly, and for the same 
reason depressions and elevations in the bottom of the ditch should be care- 
fully avoided. It is always desirable to have considerable fall in the ditch, and 
the greater the fall the smaller the tile may be used to carry the same amount 
of water. A long level can, however, be made to work successfully, provided 
there is considerable fall towards the upper end of theditch. Drains carefully 
put in where there is very little fall will do a great amount of good, though 
never entirely satisfactory. In closing, let me repeat that thorough, systematic 
drainage is indispensable to successful farming in the future. 


UNDER DRAINING. 


BY JOHN PRESTON. 


[Read at Berlin Institute.] 


The necessity of removing the surplus accumulations of water on retentive 
clay soils by means of subterraneous channels, is so well understood by most 
farmers, that I deem it not necessary to spend much time to prove facts. 
What we need most is a better knowledge diffused among farmers and laborers 
of the best methods of constructing permanent drains, and to cheapen their 
cost. ‘The farm is the farmer’s capital, and the income his interest. And 
any improvement that tends to increase the value of income above interest on 
the cost of such improvement, without depreciating the value of the farm, is 
the farmey’s clear gain. The long and continued process of cropping is begin- 
ning to show its deteriorating effect on the leaf-mould soil that was formed in 
past ages. 

The soil on the more elevated portions of the farms is noticably dryer, 
lighter in color, and partaking more of the nature of the subsoil, and showing 
signs of barrenness. While the soil on the lower and wet portions of the 
farms may hold its dark color, its fertility is often rendered unavailable by 
frequent stirring and poaching while in a wet condition. We are therefore 
forced to the conclusion that in many instances the soil is less even and less 
fertile than when first cultivated, and that better management of the farms is 
necessary, if we perform our duty and hand down to our posterity the soil in as 
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fertile a condition as we received it. To obviate these difficulties, a thorough 
under-drainage is indispensable. Its effect is to remove surplus water, dis- 
tribute a more even temperature of heat and moisture, to largely prevent 
washing, and to lengthea the season for labor and for the growing crops. 

To make under draining a complete success, a systematic plan must be 
adopted to suit the conditions of soil, lay of land, and surrounding circum- 
stances. And as the soil and lay of land vary widely, no definite plan can 
be laid down in detail to fit every farm alike; therefore, to remedy this diffi- 
culty, general principles must be applied, leaving the details to be carried out 
according to circumstances. After having decided upon a plan for a thorough 
system of under-drainage, it will be seen that the work can be divided, and a 
portion of the work done at such time as will best suit the farmer’s con- 
venience. 


GENERAL PLAN. 


The main channels of the drains should be laid and extended through the 
lower portions of the farm, running as direct to the outlet as practicable. By 
taking the shorter cuts with the main drains it will be seen that a greater 
quantity of water can be discharged in a given time, and the cost of laying 
the drain is less, as less large and expensive tiles are required. The lateral 
drains should be laid in sufficient number to make the work thorough, 
although it is not necessary to complete the whole job at one time. The 
main drains should be laid first, and the laterals may be laid or postponed, as 
will best suit the farmer’s convenience. 

The depth to lay tiles should be governed by circumstances. On ordinary 
clay soils from three to four feet deep is considered to be about right. The 
main drains should be on a lower line than the laterals, and the mouth of the 
laterals at their junction with the main drain, should be slightly turned down 
stream, to prevent their obstruction with floating silt in the main drain, and 
by laying the top of the cavity of the laterals on line with the top of cavity of 
the main drain would give sufficient fall to force back into the main drain any 
substance that may have been forced into the laterals during a high pressure 
of water in the main drain. 


MANNER OF DETERMINING SLOPE. 


On ordinary rolling land where there is one or more inches fall to the rod, 
the slope in the bottom of the ditch may be made by means of a curved blade 
spade, in the hands of a good workman, and an even grade determined by the 
trickling stream of water that is usually found in clay soils when they are wet 
enough to make ditch cutting profitable. But in the absence of water in the 
ditch, or on very level lands, a survey will be found to be necessary to insure 
accuracy. 


MANNER OF LAYING TILES. 


After the bottom of the ditch has been graded with as true a slope as the 
surface of the land will well allow, and leaving no sags for the water to stand 
in, the tiles may be placed on the side of the ditch in reach of the workman, 
who stands in the ditch and begins to lay the tiles at the upper end of the 
ditch, carefully plugging up the upper end of the first tile with a stone, or 
some hard substance that may not rot, or be displaced, to allow water and 
mud to pour in at the end of the drain. The workman should be provided 
with an implement in the form of a trowel or spade, with a concave blade, to 
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cut a cavity in the bottom of the ditch to exactly fit the tiles that are being 
laid. The channel should be cut deep enough to firmly embed the tiles in 
their places. And with the same implement the workman may rim the inside 
corners of the tiles, and remove the ragged edge that is objectionable. He will 
then proceed with his work, backing down stream, cutting the trench and 
laying the slight curve that is usually found in tiles, on the side, and reversing 
the next at the other side; this gives a good fit at the ends of the tiles, and 
leaves the bottom level. Where the jointsdo not make a perfect fit, a covering 
of white oak or cedar shavings, or tarred paper, may be used to prevent dirt 
from washing into the joints. 

The soil should then be firmly packed around the tiles, using the subsoil 
first. ‘The packing of the soil a foot or two over the tiles should be thorough, 
but never done when the soil is in a wet condition. Covering tiles with straw 
and loosely shoveling in the soil until the ditch is full, I find by experience, to 
be very objectionable, as the straw will soon decay, leaving fine particles to 
wash into the drain, and leaving a channel at the sides of the drain for the 
mice and water to make havoc with the tile bed. 

There are many things in a general way, or in detail, concerning under 
draining that perhaps might have been more profitably mentioned here, but 
if what has been said provokes discussion, and draws out any information, or 
stimulates action in the way of under-draining, this hastily written article will 
not have been written in vain. 


FARM DRAINAGE. 


BY S. B. CANNON. 


[Read at Armada Institute.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Doubtless there is no subject 
that will be discussed at this Institute that is of more vital importance to the 
agricultural interests of this county, than the subject assigned us to open a 
discussion upon, viz.: ‘‘ Farm Drainage.’? And we only regret that the duty 
of opening the discussion had not been assigned to some individual of larger 
experience. 

Our county lies in a belt of country where the rainfall amounts to about 
forty inches during eight months of that portion of the year when we have 
more or jess rain, viz.: March, April, May, June, July, August, September, 
October, and November. 

The majority of the lands in this county are what would be termed level or 
flat surface, with streams and ravines sufficiently numerous to carry off the 
water from excessive rainfalls or melting snows, still sufficiently flat to retain 
a vast amount of water until it is taken up by the slow process of evaporation. 
Now if this rainfall could, by any definite law of exactness, be so distributed 
in quantity and time as to meet the necessities of the case for the time being, 
there might be less necessity for artificial drainage; but the opposite are the 
facts, so the only thing for the successful agriculturist to do is, like a good 
general in the army, prepare for the emergency while he may. 
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In scientific research, or ancient or modern experience, nothing has been 
found so effectual as artificial drainage in some form or other. ‘Lhe soils of 
this county are quite variable in their surface texture, but the substrata is 
almost universally clay, and whatever the surface developments are, they 
usually hang out their sign of distress when they are, in nautical parlance, 
water-logged, by a stinted growth of water weeds, or wild or water grass; or 
in time of drouth, by a shriveled and gaping surface, often in a stiff clay soil, 
opening cracks sufficiently broad for small animals to fall into. 

These defects in nature are largely remedied by what we call artificial 
drainage. Drainage may be and is performed in various manners, with more 
or less success. On the level prairies of the west, where the grade and fall are 
uniform, drainage is quite successfully performed with what is called a drain 
or mould plow, so constructed that with sufficient force it can be drawn 
through the earth at a depth of two fect, more or less, leaving a perforation 
of two to three inches for the escape of surplus water, which is said to do quite 
good work for several years. It is also practiced in some localities by the use 
of the common plow or spade, or both, in opening up a trench which is filled 
partly full of small stones or brush, or both, as the case may be, and then 
covered by returning the earth originally thrown out. Such drains, when 
proper care has been taken to have a continuous fall with a good outlet, have 
been known to do effectual work for quite a term of years, sufficiently long at 
least to amply pay for the cost of construction, for we assume that such 
drains will not be constructed except where small stone are found plenty, and 
then the drainer realizes a double profit by making a drain and getting rid of 
the stone. 

They may also be constructed in another manner quite cheaply where timber 
is plenty, by digging the trench to within six inches of the required depth, 
sixteen inches wide, taking the last spading out of the center of the trench, 
leaving a shoulder of five inches on each side, which can be covered with 
shakes or shingles split for the purpose and laid crosswise over the last open- 
ing, and then covered over or re-filled by returning the dirt originally thrown 
out. ° 

But by far the most practical system of drainage, in our opinion, is that 
performed by the use of tiles made from the very soil most needing their 
extensive use. Having had some experience in the manufacture of tile, I 
think I can safely recommend them for general use when properly manufac- 
tured. There are drains in my neighborhood that were constructed twenty 
years ago by using horse-shoe drain tiles of my manufacture that are doing 
even more effectual work than when first constructed. 

The cost of draining an acre of land rod for rod with horse-shoe tile or 
round or sole tile will vary but little, as the digging and covering would be the 
same in either case; the final results might be different. It is our opinion 
that a drain made of horse-shoe tile will absorb and get rid of a given quan- 
tity of water quicker than any other kind; but it is claimed by those having 
used the other kinds, namely, round and sole tiles extensively, that they take 
the water quick enough to effectually relieve the soil of all surplus water 
within their reach. The cost of draining an acre of land must depend upon 
the kind and condition of the soil, and the depth of the drain, very stiff clay 
requiring drains to be more frequent than more open or porous soils; but for 
ordinary practical farming purposes where the soil may be relieved soon enough 
to avoid injuring any ordinary crop, allow me to read an extract from a 
paper on drainage, taken from the report of the Michigan Board of Agricult- 
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ure, for the year 1877. From the tables for rainfall we see that showers 
exceeding one inch are rare, but that about one-fourth of our rain falls in 
these heavy showers. From that it is safe to conclude that if the drains are 
capable of conveying away the water that reaches them during the next 24 
hours after a rainfall of one inch, little or no surface water will remain on the 
land during any portion of the year. The amount of discharge as compared 
with the rainfall depends upon so many conditions that it cannot be accurately 
stated, but probably will seldom or never exceed fifty per cent of the rainfall 
during the next 24 hours under any conditions. 

One inch of rainfall produces 3.630 cubic feet per acre, consequently our 
drains, to produce under all conditions thorough drainage, should be able to 
convey 1,815 cubic feet of water for each acre drained. 

Now I am assuming the proposition that we drain the land thorough enough 
to defend ourselves against any loss on the above theory of rainfall on flat clay 
loam lands, the kind predominating in our county. We will take for con- 
venience of illustration a field of ten acres, forty rods square. We assume 
that one main drain of four inch tiles will carry off all the water of such a 
rainfall as we have described if it can be reached before any injury can obtain 
to any vegetation commonly cultivated by the farmer. 

We further assume that lateral drains constructed of two inch tiles and laid 
in such a manner as to properly discharge themselves in the main drain once 
in four rods will furnish such an escape. 

Now if this theory is true, the cost of draining ten acres would be as follows, 
at the present price of tiles and labor: 


Forty rods 4-inch tile 30) cents per rod at factory--...---.------------------se- $12 00 
Four hundred rods 2-inch tile, 15 cents per rod at factory._--..--------------- 60 00 
Digving and covering 440 rods/at 20.cents_22. 20.22. /220-<2-t2s-e-oeee ee eee 88 00 
Drawing tile from factory and boarding help to do work-.......---.---------- 20 00 

Motalie so. 2 OU ed sess As Le Is A ES $180 00 


Which would be, as you will see, an average of $18.00 per acre. ‘The invest- 
ment of so much per acre at first thought, Mr. President, seems to be great; 
but I firmly believe that the farmer that fails to make it where the necessities 
require it, renders the possibilities of a nniformly good crop an impossibility. 
The average price of the lands of Macomb county as equalized by the Board 
of Supervisors for the year 1881 were a fraction over $35.00 per acre. Add to 
this our estimate of the cost of draining and we increase the cost of the lands 
to $53.00 per acre, but we increase their absolute agricultural value, making 
them worth nearer $70.00 per acre for practical use. 

It is no uncommon thing for farms at the present time, in this county to 
change hands at prices ranging from $30.00 to $70.00 per acre, but you will 
invariably find that nature has made a happy provision for ridding them of 
these surplus waters, or that man has supplied the deficiency by artificial 
drainage. 

So that considered from that standpoint, the investment is a safe and 
profitable one, sure to return the original investment with an increased value 
of at least 25 per cent if you wish tosell. It also makes the possibility of 
uniformly good crops so certain that it is a gain on the investment of at least 
50 per cent in that respect, in my estimation. 

We do not wish to be understood, Mr. President, as ignoring the great 
benefits arising from that element so necessary to vegetable growth, and to 
our existence ; but we wish so to control it as to receive its greatest benefits at 
all times, and as an illustration of our idea of the benefits to be received, 
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permit us to read an extract from Walter Bligh’s rationale of thorough drain- 
age in 1650. : 

‘‘The goodness of the water is as it were, riddled, screened, and strained out 
into the land, leaving the richness, and the leanness sliding away from it. 
The benefits of drainage are stated thus: 1. The cold and sour standing 
water, which drowns vegetation and packs the soil, is filtered through. 2. By 
this filtering the manurial portions of the water are left in the soil. 3. The 
soil being thus opened the aerial gases, especially oxygen, enter it and 
decompose the organic matters so that they can be taken up by and nourish 
the plants. 4. By lessening the evaporation and opening the soil to admit 
the air and warm rains (in place of cold standing water), the temperature of 
the land is raised. 5. It equalizes the temperature and prevents sudden 
changes of heat and cold. 6. It renders the soil drier and warmer earlier in 
the spring and later in the fall, thus greatly prolonging the planting and 
growing season. 7%. In dry seasons the soil is moistened by condensation from 
the air admitted into it not only from above, but also from the drains beneath. 
8. The soil thus made more open and mellow, roots penetrate farther, and 
get more nutriment. 9. ‘lhe open, dry soil absorbs miasmatic gases, which 
enrich the soil and purify the air, thus increasing wealth and health; foot rot, 
and other diseases of animals, decrease on drained lands. 10. Grasses improve 
in kinds, quantity, and quality; the finer and richer supersede the coarse, 
sour kinds; the greenness is made more enduring as the season of growth is 
prolonged.’’ 

Emerson’s playful argument is quoted: ‘‘ By drainage we have gone to the 
sub-soil, and we have a Concord under Concord, a Middlesex under Middlesex, 
and a basement story of Macomb county more valuable than all the super- 
structure.’’ 

Tiles are political economists ; they are so many young Americas announcing 
a better era,—a day of fat things. 


FARM DRAINAGE. 


BY HIRAM ANDREWS, OF ORION. 
{Read at Farmington Institute.] 


Mk. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The question of drainage, or 
of finding some method to dispose of the surplus or stagnant water, that ac- 
cumulates on a large portion of our agricultural lands, is one that has at- 
tracted the attention of the agriculturist for centuries; one upon which a 
large amount of money and labor has been expended ; one upon which various 
plans and theories have been experimented—on some with success—others 
haye proved a failure. The fact that it is necessary to dispose of the stag- 
nant water, in order to assist the early growth of vegetation, has become so 
well established, that it is not necessary to enter into an argument to prove it. 
Nature has provided a general system of drainage, through her rivers, creeks, 
rivulets, ravines, and the rolling and uneven surface of the earth, by which 
the larger portion of surplus water, which may accumulate from heavy storms, 
finds its way back to the ocean. Yet it is an established fact, that after the 
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various means supplied by nature for disposing of the surplus water have beer 
exhausted, there yet remains a large portion of our agricultural lands, which, 
either from the nature of the soil, or the land lying so level, or other causes, 
that are too much saturated with water for the growth of vegetation, and 
which require some method of artificial drainage to make these lands remu- 
nerative to the agriculturist. 

There is a certain amount of moisture necessary to the early growth and 
maturing of vegetation. When lands retain beyond that amount, they 
become cold and sour, and seeds will not germinate and grow. The quicker 
and more thoroughly you can dispose of the surplus water, the sooner your 
seeds will grow and mature. You can not under-drain land so much that 
there will not be moisture enough left in the soil for the growth of vegetation. 
If you should take a quantity of dirt and place it on a wire sieve, or screen, 
and thoroughly saturate it with water, then let it drain all it will, it will 
then be in just the right stage of moisture to receive the seed. Land becomes 
too dry from evaporation caused by the heat of the sun. You can not make 
land too dry by under-draining ; on the contrary, land that is well pulverized 
and thoroughly under-drained, will hold sufficient moisture for the growth of 
vegetation much longer than where the water is allowed to stand until it 
evaporates. 

From the above facts we learn that it is of the greatest importance to 
remove, by some artificial means, the surplus water as quickly and thoroughly 
as possible; and, also, I want to impress upon all farmers the importance of 
thorough cultivation, the necessity of often stirring the soil, and keeping it 
well pulverized, thereby assisting nature to retain moisture in the soil. The 
best method of disposing of this surplus water must largely depend on circum- 
stances. In some instances an open ditch might be best, but it is generally 
conceded that a system of under-draining, or of blind ditching, is more prefer- 
able. ‘The amount of ditch necessary to drain land must largely depend on 
the nature of the soil of the land to be drained. Some clay soils might require 
a ditch every two rods; in other soils a single ditch might drain a field of five 
acres or more. Ditches should be near enough together to drain the land 
thoroughly, and of about three feet in depth, and where it can be obtained, 
round tile from three to six inches in diameter should be used for the water 
course; boards and stone are frequently used, but are not as durable. Boards 
will soon decay, and stone cannot be so laid but that in a few years they will fill 
with dirt and require taking up. A very little fall will carry off the water, or 
even a dead level with a good outlet will drain land. Yet, it is of the utmost 
importance that the bottom of the ditch be made on a true line, with no dips 
or sags for sand and dirt to collect in. With the right kind of tools a ditch 
may be made about sixteen inches at top, and just wide enough at bottom to 
receive the tile. The tile should be laid straight, and joints kept as perfect as 
possible, so that dirt will not work in. Fill in ditch about six inches with any 
soil but sand, and pack it thoroughly around the tile, then the ditch may be 
filled in any manner that it can be done with the least expense. 

I have put in about two hundred rods of tile the past year ; about seventy of 
it was to drain low places in a heavy, gravelly clay soil. The tile was laid from 
two and a half to four feet deep, and it has thoroughly drained the land. The 
balance was laid to drain a marsh of about two acres. I had to make an out- 
let of about twenty rods from two and a half to five feet deep, then I run a 
ditch about three feet deep around the marsh near enough to the edge to 
secure a hard bottom for the tile. It has drained all the lower part of the 
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marsh thoroughly, but in going around the head of the marsh for about 
fifteen rods, I found a sort of quicksand, of such a nature that it would not 
cave while digging, but soon after the air and water struck it it would dis- 
solve and cave in. About two feet deep the water oozed out slowly all around 
the head of the marsh, and when I laid the tile and filled the ditch with the 
dirt that came out, it would pack so that the water could not get into the tile. 
The water would come to the surface. I have laid three courses of tile within 
a rod of each other, yet it is not well drained. 

I would like the experience of different individuals in draining soils of that 
nature. In nearly all kinds of scil water will find the tile. I have tile that 
has been laid ten years that does its work as well now as when it was first put 
down. 

In draining marsh or quicksand, it will require boards to be first laid in the 
bottom of the ditch, then lay the tile on the boards, otherwise the tile will 
settle out of line and soon fill with dirt and stop the water course. 

In draining marshes, or more particularly what is termed cat holes, there 
cannot be too much care taken in securing a good outlet and a heavy fall just 
where your ditch strikes the mucky bottom between the marsh and hard land, 
as this mucky land, of which most of the marshes are composed, will settle 
when thoroughly drained, more or less, sometimes even as much as a foot, 
thereby throwing the tile out of line and opening the joints so that they 
quickly fill with dirt, and the drain will not carry off the water. I prefer 
where it is practicable to ditch around a marsh just far enough into it to secure 
a hard bottom to receive the tile. In most of the marshes or cat holes the 
water comes from springs located around the outer edge of them, and this 
ditching around cuts the water off at its head. But in some instances we find 
Springs in the center of low, wet lands; in that case it will require a ditch 
direct te the spring, or to the source from where the water comes to the sur- 
face. In draining clay lands or other soils where there is a good, hard bottom 
for the ditch you do not have to guard so much against the tile settling out of 
place. First secure a good outlet, then make the bottom of the ditch on a 
true line with the incline or fall that you have. Dig the ditch not less than 
three feet deep and put them near enough together to thoroughly drain the 
land, and if good tile is used, properly laid, and ditch well filled, it will do 
its work for along term of years. I have given a few general principles on 
drainage which may be practicably applied in underdraining land, but there is 
such a diversity of soils and of marshes, and the lay and situation of the lands 
to be drained, and the material that can be best obtained, that it is impossible 
to adopt a system of drainage that will apply to all sections, localities, and to 
the different soils. 

The best method to ascertain the most practical, economical, and thorough 
system of drainage is through organization and codperation by the farmers and 
agriculturists in forming agricultural societies, farmers’ institutes, farmers’ 
clubs, and thorough organization in the Grange. Through these different 
organizations discussions will bring out new ideas. A generai interchange of 
thought, of experiments and experiences will be had, from which new thoughts 
and ideas will spring into existence. Practical knowledge and information 
disseminated among the farmers in this way will be of tenfold more value and 
accomplish more towards reclaiming the unproductive lands of Michigan than 
the best treatise written on drainage. It is this general dissemination of 
knowledge by association and codperation which will do more to educate and 
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elevate the farmer than can be done in any other way. Somesystem by which 
the farmers can receive and obtain a thorough and practical education in his 
relation to agriculture is what the farmers most need. There is no branch of 
industry that would receive more benefit from education than farming; I do 
not mean that kind of college education which teaches students that manual 
labor is degrading and dishonorable. I mean that kind of education which 
teaches our sons and daughters that the labor which is necessary to be 
performed in tilling the soil to produce agricultural products is the most hon- 
orable and desirable. The farmer should be so educated that he will under- 
stand the chemical composition of the soil he cultivates; the different prop- 
erties it contains, and what ingredients the soil should contain to produce the 
different kinds of grain. Hducation should assist the farmer to perform the 
work necessary to be done with more economy and less labor. The more edu- 
cation the farmer can get the better, if it does not make him feel that the 
more he has the better he can live without iabor. He wants to feel that edu- 
cation is necessary to fit him to more intelligently and successfully perform 
labor. 

It requires practical knowledge and experience to be successful in draining 
land ; this can be had by reading and studying different authors on drainage, by 
association and codperation, by a general interchange of thoughts and ideas, 
and by practical experience. 

I am satisfied, and in fact it is universally conceded by those who have had 
experience, that money invested in draining land will return a larger per cent 
than any other investment. I wish to impress more deeply upon the minds of 
the farmers the importance of a thorough system of drainage and thorough 
and deep cultivation of their lands, and that lands, well drained and 
thoroughly pulverized, become warm and fit to receive the seed quicker 
than where water stands until it evaporates, and will retain that heat and 
warmth better; and also retains a sufficient amount of moisture for the growth 
of vegetation much longer than cold, wet land where the moisture is removed 
by evaporation. 

With the limited time I have, even if I had the ability, I could not do 
justice to this subject. If I have presented a few crude thoughts that will 
bring out discussion and assist the farmer in bettering his condition, my pur- 
pose will be accomplished. 


THE FARMER HIS OWN MECHANIC. 


BY E. D. A. TRUE. 
[Read at Armada Institute. ] 


In savage and uncivilized countries, or in civilized regions, when the people 
are poor and money scarce, as in the early history of ourown country, or inthe 
back-woods at the present time, each man does for himself nearly every kind 
of work, and division of labor is almost unknown. But when the resources of 
a country have been developed, as they are among us, a different state of things 
prevails with advantage to all. I shall not discuss the division of labor ques- 
tion—you are all acquainted with its merits. But why, in this age of advance- 
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ment, when the farmer and the mechanic have so effectually divided opera- 
tions, according to the most highly approved theories of political economy, 
—why stir up this ghost of primeval and savage times by discussing a topic 
like the present? Without doubt the committee who selected this subject for 
discussion, to-day, had some reason for so doing. Indeed, I think there is 
some excuse for it, myself. When a man with hundreds, or perhaps thou- 
sands of dollars, invested in tools and machinery, lives miles from a shop, and 
has no other conveniences for repairing than such as are furnished by a plow 
wrench, a log-chain, and an axe, there is good excuse for inquiry about it, at 
least. 

The truth is, the farmer has not advanced to his present position, with ref- 
erence to the carpenter, the blacksmith, and other tradesmen. He has simply 
stood still, while the mechanics have done the advancing; and they have 
advanced their bills into his pocket-book, from twenty-five to one hundred 
dollars a year beyond the proper limits. Everything else is advancing, but 
the farmer’s shop stands still. His tools to-day are just about the same that 
his grandfather used when he built the log house. 

Every farmer is to a certain extent a mechanic; namely, to the extent that 
he either invents, constructs, or repairs tools, buildings, or machinery, or 
masters the details of their construction or working. This every farmer is 
obliged to do, more or less, and to this extent he should have tools anda 
knowledge of their use. Machinery makes the farmer’s business what it is 
to-day ; machines are increasing and will increase. The stumps are scarcely 
out of the ground, but the number of complicated implements is great. 
When clearing has reached its limit, the stumps all gone, and the land leveled 
and under-drained, they will be doubled, both in number and in power. In 
a few years every first class farmer will have a steam engine, or some corre- 
sponding source of power, and many accessory machines. And the time is 
not far distant when he will find it almost necessary to hire a man at extra 
wages, who understands mechanical work, or he will have to become 
acquainted with it himself. 

The struggle for preéminence is daily becoming more fierce in every line of 
business, and the call is loud for more intense and telling work. The com- 
ing farmer ought to be a Michael Angelo, and he must, at least, make the 
most of every opportunity to fit himself for handling his forces, and among 
these the shop should hold its-place. If the middle aged man thinks himself 
too far gone to be benefited by increasing his accommodations in this line, he 
would still do well to give his boys a liberal chance. Most boys take readily 
to the shop for their own amusement, and there is scarcely a more powerful 
means of education outside the school room. The making of a toy wagon, or 
a wooden gun, at the age of eight, is worth more to a man than a book of 
geometry at twenty-five. It has been well said that tools make the mechanic. 
We might add with equal force, that a shop makes the tools. In fact, with- 
out some place corresponding to ashop, where they may be safely and conveni- 
ently kept and used, tools, though not useless, generally become nearly so. 

On every farm where boys are growing up, or where the proprietor or super- 
intendent has any taste or ability for mechanical work, or for employing his 
hired men in this way, there ought to be a wood shop, a blacksmith shop, and 
I might add harness shop. It is evident that a farmer cannot afford to fur- 
nish a shop so completely as one whose business is all done there. Judgment 
must be used in deciding whether to have these things at all, and to what 
extent. 
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What I dignify by the name of harness shop need not cost over one or two 
dollars; that is some awls and needles, ball of shoe thread, and some wax, a 
leather punch, and a few buckles and-rings, and a box to keep them in. 
These, with a pair of clamps which a man will make in an hour, or still better, 
a sewing horse, and we have everything necessary. 

The blacksmith shop is more expensive, and requires a separate building. 
I would not advise any one to put a forge into any other farm building,—the 
danger is too great. But a shanty-roofed building, ten feet square, with one 
side open, will answer the purpose, and need not cost more than five or ten 
dollars. A second-hand bellows will cost from three to five dollars, and with 
a forge, built in an old sugar barrel, a hammer, cold-chisel, punch, and pair 
of tongs, we have ashop in which we can heat a burning iron, straighten a 
bolt or rod, make a hole in any band, bar, hoop, or brace, put a head on a 
bolt, or straighten a sprung clevis without breaking it, and in fact, do almost 
any simple repairing. Of course I have described a very cheap and rather 
incomplete outfit, and one may do as much better as he chooses. 

When I first added a blacksmith shop to my farm accommodations, I bought 
bellows, anvil, hammer, several pairs of tongs, and other tools, for only a 
little over five dollars, and placed them in a very small and inexpensive build- 
ing. I am now putting up a shop sixteen by eighteen (16x18) to take the 
piace of the old one, and would advise any one to build large, as the building 
will pay for itself as a storehouse if nothing more. Here everything in the 
iron line is naturally brought together—much is saved from actual loss, and 
much more that is practically lost is rendered valuable, by being brought. 
together where it can be found when wanted. 

The principal cost of the wood-shop is the building. This ought to be of 
generous size, to furnish room for several men to work together on rainy days 
(the time when most of the shop work should be done). Within reasonable 
limits the building will pay as a storehouse for small tools, lumber, boxes, and 
every such thing, which never fails to find a center there. One may put as 
much money as he chooses into carpenter’s tools, but ten or fifteen dollars, 
carefully used, will furnish a good farmey’s outfit, at least for a beginning. 
It may be urged that shop work distracts a farmer’s attention from his other 
business, This is a fair objection. But the whole attention must be given 
to something, and if a man can on any occasion make more money in a shop. 

han elsewhere, that is the place to claim his thought. In a wet season, when 
it is raining half the time, a farmer’s attention is distracted by paying 
mechanics’ bills, and also paying two or three men for sitting behind the 
stove, when they might be earning their wages and paying his blacksmith bills. 
beside. 

When the farmer undertakes the work of the carpenter, or any other 
mechanic, he works at a disadvantage, because it is not his principal business, 
and consequently he can not haye the practice, nor afford the tools which one 
can who does nothing else. He must, therefore, have some overbalancing 
advantage, or he loses by the operation. This advantage he may find, in case 
of accident to any implement, while in use, especially in a hurrying time. The 
loss or breaking of a bolt, brace or nut, or a thread battered or worn, may 
cost a journey to the shop and several hours’ delay, when with a forge at hand, 
the repairs might have been made in twenty minutes. The cost of a few 
trips to town, with a wagon and span of horses, will pay the interest on a fair 
sized shop. 

I have heard it suggested that the farmer’s tools are always in poor condi- 
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‘tion, and always getting lost,—not a bad sign, my friend; in fact the best 
kind of evidence that they are used and ought to used more. If they remained 
always bright and never strayed from their places, it would be a bad sign, 
indeed. ‘The fact is tools are in demand on the farm if they are within reach. 
Perhaps the boss will tell you, when he finds something missing, that he loses 
more tools than the work amounts to. But put them within reach, and he 
soon forgets about it. When his work is waiting for want of an augur, or a 
chisel, he knows that it pays to use them, and he never hesitates to show it 
by his actions. If he would keep a better stock and use them more, he would 
learn to take proper care of them. 

The farmer’s shop is of course made only for occasional use, and though 
it be used much, it must be idle still more, and the interest on the investment 
will be relatively great when compared with the earnings. It is impossible to 
‘make an accurate estimate upon such uncertain and varying foundations as 
we have to reckon from in this case. But supposing the value of tools and 
Shops to be anywhere from one hundred to three hundred dollars, it is evident 
that the cost of a few trips to town with a team, in a hurrying season, a few 
half days wasted waiting for work to be done, a few dollars in mechanics’ bills 
saved, a few days of lost time (rainy days) turned to good account, and a few 
-dollars in loss, wear, and breakage, on various tools, lumber, and materials, 
saved by means of proper storage, will easily drown the interest on the invest- 
ment. 

A shop and tools is equivalent to an accident insurance. Peter the Great 
once saved his life in a retreat by knowing how to shoe his horse. Not every 
man can turn mechanical skill to such signal advantage, but if he only saves 
a ten-dollar bill once in a while, in his retreat from poverty, it will be some 
-Satisfaction, and any one can do that. Every bit of knowledge or experience 
acquired, even not apparently in the line of one’s business, is an advantage 
gained, and may some day result in great benefit to its possessor. It is like 
the apparently useless researches in science, which are often ridiculed by the 
ignorant, as foolish and impertinent, but frequently resulting, as has been 
strikingly illustrated within the last few years, in such triumphs as the tele- 
phone, and the electric light. How much more certain must the farmer be to 
receive benefit from any skill or knowledge gained in a line so closely con- 
nected with his own. 

The farmer’s business is exceedingly diversified. There is frequent chance 
to apply the principles and processes of almost every trade, and mechanical 
profession, and there is room for endless contrivance in saving time and labor. 
If tools are at hand, they give a man scope in this direction. He may carry 
out his ideas and make experiments in leisure hours, and thus gain material 
advantage in his work, receive inspiration from success, learn wisdom from 
failure, and at the same time have change of work, which amounts to recrea- 
tion. Almost every tradesman has tools, and methods of work peculiar to 
‘chimself—inventions of his own, which suit his particular circumstances. 
Farmers have, to some extent—they ought to have them by the score—and the 
-shop is the natural stepping stone to such helps. 

If any one suggests that the shop work of the farmer will be of poor qual- 
ity, I reply that there is plenty of work on the farm that can be done nearly 
as well by a farm hand as by any one, especially if good judgment is used in 
Supervision, and selecting the right man for the job. For example, feeding 
boxes, watering troughs, bee-hives, whiffletrees and eveners, ladders, gates, and 
-hay-racks. The blacksmith shop is most valuable as an accessory to the wood 
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shop, and for repairing, but here one may make numerous things, such as 
staples and hooks, clevises, rings, a large spike for any peculiar place, a hog 
hook, cant hook, and many such things; at the same time using up old and 
otherwise useless pieces of iron, which are constantly accumulating. 

The harness shop is of little use, except for repairing, and by taking a 
stitch in time save nine. <A few stitches at the harness shop cost twenty-five 
cents, and this pays a farm hand for a quarter of aday. Every kind of shop 
work, as far as possible, should be done in advance. ‘The farmer should not 
fail to have a list of jobs made out, to which he may refer at any time, and 
see what isto be done. ‘This will save time, relieve the mind from needless 
tax, and often be the means of doing the proper thing, while one wouid other- 
wise pass it by for something of secondary importance. In my own experi- 
ence, I find this very important. Sometimes I hire a man who has worked 
with a carpenter, or a blacksmith, at some time, and in such cases I take 
advantage of the circumstance to have work done in that particular line. 
When I find a man good at one job, I let him work at it as much as possible, 
and in this way have work done a year or two ahead. If one keeps plenty of 
men and keeps work done in adyance, he can often take advantage of circum- 
stances in this way, with great benefit. 

I have said that every farmer, of any importance, needs shop and tools, 
This is a verygeneral rule, and I do not say that it has no exceptions. Ido say 
that they are few. Ido not say that any farmer ought to get out timber this 
winter ready to build a shop in the spring, or that he ought to build or stock 
up with mechanics’ tools, this year, or any particular year. I do say that his 
business is not simply agricultural, but that it is just as truly mechanical, to 
a certain extent, and that as a business man, he ought to be aware of this 
fact. Give it its proper place, and furnish himself with the means of carry- 
ing on this part of his business. That there is plenty of mechanical work on 
the farm which the farmer or his hired help are capable of doing, and much 
time which will otherwise be lost in which he or his men may earn good wages 
at such work. That ashop and tools are a valuable accident insurance, and 
that from their use a man gains ability in adapting the machinery and other 
conveniences of the farm to their work that he can gain from no other source, 
and that only when he recognizes these facts can he reach the limits of his 
possibilities as a farmer. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS AND THEIR CARE. 


BY H. MARHOFF., 
[Read at Galesburg Institute.] 


Mr. PresipENT, Members oF THE KALAMAZOO County HusBANDMAN’S 
Cius, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have not supposed that I was honored 
with this appointment because I was likely to say anything which has not been 
said, and better said, long ago. But if on the other hand I am expected to 
say ‘something that shall throw some light upon the important subject of 
‘‘Farm Implements and their Care,’’ or shall say something that will bring 
out a discussion that will throw some light upon the subject, then I have not 
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misconceived the design of this honorable organization, and may hope in some 
humble degree to further its work. 

When the merchant is about to enter into trade, he takes time to carefully 
prepare a list of articles that he wishes to deal in, and then go to some large 
city and carefully select them, first looking well for the place where he can 
purchase them most cheaply, and being careful not to purchase any article on 
which he does not think he can make at least a reasonable profit. 

When the manufacturer is about to enter upon the manufacture of a certain 
article or articles, he considers weil the kind, amount, and cost of the 
machinery that will be needed to successfully and profitably manufacture 
those articles. 

Now, if it is all important for the merchant to look well to the articles that 
he purchases, simply that he may make his profits, and for the manufacturer 
to study well the machinery needed to successfully perform his work, of how 
much more importance is it that the farmer bestow time, labor, and care upon 
the purchase of his implements, both in kind and quality. And especially is 
this true in the day and age in which we live, when so much of our farm labor 
is performed with machinery; and then there are so many implements upon 
the market that are an infringement upon somebody’s patent, or upon which 
some one besides the manufacturer or seller holds the exclusive right, and in 
time will come around and assert his right, or pretended right, and demand a 
royalty, many times equal to or exceeding the actual cost of manufacturing 
the article. 

In preparing a paper upon ‘*‘Farm Implements and their Care,’’ my first 
thought was, What constitutes such implements? In looking around the aver- 
age farm we find many implements used to carry on the work of the farm 
successfully. Let us suppose, Mr. President, that you was just about to enter 
upon the avocation of farming for tie first time, and was obliged to purchase 
an entire new outfit. As a judicious man (for such I know you to be), I 
think that you would first look around and count the cost; for a wise man, 
when he is about to build, *‘ first sitteth down and counteth the cost, whether 
he hath sufficient to finish it.’’ So I know of no better way than to make out 
a bill of items, with cost of each; and in making this bill I shall endeayor 
not to be lavish, only enough to furnish a medium sized farm: 


pe BST EIT ee St SOR Men ek ee eRe AE ed porary. RRS Rese Bb $60 00: 
Onerslera hats ees, Shatin aS UN eee hase eg ek Se SS arn Bye 25 00 
FEW OR DLO WISE Die 4nG2Ch oases 14 Be Be rh syn ba oe eo 2h ee cee ee em 28 00 
ER WOR AERO iSeitie io) © ACI Rocchi oe ae ee as eee Sere ee eee 24 00 
Onerwheellenltivatoreseca ooo ee ee a Re ee eee 30 00 
Cre eee ler ad 8 eho, a ae vp ih SO Oe Sa 25 00 
Qing opps re yt oh och ae ee hee ete gh 80 00 
ONCEINO WE re ee nce a SSE at ne edn Sema Saeco eee Oe Soe ee 75 00 
One NALVeEsLCHancdepIIGeli es ~ ene oe ce, Ne eed ee ete ee ae 350 00 
One" wheel-rakenree tere te ee AG OLAS) Tee Tee ee) Bi eee 8 tS 25 00 
Orie fearvna tres rye ll es el a en Ot Fhe tijd a ee ooh SE yh oe 25 00 
piayols; hoes, fitias Giese sce kd St fee Ae a ee 8 ete 13 00 


In this bill you readily see that I have made no provisions for luxuries, such 
as covered carriages, trotting sulkies, swell-box cutters, etc., etc., and yet the 
total reaches the sum of $760. 

I have not recommended any particular make or pattern of implements, for 
there are many that are good—yes, excellent; in fact, there are but few tools 
or implements found in the market at the present time that are of an inferior 
quality. 
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The intelligence of the farmers of this generation would make it very difii- 
‘cult to palm off goods of an inferior quality. 

In addition to the above schedule I would recommend some other tools for 
the farmer that can afford them (and in fact some of them can hardly be dis- 
pensed with), such as horse hay fork and carrier, hay tedder, mounted spring 
tooth harrow, and on some kinds of soil a roller; and so I might go on 
enumerating one article after another, but I will leave the balance for you to 
fill. But with the implements in the above schedule a man can very success- 
fully manage a medium-sized farm, with perhaps the inconvenience of troub- 
ling his neighbors occasionally by borrowing. 

Now let us suppose that the implements are all bought and paid for. The 
next thing to be looked after is their care. And what shall that be? Some 
corner in the barn-yard for the fowls to roost upon; by the roadside; in the 
fence corner in the lot where it was last used, and perhaps will be needed again ; 
or shall they be properly housed and cared for? 

Many farmers spend hours and days in going from one dealer to another in 
trying to ‘‘Jew’’ them down a few cents or dollars on the price of their 
implements, and at the same time take no care or thought in trying to make 
them last when once purchased. I would not undervalue the importance of 
purchasing our implements just as cheaply as possible, but if we would spend 
as much time in caring for them as we spend in trying to get them a little 
cheaper, we would save more money by so doing. 

Now let us make a little calculation and see what the interest would be upon 
the above list of articles at the legal rate of seven per cent per annum: 

The interest upon $760 will be $53.20. Now suppose that we take that 
amount and invest it in lumber and nails, and by adding a little of the time 
spent on our streets, sitting on dry goods boxes, or in the stores discussing 
the good or bad qualities of our neighbors, or the probabilities of this or that 
political candidate or party, we can have a tool-house that will shelter the 
whole of them, and in so doing add about one-half to fheir durability, to say 
nothing of the pleasure of using a tool that is in proper condition to use when 
wanted. After having erected the proper tool-house it will avail nothing if 
the tools are not placed in it. : 

Immediately after using a tool it should be properly cleaned and stored away 
for future use. Ido not know that I would recommend -taking a plow to the 
tool-house every night unless it be a steel one used on prairie soil, but I would 
recommend that it be taken out of the ground and thoroughly cleaned and not 
left as two plows that I saw several years ago north of Marshall. They had 
been used for fall plowing, and undoubtedly when left standing in the furrow 
at night the users expected to use them again in the morning, but before the 
morning came Jack Frost had made it impossible to stir them; so the plows 
were left frozen fast in the furrows until there came a heavy rain, and as the 
plows were in a hollow the water nearly covered them, only the tops of the 
handles remaining above the ice the last time that I saw them, which was 
near spring. What condition do you think, Mr. President, they were in to com- 
mence spring plowing with? And I think that I could find plows in almost the 
same condition to-day within perhaps two or three miles of where we are assem- 
bled at this time. Mr. President, I believe that I can safely say that if you 
should start from where you are sitting and take a ride of ten miles in almost 
any direction, with your eyes open, you will find plows, harrows, cultivators, 
wagons, mowers, reapers, and in fact almost every conceivable kind of farm 
implement, standing with no walls but thin air, and no covering but the blue 
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canopy of heaven to shelter them. Brother farmer, these things ought not so 
to be. 

When the tax-gatherer comes around we are apt to think that the burden of 
taxes is very grievious and hard to bear; and yet I believe the farmers of 
Kalamazoo county place upon themselves willingly, a burden greater than the 
tax-gatherer every year in neglecting to properly care for their agricultural 
implements. And what is true of Kalamazoo county is true all over the country. 
Every farmer should be the owner of a few tools known as carpenter’s tools, 
and have some knowledge of their use; then have a small lot of lumber of 
various kinds and sizes, so that if an implement breaks he can repair it, many 
times in less time than it takes to go to town and get it repaired, and then have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is paid for when so repaired, without taking 
the money laid by for other necessaries, or luxuries, even—without going in 
debt for it, either. 

A few more thoughts and I leave the subject with you. Our country is 
flooded with smooth-tongued men with teams drawing almost every conceiy- 
able kind of implement to our very door, and urging us—yes, begging us—to 
try their implements; we need not buy if we do not wish to, only just try 
them; they ‘‘would like our opinion of their merits.’’ You tell them that 
you do not wish to buy. ‘‘Oh! that does not make any difference; you cer- 
tainly will have no objection to trying it.”? And just as soon as you consent, 
they know that in nine cases out of ten the battle is more than half won. 

Now everybody knows that the cost or expense of keeping this army of 
agents in the field is added directly to the price of the article, and that this is 
sometimes about one-half of the cost. 

A manufacturer of fanning mills told me that it cost him about seven dol- 
lars on an average to sell one mill. If it costs seven dollars to sell a fanning 
mill, what will it cost to sell a reaper, or self-binding harvester? 

No one knows better than the manufacturer and dealer in agricultural 
implements that by this means they can induce us farmers to buy many imple- 
ments that we have no more use for than a cow has for standing collars. I 
once knew a farmer—and he not a very wealthy one, either—to have four and 
sometimes five fanning mills in his barn at one time, and all new, or nearly so, 
either one of which would have done his work in a satisfactory manner. And 
right here let me say that in the course of time an agent came along with, not 
a fanning mill, but an order from the circuit court, and instead of selling 
him a fanning mill, sold his farm. 

I wish that every farmer would positively refuse to buy any implement of a 
traveling agent, and insist and demand that they be kept in some store where 
we can go and buy them, just the same as we go and buy our tea, coffee, and 
sugar. 

And now I leave this subject in your hands, hoping that you will thoroughly 
discuss it. 
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PROPER METHOD OF CONDUCTING AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


BY D. M. GARDNER. 
[Read at Farmington Institute.] 


We shall take for granted, that the method which will result in the greatest 
good to the greatest number of those engaged in the occupation of agriculture, 
should be adopted. 

Fairs have been in existence in England and other European countries for 
centuries. These fairs were first instituted as places of traffic in general mer- 
chandise, with but little reference to the agricultural development of the 
country, or the improvement of its products. These fairs were all conducted 
on the same plan, differing only to suit the moral and social condition of the 
people. And as the sale of all kinds of merchandise which fashion could 
devise, or fancy covet, was the great object to be attained, it was deemed 
necessary to devise some means by which the great mass of the people could be 
brought together. To accomplish this object, all manner of devices were 
resorted to, among which were cudgel-playing, cock fights, sack races, wheel- 
barrow races, greased pigs, games of chance, and, in some instances, honors 
were conferred on the hero who could drink his fellows drunk. These 
drolleries had the desired effect of attracting large crowds, but resulted in 
degrading the morals of the people. 

This class of fairs, among which were Bartholomew fair, near London, 
Greenwich fair, Glascow fair, and Donny-brook fair, near Dublin, has become 
extinct, by the withdrawal of the support of the better classes on account of 
their pernicious influence upon the people. 

The fairs that have been retained as of value are the stock market fairs of 
England and Scotland. At these fairs some of the finest stock in the United 
Kingdom is placed upon the market in general competition, and buyers come 
from long distances to make their purchases. These fairs have proved to be 
of great value, both to the buyers and sellers, and have been a great aid in 
raising their stock to its present high state of perfection. 

Our American fairs, though organized on an entirely different plan from 
those of England, are in many respects more in keeping with the rapid 
progress we have made in the methods of agriculture. The excluding of the 
market feature from our fairs, and adopting the system of awarding premiums 
to those producing the finest specimens in the different classes of exhibits, has 
undoubtedly had a great tendency to stimulate the agriculturist to a greater 
effort for the production of better specimens in his line of products, than any 
other system could have done. 

Yet, if we should add to our fairs a department especially for the purchase 
and sale of well bred stock, where producers would be brought in direct com- 
petition, and the purchasers could make their selection with better satisfac- 
tion, in our opinion the practical value of our fairs would be largely increased. 
But instead of adopting this most redeeming feature of the European fairs, 
we are adopting those things that caused their destruction, viz.: Those dis- 
reputable concerns, among which we might mention, the wheel of fortune in 
divers forms, throwing balls to knock down rag babies to win or lose cigars, 
target-shooting for the same purpose, and in some instances the open saloon, 
and many other devises for swindling men and boys ont of their money. 
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These nuisances, for a small money consideration, are often given the exclu- 
sive control of some of the most prominent localities on the fair grounds. 

Financially, this course is penny wise, but pound foolish; for every penny 
they pay to the society, they take ninety-nine cents out of its patrons, while 
the evil influence exerted upon our boys is much more to be deplored, and if 
continued must cause many of our best citizens to withhold their patronage. 
We think there might be much more practical knowledge acquired and dis- 
seminated, if exhibitors were requested to attend more on their exhibits, and 
explain to visitors the best methods of cultivation in producing the articles 
they have on exhibition. 

Great care should be taken in the selection of competent judges, free from 
individual prejudices, and well qualified to judge between a good article and a 
monstrosity; such persons as are interested in the success of the fair, and are 
willing to give their best services, giving no occasion for the complaint so 
often heard, that the name of the exhibitor took the prize rather than the 
article exhibited. 

The location of our principal fairs in or near our large cities, we consider as 
detrimental to the best interests of farmers; for it often throws them under 
the control of those who have no practical knowledge of agriculture, and also 
brings our young people more directly under the influence of the outcasts of 
society, who congregate in cities,—city sight-seeing often absorbing the atten- 
tion that would otherwise be given to the benefits of the fair. 

We now come to the subject which has been considered by many the most 
objectionable feature of our fairs, viz.: the races. We are of the opinion that 
the evil results usually complained of do not come from properly testing the 
speed of horses, but from the manner in which it isdone. There is and must 
always be a demand for the roadster as well as the draft horse, and as speed, 
ease of motion, and endurance are necessary qualifications for this class of 
horses, it would seem necessary that these qualities should be tested, in order 
that just conclusions should be arrived at, and premiums properly awarded. 
We would further suggest that all loss of time, and useless delays by jockeying 
in scoring, should be strictly prohibited ; and, in our opinion, the best method 
to accomplish the end would be to test each horse on time. The modern 
horse race adds nothing of value to agricultural fairs, but is controlled by and 
in the interest of a class of persons known as sporting men, whose occupation 
differs as much from that of the farmer, as the board of trade man’s occupa- 
tion differs from that of the agriculturist, on whose wheat he speculates. 

The present practice of giving fifty dollars to the successful jockey who 
wins the race in our agricultural fairs, and but five dollars to the farmer who 
rears a premium horse, is disgustingly obvious to all, and no comment is 
needed further than to say that it is placing a premium on an occupation, 
which is, to say the least, considered disreputable by many. 

We have presented these suggestions, as the subject would seem to demand, 
from a purely agricultural standpoint. It becomes farmers to look wisely 
after their own interests, and to see that these organizations for the advance- 
ment of our interests are conducted in such a manner as to elevate our call- 
ing, by stimulating us to a greater effort to improve both the quantity and 
quality of our products. 

We cheerfully accord to all producing classes the right to exhibit at our 
fairs, that we may labor together for the good of each, and the welfare of 
humanity. 
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DUTY OF THE FARMER TO INSURE AGAINST FIRE. 


BY ELLIOTT H. ANGELL. 


[Read at Leslie Institute.] 


Fire insurance! What is it? Itis acontract by which a number of persons 
form themselves into an association, mutually agreeing to share each others 
loss by fire, or a contract by which a stock corporation, in consideration of 
the payment of a specified sum of money, agrees with an individual to pay to 
him or to his legal representatives, a stipulated sum of money in case of loss 
by fire. Now that we have seen what insurance is, the question we wish to 
consider now is: Isit the duty of farmers to become members of such an 
association, or enter into a contract with a stock corporation for the purpose 
of such insurance? 

We will take broad ground in this. We hold that it is a moral, a social, and 
a religious duty of every owner of inflammable property to avail himself of 
‘some means of security against a total loss in case of the destruction of his 
property by fire. 

The moral responsibility of every man to provide, not only for the present 
wants of his dependents, but, so far as is in his power, for their future necessi- 
ties, also, will not be seriously questioned. This responsibility is enforced by 
every moral feeling, by every tie of affection, by every impulse of his nature 
that tends to awaken sympathy for any in distress who are dependent upon his 
energy, his foresight, or his wisdom for their support. It is a social duty for 
every many who has any means to do so to avert as far as possible any calamity 
that will embarrass his own prosperity or the prosperity and happiness of the 
society in which he lives. If our buildings are destroyed by fire and we are 
obliged to re-build without the aid of insurance, it is liable to place us under 
embarrassments from which we may never extricate ourselves. Nearly every 
farmer is already in debt as much as it is prudent for him to undertake to pay. 
Then if he meets this unexpected demand he is obliged to use money he had 
promised his creditors, and the creditor is disappointed in getting his dues 
and must necessarily fail to meet his engagements, and so on indefinitely, thus 
creating not only a social, but in a small way a financial panic. 

It is a religious duty, for in 1st Timothy, 5:8, weread: ‘‘If any provide not 
for his own, especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel.’’ Now if we allow our property to remain exposed 
to destruction by the devouring element without insurance, and ourselves 
exposed to financial embarrassment, such as would result from such loss, do 
we not fail to provide for our own household? Do we not expose to suffering 
and privyation those who should have our first and most anxious consideration? 
Do we not almost willfully disregard a plainly implied injunction of Scripture? 
Do we not also subject ourselves to a life of drudgery from which a little 
exercise of prudential foresight might have saved us? When the subject of 
insurance is the topic in conversation there are very many who will excuse 
themselves by saying I am very careful with fire, and will detail to you the 
very many ways in which they exercise care. 

To such I would say we do not know how or when fire is coming. If we 
did, we would haye but few fires; we would be there first. The best arranged 
stoves, pipes, and chimneys cannot save you from a flash ‘of lightning, or the 
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bursting of a lamp, or the match of some tramp who sleeps in your barn and 
is careless with his smoking. Every week our mail brings to us long lists of 
damages by fire that represent millions of dollars of loss, and hundreds of 
these very careful men that haye no need of insurance, and who are financially 
ruined. We read over these iong lists of casualties and think very little of 
it. They are a long way off, and do not disturb us much. We also hear the 
warning in the sharp crash of thunder as it echoes and re-echoes through the 
rent air. We see its threatenings written in streams of electric light as it 
paints the warning on the approaching storm cloud, and yet take no alarm. 
And too, we sometimes hear the wail and witness the anguish of frantic, panic- 
stricken neighbors whose homies lie in ashes at their feet. 

Twice, within a month, have such scenes been witnessed in the town where 
I live. Two homes laid waste by the fire fiend, two families of small children 
turned out of doors at dead of night in mid winter. One had small insurance, 
and one had no insurance. The first thought a little insurance a good thing, 
and secured it; the other was one of these very careful men, who do not need 
to insure. Both houses were burned at night, when it was not easy to raise 
help, so the fire made a clean sweep. ‘They each lost all. All, did I say? No, 
all was not burned. They both have a mortgage left; that withstood the 
flame. The one with insurance can pay his mortgage or build another house ;. 
the other must let the farm pay his mortgage. Now, if we concede that 
insurance is necessary, the next question of importance is: How, where, or 
with what company shall we insure? First, select a company whose reliability 
is not questioned; second, consider the promptness with which they meet 
their losses; third, the cost of insurance. But do not let this last consider- 
ation absorb the other two. It is well to consider cheapness, if with it we can 
combine reliability and promptness. 

If I were to advise in the selection of a company for the farmers of this 
county, I would recommend the Farmers’ Mutual of Ingham county. I would 
recommend this company from all of the considerations named: its reliability, 
its promptness, and its cheapness. When I recommend this company I know 
whereof I affirm. I speak from experience as well as from observation. I 
have myself had experience as a fire sufferer. There are other reasons why we 
should support our home institution. By doing so we keep our money at home 
instead of sending it to enrich eastern capitalists. . They in turn gend it back 
here to be loaned at exorbitant rates of interest. The Michigan State agent 
of an eastern company doing business in this county paid advertising rates 
for publishing in the papers of this county, one year ago, a letter congratulat- 
ing a sub-agent upon the flattering prospects of their business, stating that 
the company had made a net gain, over all expenses, of over $338,000. This 
was indeed a subject for self-congratulation with the stockholders, but how 
does it look to the policy holders? It tells them that the company has 
extorted from them this vast sum of money, over and above the actual cost 
of insurance. 

Now I wish to congratulate my brother farmers of Ingham county who are 
members of the Mutual, that we have had just as safe insurance in a company 
that adjusts its losses more promptly, and that we have saved to ourselves our 
share, according to the amount insured, of that $338,000. 
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MIXED FARMING. 


BY GEORGE HINKSON. 
[Read at Jeddo Institute. } 


On the evening of the 10th inst. I received a copy of the programme of this 
institute. On looking through it I discovered I was named for a paper on the 
subject of ‘‘Mixed Farming.’’ This was the first intimation I had that I was 
on your programme at all. Iam sorry the partiality of my friends took that 
direction. First on account of my lack of time in which to prepare, and in 
the next place my unfitness for the task. 

It is not necessary here to say to the older of my acquaintances, many of 
whom I now see before me, that I have been all my life from boyhood up more 
used to using the ax and holding the plow than using the pen. I have always 
lived on the farm—came into what was then a part of this county with my 
father in the winter of ’45-6, a stripling of a boy, and with him settled on the 
same farm I now live on and own—then a part of the vast wilderness that 
extended from Port Huron north to Saginaw Bay, except here and there, and 
frequently at long distances apart, settlers with a small log shanty or log house 
with patches of clearing not much larger than their habitations, and parties of 
lumbermen engaged in cutting and sending abroad the wealth of the forests 
then almost untouched. That was a long time ago—thirty-six years—more than 
the average lifetime of the human race. The little children of that time are 
the middle aged men and women of to-day. The middle age of that time—the 
pioneers, the men and women of willing hands and strong hearts, are nearly 
all gone—have passed the bourne whence none ever returns. Peace to their 
memories, ‘‘ their works do follow them.’’ 

The physical features of the country, too, have changed ; the forests nave 
given place to well cleared, well fenced, and in many cases well cultivated 
farms. ‘Che small and often very uncomfortable log shanty, and the some- 
what more comfortable and pretentious log houses, have been replaced by the 
substantial, comfortable, and in some cases beautiful residences that dot the 
landscape on every hand. The log stable and log barn, too, have been 
replaced by the well built and capacious frame barns. During the time the 
land was being cleared of trees, and indeed during the subsequent period, or 
what I would call the second period of our agriculture, the time when we were 
removing the stumps from our farms, there was little said and quite as little 
thought about ‘‘systems of farming”’ so-called. 

Our lands, naturally of good fertility, were then in their virgin state. Good 
crops were the rule, and though our farming was of the rudest sort, we never 
failed to get paying crops. Such is not now the case. And why not? is a 
very natural and at the same time a yery pertinent inquiry. My answer is 
we have removed from the soil in the form of cereal crops the fertility that 
was ages in accumulating, without returning anything to speak of to the soil 
to compensate for the drafts made upon it. That all our older lands fail to 
produce as they did when new, will be conceded, I think, by ali. As to the 
best means of preserving the fertility of our lands and restoring that already 
well worn, possibly we may differ. I think it can be done in no other way so 
effectively and cheaply as by a well considered and thoroughly executed system 
of mixed farming. By mixed farming I mean the practice of planting a cer- 
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tain area of our farms to each of the grains and grasses that grow and thrive 
in our latitude; also carrying on our farm all the stock we can keep well in 
connection with our grain and grass growing. ‘The ruinous practice of selling 
our coarse grain, hay, and straw from the farm, should be abandoned at once 
vnd forever. They should be fed on the farm, made into beef, pork, mutton, 
wool, butter, cheese, sheep, cows, horseflesh, or any other product that will 
bring cash and leave a large pile of good manure to put back on the land. 
Some farmers act as if they believed wet straw to be good manure. Straw 
manure is poor stuff anyway and in any form, but as an aid in making manure 
it is useful and valuable. 

Every farm should increase instead of decrease in fertility, and it will with 
good farming. No amount of theorizing is of any value in this matter unless 
supported by facts. It is the testimony of eminent writers on the subject 
that in England, France, and Holland, where a careful and systematic system 
of husbandry prevails, their lands are far more productive to-day than they 
were one hundred years ago. 

Pardon me just here for being personal. I do not desire to be, but I cannot 
well avoid it. My own farm produces better crops and with more certainty 
than it did fifteen years ago, with the single exception of winter wheat. ‘That 
grows as well as ever but winter kills. I have relied upon clover and thorough 
cultivation. I try not to raise any weeds—rotation of crops and all the 
manure I can make by keeping as large a stock as my farm will carry. 

I raised last season on eight measured acres of barley 452 bushels to the 
acre of 46 and 47-pound barley. If the season had been favorable I think I 
should have had 60 bushels of 48-pound barley to the acre. It was after 
winter wheat, part of it manured with barnyard manure, and the balance with 
superphosphate at the rate of 150 pounds to the acre. The part dressed with 
superphosphate had as good barley as the part manured, and better wheat. I 
had another piece of barley of 3} acres, that yielded 37 bushels to the acre of 
48-pound barley, without any special preparation except that the ground was 
very clean. The moral here is that these are the crops the money isin. It 
needs no argument to prove that it is better to raise 45 bushels to the acre on 
8 acres, than 224 0n 16 acres. Fifteen years ago I could not raise such crops 
on the same land. Such results, however, cannot be attained by sitting around 
corner groceries. It requires energy, perseverance, industry, and intelligence. 

Some farmers seem to pursue almost fanatically a single branch of industry 
long after it ceases to pay—the raising of wheat for example. The eminently 
practical character of the average American seems in this case to desert him. 
Changed conditions require changed practice. Wherever you find agriculture 
lacking in diversity, you find the people ignorant, poor, and squalid generally. 
In countries or sections where a diversity prevails, education, prosperity, and 
plenty are found. This is true of the Old World, and it is equally true of the 
new. 

In the north, where a mixed system so largely prevails, wealth, intelligence, - 
ana general prosperity are found. In the south, where for generations they 
haye expended all their energies in the production of a few crops—tobacco, 
sugar, rice, and cotton—we find the country sparsely settled, their lands worn 
out and abandoned, the people poor and generally a lower type of civilization. 

Yes, I believe in mixed farming. I believe in mixed farming because it is 
necessary. It is the only practicable way I know of to keep up the producing 
power of our farms. If our farms are allowed to deteriorate it is only a ques- 
tion of time when they will have to go into other hands. What would you 
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think of the wisdom of the man having, say $4,0U0, invested at interest, who, 
in addition to using the interest yearly, should also use a part of his principal ? 
You would say at once, he will soon have neither interest nor principal; he will 
be bankrupt. A farmer hasafarm worth $4,000. The farm is his principal. 
The producing power of his farm is his interest. As the person haying the 
money at interest will become bankrupt if he persists in using a part of his 
principal yearly besides his interest, just so surely will the farmer become 
bankrupt if he allows the producing power of his farm to become impaired. 
The analogy between the capitalist and the farmer is in this respect perfect. 

This is not a fanciful idea nor an overdrawn picture. ‘The commissioner of 
agriculture of the United States in one of his annual reports says that in some 
of the New England States thousands of acres have been literally abandoned 
and are lying untilled and unoccupied. These lands were once occupied by a 
virtuous, industrious, and I think in a certain sense, prodigal people. The 
same is true of large areas in many of the southern States. Have you not 
known farms to have been sold because they would no longer sustain their 
owners? I have. 

There can be no specific rules laid down for rotation of crops, or amount or 
kinds of stock to be kept; all such rules must from the nature of the case be 
general. Every one must deduce from general principles the rotation, kind, 
amount of stock that will best suit his own case, assuming that it is necessary 
to have stock he must decide for himself how much he can keep with profit, 
always keeping the best within his reach and means. I will say, however, it 
is best to plow only so much as can be kept in good condition, seeding to grass 
the balance for pasture and hay. The great mistake is plowing too much. 
The more hay and pasture the more milk, the more butter, the more wool, 
the larger and better the manure pile, and then the more hay and grain again. 
I believe in mixed farming, because it is surest to pay. The farmer who 
raises a variety of crops is always sure to hit the market right somewhere. If 
wheat is low perhaps the butter crop will bring a good price. If barley is 
cheap beef may pay well, so that a ready sale and paying prices will be real- 
ized. When a variety of crops are raised the season for putting them in and 
harvesting is so lengthened that less help is required, and a saving effected in 
that way. 

I like it, too, because it affords opportunities and leisure for mental improve- 
ment. The season of our labor runs through the whole year without any 
particular hurry at any time, giving us plenty of time for reading books and 
papers. and enjoying social intercourse. : 

I attribute a large share of the prosperity of this locality—for I think it 
prosperous—to this very system of mixed farming. We have been forced by 
circumstances to practice it. Our farms, as a rule, are “small, thus forcing 
us to pursue in some form the very system that is for our greatest advantage. 

Agriculture, like medicine, is not an exact science. It is made up of the 
experience and observation of scientific and practical men, but the theories of 
-to-day may be disproved to-morrow. ‘The practice of to-day may, on account 
of further experience and observation, be changed to-morrow. Hence the 
necessity of an agricultural literature, papers devoted to the interests of cul- 
ture and agriculturists, This necessity is so generally admitted that all, or 
nearly all, the weeklies published in the cities have their agricultural editor 
and more or less space set apart exclusively for such subjects. ‘This is all 
right so far as it goes, but I think papers published entirely in our interest, 
making a specialty of farm interests, are a much more reliable aid and guide 
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than are those papers whose only interest in us is to get us to take and pay for 
their newspaper. The farmer who pursues the mixed system is in greater need 
of advice and experience of others than is he who makes a particular crop 
specialty. ‘There is no way of making such knowledge available to the mass 
of producers that is so effective as through the columns of a good agricultural 
paper. In my own experience I have had many and valuable helps from that 
source. My cbservation has been, too, that those farmers who are the best 
versed in the condition of agriculture in general are the progressive farmers, 
have the best stock, best cultivated and most attractive farms, and make the 
most money. I have no higher ambition than to be a good farmer and own a 
good farm. I have no higher ambition for my son. The old adage that 
“Knowledge is power,’’ is, I believe, as true of farmers as of any other class. 


MIXED HUSBANDRY. 


BY A. C. TOWNE. 
[Read at Hastings Institute.] 


This question has often been discussed, whether it is best for the farmer to 
follow what is called ‘‘mixed husbandry?’’? That is growing a variety of 
the various crops and stock, or to raise special crops for which his soil is 
adapted, or are most profitable for his market. There are good reasons for 
following either practice, and it is not always easy to decide which is the right 
system to pursue. Ido not deem it pertinent to the question to go back to 
the ancients to trace their mode of farming, with their vast herds, or crude 
implements, but rather to the practice in vogue at the present time amongst 
our most intelligent farmers—of Barry county. 

I assume we are, each of us, farmers from choice, and not because we are 
not fitted by nature or education to fill any of the various professions, or 
engage in mercantile, manufacturing, or mechanical pursuits; and that we 
give our farms the same careful study, and bring to our aid knowledge and 
science, either gained by our past experience or from agricultural works, the 
same that all successful persons do to their various callings, The raising the 
various kinds of grain and stock are so essentially blended together in farm 
economy, it would seem like destroying one of the old land marks to separate 
them. 

Michigan, our beautiful peninsular State, is essentially a grain-growing State, 
and is conceded the best in the Union for its fine quality of wheat; second to 
none in its fine horses; third in amount of wool produced; and, perhaps, 
second to none in its fine flocks of sheep; and second to none in its thorough- 
bred cattle and hogs. In any mode of farming, either mixed or special, there 
are two important questions the intelligent farmer will ever keep in mind, 
to wit: The maintaining of the fertility of his soil, and that mode of farming 
that will give him the greatest income with the least expense in labor and 
money. ‘l'o maintain the two, there are many reasons in favor of mixed hus- 
bandry, as there can be no general failure, because if one crop fails others are 
maturing at different seasons that are not likely to fail—like the wheat har- 
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yest of 1881. Another, the various crops and sales of wool, beef, pork, and 
mutton coming in at different times of the year, brings in money as needed— 
a very important matter to the farmer who does not have a bank account to 
go to for his running expenses. 

On many farms a certain rotation of crops seems better for keeping up the 
fertility of the farm, than to continue it in one or two special crops. Few 
soils will produce the same crops, or the same class of crops, year after year, 
and give the best yields, although some crops will do better than others grown 
in this way—and the degree of cultivation has much to do with it—and give 
better results. Yet, it is a well known fact that soil does tire, so to speak, of. 
the same crop continued annually, and a steady decrease in yield will be gen- 
erally noted. 

On most farms there is a necessity for raising a certain amount of the 
several varieties of grain and hay, both as food for teams and other stock, as 
well as to afford an opportunity to break up and re-seed grasslands. ‘The suc- 
cessful farmer, after providing for his teams and stock, has a surplus of hay, 
straw, and the different kinds of grain to dispose of ; but to sell from his farm 
would be selling his farm by piece-meals, but wishes to convert the same 
into manure by machinery as one means of maintaining the fertility of his 
soil and turning it into ready cash. And here comes in the beauties of mixed 
farming, as he always has a portion of the machinery on his farm in surplus 
matured fat cattle, sheep, and hogs, and through them will sell the surplus for 
double it would bring him in market. Grain growing and stock raising seem 
to be twin sisters, and go hand in hand, and lead to prosperity. You have 
only to look around you to your successful farmers and ask them how they 
have succeeded so well in educating their sons and daughters, erecting such 
fine farm buildings, and adding from year to year to theirdomains. Their ready 
answer will be, we have combined the two. With a wise system of rotation of 
crops, a liberal supply of clover and timothy seed, the manure from his farm, 
and from 50 to 100 pounds of gypsum per acre, you need have no fear of 
your soil deteriorating. Adopt no theoretic mode of farming unless founded 
upon personal experience. 

And now, brother farmers, if we adopt the system of mixed husbandry, it 
is very important we start right in the kinds of stock we keep on our farms. 


HORSES. 


What kind shall we keep and breed? I hear your response. Give me size, 
style, bone and muscle, and a good walking gait, and weighing from 1,200 to . 
1,400 pounds, and with three of such horses before a plow you can bid 
defiance to our extremes of weather, and such a horse will always command 
an extra price in market. Leave the running and trotting horse to the ama- 
teur horseman, who has money and time to throw away. 


CATTLE. 


I approach this part of my subject with temerity, as there are so many noble 
breeds of cattle to choose from; all have their friends and admirers. I think 
for the average farmer public opinion is in favor of the thoroughbred. Dur- 
ham or high grades are the most profitable for milk and beef. 


SHEEP. 


I will now claim your attention to that source of all profit, and a thing of 
beauty on the farm, the sheep. I might eulogize the sheep, speak of his 
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docility, domestic habits, the friend and companion of man, from his earliest 
history to the present; but time and space forbid, and we will pass to the best 
breeds for the general farmer of Michigan. If the farmer is so located and 
wishes to breed for mutton alone, the Cotswolds of Shropshire, or Southdowns, 
may be the best; but when mutton and wool and the greatest amount of 
money is sought after the American Merino is far in advance. They seem to 
be the sheep that combine more good qualities than any other breed. Their 
hardiness, heavy fleece, fine quality of wool and fine fattening quality stamp 
them preéminently the sheep for us. 


HOGS. 


That little beauty, and how mischievous and annoying at times, and yet so 
little care. Give him a good, warm bed for winter protection, the slop from 
the house, three ears of corn per day, good clover pasture with corn continued 
and the range of your wheat stubble, and you have converted that little frisky 
pig into 350 or 400 pounds of matured hog. One word as to the different 
breeds. Give me the Poland China. 

In conclusion, brother farmers, enter into the very spirit of your chosen 
calling, feed your farm, feed it liberally, feed everything you have on your 
farm; provide good, comfortable winter quarters for them; attend all these 
Institutes or farmers’ gatherings, honor your calling and you will be an honor 
to it. 


A FARMER’S LIFE. 


BY CHARLES BAUER, 
[Read at Hastings Institute. ] 


Enjoyment is what makes life desirable. It is because our joys and pleas- 
ures overbalance our sorrows and pains, that we desire to live at all. The 
person who enjoys most, makes the most of life. It is not fancied joys and 
pleasures which we are speaking of, but real unalloyed gratifications of the 
mind, joys which breed no sorrows, pleasures which leave no sting. We often 
hear the pleasures of the world lightly spoken of as though they were of small 
account, but what would the world be without them? They are the only 
pleasures we have experienced, or have any knowledge of. Take from us the 
pleasures and enjoyments, and you leave life a barren waste. It is our priv- 
ilege and duty to seek the greatest possible amount of enjoyment; therefore, 
adaptation to give enjoyment is the criterion by which the different occupa- 
tions in life should be compared and judged. In comparing a farmer’s life 
with other occupations, we prefer to consider them philosophically rather than 
historically. We prefer to consider their capabilities rather than their present 
aspect. No one will contend that the life of the ordinary farmer is what it 
ought to be. As farming was the first occupation of civilized man, it will 
probably be the last to take the place which reason assigns it. Old habits, 
prejudices, and superstitions are clogs on the wheels of progress, and probably 
no occupation is more effected by them than that of farming. As farmers 
have inherited their peculiarities of thought and manners of life through a 
long line of ancestry, and as they constitute the great mass of the people, it is 
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not to be expected that new ideas will make as rapid progress among them as 
among those belonging to occupations of more recent origin, and which are 
themselves innovations. Where reason originates an occupation it is more apt 
to be conducted rationally than when the occupation, like farming, is more the 
result of animal instinct. For these reasons a farmer’s life does not at present 
occupy that proud eminence among the callings of men which it is destined to 
occupy in the future, and which its nature admits of. 

It is a fact which must be admitted, that the amount of brain work 
expended in farming is altogether too meager when compared with the amount 
of physical labor expended. Farming has been and is too much a matter of 
routine. Farmers pursue a certain course, not so much because reason dictates. 
it, as because it has been customary. When the mass of farmers shall be 
controlled in all their affairs by reason, a farmer’s life will be historically what 
it is philosophically, the noblest calling to which a man can aspire. 

Let us briefly consider what a farmer’s life is, philosophically: The first 
thing in importance is to live, and*the farmer produces and can control the 
means of living. It is possible for the farmer to live independent of other 
callings, but no other o¢cupation can live independent of the farmer. ‘Those 
who till the soil are the kings among men. It is within their power to realize 
just such profits from their toil as they see fit, and to bring all others to sub- 
jection. ‘They belong to the majority class, and possess the power of numbers 
as well as the advantage of occupation. If evils exist in government or 
in society it is possible for farmers to do away with them. In fact it is possi- 
ble for them to have just such a government or society as they desire. 

All our aspiration comes from nature, and what class are more favorably 
situated for observing and studying natural phenomena than the tillers of the 
soil and the domesticators of animals? Our greatest poets, artists, scientists, 
and philosophers go to the country for their facts, and to enjoy their medita- 
tions. What an advantage is possessed by those whose occupation brings 
them constantly into communion with nature. Of all classes of men, why 
should not farmers be most intelligent, most thoughtful, and most familiar 
with their mother earth? 

Home and friends, two of the sweetest words in the English language, have 
an especial charm when used in connection with rural life. The farmer’s 
home is capable of being the abode of the most exquisite domestic joys, such 
as city life can rarely afford. The farmer’s friendships are most familiar 
and confidential, and are rarely broken except by death. If good digestion 
and good health, independence and conscious power, a thoughtful mind and 
an insight into nature, home, and friends, reciprocal love and affection are 
the sources of enjoyment, the farmer ought to be the happiest man on earth, 
and the farmer’s life of all others the most to be desired. 

The impetus given to thought and free inquiry by the scientific discoveries 
of the present century as well as by the invention of labor saying machines 
and the improved facilities for communication and transportation like leaven 
is working in all classes of society. The farmer is no longer satisfied with ~ 
doing as his fathers have done before him. He is seeking new methods. He 
is prosecuting his business more systematically. He is exercising his reason- 
ing powers. He is computing the profits and losses. He is seeking the. 
codperation of his brother farmers, with a view of realizing what is in his 
Opinion an adequate price for his productions. In short, he is doing just 
what they do in all other kinds of business, to wit: Looking ont for his own 
interests. There is nothing which shows the advantage which the farmer pos- 
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sesses over the other occupations more clearly than the fact that he has been 
moderately successful, even when his business has been conducted after the old 
style without rational methods, without system, without knowledge of the 
markets or the cost of transportation, the victim of his own ignorance and 
improvidence, and the prey of speculators and transportation companies. No 
other business could have withstood such management for a single year, and 
yet we say the farmer has been moderately successful. 

Although some farmers have begun to think for themselves, they are not all 
thinking. Others are making no effort to get out of the old ruts. While 
much may be accomplished by individual effort and forethought, the farmer 
cannot compel the payment of an adequate price for his productions, nor pre- 
vent the extortions of transportation companies, without the codperation of his 
brother farmers. Farmers ought to agree upon what would be a fair price for 
their productions, and then unite in demanding it. When transportation 
companies charge extortionate or unequal rates for carrying their productions, 
they ought to unite in demanding that such companies be restricted by proper 
legislation. ‘‘In union there is strength,’ and farmers can accomplish any- 
thing in this direction which they desire, provided they unite in demanding it. 

It is said that some farmers are in debt and are compelled to sell for prices 
which are offered. This is undoubtedly true, but they should get out of debt 
as soon as possible. No farmer should be a slave, and indebtedness is one 
kind of slavery and a very bad kind. Better forego some or all the luxuries 
of life for a time, and be a free man. To continually live under the lash of 
creditors is not rational conduct in any man, and especially unnecessary and 
foolish in the farmer. There is really two kinds of indebtedness, rational 
indebtedness and foolish indebtedness. It is reasonable to run in debt when 
there is a certainty of gain and a certainty of speedy payment. It is foolish 
to run in debt when there is no good prospect of gain and no good prospect of 
payment. It is still more foolish to run in debt without a thought of the pay 
day, as it is quite evident many do. What is more absurd than to destroy all 
prospects of happiness in life? It is impossible for a man to be happy while 
laboring in the toils of pressing creditors. There are enough farmers, 
if they unite, to control the price of their productions. They need to 
take hold of their farming as though it were a business which needs 
management, and is not capable of running itself. They need to learn that 
intelligence is just as necessary to make successful farmers as to follow any 
other calling. The idea that it requires no education to be a farmer is simply 
ridiculous, and when we say education we mean mental training, as well as a 
thorough knowledge of all the facts of science which relates to their special 
business. What business is more complex and intricate than farming? What 
business requires more special and general knowledge? What business requires 
better reasoning powers? 

Ideas about farming are sure to undergo a revolution. The farmer of the 
future will be one of the best educated men, and farming will be classed 
among the learned professions. In the future it will not be thought possi- 
ble to successfully conduct a farm without special study and thorough 
mental training, and the boys and girls will be sent to schools and colleges 
to fit them as farmers and farmers’. wives quite as universally as they are 
now sent to fit them as lawyers and doctors. In the future, farming will 
be thought to be all that I have attempted to conyince you that it is, to wit: 
The most desirable occupation because it is capable of giving the greatest 
possible amount of enjoyment. 
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THE FARMERS NEED OF LITERARY DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEO. HOWELL. 
[Read at Macon Institute.] 


Next to good farming, good thinking, and close observation, I would place 
the ability to clearly and plainly express thoughts upon any topic to which 
attention has been given, in language concise and felicitous. For, after one 
has gathered from the fields specimens of former geological eras, or by long 
and patient observation studied the culture and growth of plants, the habits of 
insects, the laws of trade, or even the shiftings and twistings in politics, there 
comes a benefit, a profit, as well as pleasure, in putting the thoughts concern- 
ing these and other topics on paper, into essays, or in giving them to an 
assembly in a clear and unembarrassed voice. 

To attain to this ability, pleasure, and profit requires literary discipline, the 
advantages and need of which I desire to set forth, together with some other 
thoughts. No one will question that the men and women who are now 
engaged in agriculture are of sound mind and good judgment; that upon the 
topics of every-day life, they consider as thoughtfully, they weigh as carefully, 
they form opinions as correct, and they act as judiciously as those who have 
given their time and attention to the other professions, or to the various 
trades. No one will question their intelligence. The domain over which they 
are spread out, extending, as it'does, from our own northern peninsula to the 
cane, the cotton, and the rice fields of the south, and stretching away from 
where the Mississippi flows downward to the gulf to where both oceans lie, is, 
in its extent and vastness, beyond our conception. The variety and magnitude 
of their gathered productions, when expressed in numbers, out-reach and 
bewilder the mind, and their climate, with its ever-changing seasons, gives to us 


“A world that is full of the wine of beauty, 
Had we only the time to drink it in.” 


Here are our people, with a soil that is a treasure-house open to scientific 
research, with fields that lie scattered over with relics that carry the mind 
back into the dim and misty ages of the past, with a territory that is illimit- 
able, with productions that are of unmeasured wealth, behind none other in 
moral excellence and executive ability ; and yet we are, as a people, but poorly 
qualified to discuss questions pertaining to our calling in scientific assemblies, 
or to represent our interests in the halls of legislation. 

What is lacking? What is needed? Not intelligence; not capacity; not 
subjects of deep and wide interest; but simply literary culture, literary 
discipline; nothing more, nothing less. 

I would not for one moment either entertain or convey the idea that good 
writing, fine speaking, or even eloquence can take the place of good sound 
sense, cool deliberate reasoning, or executive ability. Nor do I believe that 
any one of you will argue that they are either incompatible or inconsistent 
with good farming. I think it was Hippocrates who said ‘‘ Life is short, art 
long, the occasion fleeting, experience ‘fallacious, judgment difficult.’ But 
there are no words of discouragement in these words of Hippocrates. They 
only hasten us on to greater exertion. They remind us of the swift-flying 
moments. They tell us of the magnitude of the work to be accomplished. 
They hint at our own weaknesses. 
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To us farmers the words of the philosopher come: If judgment is difficult, if 
experience is fallacious, if the occasion is fleeting, if art is long, if life is short, 
how shall we most advance this science of agriculture to which we are given? 
The answer comes, give and leave to the co-laborers in our calling the recorded 
experiences of the fleeting occasion. For who nayigates this stream will hasten 
his yoyage as much by a knowledge of the rocks and bars, as by a knowledge 
of its deep, smooth waters. 

The result of not being able to express our thoughts, is, that a vast fund of 
information now learned by long experience, remains hidden away in the store- 
house of memory, until at length, by reason of declining years, it is forgotten 
and lost. ‘There, too, is lost to us the reciprocal pleasure of entertaining each 
other with our best written thoughts. Again, we, as wise delegates, go forth 
to the metropolis of our county, weighed down with the oppressive honors of 
representing our people, and lo, and behold, the work is all cut and dried for 
us, and we cannot say them nay, not thus, not thus, for we are hushed to 
silence behind our own bashfulness, and our interests are not represented in 
proportion to their extent. The more shrewd and pushing monopolize the 
larger share of legislation in their benefit. But it is folly for us to complain, 
for we have not chosen to fit ourselves to represent these interests. With the 
proper qualifications on our part, and with the people on our side, shrewd, in 
deed, will be the politician that will give to us a representation co-equal with 
our agricultural interests. Can we now, so long unaccustomed to literary 
exercises, attain this culture and discipline? Not so fully as had we begun 
earlier in life. But we may still arrive at most if not all the practical benefits. 
How? By thesame attention and assiduity with which the fields are cultivated 
and their surplus wealth treasured. 

While there exists in the people these latent faculties that will in time be 
developed, and will overcome the defect, yet the good time coming could be 
materially hastened by the help of those already taught in the agricultural 
schools. But where shall we look for teachers to inspire and direct us in the 
acquisition of these attainments? Shall we look to the University of Michigan? 
While we can as yet look for but little direct aid from the University, yet there 
are from there those, and some of them with us to-day, who are toilers and 
workers for this, our common good, and I am sure that they will not stay their 
hands until the work is completed. 

How much may we expect from the Agricultural College? A question I wish 
might be answered at the meeting of this institute, farther than the general 
diffusion of learning, which is of itself an uplifting power to any people. 

Representation is not the only inducement to literary attainments. How- 
ever desirable it may be to represent the interests of agriculture, there yet 
remains a vast variety of topics constantly presenting themselves for consider- 
ation, some leading into fields of practicability and others into the realms of 
fancy. Among the practical will be the papers and discussions of this insti- 
tute. Among those leading into the realms of fancy is this one: 

I have been listening to the music of the trees to find out whether they were 
not conscious of their own and each others existence, and whether there were 
not a subtile thread of consciousness running through and connecting animal 
and vegetable life. I know that when forest trees are shaken by rough winds 
or moved by the gentle summer breeze, each tree giyes forth a note of music 
of its own. I know that the flowering maple and the oxalis, our house plants, 
droop their leaves at nightfall and lift them again at the approach of morn- 
ing; that many of our flowering plants, if not all, close their petals at the 
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approach of night, and seemingly awake invigorated at the coming of the 
morning. I know the sunflower bends its stalk to follow the sun. It is said 
that certain plants catch insects that come to gather of their honey; so that 
we may with almost certainty say that the plants perceive and feel, and I doubt 
not that some close observer will yet find those that hear. So I have been led 
to inquire, is there not a conscious life in plants, and is there not a reciprocal 
consciousness existing between them and animals? May not some one of 
us whose soul is in sweet harmony with nature discover this connecting myth 
and tell us of it in words as full of harmony as the music of the trees? 
While there is neither bread nor butter, nor the accumulation of either in 
thoughts like this that border on the realms of fancy, yet a fine appreciation 
of nature, finding expression in essays, will lend a helping hand to lift our 
people into a broader and more complete realization of ideal life. 

My home haying been for a number of years in the dwelling places of our 
people, it has given me an opportunity to listen to conversation, and to study 
quite carefully the mental capacities of both men and women, and I am yet to 
be convinced that there are any civil or political rights given to men that may 
not with equal safety be shared by women. Inclined to the opinion that men 
haye more originative genius than women, yet this is fully met by their quicker 
perception, so that should each enjoy equal advantages, and each be barred by 
equal restraints, it would be difficult to say which possessed the better mind. 
Now, as we all consider the mind as the essential element in man, if we for 
once admit its equality in woman, what shall we say? Is it not folly to argue 
her physical disabilities as a bar to the enjoyment of equal privileges? ‘T'o be 
sure, I would not wish my wife to be a doctor, or a lawyer, or a township super- 
visor, but have not the least objection in that my neighbor’s wife should enjoy 
one or all of these. Not a whit less generous than the man who was willing 
that all his wife’s relation should go to war. If, then, the girl possesses the 
same qualities of mind, and, for what you and I know, the same quality and 
aptness as the boy, why should the doors of the Agricultural College be closed 
against her admission ? 

The following explanation suggests itself: Slow have been the steps out 
from barbarism to that civilization which would admit both sexes to the higher 
schools and colleges. Does it seem possible that there yet exists in the minds 
of some the idea that the sister in an agricultural community is not equally 
advanced in civilization as the brother? 

Admit both brother and sister, Why? Agriculture and horticulture and 
floriculture are fast coming to take places by the side of the other sciences. 
The master minds engaged in these occupations are soon, if not now, to stand 
with those of divinity, medicine, and law; not that they—divinity, medicine, 
and law—have descended from their high estate, but that agriculture has risen 
to the level of them. 

Said a public speaker in his lecture on the ‘‘ World’s To-morrow:”’ ‘‘ Great 
men are as great to-day as ever in the ages past, but they appear not so, for 
the people have risen to the height of great men.’”’? So, too, has agriculture 
risen to the height of the other professions. Now, if we are to have a school 
in agriculture at all, we want one that will educate the girl in horticulture and 
floriculture as well as the boy in soil-tilling and stock-raising. The time is not 
far distant when men and women will no longer be simply accumulators and 
treasurers of the surplus productions, but the full enjoyers of those treasures. 
Some of the hours now given labor will be devoted to leisure. A slow and 
gradual change is taking place in society. The warm-hearted friendliness that 
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was common to all in earlier times is passing away. The rich man will 
become richer, and the poor man poorer than now. There are not so many 
40-acre farms now as there were 30 years ago; there will not be so many 30 
years hence as now. 

In the time coming it will be necessary for the more well-to-do class to 
lessen the number of hours now devoted to labor, and to give employment to 
the more needful. The question arises, Has not that time already come? 
And to what shall these hours be devoted, if not to scientific investigation and 
literary culture? Then if we need any agricultural college at all, we need one 
that will fit young men and women for the duties that the coming years are 
crowding so fast upon them. We want more than this. We want one that 
will give girls an out-door exercise—exercise in the orchard and garden. One 
that will educate both muscle and brain. One that will conduce to mental 
and physical vigor. One that will combine a knowledge of horticulture and 
floriculture, with a discipline in essay writing, in elocution, in debate, and in 
parliamentary usages, so that when they come home to us, they may be helpers 
and instructors of the people in all that pertains to the art, the science, and 
the politics of agriculture. So that when they become the owners and tillers 
of the soil they may be qualified to represent the interest of agriculture in all 
its departments. 

A professor in the medical department of the University of Michigan said 
to his graduating class: ‘‘ Young men, go out into the field of science and 
glean, and when you have gathered sheaves bring them and lay them at the 
feet of your alma mater.’’ May we not ask the professors of our Agricultural 
College to say to their students: Go into the fields of agriculture and glean, 
and when you have gathered sheaves, Jay them not at the feet of your alma 
mater, but at the feet of those who, by long and patient tillage of the soil, 
haye eotitribated to the erection and continuance of this institution, and cease 
not to labor for and with that people until they have attained to that degree 
of literary excellence that will enable them to express themselves, and to 
represent themselves in all that pertains to their avocation? Do this, and be 
assured that we, on our part, will not cease to toil, nor to appropriate from 
our gathered wealth that material aid that will make the college the full 
realization of your endeavors. 


EDUCATION. 


BY R. L. TAYLOR. 
[Read at Lapeer Institute.] 


There are few at the present time who have the temerity to deny that it is 
the right and the duty of the State to make some provision for the education 
of the rising generation, but there are many on every hand who, while admit- 
ting this, are getting restive under doubts respecting both the quality of the 
education actually provided, as well as the proper limit to be observed by the 
State in its educational work. They are by no means few who intelligently 
question the right of a community to educate the few at the expense of the 
many; and their number is increasing. You may hear everywhere questions 
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like these: Ought the public to pay for a benefit which is wholly or chiefly 
private ? Should one be taxed to educate the children of others in matters of 
which the advantage is not chiefly a public one? Is it equal or just that the 
physician, the farmer, the lawyer, should be educated at the expense of the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the mechanic? Is there no limit to the number 
of branches of learning which the government should undertake to teach? 
And it is useless to deny that the answers suggested by these questions have 
force, and are entitled to careful consideration. 

I do not, however, propose to discuss these points here, but shall take ground 
upon which all can stand, viz.: That there ought to be provided at public 
expense such education as will prepare the youth to act well the part of good 
citizens. In other words, the State should give her youth a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the common branches of English education, and train them to be 
active, healthy, and vigorous in body and mind, and strong in patriotism, 
morality, and practical intelligence. There is much complaint and a wide- 
spread conviction that the duty of the public in this respect is not properly 
discharged. 

Believing that there is great reason for this conviction, and taking it for 
granted that you are all anxious to correct the defects of our school system, 
and so perfect and perpetuate it. I propose briefly to suggest some points 
wherein prompt measures for improvement seem demanded. 

Though the State should attempt no more, it is evident that she would do a 
great work well if she should succeed in so administering a system of educa- 
tion as to cause her young citizens to grow up, as I have said, active, healthy, 
and vigorous in body and mind, and strong in patriotism, morality, and 
practical intelligence ; and it requires no argument to conyince you that these: 
qualities can best be secured, and only fully secured, by giving careful atten- 
tion to them early in the life of the pupil. ‘These, the chief objects of edu- 
cation by the State, must be attained, if attained at all, in the common 
schools. It is while in these schools that the conditions upon which the 
healthy growth of the embryo citizen in these characteristics depends, are 
most liable to perversion, and most susceptible of correction. It is at this age- 
that the young minds form the images of patriotism, morality, and duty that 
will in all probability attend them through life. If those images are grand 
and stately so they will be apt to remain. If thorough inefficiency, ignorance,. 
or neglect on the part of the officers or the teachers, those images are dwarfed 
and deformed, the State will find that she is warming in her bosom a brood of 
vipers. But if on the other hand these schools be conducted in the manner 
best calculated to make these ideas correct and ingrained, and to establish 
health of body, giving the information and inclination necessary to secure its: 
continued preservation, thereby insuring a healthy mind, together with 
systematic training in the common school branches of education, the com- 
munity is performing a great duty well. 

Thus far there is no question the State ought to go. These interests are 
primary, fundamental, common, public. That they be fostered is directly for 
the benefit of the State—for the equal advantage of every good, loyal citizen. 
No class or individual can properly be said to be benefited at the expense of 
any other class or individual. It follows that whatever is to be the fate of the 
higher branches of our school system, the common school must be perpetuated. 
And though the higher schools be preserved in their integrity, it must be 
admitted that the common schools involve infinitely the greater interests both 
from the multitudes who are instructed in them as well as from the ease with. 
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which the minds of those multitudes, owing to their youth and ready recep- 
tivity, are molded. These minds are clay in the hands of the potter—every 
impression made soon becomes indelible. Under the hand of the master who 
is in love with the strength and simplicity of nature they are wrought into 
forms which shall delight and bless. Under the hand of the amateur, the 
smatterer, they are ruined or become at best but ignoble vessels. It goes with- 
out saying, then, that these schools should secure a degree of care and atten- 
tion proportioned more nearly to their importance. 

This view of the subject introduces some glaring defects in the ordinary 
management of our schools. 

And first, on account of the immensely greater importance of the common 
school in its possible effect upon the character of the rising generation of 
citizens we should expect to see a burning interest shown on all hands in its 
conveniences, comfort, prosperity, and solid success. On the contrary, the 
interest of the public is centered in the high school and in the higher branches. 
The interest is greater in seeing a pupil finish his education, as it is phrased, 
than in seeing him begin and pursue it aright. If money is to be poured out 
it is for the high school. .If well ventilated, comfortable, and spacious halls 
are to be provided they are provided for the highschool. If apparatus is to be 
used it is used by the high school pupil. But the helpless innocents of the 
primary school get their first ideas of education crowded together in the stupor- 
producing atmosphere of a room contracted, ill-equipped, and worse ventilated. 

Again, in the all-important matter of teachers, we should expect to see 
school officers and all others directly interested in the primary schools, by 
common consent striving to secure the services of the most competent. We 
should not expect to see them rest satisfied with the fact that the candidate for 
the office of teacher bears a certificate from a board which may be both care- 
less and incompetent, as wellas partial. We should look for a careful examin- 
ation into the candidate’s ideas of the object to be attained by teaching, into 
his aptitude, tact, common-sense, and energy. On the contrary, the question 
of employing a teacher generally turns upon the amount of the wages demanded. 

The result is that into these schools of almost helpless children, where the 
nicest and most careful work that human mind can compass awaits the doing, 
are often sent as teachers those who know as little of the true nature of 
teaching as do their young pupils. I need not take time to recount the effect 
which this kind of management must haye upon the results which the com- 
munity ought to expect and to receive from the common school. It is no doubt 
true that one obstacle in the way of success is the lack of competent teachers. 
But there will probably always be a lack so long as incgmpetent ones are 
accepted. The one great obstacle is the lack of a- proper sense of the incom- 
parable greater importance of the common schools, as compared with the 
higher ones. 

Having offered these almost naked suggestions, for the time allowed me 
would not permit more, let me close by making a suggestion or two upon the 
duty or rather upon the failure of the higher schools to supply the want for 
competent teachers. The best reason the high school can give for its existence 
at the expense of the public is that it is needed to meet this want. But is it 
not true that it proves itself inefficient to a remarkable degree in that work? 
The‘interests of the state do not necessarily require teachers.who are encyclo- 
peedias of learning, but teachers of practical common sense, trained to think 
and apt in bringing into active exercise the reasoning powers of the young— 
teachers who have a comprehension and an abiding idea of the requisite of 
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good American citizenship, viz.: Activity of intellect, morality, health, a love 
for manual labor and a belief in the honorable nature of such labor, and a 
hatred of shame and pretenses—teachers who realize that mind grows symmetri- 
cally by the active, independent exercise of its faculties and not by simply 
remembering what is read or told; and that the mind is valuable in proportion 
to the amount of such training it receives and not in proportion to the amount 
of learning memorized. If I am not greatly mistaken, a large proportion of 
of these high schools are justly liable to the charge of failure in all these 
respects. It is notorious that from the beginning of a term of school to its 
close the eye of the teacher and of the scholar is kept on the examination to 
be held at the end of the term—an examination at which success depends 
principally upon the pupil’s verbal memory of the contents of the pages scanned 
during the dozen previous weeks. ‘Teacher and pupil stake their reputa- 
tions upon the result of such delusive examinations. The consequence is that 
all the more important requisites of training vanish from their view and we 
have the pouring in process, pure and simple, instead of the educating or 
drawing out precess. 

One is tempted to think that it is a stigma on our school management that 
from a training on the streets there grow up boys excelling the graduates of 
our schools in activity of mind and strength of intellect and of body. It is 
not to the credit of our schools that their graduates are so frequently distanced 
in the race of life by those who in youth were denizens of the street or of the 
backwoods. 

Again, it should be a cardinal virtue of the American citizen that he love 
labor and honor every manual employment. ‘The undercurrent of the influ- 
ence at work in these high schools is in conflict with this doctrine. It is not 
indeed an open, avowed opposition to these principles. If it were undisguised 
it would be promptly resisted by many who fall in with the silent influence. 
It comes like the rain falling gently upon the mountain side, apparently all 
harmless, but in its effects it is as destructive as is the rain formed into the 
mountain torrent, carrying death and destruction into the plain below. It 
works by complimenting the fashionable form, the fine clothes, the cheek 
seldom seen by sun or fanned by breeze, the soft hand, the languid air. Not 
always an explicit compliment, but yet a compliment. You know how it is 
done. And in every school the scholars who have these characteristics are the 
petted ones. There need be no surprise then that the youth, so sensitive to 
praise, affect these things and seek to acquire them. The result will be as the 
past and the present teach, that their children, if not themselves, will be sup- 
planted in the business of the country by the children of those reared on the 
frontiers and on the farm who have only the scantiest means of education in 
schools. To be of value to the state citizens must grow up hardy, vigorous of 
intellect, simple in life and manners,—qualities too generally disregarded by 
teachers. I hear it said that the English oarsmen recently, in attempting to 
arrange a race with the oarsmen of this country, proposed to establish a rule 
to admit no one to take part in the contest who had ever earned a dollar by his 
personal labor. They wanted only gentlemen. I am sure we do not want to 
transplant any such slip of English Philistinism into the soil of this country. 

Thus without taking the time necessary to elaborate them I have mentioned 
some of the matters necessary, as it seems to me, to be kept in mind in con- 
sidering the questions vital to the interests of our school system. And whether 
you assent to what I have said or not I shall be repaid for my effort if I have 
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succeeded in arousing in any of you a livelier interest in the management and 
success of your own schools. 


HOW SHALL FARMERS EDUCATE THEIR BOYS? 


BY WM. B. HAMILTON, M. D. 
[Read at Lapeer Institute. ] 


I have chosen to put the caption of this essay into the form of a question, 
because I mean that what I shall say may be taken only as suggestions and 
inquiries by one in search of the truth, rather than as the positive conclusions 
of one who has put his ideas to the test of actual experience. Yet, a life spent 
to early manhood on a farm and most of the remainder in working among a 
farming community, certainly leaves me in a position not altogether out of har- 
mony with my subject. But, before attempting a direct answer, it would be 
well to inquire why such a question should be asked at all? Is there any 
necessity for discriminating between the sons of farmers and those of other men 
in the matter of education? ‘The fact thatthe question is often asked and has 
often engaged the attention of thoughtful men, goes far to show that there is 
a deep conviction among intelligent farmers that matters in this regard are not 
as they should be. In other words, that there has been practically such a dis- 
crimination to the disadvantage of the farming class, yet without iust grounds. 

The reasons for this conviction seem to lie in the following facts:—1st. 
That the farmer does not wield his due share of political influence. It is a 
notable fact that while in this country the farmers outnumber all other trades 
and professions, yet more than nineteen-twentieths of the higher offices of gov- 
ernment, both State and National, fall to the share of the non-farming com- 
munity. 2d. There seems to be an overgreat and increasing tendency on the 
part of farmers’ sons, to desert the occupation of their fathers and try their 
fortunes in other trades or professions, thus depriving the farming guild of 
much of its very best material. 3d. There is a general feeling that farmers, 
as a body, stand very nearly at the bottom of the social scale. For even here, 
with all our boasted equality, we find some remains of caste sentiment, and 
society almost spontaneously divides itself into classes. And, while it is a fact. 
that many of the first families of the land are farmers, and by their intelli- 
gence, culture and business success have made their own position in society, 
it must be acknowledged that the majority of the farming population are 
obliged at present to occupy a somewhat obscure position, owing to the fact 
that either from misfortune or lack of enterprise, they fail to procure the 
means of culture, or having the means they lack the necessary appreciation, or 
taste, or energy to apply them in the right direction. So they may well say 
in the words of Cassius, *‘ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but our- 
selves, that we are underlings.”’ 

Now, we are ready to take the ground and maintain it, that there is nothing 
in the nature of farming as a business to account for all these short-comings. 
If farmers do not hold their share of the public offices, it is simply because 
they have not found a sufficient number of educated minds in their own ranks. 
to fill these places well, and have chosen, of their own accord, men from pro- 
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fessional and other walks of life on account of their superior fitness.. If boys 
do not grow up on a farm with a taste for farm life, it must be because in some 
unnecessary way it has been made repulsive to them. Of course, I would not 
include here those boys who are born with a special taste and aptitude for some 
other pursuit, and whom it would be the worst of tyranny and very bad policy 
to attempt to confine on the farm. If farmers do not occupy a high position 
in the social scale, it is because they have set their mark low, and haye not 
worked up very well even to that. From this criticism, lest I might seem 
unnecessarily harsh, I would except a large class in our new counties who are 
pioneers as well as farmers, and who occupy the greater part of one genera- 
tion in a stern struggle with poverty, in the effort to obtain a livelihood and 
acquire a home. 

But right here we take the position that there is no nobler vocation in which 
man can engage than farming. The products of the farmer are of prime 
necessity in the markets of the world, and rarely does he fail to turn them 
easily and promptly into ready money. All other occupations look to him for 
support, and when the crops fail they are the first to be pinched by famine. 
No other business comprises such a variety of operations or brings a man more 
closely in communion with the hidden forces of nature. All the various 
families of domestic animals are his associates and servants, and in the care 
and management of these he has opportunities for cultivating a breadth and 
generosity of soul scarcely to be found in any other pursuit. His daily work 
brings him into intimate acquaintance with the visible forms of nature in tree, 
flower, and fruit, and the various plants on which mankind depend for their 
daily bread; beast, bird, and insect, yea, the very elements, become by turns 
his friends or foes, as they may chance to aid or interfere with the accomplish- 
ments of his plans. No cramped position constrains his body till it becomes 
deformed; no monotonous movement compels him to cultivate one set of 
muscles at the expense of others. His lungs are strangers to the stifling air of 
factories, and the roar and rattle of countless wheels cannot disturb his ear or 
confuse his brain; but his work-shop is ‘‘ all out-doors,’’ and he breathes the 
free air of heaven. ‘The robin and chanticleer sing his matins, and the whip- 
poor-will his vesper hymn. Rarely does his work extend into the night; as a 
rule his evenings are his own for reading and self-culture; and especially in 
the winter season he has unequaled opportunities for mental improvement. He 
is also, as a general thing, his own master, and when he chooses to take a day 
for recreation it is nobody’s business but his own. And last, not least, in the 
quiet and comparative retirement of rural scenes he is, to a great extent, free 
from those temptations to vice and dissipation which constantly beset the 
inhabitants of cities and larger villages. 

In view of all these considerations, I venture to claim that there is no other 
calling under the sun that offers better facilitics for the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the whole man, morally, mentally, and physically, than farming. 
And farther, that in point of political influence, social standing, taste, culture, 
and refinement, the farmer’s position may be whatever he shall choose to 
make it. 

Now, I maintain, that in order to elevate your calling in public estimation 
you must take a manly pride init. To make others respect it, you must 
respect it yourself. As the French say, you should cultivate an ‘‘esprit du 
corps.’ Associate yourselves as brother farmers, organize into clubs, discuss 
and adopt the best plans to advance the interests of the whole body and push 
them with all the strength that lies in union, to successful execution. 
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And here I will ask a question which reaches right into the heart of our sub- 
ject :—What more direct and efficient means can be taken to elevate the stand- 
ing of the business, to advance its true interests, to arouse an ‘‘esprit du 
corps,’’ than to go systematically to work upon the rising generation and 
impress its members with a correct idea of the real dignity, importance and 
desirableness of their paternal calling? I think there can be none, and ¢his I 
should consider the first step to be taken in the education of farmers’ boys 
assuch. We all know the true meaniug of the word educate, namely, to lead 
out or develop all the latent capabilities of a man. It may also mean that 
special training of mind and muscle that gives him the skill and knowledge 
requisite to practice with success any particular craft or profession. We shall 
use it mostly in the latter sense, for we take it for granted that most farmers 
now-a-days have outgrown the old superstition that all the ‘‘larnin’”’ their 
sons needed to make them successful in life was a knowledge of the ‘‘ three R’s, 
Readin’, ’Ritin,’ and’Rithmetic.” The prejudice against agricultural colleges 
and agricultural papers, and “ book-farming in general, is fast dying out; and 
when it is gone entirely, and the phrase ‘‘ Scientific Farmer’’ becomes as com- 
mon as doctor, attorney or professor, then we will see the brightest and 
bravest of the farmers’ boys coming back from college or high school, and 
devoting theiir best energies to raising the standard of their chosen profession 
of agriculture. Then we will see more farmers sent to Congress, where they 
can look sharply after the interest of the farming community, share equally 
with others in the honors and influence of office, and lend the weight of their 
common-sense and practical wisdom to the councils of the nation. Then farm- 
ing will rise above the servile and slavish drudgery it has been called, and will 
take on the rank and dignity of a profession, and will not only call forth into 
legitimate exercise the noblest powers and deepest learning of its votaries, but 
will also confer upon them proportionate rewards. 

So I think there should be no discrimination for or against farmer’s sons ; 
they have the same right to a manly, liberal education that others have. I say 
nothing about the dead languages—leave that to taste. A man may have an 
excellent education and know ‘‘small Latin and less Greek.’ For practical 
purposes, I believe the time required to master Greek would be far better 
employed in studying history and the natural sciences. So much for educa- 
tion in the general sense, the amount of time devoted to it will always be more or 
less governed by the length of the father’s purse and the taste and ambition of 
the boy. 

But this special education is what we areafter, mainly. How shall a farmer 
educate his boys that they will be in love with the farm, that when away to 
school or college they will return to it like a carrier pigeon to the home dove- 
cot? I think you will agree with me when I claim thatif a man has succeeded 
in raising to a noble and useful manhood and womanhood a large family of 
children, he has accomplished a work of vastly more importance to himself 
and humanity than clearing up a new farm or amassing a large fortune. And 
we can hardly conceive of a more comfortable old age than that of the old — 
farmer whose family has grown up and got well settled in life around him, 
one or more of them tilling the paternal acres and tenderly caring for the 
wants of their aged parents, and supplementing the weakness of their declin- . 
ing years with the strength and vigor of youth; and we cannot help feeling 
that the man who has failed in this respect has missed one of the most 
desirable objects of life. Yet how few realize in the early part of their life 
struggle the relative importance of these things. How many farmers I have 
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in mind who willingly spend weeks and months of time and give their whole 
mind to the work of training their animals, but have allowed their boys to run 
wild ! 

Now I will venture to affirm that the farmer who goes round whining all the 
time and complaining in the hearing of his boys that farming is poor business ; 
that it don’t pay; grumbling about the weather; the shortness of the crops; 
the depressed state of the markets, and the poverty and hardships of his call- 
ing in general, and at the same time expatiating on the ease and luxury to be 
found in other walks of life, will not be likely to put them deeply in love with 
so wretched a profession. If those boys see their father come moping in from 
his work at night ‘‘like a quarry slave scourged to his dungeon,”’ they will be 
very likely to look forward to their coming of age as a happy release from 
bondage; and indeed it will be a wonder if in many cases they do not take the 
underground railroad and emancipate themselves long before that period. So 
the first thing I would advise the farmer to do is to cultivate the habit of look- 
ing on the sunny side of things, and if he cannot always feel cheerful, try to 
appear so, and he will soon find that his example is infectious. Let him keep 
his grumbling inside, and ten to one his boys will never know there was cause 
for any. Let him remember that other occupations have toils, and troubles, 
and disappointments as well as his, and that the only way to achieve success 
and eminence in any line of duty is by a life of persevering labor and self- 
denial. Don’t let him consider it time misspent that is applied to the serious 
consideration of this point, and the earnest and constant inculcation of this 
great principle upon the minds of his boys. Work, work, is the common lot. 
“‘By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn thy bread.’’ If not with the 
hands it is with the brain, and the latter is often the more exhausting and 
burdensome of the two. He who tries to worm his way through life dodging 
this great law will require a special providence to preserve his honor, and pre- 
vent his being branded as a sluggard and dead beat. 

Then I say let him take a manly pride in his profession and take pains to 
let his boys see it, always maintaining in their hearing its dignity and worth, 
and it will not be long ere they will manifest a similar spirit. As soon as they 
are susceptible to reason Jet him draw their attention to the advantages of farm 
life, and never begrudge an hour’s time or a few shillings to enable them to 
reap the full benefit of these advantages. 

Moreover, let me suggest, my farmer brethren, that no effort should be 
spared to make the farm home an attractive place to the young. I need but 
to hint at a few of the thousand and one ways in which this can be done. 
First let the boys, and girls, too, have the benefit of a good example constantly 
before them. The farmer who fails to furnish that to his boys, has only him- 
self to blame if they do not turn out well. Boys are imitative animals, and 
during the first ten years of ‘life are particularly impressible. If they are in 
the habit of hearing rough, harsh and profane language, they will be very apt 
to reproduce it. If they see the horses, oxen and cows cruelly whipped, kicked, 
‘and cursed, you will soon find them in the barn-yard repeating the perform- 
ance on the calves and pigs. Indeed, itis so much of a truism that it is hardly 
worth while to state it; that if yon wish to make a gentleman of your boy, 
you must show him how; ¢elling won’t do. Now, this is one way to make home 
attractive and also pave the way for the best results in the way of education. 

Let an atmosphere of purity, kindness and genuine politeness pervade the 
home life and, my word for it, nine times in ten your boy will prefer home to 
any other place in the world. A little time and money would also be very 
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judiciously expended in assisting your wife to make the living rooms of your 
house not only comfortable but even cosy and elegant. I fear it is more from 
lack of taste in this direction than lack of means, that many fail to do this. 
A nice front yard with shade and ornamental trees; a well kept flower and 
vegetable garden, aside from their desirableness in other respects, also aid to make 
home attractive and have a silent but powerful influence as educators. The 
refining and elevating influence of music also,‘as well as its social power, can 
hardly be overestimated; and now-a-days almost every farmer can afford an 
organ. 

Much may be accomplished by spending your evenings, a portion of them at 
least, with your children. Any effort on your part to make the home circle 
pleasant and interesting will bring a tenfold reward. By early getting your 
boys in the habit of reading good books you are providing them with a means 
of improving their minds, and at the same time occupying those spare moments 
which are most liable to be misapplied. You know that when you once get a 
crop well started it will cover the ground and smother the weeds of itself. So 
if you fill a boy’s time and thoughts with what is good the devil will hardly 
get a chance to put a word in edgewise. I firmly believe as the result of my 
own experience the best time to implant this interest in books is from two and 
a half to four years of age, before they have learned to read at all. When 
you return from your work in the evening you will (if you are as fatherly as 
you ought to be) always find ‘‘ the expectant wee things toddlin’ to meet their 
dad,’ and ready to climb on his kriee and look and listen while he shows them 
the pictures in some book and talks about them, or reads some of the delight- 
ful child stories with which our juvenile literature so much abounds. And 
here, while on the subject of books, let me suggest that every farmer ought 
to provide for himself and family a cyclopedia, a Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, and a good, live agricultural journal, if he has to sell his best cow to do it. 

Occasional participation with the children in innocent games, or the per- 
formance of any little simple experiments in natural philosophy, or the 
construction of scientific toys (if you have any faculty that way) will add 
much to the home feeling. The perfect confidence and clinging affection you 
will thus gain will be of immense value to you in the future management of a 
child, and may save him many a sharp reproof and yourself many a severe 
heartache. By showing that you can take an interest in the child’s affairs, 
you are preparing the way to get him thoroughly interested in yours, when he 
gets a little older. 

At an early age children should be accustomed to the regular and systematic 
performance of labor in some form or other. The farmer’s boy, even when 
he is attending school, should have his ‘‘ chores’’ to do night and morning. 
This might be called breaking him to the yoke; it accustoms him to the 
burden of responsibility and the thought that labor isaduty. With a little 
supervision and training he will in this way acquire that manual skill and 
dexterity which enables him to do certain things well and also leads him to 
take some pride in being really a help. A little praise and an occasional 
reward will act as useful stimulants if not overdone. I would deprecate any- 
thing in the shape of regular pay or wages to children as tending to develop a 
too selfish and mercenary spirit in them, as likely to become somewhat burden- 
some to the parents. I should consider it good policy to encourage them to 
cultivate a smalJl patch of ground, or raise fowls, or in some other way, 
which their own taste or genius may suggest, earn for themselves a little pocket- 
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money. ‘This will foster a spirit of independence and habits of industry, and 
the money thus obtained will be enjoyed ten times as much as though it has 
been given by or begged from their parents. 

These matters, however, should be managed at odd times, and by no means 
be allowed to interfere with the regular routine of farm work; for I consider it 
alesson of paramount importance to be impressed early on the mind of every 
farmer’s boy that farming is a regular business; that its calls for labor are 
continuous and exacting, and that it cannot be successfully carried on by 
‘spurts.”” The results of such a system would soon satisfy him as to the 
question whether farming was a paying business, and would teach him the 
value of order, method, and precision. So the routine of the farm operations 
should ever move on with clock-work regularity, and only rare and exceptional 
events should be allowed to break in upon it. A slipshod method of manage- 
ment in farming, as in everything else, is almost sure to be followed by dis- 
astrous results, and I firmly believe that more bright, intelligent boys have 
become disgusted with farming and have abandoned it through witnessing this 
sort of thing than from any other cause. If every farmer would institute a 
system of book-keeping (not one in fifty does it), carrying an account with 
every field and every important department of his farm, he would not only 
increase his chances for successful results, but would open a most valuable, 
practical business school for his boys; for he should make them his clerks as 
soon as they can wield the pen. I thinksuch a system, thoroughly carried out, 
would tend to inspire respect for farming, and advance it one long stride at 
least toward the dignity of a profession. 

Great pains should also be taken to teach your boys the best methods of 
handling farm tools and performing the various operations that require 
manual dexterity. If you once get them interested in doing their work a little 
better and quicker than their neighbors you have them about won over; give 
them good tools. Nothing will breed a spirit of discontent sooner than to be 
put into the field with a wretched implement and expected to keep up with 
other hands. Make them early your confidants in the business of the farm ; 
explain to them your plans, and when they get old enough to think encourage 
them to throw out suggestions which should always be carefully considered ; 
and always let it be remembered that ‘‘ come, boys,’’ sounds far pleasanter to 
youthful ears than “go, boys.’ At areasonably early age, even at the risk of 
a little loss sometimes, put your boys forward into responsible places and trust 
them with the execution of important business. This requires the exercise of 
some judgment, of course; but I have known farmers who went to the extreme 
of never trusting such matters as required any brain work out of their own 
hands. All bargaining or dealing, even common marketing, anything that 
required teaming away from the farm, must be done by themselves, while the 
boys were at home working out a ‘‘stent.” As a consequence the latter grew 
up with no more idea of business than a Digger Indian, and the process of 
‘* cutting their eye teeth,’ as the saying is, wasrather expensive and unsatisfac- 
tory when they got to doing business on their own account. 

No farmer can afford to be without a pretty fair set of the more common 
carpenter’s tools, with bench and screw, and if he is no carpenter himself it 
would pay him to hire one to give his boys some lessons, whenever he has occasion 
to do any building. The advantage of having a rough practical knowledge of 
the first principles of the carpenter trade will be of great use through life, 
and will soon show in the improved appearance of the fences, gates, and sheds 
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about the farm. And if a boy has any natural knack that way, he will soon 
learn to make the wood-work of half the common farm implements. To be 
‘*handy with tools’? makes a man helpful and self-confident, and fertile in 
expedients that will many times carry one through a tight place. I feel proud 
to say that the boys of the Northwest have not been, in times past, behind 
their neighbors in this respect, as the records of the late war will show. We 
all know that when the generals wanted a big job of pioneering done, roads 
opened, rivers bridged, or camps constructed, the sturdy backwoodsmen and 
lumbermen of Michigan or Wisconsin were pretty sure to get a call. 

The farm, in its vast variety of operations, gives a splendid range for the 
cultivation of ingenuity. And surely the best fortune a father can leave his 
boys is the ability to shift for themselves. A pair of well-trained hands are 
the best servants a man can have. One whose hands are awkward and unman- 
ageable, always getting hold of things by the wrong end, soon becomes dis- 
heartened and discouraged, and instead of ‘‘ paddling his own canoe,’’ with 
bold and steady stroke towards the golden shore of success, he is apt to lean 
idly on his cars and suffer the tide of fortune to drift him whithersoever it 
will. So the good farmer will have no tolerance of ‘‘ puttering.”? He will 
insist on his boys handling their tools with something of the dexterity and pre- 
cision with which a well-drilled soldier handles his carbine, even although, in 
these days of machine farming, manual skill is of less importance with refer- 
ence to results than it used to be. 

Of course, no farmer boy’s education should be considered complete till he 
has mastered the arts of grafting, pruning, the general care of orchards and 
their products, culture of grapes and other small fruits, management of bees, 
plowing neatly in straight lines, sowing by hand of grass, grain, and root 
seed; taking levels for ditches and drains, the management of the latest farm 
machinery, the training of horses and cattle, the chemistry of soils and 
manures, the theory of the rotation of crops, how to run a dairy, and last not 
least, how to milk a cow and keep all filth ont of the milk. It ought to be 
next thing to a capital crime for a boy to be caught manipulating the dugs of 
a cow without having previously washed them. 

I think every farmer’s boy should get ail the benefits of the district school, 
summer and winter terms, till he is 13 or 14 years of age, then winter terms 
till he is 18 or 20; and if during this time he could pick up some knowledge 
of parliamentary rules in a debating society or farmers’ club it would be of 
great advantage. A few terms in a high school where chemistry, natural 
philosophy, and book-keeping would receive especial attention, would put him 
on a higher plane with respect to his profession; but better still, if he could 
get a full course, or even a year, at the State Agricultural College. At that 
institution he will learn broader ideas in regard to the philosophy of farming 
than he can get anywhere else, and at the same time be acquiring practical 
accomplishments that will fit him to adorn any station in life. Meanwhile the 
three hours’ daily work on the college farm, that runs along parallel with his 
studies, keeps his hand in skill, his body in healthy exercise, and his mind 
from falling into the delusion so apt to overtake students, that there is some- 
thing ignoble and degrading in manual labor. 

And right here I take occasion to arraign our whole system of education as 
being too impractical, and advance the claim that the Agricultural College is 
a step in the right direction. I believe the day will come when every union 
school in the country will have an industrial department connected with it, 
and I do not look for the best results in the way of education till intellectual 
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and industrial instruction—theory and practice—shall walk along hand in 
hand. That was a grand old Jewish law, well worthy of imitation to-day, 
that required every father to see that his son was taught some handicraft or 
trade. Were that law now in force among our people, our jails and work- 
houses would have fewer inmates, and we never need have any fear that the 
national balance of trade would be on the wrong side. 

But in all your earnest efforts to prepare your sons to be grand and useful 
men as well as farmers, and at the same time avail yourselves to the utmost of 
what help there is in them, don’t forget the words of the old proverb, ‘‘ All 
work and no play make Jack a dull boy.’? Remember the principle that 
relaxation and recreation are as necessary to the proper growth and develop- 
ment of mind and body as sleep itself. But I need not enlarge upon this 
point; it is pretty generally understood. 

Perhaps the thought will occur to you that the farmer with afamily of sons 
who follows out all these suggestions will have a busy life of it, and so he will. 
There will not be much time left for him to sow wild oats or even to indulge 
moderately in many of the so-called pleasures of the world. But I think he 
may console himself with the reflection that in performing all these life-duties 
well and manfully in their proper time, he is really laying up a store of 
delightful ease and comfort for that declining period of life when he may 
expect to stand in need of something to lean upon. 

And now in closing, I would state, by way of summing up, that the follow- 
ing conclusions would seem to result from my somewhat rambling discussion: 
First, That the best education, generally speaking, for farmers’ boys, is that 
which is most thoroughly practical; 2d, That in order to keep your most 
enterprising and ambitious boys at home on the farm, you must convince them 
that farming offers equal inducements with any other calling in the way of 
mental culture, social standing, political influence, pecuniary rewards, and 
general usefulness, which, I take it, are the several motive objects which 
usually govern young men in the choice of a career; 3d, To accomplish this 
you must raise the standard of the agricultural profession till it becomes thor- 
oughly rational and scientific, which must be done by strenuous individual and 
combined exertion, and the systematic education of the young; 4th, To fit 
your sons to properly represent you in the State and nation, and thus enable 
you to hold your own upon the statute book. You must give them both business 
and scientific training ; for he who has never kept accurate account of his own 
finances will surely make bad work when he comes to handle those of the 
public, and he who has only worked by routine, never looking beneath the 
surface of his chosen profession, will make but a sorry statesman. 

Finally, let me remark that I believe we present the first example in the 
history of the world of a great nation in which the mass of the population 
consists of small farmers who own the land they occupy. The down-trodden 
peoples of the old world are watching us with anxious eyes, and stand ready at 
any moment to break out into revolution and sweep away the old feudal 
tenures. If this experiment of ours is a success, our nation is a success, and 
a new era of liberty and hope for the laboring masses has dawned upon the 
world. It has been weil and truly said here to-day that the prosperity of the 
farming community is the prosperity of us all; having a profound sense of 
the truth of this remark, I can but say that I shall feel amply rewarded for 
this slight effort of mine, if what I have said shall awaken in you a little more 
enthusiasm in advancing the interests of so noble a calling—a calling 
which in its very nature tends so largely to preserve that grand spirit of 
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independence which has always been so marked a characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people. 


THE FARMER’S HOME. 


BY ,F. C. SNYDER. 
(Read at Greenville Institute. ] 


What mingled associations of happiness and sorrow, blight and growth, are 
bound up in the word home. How definitely we can point back to childhood’s 
hours, and trace the windings of the pathway of life that has led to present 
success or failure,—a pathway we are permitted to travel but once. All along 
the way are its bright scenes and its dark. The bright are as sunshine, casting 
its quickening and life-giving rays down life’s rugged pathway to its very close. 
The dark are but chilling shadows ever remembered with regret. From within 
the sacred precincts of home have been gleaned the many precepts and lessons 
that have moulded our minds and character; fitting each, either for work in 
the cause of advancing or that of retarding the highest, noblest interests of 
manhood. What importance then centers in that place of all places,—the 
home. 

While we are so earnestly discussing the various merits of different breeds of 
live stock, the best modes of raising crops, and studying perfection in various 
farm operations, may it not be of profit to consider the question of the 
farmer’s home? 

Let us put the direct question, and ask what that home is? Is it a tumble- 
down, rickety, weather beaten shanty, whose very surroundings betoken shift- 
lessness, disease, mental and moral debasement? Again, is it a huge building 
reared within ten or fifteen feet of the road, its blank, glaring windows staring 
down on the passer by, with not a flower, shrub, or tree about, to cheer the 
lonely aspect? A place bespeaking physical toil from early morn to late 
evening, year in and year out, with but few or no hours devoted to mental 
and moral culture? 

In short, is cf a place calculated to produce and foster the many noble 
graces and qualities of mind and character that constitute the highest concep- 
tion of true manhood and womanhood? We fear it is not always the place we 
can point to and say with pride and pleasure,—I love it, it furnishes food for 
the soul, for the intellect! Else why do the boys find their way to the cities 
in search of enjoyment, only to be plunged into sin, and often becoming its 
victims, why do the girls sigh for escape from farm life, and why the good 
farmer and his wife denominated rusty, simple-minded, slow paced beings? 

Farmers, it is in our homes we must look for the richest product of the farm ! 
It is the eminent philosopher, Sir Wm. Hamilton, who says: ‘‘There is 
nothing great in the world but man, and nothing great in man but mind.” 
The history of ages but proves the assertion. If we wish to share in the 
offices of the government; drive fraud, dishonesty, and injustice from the 
land; rid society of the blasting sting of sin; hunt out the hot-houses of 
iniquity, and scatter its occupants to the winds, it must be through the culti- 
vation of the mind. Every hour reveals the emphatic need of strong, active, 
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healthy intellects, with unimpeachable characters to back them. Yes, the world 
is large for such, and great is the reward offered. 

The training for the laborers in this field must center largely around the 
family fireside. It is here that youth must derive strength; old age a 
sure stay in declining years. The homes of the nation are the anchors of 
State when storms overwhelm it. Here both young and old meet on unreserved 
terms, giving and receiving instruction. Here is gathered and moulded for 
use, material with which to arm ourselves for public duty. How jealously 
ought we then to guard this vital spot; provide for its thorough tillage, that 
it may bring forth an abundant harvest. 

Yet, farmers, are we fully alive to providing means and surroundings that 
will furnish the highest results in our homes. Are we not too apt to look to 
our fields with a single eye to garnering gold, laying it by for starting the 
children in life? Losing sight of the fact that the development of a refined 
moral and intellectual character is the only abiding treasure, the greatest 
legacy we can leave the children at death? 

Having in view then what the farmer’s home is too apt to be, and the 
importance of zealously cultivating our minds as well as our fields, it yet 
remains for us to inquire into what the surroundings of the home should be. 
In other words, what are the best means to be adopted in bettering its condi- 
tion, that it may yield the required returns. 

It would be folly for us to lay down rules that should bid you get this and 
that ornament for the home; plant such and such shade trees; lay out your 
walks on a curve so and so, or say you should read this and that literature. 
No, we shall be wholly content if we can but set each to thinking seriously in 
regard to the matter, thus, perhaps, tending into the right course of action. 

Let the ideal home be set up in the mind, and strive to attain the real as 
circumstances permit. But let me urge above all things, to be active. Is the 
front yard bare, destitute, unattractive? Then plant shade trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. Is the back yard filthy, unsightly? Then clean up. Are the build- 
ings shabby, the fences crooked and tumbled down? Then straighten up and 
repair. Are your tables and shelves destitute of entertaining and instructive 
literature? Then provide, and see that it is used. Let music find its way into 
the home; works of art, pictures; in short, leave no stone unturned that will 
tend to beautify, cleanse, and make it a place where intelligence, peace, and 
love prevail. If the good farmer wishes, in this country and age, to raise 
successfully a crop of wheat, it is hardly expected that he will loosen the soil 
by spade, sow the seed by hand, and cover it by means of a three cornered 
harrow. No, he must use improved implements. So in the field of the mind 
there must be improved instruments to work with, and these applied skillfully, 
that the home may produce an abundant harvest. 

There must be that in our surroundings to stimulate the sense of the beau- 
tiful, if that part of the mind would develop. Kind words, love, and gener- 
osity must be the instruments used if the good would prevail. Honesty and 
justice must be awakened and nourished through precept, and if knowledge is 
sought, there must be approved means for accumulating it. 

To secure the perfect home, money, time, and energy are required, and we 
are prone to excuse ourselves from the duty of providing suitable means for its 
culture. Yes, it does require money, time, energy, and so does a bushel of 
wheat. And, yet, can one—yes, can ¢en thousand bushels of wheat redeem the 
lost or degraded character of a son or daughter? Can money purchase 
intelligence, love, and sympathy? Most certainly not. Why, then, hesitate 
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and count the cost? Ought it not to be our first duty to provide for the 
development of a true home, where may be found the graces, accomplish- 
ments, and qualities of mind that constitute ideal manhood? 

The farmer has many advantages that aid to make the perfect home. His 
is a home removed to a Jarge extent from the evil influences ever lurking 
around and making deep inroads of blight into that of the most guarded and 
cultured city home. Again, there is much time for quiet thought and medita- 
tion. And, above all, there is that development of the physical man so essen- 
tial to the intellectual. The farm is the work-shop that furnishes the iron con- 
stitutions which, combined with culture and intelligence, make the ideal man. 
From the free, bracing, health-giving atmosphere of the farm have been 
reared the foremost men in trade, manufacture, and the professions. It has 
nurtured the youth of the noblest statesmen of the nation. Men whose strong 
constitutions enabled them to battle heroically and successfully in life’s field 
of action. 

It lies with us farmers whether we will improve these advantages. May we 
not add to strong frames cultivated and refined minds, thus realizing the high- 
est, noblest state to which man may attain? Are we justifiable, then, in idly 
excusing ourselves for not providing and using all those means that contribute 
to an ideal farmer’s home? .One where peace reigns; love for the good, true, 
and beautiful abound; and where intellect, that powerful agent in society, is 
administered to, yielding an abundant harvest of rich thought. 

Let us then be astir. Hradicate foul weeds that may be choking that good 
crop the home is designed to bring forth. Let in the sunshine of kindness 
and love, dispelling the blight of discordant words and deeds. Plant the seeds 
of honesty and uprightness. Finally, provide nourishing food for the symme- 
trical development of both mind and body. A rich reward awaits our every 
effort in this field of labor. ‘The blessings of society, the State and the nation 
will be showered upon us, and we shall have contributed to the rich store of 
knowledge and refinement that marks the onward march of civilization. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR STRAW? 


BY GEORGE L. SHELDON, OF CLIMAX. 
[Read at Galesburg Institute.] 


I think you will all agree with me, that dry straw is the most valuable. In 
that case, if this paper proves rather dry and uninteresting, remember that 
the subject assigned me must be adry one. There are several kinds of straw: 
oat, barley, wheat, and rye; their nutritive value in the order named. To 
feed, wheat chaff is twice as valuable as the straw; oat and barley chaff are 
not quite equal to their straw, by analyses which have been made. The writer 
thinks that there is but one answer to this question, ‘‘ What shall we do with 
our straw?’’ And that is to convert it into as rich manure as possible. 

We, as farmers of Michigan, must grow larger crops per acre each year, in 
order to compete with the West. Barnyard manure is the cheapest and best 
mode of doing this, and our straw stacks, when properly handled, afford the 
best means of making this desired increase in our crops. English farmers 
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claim they can buy oil meal exported from this country and feed it to their 
stock for the increased value of the manure. We, as farmers, by preserving 
our straw bright and sweet, can feed it with a little more grain than if feeding 
hay, and convert it allinto rich manure. If we have not sufficient stock to work 
up all of the straw, we can afford to purchase more. One of our best practical 
farmers, who feeds a large number of sheep each year, says that he shall con- 
tinue to feed sheep as long as the manure made costs him no more than the 
Jabor of feeding them; he asks for no other profit, but thinks he is seldom 
obliged to content himself with that amount. 

We commence cutting our wheat as early as it will answer—quite green. 
Prof. Kedzie is authority that it can be cut much earlier with profit than is 
generally supposed. We found this season ours cut first and threshed from the 
shock overran three pounds per bushel, while that cut later, stacked and 
threshed after seeding, just held out; it was all secured before the rains. The 
straw is much more valuable when cut early. Hay and straw are practically 
almost the same crop but cut at different stages of growth; straw is cut late 
when much of its nutritive value has passed into the seed. When grass is cut 
very late or exposed to rains we find our early cut straw preserved in good 
order fully equal to the hay; analysis and experiments prove this assertion to 
be correct. We generally seed down all of our wheat to timothy about the 
middle of October, sowing clover seed in the spring; then a good deal of the 
timothy heads out and is cut with the wheat, increasing the value of the straw 
as a fodder. Wheat, when sown broadcast and thick, is more valuable for its 
straw, as it is finer and more leaves being less exposed to the light and air. 
We try to shock and stack our wheat securely to better preserve the grain and 
straw, drawing all the straw to the barns in the bundle, believing that it can 
be done then cheaper than in the winter. When threshed we try and have it 
properly stacked, frequently paying a good stacker one dollar per day extra 
and furnishing plenty of good help to assist—not all boys—on the straw stack. 
Whenever a stack is to be placed at the barns where stock can have access to 
it, we build a straight rail fence and have the straw stacked inside of it, as 
cattle waste a great deal when allowed to run to the stack, and sheep get their 
wool full of chaff, which injures the sale of it. We feed straw to our sheep 
by carrying and placing it in racks, and think the sheep are best adapted to 
feed straw to, as by their small lips and pointed mouths they can better pick 
out the wheat heads, chaff, leaves, and finer portions of the straw which are 
twice as valuable as the coarser parts; when sufficient is placed before them 
they only pick out the best, which is nearly equal to hay. When straw is 
scarce as it was a year ago, it is a good plan to place it before them in large 
quantities, allowing them to pick it over, then using what is left for bedding. 
We feed some straw to the horses in the winter when not working much; also 
feed our cattle straw with good results, adding more grain than if feeding hay, 
and think it cheaper; we thus increase the quantity and value of the manure. 
We use straw in sufficient amount for bedding to keep stock clean and absorb 
as much of the liquid manure as possible. It has been found by experiments 
that about one-half of the straw is digestible, including crude fibre; but it is 
best digested by the ruminants. Straw which has rusted or mildewed is unfit 
for fodder. Straw grown upon rich, well manured land is more valuable as a 
fodder. 

We have had but little experience in plowing under dry straw; our best 
results have been obtained in heavy soils in a wet season; think it makes the 
soil more open and porous; coarse manure would have given better results; 
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would prefer to have straw plowed under dry than burnt, as that can not be 
afforded any longer, nor is it policy to sell it off the farm unless its equivalent 
is returned to the farm in barnyard manure. I am indebted to Prof. Armsby 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station in his ‘‘ manual of cattle 
feeding” for some of the information in this paper. As the grain which 
which grows upon the straw is the best part of the plant, it is desirable that in 
the discussion of this subject it may be thoroughly shaken up until all the 
wheat is sifted out (provided this paper contains any of that best portion) and 
made profitable to us. 


THE MILLENNIUM OF AGRICULTURE. 


BY IRA H. BUTTERFIELD. 


[Read at the Armada Institute.] 


Agriculture, in these days is a progressive calling. It has ever been a thing 
of growth; the progress has been slow, but perhaps co-equal with the growth 
and progress of all the material world. It was no doubt intended by the 
Creator that ages would be required for the full growth and ripening of all 
material things, as well as of moral, and we must not expect too soon to reach 
the goal of our ambition, in relation to agriculture. 

The first calling to engage the attention of man, it will also be among the 
last; at least, so long as there are bodily wants to provide for must he culti- 
vate the soil. It has been the vocation of man from the beginning. From 

“his Creator he received instructions to dress and keep the garden. Even 
among the spontaneous growths which pervaded the gardens of paradise there 
was work to do. It may be that weeds did not then grow, choking fruits and 
flowers to the annoyance of the husbandman, but even there the ‘soil needed 
stirring for the easier penetration of the minute rootlets, and that it might 
more thoroughly absorb and retain the moisture. ‘Trees, from their luxuriant 
growth, needed the hand of the trainer and pruner. Now, weeds compel the 
cultivation and dressing or the crop is cut off, even from a fertile soil; a 
blessing in disguise, no doubt, but hard to receive. ‘‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,’”’ although no surer inheritance to the farmer than to 
other toilers, is a command he will always remember. 

It is hardly necessary to trace the progress of agriculture all along the 
centuries, from the first to the present. It is sufficient to say that the progress 
has been slow but constant, sometimes retrograding in periods of the world’s 
moral darkness, and again coming forward when light dispelled the gloom ; 
but it has been reserved for the present century to witness the greatest strides 
in this, in common with all other industries, greater in many respects than in 
all the other centuries combined; to see it placed on a higher plane in the 
general estimation than has ever before been permitted. 

In view of what has come to pass in the last fifty years, may we not look for 
continued advancement to come. Things that are possible to us were quite 
impossible to our fathers, and who can say there are not still greater heights 
to scale before the summit is reached. There may be a limit to human knovwl- 
edge and human energy, but we have not attained to it. In that thousand 
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years to come we expect the millennium, when the moral nature of man shall 
reach its most perfect state in this world; so, too, may we not look for a mil- 
lennium of material and intellectual interests; when wars and strifes shall 
cease and all the arts of peace shall be foremost, when man shall attain his 
highest condition—physical, intellectual, and moral—may we not also look for 
a period when all the noble industries shall have their millennium, when agri- 
culture shall come to its best condition and reach its highest state, when every 
farmer may be a thorough student of nature, working in unison with her 
immutable, no longer a mere delver and drudge, a ‘‘ hewer of wood and drawer 
of water’’ to the other industries; no longer seeking from an infertile soil a 
precarious subsistance, but improved and strengthened by greater knowledge, 
rising above natural conditions, bringing barrenness into fertility and making 
waste places to wave with abundant harvests. No more taking from a fertile 
soil its best and most accessible elements and appropriating them to his own 
use, borrowing, aye, stealing from the future, taking for himself what of right 
belongs to future generations, that which he simply holds in trust, and using 
it for his own advancement, without even thanks, with no compensation. 
Such are some of the farmers of this day; pirates of the soil, receiving but not 
giving. ‘This is that increasing that wasteth away. 

Man is not nature, nor a part of nature; he is above nature, and in nature 
he finds materials which he can mold at his will. They are governed by immu- 
table laws, and the discovery and application of these laws is man’s work. If 
we look at this earth and man’s relation to it, physically, intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually, if we consider that the earth is the storehouse of all 
the materials of man’s progress, civilization, and refinement, from the dark 
and shapeless stones of the mountain to the marble halls reared by master 
builders; if we reflect that all the material of man’s labor and adornment and 
wealth and comfort, from the rude tools of the barbaric tribes to the wonders. 
of modern mechanism, from the spontaneous growths of nature to the rich#) 
nutritious products of cultivated fields and gardens, and whatever in material, 
condition, and power distinguishes the civilized man from the savage is from 
the dark, sleeping yet bright and wakeful earth, we are impressed with the 
susceptibility of what we cal] nature tothe touch of man. A wilderness blos- 
soms as a rose, a desert is changed to a fruitful field, and the rock pours out 
rivers of oil. 

When we look at this earth whose products are so important to human wel- 
fare, and think of its having within its own heart the materials of which this. 
fair fabric of human society is constructed; from the blocks of wood hewn 
out of the forest, to the matchless bodies in which our minds live, and that it. 
waits only the touch of man’s spiritual] nature to transform it and bring forth 
its latent powers of life, and use, and beauty, we are impressed with the idea. 
that the world is imbedded in mind. 

While we are attracted by and feel so vividly the magnificence and sway of 
superior kingdom, we need to be reminded that nature by nature has no power 
to develop itself into working powers of life and beauty, and that the contact 
of mind is everywhere required to bring out and unfold te its highest excellence: 
what is in nature. We need to be continually admonished that the constant 
presence of mind is the power that awakes and develops nature in all her 
realm, and that man in his relation to what we call nature, is supernatural. 

Of course, the boundaries and limitations in this relation are obvious. It is 
not to be supposed or assumed, that man’s dominion oyer the earth, his con- 
trol of its products, his power to modify and change the world, fili out or 
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answer to the idea of the supernatural in its fullscope. The supernatural in its 
highest and supreme display is the influence of the Infinite mind upon the 
finite mind of man. But the supernatural has grades and degrees of manifes- 
tations, and the power of man as a superior being over the earth, his power to 
to change a desert into a fruitful field, to make the flinty sides of the moun- 
tain green and fresh with beauty, and rich with the purple blood of grapes, 
the power of his intelligence which enables him to cultivate a wild, coarse 
plant from a comparatively useless and immature state to be the daily food of 
nations, thus contributing to raise mankind from barbarism and want to re- 
finement and comfort; his ability to construct from the trees of the forest, 
and from the iron and stone that he digs from the earth, comfortable dwell- 
ings adorned with works of beauty and use; to overcome in a large measure, 
the natural elements, and train the great forces of nature to do his bidding; 
in short, the power and influence of man’s spiritual nature to carry forward 
natural things to higher excellence, and to bring out the possible world that 
hes dormant and hidden in the actwal world, is the supernatural on this plane ; 
the imposing of a power above upon things below; and it also illustrates the 
supernatural in its supreme display. This is progress. 

If the American farmer of to-day hasa better plow than the Egyptian had, 
it is not because of any law of nature, but because of a law above nature 
originating in an intelligent mind and will. If you can raise ten bushels of 
corn on an acre of land in its natural state, and fifty bushels on thesame land 
cultivated, it is not nature nor any law of nature that makes the extra forty 
bushels, but nature directed by your will. The laws of nature are material 
for man to work with, just as much as stone or wood or iron, and unless they 
are used, appropriated, they are like any other raw material—they lie where 
they are. 

God works in nature but he does not do everything, and he utterly refuses 
to do anything more, until man does what belongs to him. What did nature 
do towards making Bidwell strawberries, Bartlett pears, Clawson wheat, Peach- 
blow potatoes, or Shorthorn cattle; just the same that she has done towards 
making a wagon—she furnished the raw material—and it is man’s labor in 
working and combining these materials in unison with nature’s laws, but 
guiding and controlling them by his mind and will, that makes up the sum of 
the world’s progress. 

Agricultural progress, its methods, aims, and results, is the theme of my 
remarks at this time; and also to point out the conditions which shall indicate 
the highest progress, the coming of the millennium of agriculture. 

And first in our dealings with the soil. Our lands have been so recently 
reclaimed from the from the forest with the accreted wealth of centuries in 
the soil, that we have as yet scarcely realized that there is a limit to the ele- 
ments of fertility. Increased cultivation has added to the products, but we 
have hardly taken into account the fact that this made the spoliation still more 
complete, and just in proportion as larger crops were induced. 

The older nations who have cultivated their soil for a thousand years, and 
have turned and touched every particle, have learned that it is necessary to 
return the proper elements back to the soil to insure prolonged fertility. If 
they have not done this, barrenness has come, and the once fruitful fields have 
become desert wastes. They well know that the earth will not continue to 
produce for them if they give nothing back. It is an almost unlimited store- 
house, yet not inexhaustible, and they husband everything that will preserve 
or increase the fertility of their soil. Fertilizers of all kinds, mineral, ani- 
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mal, or vegetable, are eagerly sought and judiciously applied. It has been 
charged to England that foreign battlefields have been spoiled of bleaching 
human bones, to enrich English soil. Certain it is, that she has sought all 
lands for food to be consumed within her borders for both man and beast, 
the refuse to enrich her soil. She has bought food from America, guano 
from Peru, and the refuse from mines all over the world. 

The European farmer knows well the value of manure and the importance 
of saving it. But in this country we have treated the soil as a vast mine from 
which to gather all that was possible. The soil is new, and in its pioneer state 
the first business is to clear and subdue it. The farmer must first make his 
living, and he often crops the land more than he ought. But as time passes 
this necessity does not exist, nor is it allowable. As soon as the soil is relieved 
of its burden of timber and the coarse vegetation is decayed, must the work of 
reparation begin. It is not best to wait till the crops fail. It is not only 
wasteful of materials, but it is unprofitable as well. 

Hon. C. C. Andrews, of Minnesota, in a long and exhaustive report on the 
condition and needs of spring wheat growing in the northwest, after giving 
reports from a large number of prominent farmers in the wheat growing sec- 
tions, draws these conclusions: ‘‘ The opinion was universal among those con- 
sulted, that the yield of wheat has generally been growing perceptibly less for 
the past ten years. In a few localities the decline is attributed to chinch bugs; 
‘in others it is claimed that a change has occurred in the climate, that the 
summers are warmer than they were twenty years ago, and that the higher 
temperature is injurious to the crop (it is very natural to charge the season 
with cause of failure of crops).’’ The prevailing sentiment, however, was 
‘that much of the trouble was owing to a continued growing of wheat on the 
same land year after year, without doing anything to replenish the soil.’ 

The majority have, in this case, undoubtedly found the true solution. 
Statistics show that in Iowa, the spring wheat crop in 1870 averaged 134 
bushels per acre, while in 1880, it was but 10.21 bushels—a reduction in yield 
of three bushels per acre, or more than 20 per cent. In Minnesota, in 1870, 
the average yield was 18.75 bushels, which, in 1880, had decreased to 11.33 
bushels, a loss of 7.42 bushels, or nearly 40 per cent. In Wisconsin, the 
average in 1870, was 15 bushels; in 1880, 12.82 bushels, a decrease of nearly 
15 per cent. ; 

A recent article in an agricultural paper defended this wholesale piracy, as 
I shall term it, on the ground that it paid best for the present, and that as 
Americans had always found a way out of difficulties, so would the next gen- 
eration take care of themselves, even if they were robbed by the present. 
But does it pay? How long can the present generation endure the decrease in 
wheat yield under the present system in the northwest, which, in Minnesota, 
has in ten years, according to the figures quoted, been 40 per cent? Not long, 
I conclude. The end will come all too soon, even for the present owner. 

Hon. Horace Capron, while Commissioner of Agriculture, said in an address 
at the Illinois State fair in 1870: ‘* Your soil is wonderfully fertile; you may 
be disposed to consider it inexhaustible. It is an injurious, if not a fatal, 
error. Statistics of production attest that repeated crops of wheat on your 
best lands show rapid deterioration. very crop taken from the soil with no 
return, reduces the capacity of the farm for production in arithmetical ratio, 
and its capacity for profit in geometrical ratio. Such a course may, for a 
time, give you a little more ready money, but you are certainly robbing your 
heirs. It is doubly difficult to renovate them; how difficult, you can only 
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realize after a trial. Ihave had full experience of this in Maryland, having 
brought the value of a thousand acres, after years of toil and labor, from $10 
to $60 per acre, and repaid its cost. The difference in its original and 
improved yield during that period which represents the measure of loss by 
former mismanagement, would have been a fortune in itself. It has been 
estimated that 100,000,000 acres of these lands have been thrown out of 
cultivation in the south. Beware of a similar experience in the west. You 
are on the road to the same ruin, which can only be averted by prompt use of 
restorative agencies, and the exercise of an enlightened judgment in all the 
operations of agriculture.” 

An agricultural writer says: “There are some peculiarities of season which 
render the cultivation of wheat quite as profitable, and even more so on light 
soils than on heavy ones; still, on an average of years, the firm, deep soil 
retains the preponderance. Here is, however, another truth of far higher 
importance, in a practical point of view, than that involved in an inquiry into 
the natural capabilities of various soils for growing wheat; and this is the fact, 
‘that with few exceptions nearly every kind of land, whether composed of clay, 
chalk, gravel, or sand, will produce paying crops of wheat if drained, cleaned, 
and brought up to a certain pitch of fertility, by high farming,—a term which 
comprehends three principal operations, namely, relieving the soil from all 
superfluous water by drainage, ridding it of weeds, and filling it with manure in 
a solid or liquid state.’’ This only refers to wheat, but I take it that all other 
crops can be grown in the same manner. Dr. Madden, in his prize essay on 
the question, ‘‘ What has science done for agriculture?’ lays down, among 
others, these two propositions: 1st. Cultivated land, when properly taken care 
of, gradually becomes richer and richer notwithstanding the increased quan- 
tity of produce annually removed from it. 2d. If the same plant be cultivated 
for several years successively on the same spot, the soil much more rapidly 
deteriorates than when a variety is kept up. A popular succession of crops in 
England is the four-fold or Norfolk system, in which half the arable lands 
are in grain crops and half in cattle, or forage crops annually. The merit of 
this course is held to be that its main features can be retained, and yet exten- 
sive variation be introduced in its details. Mr. Caird gives as his opinion that 
the average product of wheat per acre in twenty-six of the thirty-two counties 
in England visited by him, is 262 bushels per acre; which is 14 per cent higher 
than it was estimated at in the same counties by Arthur Young, a century ago. 

An English farmer, said Mr. Webster after his visit to England, looks not 
merely to the present year’s crop. He considers what will be the condition of 
the land whefi that crop is off, and what it will be fit for the next year. He 
studies to use his land so as not to abuse it. Mis aim is to get crop after crop, 
while still the land shall be growing detter and BETTER. 


CULTIVATION. 


Another great element in the way of progress is.better cultivation. This is 
never to take the place of fertilization, but to go with it. We have too much 
regard for the idea that the number of acres cultivated measures the impor- 
tance of our farming. This is not true. The market gardeners, who fairly 
cover their land with manure, drain deeply and so thoroughly cultivate that 
they often require the labor of one man for the season on a single acre, raise 
crops that would astonish the average farmer, and at the same time make it 
pay. A prominent farmer in northern Ohio lately wrote to an agricultural 
paper, that ‘‘on his farm during the last three years, an addition to the 
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amount of six dollars per acre in value of labor in cultivation, has added, on 
an average, fifteen dollars per acre to the product of his wheat crop; and this, 
on a soil already well cultivated, and producing twice the State average of 
bushels of wheat per acre. 

In cultivation we can show great progress for a few years past, and for the 
ease with which it can be done, we are greatly indebted to the inventors and 
manufacturers of agricultural implements. We now have a good tool or 
implement for nearly every operation on the farm. ‘T'welve years after the 
landing of the pilgrims there was not a plow in the vicinity of Boston, and 
the farmers broke up their land with hoes and other hand implements; and in 
1637, there were but 37 plows in the whole province, and these such as no one 
would think it possible to use at the present time, and this after fifty-six cen- 
turies of the world’s history, as we record it. The improvement was very slow 
till 1819, when Jethro Wood invented his plow, and you who knew the plows 
of even thirty years ago, mark the progress to the present steel or chilled-iron 
plow, ground and polished as it comes from the shop, in the place of the rough 
casting that used to take from one day to a week to become ‘‘scoured’’ and 
smooth for work; all this time trying to the temper of the plowman and 
worrying his team. 

We have leaped in one lifetime from the sickle to the self-binder; from the 
flail to the steam thresher, and it looks at times as if we had reached the very 
acme of perfection; but the inventor is tireless and improvement still con- 
tinues. Doubtless, in the future, steam and even electricity will furnish 
motive power for many operations in agriculture. In farm implements we are 
ahead of any other nation. In England there are many good tools and imple- 
ments, but they lack the lightness combined with strength that our tools for 
hand use possess. 

The Germans are often quoted as possessing many elements of progress in 
agriculture. They are thorough in cultivation, saving of fertilizers, and care- 
ful feeders of stock. They are advanced in support of agricultural schools, 
and in scientific investigation in all matters pertaining to agriculture, but a 
gentleman who is well known here, and who has lately traveled in that coun- 
try, President Welch, of the Iowa Agricultural College, in a recent letter 
says: ‘‘I found the Germans using the same kind of tools that their fathers 
had used before them, and their grandfathers, and for generations back.” 

In Holland, the seat of very early civilization, a country rich and prosper- 
ous, the farmers seldom leave their provinces, and are very slow to receive or 
adopt new methods or new tools. They still have no thills or tongues to their 
farm wagons, and cut their grass by hand. 

True, all that is new is not improvement, and the American farmer by his 
readiness to accept new things is often wofully humbugged ; yet this fact opens 
the way for great improvements which would not otherwise be adopted. It is 
often remarked that new and improved tools and machinery to stock a farm 
are costly and require too much capital invested, but the best farmer will still 
find it more profitable to procure a full complement of tools and implements 
and invest still farther in providing a place to keep them when not in use, 
always in good repair and ready for use, or to lend to his less thrifty neigh- 
bors; the latter use does not pay a profit. A single day’s use in just the 
nick of time will often save an amount equal to the interest on the investment 
for one year, 

The three great working elements which enter into profitable farming are 
cultivation, manuring, and drainage. With these combined the industrious 
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farmer may smile—yes, almost bid defiance to drouth or wet, and will, with no 
other effort, triumph in a great measure over insect pests, for the crops wiil 
grow so strong and luxuriant that these cannot injure them. 

Another method and evidence of progress is the increase and dissemination 
of improved stock. This, until within a few years, has been slow, partly from 
lack of capital to purchase; more generally from a disposition to stick to the 
old ways. If he who makes two blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before is a public benefactor, so, then, is he who grows a double quantity of 
meat or wool from the same source from which one portion has heretofore 
been obtained. Farmers have been slow to perceive that it was more profitable 
to keep the best stock. They considered them a luxury that might be indulged 
in by those who had money, but were not profitable for general use. Before 
the farms were improved they were in a measure right. There is but little 
room for choice stock until the farms are ready to receive them. Improved 
stock follows, not precedes improved farming; indeed, it is hardly possible to 
keep them without it. The improved farm must come first, but the two work 
admirably together. ‘The farmer who introduces choice stock into a neighbor- 
hood or township must expect for a long time to be a kind of missionary in 
stock raising, giving to the public more than he receives. Many of the men 
who were pioneers in improyed stock in their localities can understand and 
appreciate what this means. Choice stock breeding and feeding does not 
belong to careless ways and barren fields, and while it follows improved agri- 
culture, it is at the same time great evidence of progress. It requires skill 
and untiring attention. ‘There is still much to learn in this branch. Already 
has too much stock-breeding been carried on from an esthetic point; atleast I 
will call it by that name. Beauty before use will not do for stock that is 
intended to help produce the income from the farm—true progress in stock 
indicates value. Many have been induced to buy improved stock simply 
because they were handsome in form, and have bred them solely for beauty of 
outline without any thought of making them more valuable, or with the inten- 
tion of producing more beef, or milk, or wool, or weight for food consumed 
than was obtained from the old stock; and in too many instances the useful 
qualities have been entirely left out, and the feeling shared by the masses that 
good stock was not really more profitable has proved too true. We have here- 
tofore been behind the farmers of Europe in this respect. They haye kept 
improved stock because they were obliged to do so to pay their rents and 
expenses. It is fortunate, however, that usefulness and profitableness are not 
inconsistent with beauty of form. This is well, for the progressive farmer 
will demand that stock have some qualities which merely gratify the eye, and 
which he could not sacrifice even to utility. I must give the American stock- 
breeder credit for sticking to his point in some instances till he established 
permanent improvement in a breed. He has changed the old Spanish into 
the improved American Merino, the best specimen of a fine wool-growing 
sheep in the world. He has absolutely made the now standard trotter the 
most speedy and enduring of his kind, and in some classes of swine and fowls 
has established an almost perfect and permanent standard. 

But the handsomest type of the Merino should be that which gives largest 
fleece of choice wool from the same size, combined with vitality and vigor. 
You cannot sacrifice fineness, or length, or evenness, to a fancy wrinkle, but if 
you can keep all these and still obtain the wrinkle so much the better. The 
beef-producing breeds of cattle must represent the greatest weight of the best 
meat in the shortest time and on the least food, and all this not incompatible 
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with strength, health, and vigor of constitution. The Jersey must not be 
run into solid colors, and black points, and special strains, without reference 
to butter product, nor the other dairy breeds into anything than the largest 
milk product from the least food. The draft horse does not need mere size of 
body and smoothness of form; he needs bone and muscle and muscular 
action, with patient temper and endurance; the roadster not alone for beauty 
of form, but for strength, speed, and endurance. After all, much that is 
called beauty is but skin deep, a mere matter of preference at that. ‘* Hand- 
some is that handsome does’’ is a good motto for the stockbreeder. 

Some think that we have nearly reached the climax in our most perfect 
specimens of the best breeds, but who is able to set the standard beyond which 
we cannot pass. One who had never seen but a Shetland pony, or Texan 
cattle, or a Mexican sheep, would say that the Clydesdale, the Percheron or 
the thoroughbred, the stately Shorthorn, and the American Merino are an 
impossibility. So what we now call best may still be far behind the highest 
mark, ‘There is at least much work to do to bring the average up to that of 
the best specimens already produced. 

Good roads; ‘These are also an evidence of progress. In common with a 
large portion of our country, Michigan is greatly lacking in this respect. We 
all know it; every one we meet can tell us of it; and all deplore it, and still 
do little or nothing in an efficient manner to remedy the condition. There 
should be no need of stating the benefits; they are too apparent to need this. 
Increased value to farms, lightening of labor in marketing crops, in pleasure, 
comfort, and beauty, they add to prosperity and happiness. Although rail- 
roads are greatly increasing, they only add to the use of highways to reach 
them. Economical and reliable means for the movement of your productions 
from, and supplies to your farm, would increase the value of the former in 
the market to which they are taken; and lessen the cost of the latter; ou 
both you would be large gainers. There would be enlarged inducements to 
increase your productions, and increased means for the purchase of supplies. 
Eyery dollar expended for the right kind of roads will add just so much to the 
value of farms lying upon or contiguous to such improvements. The applica- 
tion of labor to the construction of enduring structures, which all may use 
with profit and pleasure, is desirable, and may be considered as fixing founda- 
tions on which shall securely rest many future useful enterprises. 

Regarding who will be most benefited, the interests of all are so nearly 
alike, that they can hardly be separated, but the first great benefit must come 
to the farmer. Well built roads involve complete drainage of the country, 
largely improving its sanitary condition, reducing loss and cost from sickness ; 
and the more the subject is analyzed, the more will appear resulting benefits, 
which will continue to multiply themselves. 

The question comes up, how shall this be accomplished? The right thing to 
do is to have it done, but with our system the majority must be made to see its 
necessity, or the work cannot be done at public expense. Here then is work 
for our missionary farmer. This matter must be continually pressed home to 
the people, line upon line, precept upon precept. But works are best of all. 
Let the enterprising farmer make a section of road along his farm in good 
order, and keep itso; it will serve toconvince. In some places public improve- 
ment associations have been organized for this purpose, and they have accom- 
plished good work, paying the expense of course from their own resources. 

Good roads are a financial, moral, and religious blessing. Nearness to market 
and mechanic shops is a great and constant advantage, and a hard, smooth 
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road four miles long is practically shorter than one of two miles made of mud, 
ruts, and stones. To the farmer whose business requires him to go to the 
neighboring village twice a week, a distance of three miles, it makes quite a 
difference whether he drives these 600 miles per year with ease and rapidity, 
over a fine track, or plunges and jolts over continued obstructions. Good 
roads enable the country resident to take his family to lectures and places of 
worship, and favor the dissemination of useful knowledge in many different 
ways, thus becoming important agents in promoting education in the commu- 
nity. They are in short, one of the surest indications of a civilized and pro- 
gressive people. Good roads will be a necessity in the agricultural millennium. 

Improved homes are another mark of progress. First, the home surround- 
ings, the buildings, orchards, garden, lawn, all denote the character of the 
owner. Krom a useful standpoint, the orchard and garden are profitable as 
well as full of pleasure. They afford material for nutritious, healthful food. 
The house and its surroundings must be credited as a profitable investment of 
capital, provided that it be constructed with reference to the health and com- 
fort of its occupants. A farmer, above all others, needs health and strength, 
and very much is due to the dwelling in which he lives and spends half his 
time. Dr. Kedzie will tell you that the farmer’s home should be the healthiest 
of any class of people. The necessary sanitary conditions are easily obtained. 
Pure air is plenty, all that is necessary is to inhale it. No need for sewer gas 
here. The farmer is not obliged to be a victim to his neighbor’s negligence in 
sanitary matters. 

The barns and outbuildings are also an indication of the thrift of the owner. 
Of course, a barn is no warmer to be painted and ornamented, but it adds to 
its preservation to paint it, and a reasonable ornamentation increases the 
beauty and value of the surroundings. Ata recent dairy meeting one speaker 
asked the question, does a cupola on the barn make more milk? and answered, 
no, but it makes better milk; meaning, no doubt, that the farmer who had the 
enterprise and taste to build a barn worthy a cupola and put one on it, would 
also take better care of his stock, and consequently produce better milk. 

But the home must not only be made useful and comfortable and healthy; 
it must be embellished and adorned within and without with taste and refine- 
ment. Farmers must realize that their highest privilege and central duty is 
the creation of happy homes, the best product of an enlightened culture. 
Every influence should be combined to foster home attachments; patriotism, 
itself, hinges on the domestic sentiments. When one’s home, like that now 
hallowed ground at ‘‘Mentor,’’ becomes the Eden of taste and interest, and 
joy, and love, those healthful local ties are formed which bind him first and 
most to the spot he has embellished, and then to his town, county, State, and 
country. Whatever adorns one’s home and ennobles his domestic life, 
strengthens his love of country, and nurtures all the better elements of his 
nature. On the other hand, the nomad with no local attachments can have 
no patriotism. As content in one place as another and truly happy nowhere, 
he is like a tree planted in a tub, portable indeed, but at the expense of 
growth and strength. To Adam Paradise was home; ‘‘ to the good among his 
descendants home is paradise,’’ is an old saw fit to be ever new in its realiza- 
tion, like Goethe’s saying ‘‘ he is happiest, be he king or peasant, who finds his 
happiness at home.”’ If our children were taught to love the beautiful, the 
next generation would have prettier homes than the present; and we ought to 
decorate our homes, and encourage the youth in caring for trees and flowers. 
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A noted seedsman, James Vick, now gone to his rest, deserves great praise for 
his generous offer continued by his successors, to send seeds free, for the plant- 
ing of school grounds. This offer ought to be appreciated, as also a similar 
one from D, M. Ferry & Co. of Detroit. 

For many years James Vick helped to make thousands of homes pleasant 
and attractive, and his name has become a household word throughout the 
land, and will be long remembered. It would be an admirable plan to have 
flowers in the grounds of every school-house in the country. The children 
would be more interested in the study of botany, a truly interesting and useful 
study, and they would carry tastes acquired here to the farm and home, mak- 
ing the homes of the future more beautiful than those in the past. There is 
no reason why farmers should not have the most beautiful homes of any class 
of people. 

The home should be a constant source of experience to the child, and there 
is no home that can equal the home on the farm. It is a mistake we are mak- 
ing in educating so many of the sons and daughters off the farm—parents 
should see that their children acquire a love for nature. ‘They should encour- 
age them in the study of natural objects, plants, stones, minerals, animals, and 
insects. There isenough material within the reach of every boy brought up on 
the farm, were it used, to make a laboratory or museum fit for the study of an 
Agassiz. There is too much time wasted in schools over difficult arithmetical 
puzzles, and in learning hard geographical names of places that are of no 
special interest to the scholar, and probably never will be. The child is taught 
that to be useful isa duty; and just as many should be kept at home as possi- 
ble, for enough will be drawn away without making any effort to push them. 

The farmer’s home of the future will be not only the best place to be born 
in, but a good place to live, and a good place to end one’s days. Yet, Ido 
not lament that many of our boys do leave the farm. We continually hear 
that the brightest, most energetic, and intelligent of the farmer’s sons leave 
the farm for business or the professions. If this is true, it is not a compliment 
to the farmers. Brightness or business tact are not the only qualities needed 
in the farmer; it needs patience, industry, and hard common sense. ‘Too 
many have the opinion that the brilliant lawyer, or the skillful physician, or 
the successful business man has been lost to farming, but this may not be 
true, and the fact of his leaving the farm may have made one less poor 
farmer. 

The richest man in America was once a farmer, and no one ever heard that 
W. H. Vanderbilt was any great success in farming; but one said to be second 
in wealth to Vanderbilt was born and bred on the farm. 

It is well-known that a large number of the most successful men and 
women in all pursuits and professions are from the farm. Like New England, 
it isa good place to emigrate from, and let us not bewail the fact that they do 
go. They are needed to fill the prominent positions in business, in law, medi- 
cine, and literature; they are needed for professors in our colleges and presi- 
dents of our universities; for governors and presidents; in all the great 
enterprises of life; and they form a link between the farming class and those 
in other pursuits, that cannot be broken. ‘Their early associations always have 
their sympathy and support. In our own State the Agricultural college has 
often had its best support from those in the Legislature that belonged to the 
professions, and has received its most serious opposition from those who should 
have been its best friends. 

But while we allow the boys to go from the farm and what many of them 
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think a life of toil, we may tell them that no great position is won except by 
hard work, and weary, toilsome labor, not exceeded by any on the farm; that 
for one who gains a name and fame, thousands reach not above mediocrity, 
and that every good thing honestly secured comes through labor intelligently 
directed ; teach them that the path in the cities is beset with temptations, and 
that there is no place like the farm in which to lead pure and happy lives. 
The boys and girls are the best crop on the farm, and by them must some part 
of success be judged. Agricultural progress will demand that the farmer of 
the future shall be educated. We are nearing the time of that style of farming 
called intensive in contradistinction to that which is extensive or extended. 
We must go deeper instead of wider, producing the greatest crop on the 
fewest acres. We are nearing the time when our agriculture must be conducted 
on scientific principles. ‘The farmer must be a student of the soil, he must 
know its wants and capabilities, and must have good judgment as well as study. 
The scientist may seek original investigation, but the farmer must be suffi- 
ciently educated to practically apply the knowledge gained. One stock of 
fertilizer which must increase is brains. 

The Agricultural College must be an important factor in the progress of the 
future. Of recent growth, such colleges are an acknowledged and increasing 
power in enlarging the sphere and extending the resources of the farmer. They 
tend toeunoble agriculture because they ennoble the agriculturist. I am happy 
that Michigan has one of the best, and I trust it will not lack appreciation 
and support. Thedemand for experimental stations is another sign of agricult- 
ural progress. ‘he demand for investigation by scientific methods is increas- 
ing. Intelligent farming resents the method of accepting theories only, but 
demands the reason for the cause that produces an effect. Thefuture farmer 
will be full of information. If he does not acquaint himself with what is new 
in his business, he may as well give up; he may be sure that those who do 
keep up will excel him. The day has gone by when the ignorant can be a 
successful farmer. Within a few years past agriculture has undergone great 
changes, and the leading agriculturists are fast becoming the leading men of 
the country. It may be admitted that there was more of solid comfort in the 
good old days, than there is to-day throughout the farming community; and 
there ought to be. Farmers dress better, live in better homes than their 
fathers did. ‘Their wants are of a higher class, proving that they are rising 
above the social plane on which their ancestors were contented to remain, 
instead of sinking to the peasant level. They set out upon the race of life 
at a swifter gait, and in order to hold the pace they must use brain as well as 
muscle, and brain work is wearing work. ‘The former days were full of solid 
comfort, but the farmer of the future who is content with a drowsy existence 
will inevitably be left, for his children will demand and receive what other 
children have, and if the farm is managed on the slovenly method, or allowed 
to run itself, i6 will not supply the necessaries of life. In every community 
there can be found farmers who do more than subsist on the products of their 
acres. ‘They prosper in business because they conduct their farms on business 
principles. With the necessity of getting a more productive increase from the 
soil comes the necessity of. more study and more knowledge. The time has 
come when the close calculating of the manufacturer must be applied to 
agricultural practice. It has recently been truly said, that ‘‘the farm must 
be treated as a factory, not as a mine.’’ 

In the factory, profits are made by saving the small percentages of waste, 
by adopting labor-saving contrivances, by watching the markets, by making as 
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much finished product and of as good quality as possible with a given amount 
of raw material, procured at the least outlay. If he manufactures butter he 
must run his cows—which are his machinery—with the same watchful and 
intelligent care which is exercised by his neighbor who conducts a sugar 
refinery or a cotton mill. He must see that his cows have a perfectly balanced 
ration, with the properly proportioned amounts of protein, starch, and fat. 
He must get his rations at the cheapest possible rate, and, following the 
example of other manufacturers who sell a finished product and buy a waste 
product, he will sell his grain and buy cottonseed meal, brewers’ grains, bran, 
and other wastes of manufacture to make his finished butter product. 

He will not strive to make more butter than his neighbor unless he can 
prove that the extra pound can be profitably made. He will make special 
study of the subjects immediately connected with the particular branch of 
agriculture which he practices, and he will supplement his own experience by 
the teachings of recognized authorities, and he will make use of every assist- 
ance which can be rendered by such accurate experiments as can be conducted 
and recorded at the best agricultural experiment stations yet to be established 
In other words, he will not be content to remain a mere laborer, but will 
assume his true position as the administrative head of a complicated but 
intelligently constructed and well ordered system. 

Farming of this kind will pay to-day and in the future. It will pay not 
only in the narrow and pecuniary sense, but it will grow a crop of better men. 
The coming farmer who survives the fierce struggle of close competition will 
develop out of the necessities of his surroundings into a broader minded man 
than his predecessor. 

A good deal of pleasant flattery is indulged in by politicians and public 
speakers when addressing farmers, on the ennobling influence of agriculture. 
Agriculture will be what her followers make her. No employment is enno- 
bling which does not require brains, and it is not a misfortune that from this 
time forth the farmer who succeeds must study and think, and have a trained 
mind in a sound body. 

But all success in agriculture does not consist in accumulation of material 
interests. A recent writer has given so clearly the idea of success from another 
standpoint, which I quote: ‘‘I have in my mind’s eye a number of men (1 
use the term in a connubial sense, for if there ever was a pursuit in which the 
wife is truly the better half, it is in farming) who started in agricultural pur- 
suits with only a few hundred or a thousand or two dollars saved, it may be 
from their wages or the fruit of a small inheritance. In many cases it was 
barely enough to stock a farm and pay the usual one-third purchase money. 
But under the double spur of love of ownership and the necessity of meeting 
their engagements they bent every energy to free themselves from debt and 
make their homesteads entirely their own. Brought up in the habit of strict. 
economy, their children shared in the hardships of adversity, as they after- 
ward shared in the brightening prospects of prosperity. In this stern but 
hopeful struggle with the force of circumstances, the parents developed in 
mind and character, and filled their place among the most honored and useful 
members of society; while the children, thanks to their early training, to 
free schools, and an educating press, became fitted for that higher struggle 
which increasing civilization demands. Who shall say that these men and 
women, although they may have amassed only a few thousand dollars, have 
not in the highest sense of the term, made farming pay, and life a success. 

“And still more than for the individuals, for our country have their lives. 
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been a grand success. The verse of the English poet is unfortunately too 
trite to quote, but true it is that intelligent, independent farming communities 
should be the pride as they are the power and safety of the country. And 
especially will a Jarge class, such as I have described, who, by their birth, 
their lives, and their fortunes are identified with both the labor and the 
capital of the country, do much to counteract the baleful effects of vast wealth 
and political power upon republican institutions.”’ 

Such suggestive paragraphs as these open a wide field for reflection on the 
conditions and influence of success worth striving for, and which is not to be 
measured by real estate standards or market estimates. ‘‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” 

I am one of those who believe that agriculture will reach its highest condi- 
tion in this fair land of ours, in these United States. The great assistance we 
are receiving from our scientific workers; the help we must receive from our 
agricultural schools; the recognition we are sure to receive from the govern- 
ment if we demand it; the genius of our free institutions which gives every 
one who will the opportunity to own a farm; our comparative freedom from 
rents and taxes; all tend to put our farmers, with their enterprise and intel- 
ligence, in a far better condition for advancement than are those of the old 
world. Unhappy tax and rent-ridden Ireland, whose people have been driven 
to desperation by her wrongs; but little less unhappy England, whose farmers 
rent nearly all the land they cultivate; the severally taxed people of conti- 
nental Europe, whose toilers have so many useless and expensive scions of 
nobility to support, together with an immense army of non-producers, are not 
promising places for the advent of the millennium of agriculture, which I 
expect will come. We must look with alarm at all tendencies to create great 
landed estates. Every one who has the means has also the right to invest in 
land, and it is undoubtedly a safe business venture, but small farms are best 
for the State—a statement few will deny. They allow better opportunities for 
schools, churches, and social privileges. Fortunately large farms are not 
proportionately as profitable as smaller ones, and never will be. Large culti- 
vated farms have always failed in this respect, and it is hoped they always 
will. -There are good reasons for this, because in farming all the details, of 
which there are many, must be under the eye and judgment of the owner to 
secure success. 

In the millennium of agricultural industry, every farmer must cultivate the 
land he owns, and own the land he cultivates, and literally ‘‘sit under his own 
vine and fig tree.”’ 

While I plead for continued advancement, for greater progress, I cannot 
forget the pioneer agriculturists of Macomb county. You all know them and 
of them. How much of toil and privation they endured and suffered, you 
have heard from them or suffered and endured with them. Macomb is alto- 
gether an agricultural county, and owes what she is to the energy and enter- 
prise of her farmers. They have done their work well. It took brave hearts 
and strong hands to come to the wilds of Michigan half a century ago, and 
hew from the forest a home and farm. They were men and women of strong 
minds and determined wills. No generation to succeed them with all their 
opportunities and all their facilities, will do better than they; never in the 
material progress of the county will there be a period when she will advance 
faster than in their day. 

History may not record all their names, but their deeds remain engraved on 
the face of nature, ever reminding us of energy, industry, and virtue; with a 
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nobleness of character which we do well to imitate. These men lived lives of 
toil unknown to the present generation. ‘They cleared the heavy timber from 
the land, root, and branch; they have cultivated and drained the soil, planted 
orchards of choice fruit, builded comfortable dwellings and fine barns, bought 
and bred choice stock, among the earliest and of the best in the State; they 
have so carefully nourished the soil that Macomb county stands to-day among 
the first in average yield of crops. They established schools and founded 
churches, and in their toilsome but happy homes, reared to noble manhood 
and womanhood, sons and daughters. Had I ability equal to my zeal, I would 
write their names imperishable. Many of them have gone from us; some still 
remain, with whitened locks and three score and ten years behind them. We 
cherish the memory of those who are gone; we honor and revere those who 
remain (may they yet find an historian to do them justice). 

Young men and women of Macomb, they leave to you noble monuments of 
their labor, in these fine farms and pleasant homes, and nobler monuments in 
their lives of independence, of industry, and virtue. I charge you to cherish 
their memories, follow their examples, and teach them to your children to the 
third generation, so that in the coming days when agriculture shall sit the 
noblest industry of the nation, Macomb county will be foremost in crops and 
stock, in fruits and flowers, in fertile farms and pleasant homes, and more 
than all in noble, cultured men and women. 


THE EARLIER HISTORY OF THE MICHIGAN STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE UP TO ITS RE-OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1861. 


BY PRESIDENT ABBOT. 


[Read at Hastings Institute.] 


The ordinance of 1787 for the government of the Northwestern Territory 
ordains, ‘‘That religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good goy- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.’’? Michigan, a state formed out of this territory, 
has lived faithfully up to the spirit of this famous ordinance. Her liberality 
to her institutions of learning, and their success, have given her a wide and 
honorable fame throughout the Nation, and to no inconsiderable degree 
throughout the world. 

The crowning glory of her educational system is the University. But some- 
thing approaching her fame has come also to her Agricultural college. A 
military chieftain of a gulf state, elected president of the Agricultural college 
of that state, has exhibited to our board of agriculture a written order from 
his own board, to visit our Agricultural college, and take a graduate, if possi- 
ble, as a professor in his own, and he took two, one of whom is still doing them 
excellent appreciated service, and the death of the other was chronicled in 
their state as of the nature of a state calamity. Maine and Oregon, Texas 
and Minnesota haye or have had her graduates as professors, and thirty of 
her short roll of graduates have been called to permanent places of trust in 
the colleges of the land. ‘The college has, at this time, graduates as officers 
in the Agricultural colleges of New York (Cornell), Indiana, Mississippi, 
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Texas, Missouri, Michigan, Kansas, Wisconsin, Iowa, Colorado, and Oregon. 
The experiments and addresses of her officers have been published and 
approved in France and England. 

I propose now to give the earlier history of the college, more especially up 
to its reérganization under a State Board of Agriculture in 1861. Subse- 
quently to this redrganization there have been published an annual catalogue 
and regular reports; but up to the year 1861 there were no catalogues of 
students except that issued just after the first opening of the institution, and 
imperfect lists forsome of the terms. ‘The reports, too, for these earlier years 
are very imperfect. But I became an officer of the college at the beginning of 
its second year, and in the first year I visited the college. The officers, when 
I first visited it, lived in the city of Lansing, all except two unmarried men, 
and went to and from their work over hills and through valleys, over a decayed 
plank road and through a swamp sometimes covered with water. Arrived at 
the college, the buildings—a college hall, a boarding house, a brick barn, all 
there were—were in a clearing in the forest, where stumps of trees came up to 
doors of the buildings. The first President was then there; so was Mr. J. C. 
Holmes, to whom, more than to any other, the college owes its existence. An 
acquaintance, therefore, with the founders and first officers and students of the 
college has enabled me to present, with some fullness, the records of those 
earlier times. Many of the men who had to do with its organization and 
early management are still living and still the true friends of ‘the college. Not 
a few of its very earliest students are still known to me, and more would have 
been, but that alas! the civil war seems to have drawn very largely from the 
early students of the college. All of the first graduating class of seven (1861), 
except the two victims of the war, are still living. Fourteen of its students 
on its opening day are still personally known to me, and one* of them was a 
Senator in the last (1883) Legislature. I have in some cases gathered remi- 
niscences from these persons, who are by nearly a year older in the college 
than myself. 

It is now (July, 1883) somewhat more than a quarter of a century since the 
Michigan State Agricultural College was opened to students, the twenty-fifth 
scholastic year having ended with the commencement exercises of August 13, 
1882. The college is the oldest of the existing agricultural colleges of the 
country; was, therefore, the pioneer institution of the kind. It has hada 
steady development in a continuous life without the loss of a term from first 
to last. 

Nearly all the Agricultural Colleges of the country, of which there is now 
one to nearly every State, owe their origin to the Congressional grant of lands 
for this purpose, made in 1862. Pennsylvania and Iowa, as well as our own 
State, established their colleges before this grant of lands. As the first insti- 
tution of the sort our college has been visited by officers or committees from 
many other States, and has had considerable influence in the organization of 
other institutions. The Presidents, and in several instances other officers also 
of similar institutions in Maine, Massachusetts (three of them), New York 
(President White and Mr. Ezra Cornell), Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ontario, Kansas, Colorado have visited us, 
and officers or committees from Virginia, Arkansas, Minnesota, Texas, 
Oregon, California have visited us or have taken graduates for officers. The 
several States have, of course, organized their college after their own plan; 
but a curiosity naturally attached to the college that began the untried system 


* Hon. C. J. Monroe, 
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of agricultural education upon a farm, and in some respects more especially 
in the working of compulsory manual labor, we have been acknowledged to be 
more successful than most other colleges, although the wisdom of requiring 
manual labor is by no means generally conceded. 

It is a peculiarity of the educational history of Michigan that from the first 
its laws recognize the dependence of agriculture upon science, and the conse- 
quent claims of the art to a place in any full educational scheme. It is not 
indeed, directly recognized in that oldest law, the quaint law of 1817, when 
the governor and judges, in whom the administration of the Territory resided, 
ordained the establishment of a catholepistemiad or university of Michigania. 
Yet this was to have a didaxia of catholepistemia, or universal science. But 
when the University of Michigan was established in 1837, and branches pro- 
vided for in different parts of the State, not more than one to each county, it 
was distinctly provided that ‘‘in each branch of the University there shall be 
a department of agriculture, with competent instructors in the theory of agri- 
culture, including vegetable physiology and agricultural chemistry, and exper- 
imental and practical farming and agriculture.”’ 

The first Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Rev. John D. Pierce, 
appointed in 1836, to whose zeal and wisdom in the cause of education the 
State owes so much, speaks in 1839 of establishing a department of agriculture 
in one of the branches, as an object of great interest, and such establishment 
in one branch was subsequently urged as required. The law may have been 
amended to read one, instead of every branch. 

So, when the State Normal School was established in 1849 (dedicated Oct. 
5, 1852), its object besides that of educating teachers is, in the language of 
the law itself, ‘‘to give instruction in the mechanic arts, and in the aré of 
husbandry and agricultural chemistry.’’ 

It was not very strange, therefore, although a very unusual thing, that 
agricultural education should find, as it did in 1850, a recognition even in the 
constitution of the State. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Meanwhile a new influence in favor of agricultural education, which finally 
took the form of a demand for a separate school of agriculture, for an Agri- 
cultural College came into being. This was the State Agricultural Society. 

In March, 1849, some sixty members of the Legislature, then in session, 
issued a call for a meeting to organize a State Agricultural Society. The 
Society, still in vigorous life, and a friend of the Agricultural College, was 
incorporated by an act approved April 2d of the same year. John C. Holmes 
was its first Secretary, an office which he held for several years. ‘The Society 
at once instituted annual fairs, and following good New England and New 
York customs, spared time from exhibitions to listen to an annual address. 
The address for the first fair (1849) was, strange to say for those days, a 
farmer, the Hon, HE. H. Lothrop, of Galesburg, a brother of the well known 
G. V. N. Lothrop, of Detroit, and in his address so foreshadows the character 
of our Agricultural College, that I am tempted to quote a few paragraphs. 

His language is: ‘‘I well remember when the question of the location of our 
State University was pending before the Legislature, a proposition was made 
that at least eighty acres of land should be secured at or near the place of its 
location, and the reasons given were that the State might eventually wish to 
establish a department of agriculture in the same, and for that purpose would 
require that or a greater quantity of land, for the erection of an experimental 
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farm. The proposition was received with evident surprise, and found no 
favor. Why our people and our law-givers were so blind to our best and true 
interest, I can give no rational explanation, unless it be our deep veneration for 
the past, or, at that time, there was no institution for teaching the art and 
science of agriculture in any of the States of this Union. 

‘‘ While our people and our government, both State and national, are truly 
liberal and pour out their money like water in the establishment of literary 
and other public institutions, and dot our land over with theological semina- 
ries, with law seminaries, with medical seminaries, and with military semina- 
ries, poor agriculture, whose hand sows the seed and whose arm gathers the 
harvest on which all our earthly comforts, and even our very existence depend, 
as yet has no seminary in which to teach her sons the most valuable of all arts.’’ 

**T cannot consent to leave this branch of my subject without fortifying the 
same with one or two authorities. Says an eloquent writer, ‘‘ Where is the 
man.of so much apathy, as not to be cheered with the anticipation of behold- 
ing such an institution, an extensive and handsome edifice, where our young 
men shall be taught in theory and practice those immutable principles of 
nature, which form the only infallible guide to all the substantial comforts of 
life; when, by mingling the useful with the sweet, they will become inured 
to the habits of industry ; when science and art shall combine to inspire them 
with a laudable effort to excel each other? If we are charmed with viewing a 
garden on a small scale, the work, perhaps, of a single but skillful individual, 
how infinitely more charming must be the view of three or four hundred acres, 
planned and laid out with all the accumulated skill of ages, aided by all the 
light which science has thrown upon the subject, with all the beauties of the 
vegetable world, and all that is useful in the animal? Can any earthly pros- 
pect be more beautiful? I answer yes; that of two or three hundred young 
men vying with each other in skill and industry, not only in improving and 
beautifying the establishment, but by improving their minds by study and 
their bodies by manly labor, infinitely more pleasing and to their credit than 
the mountebank feats of a gymnasium, thus fitting themselves as brilliant lights 
to guide, instruct, and adorn the succeeding generation.’ 

From the time of its organization the Michigan State Agricultural Society 
took the lead in the demand for an agricultural school. Some of its members, 
no doubt, were educated men from the Hast. Journals of agriculture were 
very few, but Sir Humphrey Davy, who began lecturing in England in 1801, 
and Boussingault, in France, who began writing in 1844, and others, had 
caused a new era to dawn upon agriculture. These men were aware of this, | 
and were anxious that agriculture should participate in the enormous 
advantages that science was conferring upon mechanics and the simpler arts. 
There were others, now well-to-do farmers, and men of influence, who had 
hewn their farms out of the forests, and desired that their children should 
possess the education which they lacked. ‘They remembered the time when 
the men of chief influence in Massachusetts and New York were farmers, and 
felt that in the hurry of later times, in an age of machinery, of division of © 
labor, and the growth of cities, the farmers, as a class, were losing influence, 
and they believed in education as the equalizer of the classes of society. The 
influence of both these kinds of ideas and sentiments is plainly seen in the 
discussions of those times, and in the early workings of the college. 

From this State Agricultural Society, and its indefatigable secretary, Mr. 
Holmes, came the memorials to the Legislature, the personal examination of 
the plans of making use for agricultural education, of the Normal School and 
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University, the advocacy of an independent college upon a farm, the selection, 
under restrictions, of the site, and subsequently, in 1861, the advocacy of a 
separate board—the State Board of Agriculture—for the control of the 
college. Just before the opening of the college to students, the society gave to 
the institution its library. Two, at least, of the members of the State Board 
of Agriculture—Messrs. Welch and Phillips—were nominated to the governor 
by the society. 

The relations existing between the State Agricultural Society and the col- 
lege are most cordial. The society has a standing committee upon the college ; 
and of late years its executive committee and officers have been wont to spend 
a day each June at the college. These June days are festive days, when, as 
guests of the State Board of Agriculture and of the faculty, the Agricultural 
Society, with the officers of the equally friendly State Grange, and State 
Horticultural Society, the affairs of the college are looked into and talked over 
in an open conference, in the general lecture room of the institution. 

1850. 


January: A memorial was presented relative to agriculture by Bela Hub- 
bard, Titus Dort, and J. O. Holmes, representing that the committee of the 
State Agricultural society had had in consideration a subject of great import- 
ance, viz.: ‘The establishment of a central agricultural office and an appro- 
priation was deemed desirable for a library. Of this subject, in connection 
with university, the agricultural committee says: In the organization of our 
State university it was contemplated (as appears by section twenty-six of the 
act) that ‘‘in one of the branches there should be a department of agriculture, 
including vegetable physiology, agricultural chemistry, and experimental and 
practical farming and agriculture.’’ 

‘* Such a department, it is plain, to be vigorously and practically carried out 
must have its more immediate and vital connection with the State Agricultural 
society and its institutions. With an agricultural college should also be asso- 
ciated a model and experimental farm, a botanical garden, and perhaps a 
veterinary establishment. 

‘* By these means will the farmers of our State—its great leading class—be 
furnished with institutions peculiarly theirs. They will be provided with the 
means of educating their youth in every practical and scientific detail necessary 
or useful to that most important of all occupations, to as full an extent as is. 
now afforded by the higher colleges of our land, to candidates for the so-called 
‘* learned professions.”’ 

Another memorial from the State Agricultural society was presented to the 
Legislature, praying for the establishment of a State Agricultural college. As: 
to the character and scope of such an institution the memorial says: 

** The first and most important consideration is, that the institution would 
be a labor school, in which the actual work performed by the pupils would be 
passed to their credit, in the account for their instruction. Thus the expense 
would be greatly diminished if not altogether paid. The very act of labor 
would be a practical application of the precepts taught, and the poor would 
enjoy equal privileges with the rich. 

‘The institution should be attached to or form a branch of the State Uni- 
versity, contemplated by the charter of that institution, and having the bene- 
fit of lectures from professors, and such other sources as may be expedient;. 
resident professors, with expensive salaries, would not be necessary. 

“The studies taught at this college should be of an eminently practical kind. 
Besides agriculture in its details, mathematics and the keeping of accounts, 
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mechanics, natural philosophy, and the natural sciences, with their applica- 
tions to agriculture. With these could be profitably associated anatomy, so 
far as connected with the structure and diseases of animals, and the study of 
insects and their habits, and to some extent engineering, architecture, and 
landscape gardening. Nor should the claims of literature and the fine arts be 
wholly neglected as tending to polish the mind and manners, refine the taste, 
and add greater lustre and dignity to life. In fine, not only a useful, but a 
learned and liberal profession; and its cultivators not the ‘bone and sinew’ 
merely, but the ornaments of society. 

‘One prominent advantage possessed by the pupil in such an institution 
should not be overlooked, in the judicious combination of labor and study, 
resulting in confirmed health, and thence increased mental as well as bodily 
vigor. But the importance of the plan proposed will weigh little unless it 
shall prove to be practicable. The only obstacle that can be reasonably sup- 
posed to exist is the expense of founding and conducting such an establishment. 
In the communities of the Old World this obstacle, serious as it is under their 
circumstances, has been overcome, and with triumphant results. Probably no 
community in the world possesses greater facilities for the experiment, if it be 
deemed such, than ours. On the plan suggested no large endowment is neces- 
sary. The connection with the University would furnish a large part of the 
means for instruction at comparatively little cost to the institution. Nowhere 
in a settled community is land so cheap at the present moment as in this State. 
No State is more amply provided with landed and other means for the promo- 
tion of education. May not a part of this fund be as legitimately applied to 
this object as to other plans of educational improvement? 

‘There should belong to the institution a farm of sufficient capacity to 
embrace a variety of soil and surface, upon which all the operations of agri- 
culture connected with tillage, the culture of all the useful grains, grapes, and 
roots, the raising of stock, etc., could be conducted to the best advantage, and 
where the operations of draining and the treatment of different soils could be 
thoroughly exhibited; in fact, a farm which, under the superintendence of 
practical and scientific masters, should become a model for the farms of our 
State. There should also be attached a botanical garden, to be under the 
charge of the Professor of Botany of the University, in which should be cul- 
tivated specimens of the trees, shrubs, and plants indigenous to our State, as 
well as all plants and weeds, a knowledge of the properties and habits of which 
is useful to the farmer.” 

Further action of the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society will appear subsequently. 

STATE CONSTITUTION OF 1850. 


In 1850 a convention was held to form a new constitution for the State. 
The constitution framed by this convention was adopted. The members of the 
convention could but feel the influence of the debate, and prevailing senti- 
ment regarding agricultural education. The debates on the subject are 
briefly epitomized in the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
1852, pages 242, 246 to 253, 258. Section 9 of the constitution provided for 
an Agricultural school, as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 


The Agricultural College of the State of Michigan was established in 
obedience to a requisition of the Revised Constitution of the State, adopted 
15th August, 1850, which requisition may be found in Art. 13: 
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‘‘Sec. 11. The Legislature shall encourage the promotion of intellectual, 
scientific, and agricultural improvement, and shall, as soon as practicable, 
provide for the establishment of an Agricultural school. The Legislature may 
appropriate the twenty-two sections of Salt Spring lands now unappropriated, 
or the mouey arising from the sale of the same, where such lands have been 
already sold, and any land which may hereafter be granted or appropriated 
for such purpose, for the support and maintenance of such school, and may 
make the same a branch of the University for instruction in agriculture and 
the natural sciences connected therewith, and place the same under the 
supervision of the Regents of the University.”’ 


1851. 


In 1851 Gov. Barry called attention in his message, to the constitutional 
provision, and considerable discussion was provoked on the subject. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, F. W. Sherman, and the Hon. John 
Shearer, chairman of the House committee on agriculture, recommended the 
forming of a department for instruction in agriculture in the Normal School. 
House Doc. No. 5, 1851, and letters on file. 

The University at once proceeded to organize an agricultural school as a 
department, and Dr. Henry P. Tappan, Chancellor of the University, wrote 
to Secretary Holmes (letter on file), that anticipating that the twenty-two 
sections of salt spring Jands, named in the constitution, will be given to the 
University for an agricultural school, ‘‘ We have accordingly organized an 
agricullural school as part of the scientific course recently adopted by the 
faculty and regents.’? The agricultural course extended through four terms, 
three terms constituting a year. 

Dr. Tappan afterwards gave an address at the State fair (Sept. 1853), in 
which he speaks of his plan still further. See Michigan Agricultural Report, 
1853, pages 188, 198 to 200. 

ln 1854 the chair of agriculture in the University was filled by the Rey. 
Charles Fox, an Englishman, educated at Rugby, Rector of the Episcopal 
church at Grosse Isle. Agriculture was the favorite study of Mr. Fox, and he 
had some time previously to his appointment given to the University library 
$100 to enlarge the store of agricultural literature. Mr. Fox died after occu- 
pying the University chair less than two years. Our library contains a work 
of Mr. Fox’s on agriculture. 


1853, 


A bill for an Agricultural College passed the Senate of 1853, by a vote of 
1% to 14, but was lost in the House by a vote of 36 to 24. The Society then 
sent its executive committee to visit the University and the Normal School to 
see what was doing in the way of instruction in scientific agriculture in those 
institutions. ‘They visited Ann Arbor January 25, 1854. Professor Fox was 
delivering at the time a course of lectures on practical and scientific agricult- 
ure. The committee listened to a lecture by Professor Fox on ‘* Rotation of 
Crops,’’ and were highly pleased. Thecommittee also listened, at the Normal 
School, to a lecture by Prof. L. R. Fisk, on ‘‘ Organic and Inorganic Materials 
of the Soil, and its Improvement by Manuring, Draining, and Pulverization.’’ 

The State Agricultural Society, however, had become fixed in their prefer- 
ence for a separate institution, and in December, 1852, appointed a committee 
to urge on the Legislature the establishment of a separate school, not in imme- 
diate proximity to any existing educational institution, on a farm of not less 
than 640 acres. Michigan Agriculture, 1854, pp. 340 341. 
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The society appointed another committee, Mr. S. M. Bartlett, of Monroe, 
to draft a bill, to present to the Legislature of 1855. The bill was put into 
shape by the Hon. Isaac P. Christiancy, a townsman of Mr. Bartlett’s, and 
subsequently Chief Justice, and U. 8S. Senator, and was substantially the same 
as afterwards became a law. 


1855. 


In his message to the Legislature January 4, 1855, Governor Kinsley S. 
Bingham recommended the establishment of an Agricultural school, in the 
following language: 

‘‘The Constitution also declares that the Legislature shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, provide for the establishment of an Agricultural school. I respectfully 
submit for your consideration, whether that practicable period has not already 
arrived. Michigan is eminently an agricultural State, and the great source of 
our dependence and wealth must ever be in the soil. It has been demonstrated 
that its productions can be greatly increased by scientific cultivation. Our 
citizens may indulge a just pride for their efforts in establishing schools for 
intellectual and scientific improvement, but this most important branch of 
education has been almost entirely neglected. It seems, therefore, highly 
proper that provision should be made for instruction in everything that per- 
tains to the art of husbandry, and practical and scientific agriculture. Our 
efforts in this direction should never cease until our young men, engaged in 
the useful and honorable occupation of farming, shall have received the same 
high education as those designed for other professions.’’ 

A bill for the establishment of the college was introduced into the House 
and into the Senate. When the House bili came to its third reading, various 
amendments as to location were made and rejected, and the bill was rejected 
31 to 389 (Feb. 7). The Senate bill, however, fixing upon the vicinity of 
Lansing as the iocation of the college, passed (Feb. 9) the Senate by a vote of 
24 to 5, and the next day passed the House by the large vote of 52 to 13. 
This bill is known as Act No. 130, approved Feb. 12, 1855. 

Governor Bingham was a warm friend of the measure, and of the college. 
He took a prominent part in the exercises at the opening of the college (June 
16, 1857), and a few months before his death, Oct., 1861, he sent to the col- 
lege library as a token of his good will, a set of the works of John Adams, in 
ten volumes. 

But to no one man is the college so much indebted as to Mr. John Clough 
Holmes, the first secretary of the State Agricultural Society. Into the pro- 
ject of establishment of a school of agriculture and horticulture he entered 
with singular zeal and devotion. He collected information from all quarters, 
and there were no features of the organic law which he had not discussed with 
those who were best qualified to give advice, and none of them that do not 
show his shaping hand. He was frequently at Lansing, conferring with State 
officers and Legislators on the subject, and spent nearly the whole legislative 
winter of 1855 in Lansing, in diffusing a knowledge of the plan and awaken- 
ing an interest in it, and this was done at his own private expense. Mr. 
Holmes gaye the college his personal assistance as professor of horticulture 
during the years 1857, 1859, and 1861. Mr. Holmes is still, 1883, a not 
infrequent and always welcome visitor at the college, and one of its warmest 
friends. 
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LOCATION. 


A late directory of Lansing says: ‘* When, in 1847, it became necessary for 
the Legislature permanently to locate the capitol of the State, so many places 
were found competing for the honor that it was absolutely impossible to secure 
an agreement for any. After a long and bitter contest, the present site of 
Lansing was fixed upon as a sort of truce measure, the idea no doubt being 
that when the excitement had quieted down somewhat, it would be easy to 
secure the transfer to some more eligible point. But that time has never 
come.’’ But the citizens of Lansing never felt secure of the capitol until the 
construction of the edifice was entered upon in 1871. 

Under a like spirit of compromise the Agricultural College was located 
near Lansing. The House bill for the establishment of the college was lost 
in 1855, as has been mentioned, after the proposal of many locations had been 
made while on its final passage. The law, as enacted, committed the selection 
of the site to the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society, with 
these conditions: To be within ten miles of Lansing; not to cost over fifteen 
dollars an acre, and to consist of not less than five hundred, nor more 
than a thousand acres in one body. Such a location was not at all to the taste 
of the friends of the college. They thought such an enterprise should have 
been started on an improved form, in an easily accessible part of the State. 
But here was a wilderness for a farm, near a place to be reached only by 
staging over bad roads for more than twenty miles. 

It was not until 1869 that the location of the college was to be considered 
settled. The president and some other officers of the university strongly advo- 
cated making the college a department of the university, and locating it at 
Ann Arbor. The Detroit press, and most of the newspapers of the southern 
part of the State freely expressed the same views. 

In this contest the farmers of the State, however much they might begrudge 
appropriations in war times, or prophesy that graduates would not go to farm- 
ing, always objected to the uniting the Agricultural College to any other 
institution. 

In 1865 (February 24) the executive committee of the State Agricultural 
Society petitioned the Legislature to remove the college to some more eligible 
locality. It was met by a counter memorial of Hon. H. G. Wells, of Kal- 
amazoo, remonstrating against the removal. (1865, House Doc. No. 11.) 

In 1859, a bill, turning the college over to the University, was offered as a 
substitute for an appropriation bill. 

In 1867, the subject of removal was advocated in the Detroit and in other 
papers freely. The discussion of the location of the college did not cease 
antil 1869. In that year a carefully prepared bill for the transfer of the 
college to Ann Arbor, as a department of the University, was introduced into 
the Senate, and came up for action when the House bill appropriating $70,000 
came up for concurrence from the House. On some side issue the bill for the 
transfer was defeated, and the appropriation bill passed in the Senate by the 
decisive vote of 22 to 8. 

An editorial in the State Republican, March 18, a Lansing paper, edited by 
Stephen D. Bingham, under the heading of ‘‘ End of a Ten Years’ Fight,” 
spoke of the vote as ending forever a fight to destroy an institution, which a 
democratic majority have provided for in the constitution, and a republican 
majority have put into active operation. 

_Mr. Bingham adds: ‘‘To the warm friendship of Governors Bingham, 
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Wisner, Blair, Crapo, and Baldwin much is due in the past and present; to 
Hon. Hezekiah G. Wells, of Kalamazoo, who has stood by it in all these 
years of battle, and with his pen, and by his influence, exerted in its behalf at 
all times, and most effectively in the present decisive struggle, all honor; to 
Hon. J. Webster Childs, of Washtenaw, and the members of the State Agri- 
cultural Board, thanks for their effective vindicationvof its merits, and 
unflinching friendship in its behalf; to Hon. Benjamin L. Baxter, of Lenawee, 
a member of the House, and to Hon. George Willard, of Battle Creek, editor 
of the Battle Creek Journal, both regents of the University, who have, by all 
honorable means, advocated the claims of this institution to the support of the 
State, grateful recognition is due; to the citizens of Washtenaw, Oakland, 
Livingston, Calhoun, Eaton, Bay, Jackson, and other counties who have sent 
in petitions on short notice in favor of the college and its present location, the 
just meed of praise for carrying out honest conviction for justice and right.’’ 

March 31, 1869, the Detroit Post, which had advocated removal, in an 
editorial written by Mr. Conover, one of its editors, and more recently rector 
of St. Luke’s church, Kalamazoo, after speaking of its advocacy of a removal 
to Ann Arbor, says: ‘‘But the action of the State government has been so 
sweeping and provident that the Agricultural college may be looked upon as a 
permanent institution, unless it contains some inherent defect that no money 
nor State aid can supply. We by no means undertake to say this, and we hope 
the citizens of the State will so avail themselves of its privileges as to put its 
success beyond peradventure. Since the State has determined to pay for them, 
they ought not to be neglected. It would be folly not to seek as large a return 
as possible from the investment, and we have no hesitation in urging a cor- 
dial support of the college, and to invite a renewed interest in it, and in its 
capabilities for educating and developing a strong, earnest, intelligent farm- 
ing community.”’ . 

The Free Press and most of the other papers of the State became at once 
the supporters of the college, and the institution has no reason to find fault 
with the attitude of the press of the State towards it, but has on the other 
hand reason to be grateful for frequent favors. 

It was quite time the question of location was settled. Biennially the col- 
lege would open in February, and for weeks after it was a question whether the 
college would live or die. Students would become impatient of the disheart- 
ening suspense, and sometimes pack their trunks and go away. The discussion 
of location has taken this historical sketch years on beyond where a chrono- 
logical order would have taken us. But it finishes one of the mooted questions 
of the college for its first ten years. 

It is proper to say, also, that courtesies and good will have constantly been 
extended to the college by the University of Michigan. The present eminent 
President, in particular, Dr. James B. Angell, has more than once addressed 
its officers and students, and has always manifested a sincere gratification in 
its prosperity. 

THE SITE. 


The Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society selected for the 
college its present site, three and a half miles directly east of the State capi- 
tol. Michigan avenue runs from the capitol straight to the college entrance. 
The grounds, including a park of a hundred acres, consist of six hundred and 
seventy-six and a half acres of land lying on both sides of a small stream 
called Red Cedar River was approved for the selection of the site. 
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June 12, 1855—The Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society 
met in Detroit June 12, 1855. Those present were A. Y. Moore, President ; 
J. C. Holmes, Secretary; Messrs. S. M. Bartlett, Payne K. Leach, James 
Bagley, Justus Gage, and John Starkweather. Hon. J. C. Holmes, the Sec- 
retary, delivered an address regarding their duties, etc., including, in full, a 
paper of Prof. Winchell of the University, advocating the union of the school 
with the University; including, also, large parts of President Hitchcock’s 
report to the Massachusetts Legislature on European schools of agriculture. 
Mich. Agr. 1854, pages 337 to 404. 

June 16—On June 16, 1855, this committee reported the present site of the 
school (Mich. Agr. 1854, p. 404), and their selection was approved by the 
State Board of Education. 

Mr. Holmes was appointed to submit a plan for buildings. January 2, 1856, 
he presented a plan for a west wing of a college building. It is the present 
college hall. A main hall and an east wing were to complete the group, form- 
ing a court. Prof. Fisk was consulted regarding the arrangements of the 
chemical laboratory. ‘The chapel was then where it is now, except that the 
desk was on the north side, and was simply the lecture table of the class room 
in chemistry; the chemical laboratory occupied the north half of the first 
floor. ‘The library occupied the northeast and the museum the northwest 
corner rooms of the upper floor. Mr. Holmes reported the plans also for the 
dining hall and dormitory, a building since consumed by fire. 

The report was adopted. Mr. 8. M. Bartlett, of Monroe, was appointed 
superintendent of the buildings. 

January 21, 1857, the Board of Education made a communication to the 
Legislature in which they announced that the west wing and the boarding hall 
were nearly completed, and that they had expended ‘about $10,500 for the 
farm and $34,774.19 for buildings and improvements? A brick barn had been 
erected. The building is now used as a carpenter’s shop. 


ORGANIC LAW OF 1855. 


This law continued in force until March 15, 1861. Besides providing for 
the selection of a site, the act proceeded to place the college to be established 
under the direction and control of the State Board of Education, an elective 
board of three members, having charge of the State Normal School and hay- 
ing the Superintendent of Public Instruction for its secretary ex officio. The 
course of instruction was to include ‘‘an English and scientific course, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, botany, animal and vegetable physiology, geology, 
mineralogy, meteorology, entomology, veterinary art, mensuration, leveling, and 
political economy, with book-keeping and the mechanic arts which are directly 
connected with agriculture, and such other studies as the Board of Education 
may from time to time see fit to prescribe, having reference to the objects 
specified in the previous section.”’ 

There were to be two terms of study a year, the first term from the first 
Wednesday of April to the last Wednesday in October; the second term from 
the first Wednesday in December to the last Wednesday in February. Students 
were to labor daily, and during the first term of each year, not less than three, 
nor more than four hours a day, and none were to be “exempt from such 
labor except in case of sickness or other infirmity.”’ 

The secretary was to keep a full record of improvements and experiments, 
and of the crops of each field. Tuition was to be free to citizens of the State. 
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INAUGURATION. 


On the 16th of June, 185%, the Governor and several officers of the State 
government, the officers elect of the institution, and a large concourse of citi- 
zens from various parts of the State, and some sixty-one students (increased to 
ninty-seven before the close of the term) ready to form the first class being 
gathered, the college was formally dedicated by the Board of Education to 
the purposes for which it was designed. 

The Hon. H. L. Miller, president of the Board, first made a few remarks. 
He closed with saying, ‘‘I deem it peculiarly appropriate to recognize the 
guardianship of that one Great Being, who is before all human powers.” 
Rey. George Willard, member of the Board, then read the third chapter of 
Proyerbs; prayer was offered, and the Hon. John R. Kellogg, the senior mem- 
ber of the Board, then delivered, in an appropriate speech, the institution and 
farm into the charge of the president and faculty, who had been previously 
chosen. 

The Hon. Joseph R. Williams, of Constantine, president of the college, then 
delivered his inaugural address, a discourse wise, forcible, and elegant. He 
spoke of the lack of institutions which, taking students directly from the com- 
mon schools, and omitting studies purely literary and classical, carried them 
farther than the university in the application of modern science to the practi- 
cal business of life, especially agricultural life. He says: 

“That the agricuitural masses have felt keenly this great want is evidenced 
by the simultaneous creation of agricultural societies and periodicals, and the 
craying for more abundant knowledge. Colleges are springing from the same 
necessity. New York and Pennsylvania are maturing, and two or three other 
States are taking the initiatory steps towards establishing Agricultural colleges. 
Here, on the very margin of the cultivated portions of our country, where the 
‘forests primeval’ are just vanishing before the encroachments of civilization, 
the youthful and vigorous State of Michigan, first among her sister States, 
dedicates this institution to the instruction of men who are devoted exclusively 
to the cultivation of the earth. Established on no precedent, it is alike a 
pioneer in the march of men and march of mind. It is peculiarly fit that 
such an enterprise should be founded on the confines of the country, which a 
native poet, Whittier, so gushingly describes : 

“Phe rudiments of empire here, 
Are plastic yet and warm, 


The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form.’ 


* 


“The elements of the institution around us are rough and crude, but even in 
the embryo, we recognize an enlightened forecast that would do honor to those 
venerable commonwealth which have stamped their indelible impress on the 
history of mankind.”’ 

Mr. Williams spoke of the objections that would be raised to the institution. 
They would call it an experiment, and demand results, before they were will- 
ing to afford aid or sympathy. They would object to its cost and would leave 
it unendowed, and subject to the caprice of successive legislatures. These and 
other sentences read more like history than like prophecy, as they were. He 
spoke of the hard times that prevailed, of the virgin forest in which opera- 
tions were to be begun, and that we have no guides to follow; valuable hints 
might be derived from European schools, but only hints. 

President Williams proceeds to discuss the branches of study that should be 
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pursued. As to manual labor he thinks ‘‘it ought chiefly to board the student, 
leaying but a few expenses incumbent on him.’’ 

‘« At the outset we are met with the objection that all attempts at associat- 
ing labor with the acquisition of knowledge, in seminaries of learning, have 
proved failures. Sometimes, however, the labor has been mere steady drudg- 
ery in close apartments, and was illustrative of no truth. Sometimes labor 
has been permitted to a portion of the students, who thus elected to eke 
out their means, while a larger class of daily associates were entirely exempt. 
Thus castes were created, where, of all the world, there should exist a warm 
and brotherly sympathy. That manual labor is incompatible with intellectual 
growth, is contrary to philosophy and experience. Sedentary employment is 
much more likely to be so. Vigor of body gives vigor to the brain. In the 
Polytechnic schools of Europe, and at the military academy at West Point, in 
our own country, the student is often engaged in severe physical exercise for 
many hours daily. But there, culture of mind and body are indissolubly 
connected, and the exercise becomes with many, the charm of their student 
life. Surely the labor that creates instead of destroys, and which causes the 
earth to bloom with luxuriance and beauty, and groan under its abundance, 
should be as captivating as that which is bestowed in reducing butchery to an 
exact science, and which recognizes occasional desolation of the earth, and 
wholesale destruction of the race, as a necessary and normal condition.”’ 

‘‘Butif manual labor has failed in all other colleges, it ought not to fail 
here, where it is inseparably connected with the acquisition of knowledge. 
Thus allied, the employment should be a charm instead of a drudgery. 
Practical labor in this institution is the vital, cementing, invigorating influ- 
ence, that will give it dignity, and it is hoped, complete success.’’ 

At the close of President Williams’s inaugural, Governor Bingham addressed 
the assembly. He spoke of the new college as designed ‘‘to elevate and dignify 
the character of labor.”’ He spoke of science, saying: ‘‘Science and art are 
now uniting their labors, and are drawing mutual aid from each other on the 
farm, as they have for some time been doing in the manufactory and in the 
shop of the artisan. A new era is dawning upon the vision of the farmer— 
new light is illumining his path, and a new interest and new pleasures are 
urging him on to improvement. His intellect comes to the aid of his hands; 
and as he traces effects to their causes, searches for the reason of his failures 
and disappointments, familiarizes himself with the operations of nature, and 
devises improvements in his art, his interest is increased, his profits are greatly 
enhanced, and he appreciates the full dignity of his chosen pursuit. Science 
is probably capable of rendering more important aid to husbandry than to 
any other branch of labor, and presents a wider field of useful study to the 
cultivator of the soil, than to any other class of society.’’ Gov. Bingham 
closed with saying: 

‘‘Thus, with the liveliest anticipations, and highest hopes of success, we 
welcome the free Agricultural college among the institutions of learning of the 
State of Michigan, and bid it God-speed. Long may it flourish, an honor to 
its founders and an honor to the State.”’ 

The Board of Education consisted of Hiram L. Miller, Saginaw; John R. 
Kelloge, Allegan; Rev. Geo. Willard, Battle Creek; Ira Mayhew, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Secretary ew-officio. 

All these gentlemen took an active part in the enterprise. Mr. Miller 
resigned his place in July, greatly regretted by the board, and Mr. Witter J. 
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Baxter, of Jonesville, took his place. Mr. Willard has more than once lec- 
tured before the members of the college. 

In 1859, Mr. Mayhew’s term of office having expired, Mr. John M. Gregory 
was elected Superintendent of Public Instruction, and became ex-officio Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, and exercised a controlling influence in the 
affairs of the State Agricultural College. Except for these changes, the 
Board of Education, with the same membership, managed the college up to 
April, 1861, when it was transferred to the care of another board. 

At the opening of the college, May 13, 1857, the officers were as follows: 

Joseph Ricketson Williams, M. A., President and Director of the farm; 
John Clough Holmes, Professor of Horticulture, and Treasurer; Lewis Ran- 
som Fisk, M. A., Professor of Chemistry; Calvin Tracy, M. A., Professor of 
Mathematics; Robert D. Weeks, Professor of English Literature and Farm 
Economy, and Secretary; Enoch Banker, Assistant in Chemistry; James M. 
Shearer, Steward. 

Of these first officers, Mr. Williams continued in office until the beginning 
of the spring term of 1860, when he resigned. Mr. Williams was a Massa- 
chusetts man, a graduate of Harvard University of the class of 1831. He was 
State Senator in 1861, and on the resignation of Hon. James Birney, Mr. 
Williams became, by virtue of his office of President pro tempore of the Senate, 
the Lientenant Governor of the State. He was for two years (1854-5) editor 
of the Toledo Blade. He died very suddenly at his home in Constantine, 
Mich., June 16, 1861. A fine likeness of him, presented by Mrs, Williams, 
adorns the college library. He was a person of splendid presence, an eloquent 
speaker, and of much force of character. His remains were taken to New 
Bedford, Mass., for burial. Williams Hall is named in honor of its first 
president. 

Of Mr. John C. Holmes, Esq., mention has already been made. He did 
much to lay out and beautify the grounds, and to give the college a ‘‘right 
start.’” 

Lewis R. Fisk, now D.D. and LL.D., remained in charge of the department 
of chemistry until the spring of 1863, when he resigned, entered the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, preached in Detroit and other places, and 
became associate editor of the Christian Advocate. Since 1878 he has been 
the president of Albion College, Michigan. To him is due the excellent posi- 
tion which the chemical department of the college took at the very first. 
Professor Fisk managed the college successfully as president pro tempore by 
election of the faculty, in the four years’ interregnum after the resignation of 
President Williams. 

Professor Tracy resigned his place in the college in 1860, and lives in Lans- 
ing, a highly respected citizen. : 

Mr. Banker is a prosperous lawyer in Jackson, and Mr. Shearer a resident 
of the towuship of Lansing. He has been repeatedly honored by votes of his 
townsmen, and his wife, still living, is remembered by all the older students 
for her motherly care and authority. She was a woman of rare qualifications 
for a difficult place. 

‘Mr. Robert D. Weeks resigned his place at the close of the first term, and 
subsequently went Hast. His place, as professor of English literature, was 
supplied before the spring term of 1858, by Theophilus Capen Abbot, the 
present president of the college, having been made so in the winter of 1862-3. 

There being no dwelling houses at the college in 1857, the most of the 
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officers lived in the city, three and a half miles distant, until cottages were 
completed in the spring of 1859. 

During the years 1857, 1858, and 1859, the administration of the college 
proceeded on the plan on which it started at the first. There were, as the law 
directed, a summer and a winter term each year. Hach term closed with a 
public examination, to which the citizens of Lansing were accustomed to come 
in considerable numbers. A radical change was introduced in 1860 by the 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, and the Board, which lasted for that one year, when the 
college was transferred to another board. 

On the first day the students, sixty-one in number, were divided for classes 
and work into three divisions. The only catalogues for these years are manu- 
script ones of my own making. The terms and students were as follows: 

185%. First term, May 13 to Oct. 28; total number of students 81; five 
of these students afterwards graduated. 

Second term, Dec. 2 to Feb. 22, 1858; total number of students 101; total 
number of students the year of both terms, 124, representing 24 counties. 

1858. The third term began April 7, 1858, and closed October 27. There 
were 101 students, of whom 58 had been in attendance the previous year. 
The fourth term began November 30, 1858, and closed February 23, 1859. 
There were 86 students in the winter term, 39 of them entering fer the first 
time. In both terms there were 137 different students, representing 21 
counties. 

1859. April 5, fifth term opened, closed August 5; August 16, sixth term 
opened, closed November 16. In this year there were 4 Juniors, 32 Sopho- 
mores, 48 Freshmen of the 1st division, 32 in the 2d division. Total number 
for the year, 106, representing 26 counties. 

The changes in 1860 make me defer giving these statistics for that year. 
Since, so far as the general affairs of the college go, these three first years 
form a group by themselves. During the first year no regular course of study 
was marked out. In the opening term the most advanced of the students 
studied arithmetic, advanced algebra, and grammar. The second division 
studied arithmetic, elementary algebra, and grammar; and the third division, 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar. In a term or two chemistry was intro- 
duced, and in 1858 the faculty formed and presented to the board a four 
‘years’ course of study. The board directed certain changes to be made, 
especially that the course should be arranged for two and not three terms a 
year, and that German and French, which had been proposed as electives, 
should be left out. 

The scheme is given: 


; 1859, 
COURSE OF STUDY.—TIWO TERMS A YEAR. 
First Year. 
First Term.— Algebra, History, Analysis. 
Second Term. —Algebra, Geometry, Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, 


Rhetoric. 
Second Year, 


First Term.—Geometry, Trigonometry, Chemistry, Botany, Arboriculture. 
Second Term.—sSurveying, Drawing, Analytical Chemistry, Logic, Book-Keeping. 


Third Year. 


First Term.—Mechanics, Engineering, Organic Chemistry, Rhetoric. 
Second Term.—Civil Engineering, Vegetable and Animal Physiology, English 
Literature,—Anglo-Saxon Elective. 
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Fourth Year. 


First Term.—Astronomy, Entomology, Veterinary, Mental Philosophy. 

Second Term.—Political Economy, Constitutional Law, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Moral Philosophy. 

The labor system began on the plan of making the school one in which the 
student should nearly support himself by his labor. President Williams says 
in his report, April 1, 1858: ‘‘The paramount object is to enable the student 
to support himself by his own labor while acquiring his education.’? He 
adds: ‘‘It is quite probable that balances will be charged against the first 
classes of students, while successive classes, under the superior facilities the 
institution will afford for cheapening the cost of articles of consumption, may 
easily support themselves. It was a dangerous experiment to establish such 
an institution on any farm, not already, in part at least, capable of the highest 
cultivation, and ready to yield the maximum of production.” 

In accordance with this system but one man was regularly employed on the 
farm. Mr. Hiram Hodges, the farmer, occupied the present herdsman’s 
house, only it was then situated upon the plank, some half mile east of 
the college hall. The students were to do about all the work, and this work 
was mostly clearing up land. For the first four or five years the students were 
divided for work into three divisions; one went out to labor as early as half 
past six, for the first term at half past five. After three hours of labor they 
transferred their tools and teams to the second division and went in to lectures 
and study; a third division worked three hours in the afternoon. Classes of 
course also were distributed throughout the day. Three hours’ work was 
required on Saturdays, as well as other week-days. Students were paid for 
their labor according to fidelity and ability. The maximum rate the first year 
was 10 cents, the second year nine cents an hour. The following are exam- 
ples of the rating of those times: 

In the summer term of 1858, 33 students received the maximum rate of 9 
cents an hour for labor; 30 received 8 cents, 15 received 7 cents, and 7 received 
5 cents. In 1859 the rating was very minute. 

Sixty acres of land were brought under cultivation the first year. 

The price of board the first term was $2.50; the second term $2.10; in 1878 
$1.75, with 25 cents extra for tea and coffee if used, and 60 cents a week for 
washing, heating, and lights. In 1859 board was $2.30. 

Students of the present day will find it difficult in imagination to. realize 
those early days of theinstitution. It was a wearisome task to reach Lansing. 
Three and a half miles over a wretched road through the forest took them to 
the clearing in which the few college halls were situated. It was not a road to 
travel often. Prayers were frequently held much earlier than now. On Sun- 
days for the first year the clergymen of Lansing preached at the college in 
turn. At the close of this year an account of some difficulties which I know 
of only by hearsay, the board directed the faculty to take charge of these 
exercises and invite no one. There was always a Bible class on Sundays. 

Students were usually crowded four in a room. 

The students, however, had the excitement of study, of work, of complain- 
ing of their food, and early organized societies for mutual improvement. 
These, at that time, had no Greek letter names, and were open to any who 
wished to participate in their benefits. An early society was called the Excel- 
sior Lyceum; the Cincinnatus followed, and the Sons of Demeter. Party 
politics frequently ran high at the election of society officers. A reading room 
was started, and amongst others, the Lansing Republican at once sent its 
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paper to the college, and has continued to do so ever since. I am not sure but 
the same is true of the Journal. The Flint Citizen came from the beginning 
of 1859, if not from the first, and Mr. EK. B. Pond, of Ann Arbor, sent the 
Argus from May, 1858, until he sold it in 1878. Horace Greeley, who mani- 
fested a lively interest in the college, sent the students a box of books, and 
the students themselves subscribed for five English magazines. So they 
helped the library and reading room to grow in interest. Besides debates, 
they had lectures not very infrequently. 

Professor Fisk gave the first lecture July 17, 1857; followed by Prof. Fisk, 
in September, President Williams lectured on “Obedience to Natural Naw.’’ 
Other lecturers were Rey. George Willard; Rev. C. W. Knickerbacker; Rey. 
Asa Mahan; President E. B. Fairfield, of Hillsdale college; President Welch, 
of the Normal school, on ‘‘ American Deficiency in Taste; ’’ C. B. Stebbins, 
Esq., 2 poem; Hon. James Birney; Bethune Duffield, Esq.; William With- 
ington, ‘‘ Theory of Civilization ;’” Eugene Tenney, Esq., on ‘‘Cuba;’’ Hon. 
J. M. Gregory. 

The Michigan Female College, presided over by the Misses Abby and Delia 
Rogers, was at Lansing, and parties and courteous attentions were not infre- 
quent between the institutions—‘‘ the whole college, officers and students ’’ 
being subjects of invitation. 

Then there was a splendid meteor in May, 1857, exploding and shaking 
houses; a splendid comet in September, 1858, rising before the sun, and 
lingering after sunset; and a grand illumination with bonfires, and speeches 
by officers and students, September 1, 1858, for the laying of the Atlantic 
cable. There was always something for the busy heads and hands. 

An occasional public exercise gave some variety to life. 

The first public exhibition was November 16, 1859. There was music by a 
quartette and the following original pieces: 

On chemistry and its practical applications—Hssay, Edgar J. Abbott. 

Midas—Oration, Wm. M. Greene. 

Stems of Trees—LHssay, Gilbert A. Dickey. 

Mathematics—Hssay, Charles J. Monroe. 

Sources of Error in Investigation of Truth—Oration, Charles E. Hollister. 

Whisky—Hssay, Allen Benton Morse. 

The Anglo Saxon Race—Oration, W. Wallace Preston. 

Iron—Kssay, Albert N. Prentiss. 

Patriotism—Oration, Seneca N. Taylor. 

Of these speakers Messrs. Dickey, Hollister, and Prentiss afterwards gradu- 
ated. Mr. Dickey was killed in battle. (See report for 1881-2, page 29). 
Mr. Morse gave an arm in the service, and in 1875 was State Senator from 
Tonia, where he still resides, a lawyer. Mr. Charles J. Monroe was in the 
State Senate from South Haven in 1883. Both as Senators were of great 
service to the college. Mr. Wm. M. Greene entered the army in August, 1862, 
and was killed, as second lieutenant, January 29, 1863, near Cumberland 
River. He was one of the most excellent of students and of young men. 
Seneca Taylor became a lawyer but is not living. Mr. Hollister is a farmer in 
this State. Mr. Prentiss is Professor of Botany in Cornell University. 

During the second year of the college Mr. W. W. Cochrane was instrucor 
in book-keeping from June 17 until his death at his home in Detroit, Septem-: 
ber 29. Mr. Cochrane was from Cora Linn, near Scotland, and was much 
beloved. 
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The students, indeed, had an easier time than those who administered the 
affairs of the college. 

The $56,320 appropriated from sales of Salt Spring lands, given in 1855, 
and the $40,000 appropriated in 1857, were entirely spent before the opening of 
this college year (1858). A monthly allowance of $500 was borrowed, and by 
the close of the year the college was $13,000 in debt. 

The difficulties of establishing a college in the forest, three and a half miles 
from the nearest village, had been underrated. Prices had greatly advanced 
since the undertaking had commenced; hard times, with frequent failures, 
and general distress prevailed. The year 1858, too, had been a sickly one at 
the college. The students were, however, loyal, and had laid a mile and a half 
of tile drain, had put over a hundred acres into crops. The present apple 
orchard was planted in 1858. 

1859. 


With the year 1859 the affairs of the college came largely under the man- 
agement of the Hon. John M. Gregory, who had been elected to the superin- 
tendency of Public Instruction, an office which he filled with great ability for 
six years. The Board of Education remained unchanged, the Hon. George 
Willard being the president of it. 

March 7%, 1859, President Williams resigned, before the opening of the 
spring term, leaving an interregnum in the office, which continued for four 
years. 

At the same time Mr. Holmes also resigned his place (although it was 
resumed afterwards in 1860). R. F. Johnson, Esq., editor of the Michigan 
Farmer, became superintendent of the farm for the year and secretary of the 
faculty. Henry Goadby, M. D., entered on duty as professor of entomology 
and physiology, occupying the house vacated by President Williams, and now, 
1883, occupied by Secretary Baird. The preparations of Dr. Goadby were of 
exceeding nicety (as for example the nervous system of a spider), and rare 
beauty. He lectured during the year. He died some years ago at the house 
of his daughter in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Cleveland Abbe, M. A., of the University of the city of New York, came 
as instructor in civil engineering and drawing. Mr. Abbe is now the meteorolo- 
gist of the signal service at Washington, and well known to readers of astro- 
nomical and other scientific journals. 

Silas A. Lane was steward of the Boarding Hall. Towards the close of the 
year visitors were appointed: P. Bills, of Tecumseh, and T. T. Lyon, of 
Plymouth. 


NEW DEPARTURE, 1860. 


There had been in 1859 a good deal of discussion as to what an Agricultural 
College ought to be, and to teach. Hon. Jno. M. Gregory, ex officio Secretary 
of the board, at last developed a plan te make the college more strictly a 
technical school, like the medical school. The plan is given in detail in his 
report, as Superintendent, for 1860, pages 41 to 59. It was to advise with the 
board regarding these changes, that visitors, Mr. T. T. Lyon and Mr. P. Bills, 
were appointed. 

The scheme embraced a course of one year preparatory study, and two years 
professional study, in six departments 1. Theory and practice of agriculture ; 
2. Agricultural chemistry; 3. Civil and rural engineering; 4. Botany and 
vegetable physiology ; 5. Zodlogy and animal physiology ; 6. Horticulture; and 
7% Practical farming. 
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In November, 1859, the board met in Lansing, and after discussion, adopted 
the new plan. The professors at once resigned their places, and their resigna- 
tions were accepted. In December, 1859, the boarding hall—always a source 
of trouble—was let out for the year 1860, to Mr. Silas A. Lane, with an 
engagement to give good board at $2.50 a week. The plan was not successful, 
and in December, 1866, the boarding hall was put in charge of the faculty. 

February Ist the spring term opened. Lewis RK. Fisk was professor of 
chemistry, and by election of the faculty, president pro tempore. Theophilus 
C. Abbot was professor of civil and rural engineering, and treasurer, which 
latter office he had held in 1858 and 1859. George Thurber, M. D., of New 
York City, and now and for many years one of the principal editors of the 
American Agriculturist, was professor of botany and vegetable physiology. 
Manley Miles, M. D., of Flint, State Zodlogist, was professor of zodlogy and 
animal physiology. John C. Holmes was superintendent of the horticultural 
department. 

James Bayley, ex-President of the State Agricultural Society, and said to 
he one of the best farmers of Oakland county, was superintendent of the 
farm. 

Some departures were permitted from the new course in the case of students 
who were here in previous years under a more literary course of study, and Mr. 
Robert Hall Tripp, a graduate of the University the next year (1861), and 
subsequently Professor of Latin in the University of Minnesota, was employed 
as an instructor. . 

There were, in 1860, 8 Juniors, 17 Sophomores, and 24 Freshmen and pre- 
paratory students,—in all 49, representing 21 counties. This falling off in the 
number of students has generally been attributed to the change in the plan. 
The first term began February 29 and continued until August 7. The second 
term began August 14 and closed with a Junior exhibition November 1. 

In the first term the studies might all be termed professional except the pure 
mathematics. The scheme was: 7:45 A. M., Natural History, Preparatory 
and Freshmen; 8:45 A. M., Juniors in Chemistry, Freshmen in Trigonometry ; 
9:45 A. M., Juniors in Mineralogy and Botany; 10:45 A. M., Juniors in 
Geology, Freshmen in Botany; 3 P. M., Preparatory students in Physical 
Geography ; 4 P. M., Preparatory class in Algebra. 

In the second term Whately’s Rhetoric and Logic were taught by Mr. Tripp. 

March 26. Bell rung at night to call attention to a beautiful corona of the 
northern lights. 

May 9. Abraham Lincoln nominated for the Presidency at Chicago. 

Sept. 6. The college students in uniform paid a visit to Governor Wm. H. 
Seward who was in Lansing. They were drawn in a car decorated with appro- 
priate devices, clusters of rakes, hoes, axes, chains,etc. The address to Governor 
Seward was replied to by the Governor most happily. 

The school year 1860 closed with a Junior exhibition November 1, which 
was participated in by twelve students, ten of whom afterwards graduated. 

The college had 25 acres in wheat, 30 in corn, 15 in oats, 3 in potatoes, and 
40 in hay. The stock was valued at $1,401. The appropriation made to the 
college for 1859-60 was $37,500. With this sum the Board of Education paid 
the large indebtedness of the previous two years, and at the close of the year 
1860 the college was virtually free from debt. The buildings consisted of 
the present (1883) college hall, a boarding hall since burned, the present 
carpenter’s shop, used as a barn, four dwellings for professors, and the herd- 
man’s house, then in the orchard. The public highway ran through the 
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grounds between the professors’ houses, and there was not a field clear enough 
of stumps for the use of a mower. 


1861. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE.—CREATION OF A STATE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Hon. J. M. Gregory first, and 
afterwards the board of education, recommended that a new board be created 
to have charge of the State Agricultural College. It had become the policy of 
the State to commit each of its institutions to a board of its own, as it has 
more recently, to have in the Legislative houses a standing committee upon 
each. 

There was besides considerable dissatisfaction with the cutting down of the 
course of study, and the displacing from it of literary studies. The old idea 
of the founders had been, to quote from an article in the Detroit Tribune, 
written by Mr. W. D. Cochrane, not long before his death: ‘‘ The grand 
idea that self-sustaining labor can go hand in hand with mental culture and 
refinement of taste.’’ The feeling prevailed amongst farmers that in their 
own institution their sons were to receive an education not inferior to that 
given in any college. 

In December, 1859, after the adoption of Mr. Gregory’s plan, the matter 
came up in the executive committee of the State Agricultural Society, and a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the condition of the college and to 
report in October. This committee, consisting of James Bayley of Troy, Dr. 
George K. Johnson of Grand Rapids, and Frederick Fowler of Hillsdale, 
reported that the objects of the college were: Ist. The explaining of the 
philosophy of agriculture, imparting a knowledge of the laws of nature that 
underlie the cultivation of the soil; and, 2d. Affording mental culture and 
discipline to enable the student to comprehend and reason about the laws. 
They say: ‘As every farmer must be a citizen, as his rights of property and 
person are both affected by the constitution of society, and as his habits of 
thought are in great part formed during his coilegiate course, he is certainly 
as much interested as any one can be in securing a thorough and substantial 
education. * * Our sons should not be satisfied with anything less than a 
full course in science and literature’’ They recommend the transfer of the 
care of the college to a State Board of Agriculture. The report was adopted 
in December, 1860, and a committee appointed to memorialize the Legislature 
ou the subject. 

A bill to this effect and to re-organize the college was introduced into the 
Senate, and was much discussed in the committees there, and by the news- 
papers outside. Mr. Williams, ex-president of the college, was a member of 
the Senate, and his influence is plainly visible in the provisions of the bill. 
Mr. J. C. Holmes was also freely consulted, as is shown in various manuscript 
memoranda. ‘Two curious provisions of the printed bill were excluded before 
its passage. The one forbids the requiring of attendance of students at any 
religious exercises if, of age, he objects, or if either parent objects. ‘The other 
forbids the existence of secret societies of students. The bill in the Senate 
was in charge of Hon. Ira H. Butterfield. It was passed by the Senate by a 
vote of 24 to 5. 

In the House a bill creating a State Board of Agriculture was passed with but 
one negative, but not being approved by the Senate committee, the Senate 
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bill, when it came down to the House, was passed instead by a vote of 58 to 
18. Hon. J. Webster Childs had charge of the bill. 

With few changes the organic act under which the college is managed 
exists to-day as it was passed in 1861. ‘The Jaw is to be found in this volume, 
page 181. 

The persons who were to constitute the first Board are named in the law, 
Sec. 36. Theyall served the periods for which they severally drew lots, except 
Mr. Silas A. Yerkes, of Lowell, Mich. He met two or three times with the 
Board, and in October resigned his place to enter the army. He entered as 
second lieutenant of the 13th infantry, became captain Feb. 26, 1863. He 
was wounded at Chickamauga Sept. 19, 1863, was brevetted major for meritori- 
ous conduct, and discharged when no longer able to serve his country as a 
soldier, May 15, 1865. Mr. Yerkes’s place was supplied, by election of the 
Board, by Abraham C. Prutzman, of Three Rivers, who remained a member 
of the Board until 1873. When his term expired he was a member of the 
Senate, and ineligible to a renewed appointment. 

February 27 was the time for the beginning of the term, under the old 
regime, but by legislative action the opening was deferred until such time as 
the new board should set for it. The board held their first meeting April 4. 
Governor Blair, member ex-officio, was elected president of the board, and 
lots were cast for terms of office. Mr. Philo Parsons of Detroit and Mr. 
Justus Gage of Dowagiac drew for two years. Mr. David Carpenter of Bliss- 
field and Mr. Hezekiah G. Wells of Kalamazoo drew for four years, and 
Messrs. Yerkes and Charles Rich of Lapeer drew for six years. Mr. Langford 
G. Berry was made treasurer. 

he 1%th of April the term opened. Messrs. Fisk, Abbot, Thurber, and 
Miles were reiippointed to their professorships in accordance with the course of 
study required by law, Mr. Abbot taking as his department, History and Eng- 
lish Literature. Mr. J. G. Ramsdell, now Judge Ramsdell of Traverse City, 
gave instruction in Book-keeping, and the laws and rules of business. 

A catalogue was issued in 1861, which has been followed annually by others. 
A report was issued in 1862, and regular reports have been issued since that 
time, so the record of succeeding events is plain. 

Under the new law the Board of Agriculture consists of six appointed mem- 
bers, two being appointed every other year, by the governor of the State. 
The term of office is six years. The governor of the State and the president 
of the college are ex-officio members of the board. The course of study is to 
be of not less than four years, and is liberal in its range, languages being 
neither mentioned nor excluded. The law is published in this volume, page 
181. Soon after the opening of the spring term of 1861, a four years’ course 
of study and an additional preparatory course of one year was adopted. 

Although the civil war had broken out, and students were leaving the col- 
lege to enlist, the attendance was sixteen greater than in 1860. 

Since its reérganization in 1861, the college has gone steadily on, making 
progress and friends. 

In 1862 the congressional grant of 240,000 acres was made, and serves now 
(1883) to yield the college an annual income of $22,000. ‘The present presi- 
dent of the college was elected to his position in November, 1862. The 
calalogue of 1861 shows a faculty of four professors, an instructor, and a 
superintendent of the farm. The catalogue for 1883 shows a president, nine 
professors, a secretary, who is a member of the faculty, a librarian, and six 
subordinate officers of instruction. The college buildings in 1861 were a col- 
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lege hall, a boarding hall, a brick barn, and five dwellings. By the middle of 
next year there will be eleven dwelling houses, two dormitories, a college hall, 
chemical laboratory, botanical laboratory, green house, library hall, astron- 
omical observatory, apiary, a boiler house, and eight farm and garden barns. 
A library of 1,200 books has grown to 8,000. The stock has increased from a 
valuation of $1,400 to a valuation of $18,000, and the number of students 
from 66 to 185. The property at the college is valued at $340,000. 

Through frequent reippointments sixteen appointed members have filled 
out the terms of twenty-six. The utmost harmony has always prevailed in the 
Board, and one of the members named in the law, the Hon. H. G. Wells, of 
Kalamazoo, remained on the Board continuously, usually as its president, 
from 1861 to the spring of 1883. 

The graduates of the college number (1882) 272, and are scattered into 
twenty-four States and territories, although three-fourths of them remain in 
Michigan. One-half the graduates are farmers, or engaged in business 
directly related to farming, and a much larger proportion are in occupations 
related to industrial arts. 

The chair of practical agriculture was established in 1865. The last chair 
established is that of veterinary, the last before that was of horticulture as 
distinct from botany, and the addition to the duties of the botanist of instruc- 
tion in forestry. 

In one sense the college has gone beyond its enclosures, for its six annual 
winter farmers’ institutes bring the college men and farmers together in the 
common discussion of topics, and the future opens a prospect of honorable 
usefulness. It is, and may it ever remain, the Farmers’ College. 


THE SOURCE OF THE NITROGEN OF PLANTS. 


BY R. C. KHEDZIE. 


[Read at Armada and Galesburg Institutes. ] 

The source of the nitrogen of plants has been to agricultural chemists what 
the northwest passage through the polar sea has been to navigators. The 
difficulties in the solution of each problem have been correspondingly great, 
and the fascination of defeat which challenges new endeavor has tantalized 
both classes of explorers. The northwest passage is not thrown open to the 
world’s commerce, and the sphinx nitrogen still propounds her unsolved riddles 
by the wayside of the world’s most useful calling. For a novice like myself to 
enter a field which has been explored by Priestley, Sennebier, DeSaussure, 
Boussingault, Ville, Lawes, Gilbert, and Pugh, suggests Pope’s stinging line, 


“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Yet, we should remember that most of the valuable discoveries in science 
have come from the united contributions of many minds, and suggestions from 
unexpected sources have sometimes proved of great importance. We must 
remember that truth is discovered, not invented. A person of very ordinary 
ability may yet find a most precious gem, or a golden nugget of priceless 
value. 
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HISTORY. 


Dr. Priestley was the first person to experiment upon the influence exerted 
by a plant, during active growth, upon the air surrounding it, and he came to 
the conclusion that a certain small amount of atmospheric nitrogen was taken 
up by the plant. Ingenhouz agreed with Priestley that plants, during active 
growth, took a certain quantity of nitrogen from the air and combined it into 
plant tissue. Sennebier and Woodhouse, from their experiments, came to the 
opposite conclusion, that plants are incapable of fixing in organic form free 
nitrogen. DeSaussure made careful investigations, and concluded that plants 
not only did not take up free nitrogen, but on the other hand, they gave off 
nitrogen during active growth. 

The subject was left without further experimental investigation for nearly 
thirty years, when Boussingault, in 1837, began his careful and exhaustive 
investigations, which were carried on for many years. He came to the con- 
clusion that plants do not derive any of their nitrogen from the free nitrogen 
of air, or from uncombined nitrogen dissolved in water. 

In 1849, Ville, of Paris, objected to Boussingault’s method of experiment- 
ing, that plants could not make a normal growth in such a confined body of 
air as that contained in a glass bottle or globe. He repeated Boussingault’s 
experiments, but used a room glazed with glass in place of a glass globe, and 
announced as the result, that while cereals produced a crop containing only 
two or three times as much nitrogen as was contained in the seed from which 
they grew, cress, sunflower, and colza produced in the crop 25 to 40 times as 
much nitrogen as was contained in the seed. Ville, therefore, announced as 
the result of his experiments, that while certain kinds of plants have little or 
no power of taking up free nitrogen, other kinds of plants have the power of 
combining with free nitrogen and using it in building up their azotized tissues. 

Such contradictory results reached by two such distinguished scientists provoked 
a lively discussion, and, in the interests of harmony, and to establish scientific 
truth, a commission was appointed by the French Academy, with such eminent 
scientific names as Dumas, Regnault, Payen, Decaisne, Peligot, and Chevreul, 
to repeat the experiments of Ville and report the results to the Academy. 
The experiments were made at the Museum of Natural History in Jardin des 
Plantes in 1854. Some accidents in the course of the experiments threw diffi- 
culties in the way of reaching the fullest results desirable, but the commission 
found evidence of some gain of nitrogen during the growth of the plants, and 
finally made this report: ‘That the experiment made at the Museum ot 
Natural History by M. Ville is consistent with the conclusions which he has 
drawn from his previous labors.’’ Not a yery hearty endorsement. 

Other French experimenters entered the field about the same time, and the 
ae results at which they arrived were adverse to the conclusions of M. 

ille. 


ENGLISH EXPERIMENTS. 


In 1857, ’58, and ’59, Lawes, Gilbert, and Pugh carried out an extended and 
most carefully conducted set of experiments at Rothamsted, in which every 
conceivable source of combined nitrogen beyond the known amount contained 
in the seed was excluded; the soil, the containing vessels, the water and the 
air admitted to the plant were deprived of every trace of combined nitrogen. 
The plants were supplied with every substance required for complete growth 
except combined nitrogen, while an abundant supply of free nitrogen was fur- 
nished in the air surrounding the plant and dissolved in the water used during 
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the period of growth. These experimenters used a thoroughness and consci- 
entiousness which inspired the confidence of every person who examined their 
experiments and studied their methods. The results at which they arrived by 
a concurrence of all their experiments, were that plants grown in the absence 
of all combined nitrogen, except that contained in the seed, have no power of 
taking up free nitrogen and combining it with other elements to form plant 
tissue. This result is now accepted as a scientific fact by the great body of 
agricultural chemists except the French school of Ville. 


FACTS THAT SEEM TO FAVOR THE FRENCH VIEW. 


There are many facts which seem to look in the direction of the views of 
the French school. 1st. There must be a large supply of combined nitrogen 
from some source to make good the heayy annual loss of combined nitrogen, 
or else the supply of this necessary material for plant growth must diminish 
year by year, and the starvation of the race from failure of plant growth from 
want of combined nitrogen is only a question of time. This annual loss is 
caused in many ways: (a) By combustion of nitrogenous materials when much 
of the nitrogen escapes in the free form; (b) in putrefactive decomposition of 
organic substances when a part of the nitrogen escapes in free form, and more 
in the form of ammonia; (c) enormous quantities of nitrates are yearly 
formed in the soil and by the rivers washed into the sea and lost, so far as 
land plants are concerned. It is estimated that the Nile daily pours the nitro- 
gen equivalents of 1,100 tons of nitrate of potassium into the Mediterranean, 
and the Mississippi 2,000 tons into the great gulf. 

The loss from all these sources is so great, that the world’s supply of com- 
bined nitrogen would have been sensibly diminished, if not exhausted, within 
historic times, if nature did not in some way compensate this enormous waste. 


RESTORATIVE PROCESS. 


It is claimed that compensation is made in two ways: 1st. By the atmos- 
pheric supply furnished in rain water in the form of ammonia and nitrates; 
but this ammonia is itself the product of decomposition of previously existing 
nitrogenous bodies, and is not an addition to the world’s supply of combined 
nitrogen, but evidence of waste of the original stock. The waste would be 
made good only when we recover the whole of the ammonia contained in the 
rain, but three-fourths of the rain falls into the sea and not on the land. 
The atmospheric ammonia is a waste of the world’s stock, and we recover in 
the rain only 25 per cent of this waste. But the average atmospheric supply 
of combined nitrogen is only eight pounds to the acre—an amount insufficient to 
compensate for natural waste, and entirely inadequate to supply the wants of 
any crop. 2d. Nitrification in the soil is adduced as one means of supplying 
the necessary amount of nitrogen in the active form, and it is unquestionably 
a chemical process of vast significance in agriculture. But nitrification is 
mainly the oxidation of nitrogen compounds in the soil, and not a process of 
accumulating free nitrogen to any great extent. It is, in fact, a step in the 
direction of waste of combined nitrogen, for the investigations of Bret- 
schneider, of Silesia, show that while nitrates in large amounts are annually 
formed in every fertile soil, they do not remain and accumulate year by year, but 
are annually washed out and disappear in the drainage water, and are finally 
swallowed up by the all-devouring sea. 

Neither the atmospheric supply of combined nitrogen nor that supplied by 
nitrification in the soil seem to be sufficient to supply the demands of grow- 
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ing crops and to make good the natural waste of combined nitrogen constantly 
going on. There must be some restorative force at work beyond anything we 
have named, to preserve the stately poise and balance which characterize 
nature’s handiwork. ‘ 


INFERENCES FROM FIELD-CULTURE. 


When we examine and scrutinize closely the results of field operations in 
agriculture, the French school 8eem to score a still stronger point in favor of 
their theory of plant accumuiation of nitrogen from its free form. Two 
propositions have been laid down as axioms in agricultural chemistry: Ist. 
The composition of the manurial matters to be used to secure the best develop- 
ment of any plant is to be determined by the composition of such plant; if 
the plant is especially rich in phosphorus, potassium, silicon, or nitrogen, 
then such predominant substance should be abundantly supplied in the manure, 
unless the soil already contains a sufficient amount in available form. 2d. 
The exhausting influence of any crop is to be measured with reference to any 
element by the amount of this substance which the crop removes from the 
soil. These propositions appear like self-evident truths, but when tested by 
actual trial in field practice they often break down in ignominious failure. 
Take two representative crops such as wheat and clover: A crop of wheat of 
30 bushels and 25 cwt. of straw, removes about 45 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre; a crop of clover hay of 2} tons removes about 108 pounds of nitrogen. 
The wheat contains a relatively small amount of nitrogen, and should not be 
benefited by nitrogenous manures; but the clover contains a relatively large 
amount of nitrogen, and should be especially benefited by such manures; but 
in actual practice we find the facts are the reverse of this. The wheat is 
especially benefited by increased supplies of active nitrogen, whereas clover is 
not appreciably benefited thereby. Again, the clover removing so large an 
amount of combined nitrogen, which the wheat so much needs for its full 
development, the wheat crop following clover should give a much smaller pro- 
duction than it would when following some crop less exacting in its demands 
for available nitrogen; but in practice we find the wheat much better after a 
crop of clover. These self-evident truths are found to be evidently false so 
far as nitrogen is concerned. How shall we explain the anomaly that a crop 
which is indifferent to nitrogenous manures, but removes the largest amount 
of nitrogen in its product, should yet be the best preparative for a crop 
requiring an abundant supply of combined nitrogen for its full develop- 
ment? Ville explains it easily and satisfactorily by saying that the clover 
obtains its supply of nitrogen from the air, and leaves a surplus of this air- 
derived nitrogen in the soil in the form of roots and stems for the use of the 
subsequent wheat crop, which lacks this power of air-accumulation. The 
clover is thus a ‘‘ producer’? and wheat a ‘‘consumer”’ ofcombined nitrogen. 
Boussingault and Lawes reply: ‘‘The explanation is inadmissible, because 
plants cannot assimilate free nitrogen, as our experiments have abundantly 
demonstrated.”” The answer is silencing if not satisfying, but it is merely 
negative where we want positive information—it is giving us a stone where 
we ask for bread. 

If we concede that clover cannot obtain its supply of nitrogen from the free 
nitrogen of air, the question remains whence does the clover derive its large 
supply of nitrogen under circumstances where wheat would fail to secure its 
smaller supply? Not from atmospheric ammonia and nitrates; not from 
nitrates or ammonia existing in or formed within the soil, because these forms 
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of active nitrogen would be as available for wheat as for clover during the 
period of active growth. Since the researches of Boussingault, Lawes, Gilbert 
and Pugh compel us to reject the doctrine of air assimilation of nitrogen, the 
discussion is narrowed down to this proposition, that the clover must find in 
the soil some form of combined nitrogen from which it may derive an adequate 
supply, and that wheat is incapable of obtaining a satisfactory supply from 
such source; in general terms, that clover and wheat are widely distinguished 
from each other in their power of supplying themselves with nitrogen from 
some inactive form of that element existing in the soil. 

In all cultivated soils we find a certain amount of organic matter called col- 
lectively humus, the remains of vegetable matter which has undergone more 
or less complete decomposition in the soil. This humus contains a small 
amount of combined nitrogen in the form of ammonia, or capable of being 
given off in the form of ammonia when the humus is heated with some 
alkaline substance; but the humus also contains a much larger amount of 
nitrogen incapable of being driven off in the form of ammonia by heating 
with alkalies, and has been called ‘‘the inert nitrogen of the soil.’’ This 
inert nitrogen is usually regarded as incapable of supplying plants with 
nitrogen, and in this respect is classed with the free nitrogren of air. The 
humus of the soil containing on an average 2 per cent of inert nitrogen, 
there are present in each acre of soil from 3,000 to 6,000 pounds of 
combined nitrogen. The amount of fixed nitrogen in every acre of cultivated 
soil is enormous as compared with the wants of any crop, and would be abun- 
dant for every crop if even a small per cent of it could be made active during 
the period growth. 

There is one remarkable fact connected with humus, that however small the 
amount of nitrogen in the vegetable material out of which the humus is formed, 
the humus itself still contains about 2 per cent of nitrogen. This comes from 
the fact that organic matter, in passing into the humose condition, fixes a 
certain quantity of free nitrogen, as was first pointed out by Deherain. 


HUMUS A SOURCE OF NITROGEN FOR PLANTS. 


I now come to the question, Can this humus, as it exists in the soil, furnish | 
nitrogen for any of our cultivated crops? Do some orders of plants supply 
themselves largely from the nitrogen of humus, while other orders fail to 
secure a sufficient supply from that source? Does the classification of plants 
into nitrogen producers and nitrogen consumers have any substantial basis? 

In this investigation three facts turned my attention to the leguminous 
plants: 1st. They are but little benefited by nitrogenous manures; 2. They 
produce a large amount of nitrogenous material per acre; 3. They thrive best 
in soils containing a good supply of humus. 

In entering upon an investigation of the capacity of humus to afford a sup- 
ply of nitrogen to growing plants, I do not forget the valuable contributions 
on this subject by Prof. Johnson, given in peat and its uses, and of Prof. 
Storer, in bulletin of the Bussey Institution, 1874. These distinguished 
chemists and experimenters used maize and buckwheat only, and did not direct 
their attention to a comparison of different orders of plants, in respect to their 
relative power of obtaining a supply of nitrogen from humus. 

Having had my mind stirred up on this general subject of nitrogen-supply 
for plant growth, by a correspondence with Hon. George Geddes, of New 
York, I laid before the State Board of Agriculture, in March, the plan for a 
series of experiments on this subject, and with their sanction I entered upon 
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the work. I make the following extract from my experimental note book: 
March 3d, 1882. ‘“ Experiments to determine the source of nitrogen of plants, 
and in particular to determine whether the inert nitrogen of the humus of soil 
may serve as a source of nitrogen for clover and other leguminous plants, and 
whether cereals can obtain their supply of combined nitrogen from the same 
source. 

‘‘In these experiments I propose to use clean sand as the mechanical 
element of my experimental soil, the sand haying previously been ignited so 
as to expel all forms of combined nitrogen; swamp muck to represent the 
humus of soils; freshly ignited wood-ashes and a pure superphosphate of lime 
to represent the mineral elements of plant growth; the soil for each kind of 
plants to be placed in new and clean flower-pots (7-inch pots), these pots to be 
kept in a glazed room screened from rain and dew, but freely exposed to the 
air; the plants to be watered with distilled water, free from ammonia.’ Sub- 
sequent examination of the distilled water showed a small amount of ammonia 
(one part in 10,000,000). As my experiments were to be differential rather 
than absolute, and the amount of ammonia conveyed to each plant would be 
substantially the same, I disregarded the ammonia accidentally present. ‘The 
superphosphate was made by burning bones white, decomposing the bone-ash 
with pure sulphuric acid and neutralizing excess of acid by caustic potash. 
Aside from tbe small amount of ammonia in the distilled water, and the 
known amount of nitrogen in the seed, the plant during growth was thus cut 
off from all nitrogen except the air supply and the nitrogen of humus, but at 
the same time was supplied with all the other chemicals of agriculture. In 
most of the experiments the seeds were sprouted in clean moist sand, in order 
to eliminate any possible supply of nitrogen from decomposition of seeds that 
failed to grow. Iu most of the pots four seeds were planted. Probably I 
would have secured better results if I had raised only one plant in each pot. 

My first set of experiments were almost a total failure on account of using 
too large quantity of wood-ashes, but a new series was started at once with new 
pots and filling. 

Three kinds of plants were used: Medium red clover, wax beans, and Claw- 
son wheat. The clover seed was very small, 630 seeds weighing one gramme, 
or yery nearly 40 to the grain; four wax beans weighed one gramme, and 23.4 
grains of wheat weighed one gramme. Seeds planted May 6, and gathered 
for examination August 8. 


PLANT DEVELOPMENT. 


Wheat. In the early stages of growth the wheat plants came forth with 
vigorous growth, giving promise of outstripping all the others. This contin- 
ued till the store of plant food in the seed was entirely exhausted, when 
growth was somewhat checked; many became spindling and sickly, unable to 
support the partly developed stem which reclined on the soil, were attacked by 
fungi, and about one-half died before the close of the experiment. Of those 
that survived, the upper leaves remained with some vigor of growth, while the 
lower leaves withered. The best pot of wheat plants was taken as the repre- 
sentative,—four plants; two of these had two stalks each, and two only one 
stalk each; the roots had made a firm mat all around the inside of the pot, 
but most abundant at the bottom; two or three nodes in the stalks but no 
formation of head, development seeming to have been arrested when the head 
should form. The four plants when washed clean and dried in steam bath 
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(212 F.) weighed 6.65 grammes, or 39 times the weight of the original seed. 
Plant 25 inches high when leaves stretched to full hight. 

Wax Beans. The beans while slow to start, made good growth and full 
development, 7. ¢., produced flowers and seed. Seven plants made this com- 
plete growth and produced 35 weli-developed beans. Some of the plants made 
imperfect early growth in consequence of difficulty of freeing the cotyledons 
from the leathery covering of the wax bean, but all that finally grew made 
sufficient development to mature seed. A pot with three plants was selected as 
representative because the other pots had only two plants each. The plants 
were 15 inches high; had in all six pods and 18 beans, besides four unfruitful 
pods; 41 leaflets, and together weighed in dry state 16.70 grammes, or more 
than 22 times the weight of the original seed. 

Red Clover. Plants made a feeble growth at first, but soon manifested a 
vigor that astonished all. The growth was so strong and the development so 
complete in a number of the pots that it was difficult to decide which one to 
take as the best representative, but No. 17 was finally selected. This had four 
plants with eight stalks in all, measuring 26 to 30 inches in length, 16 clover 
blossoms and one bud, and a large quantity of vigorous leaves. On taking up 
the plants the flower pot was lined with crowded and interlacing roots. The 
dry weight of the four plants was 22.33 grammes, or 3,176 times the weight of 
the original seed. The relative appearance of the plants in these three pots is 
exhibited in the photograph bearing the card, 


,50URCE OF NITROGEN HUMUS IN THE NATURAL STATE. 


There has not been: time since taking up the plants to make analysis to 
determine the increase of nitrogen in the plant over that contained in the 
original seed. 


HUMUS DEPRIVED OF AMMONIA. 


In order to distinguish between the ammonia of humus and the inert nitro- 
gen of humus in plant growth, I deprived a quantity of humas of free 
ammonia so far as could be done by boiling the humus for three hours with a 
quantity of caustic lime. This humus was then mixed with a quantity (three 
parts) sand, wood ashes, and superphoshate added as in the first series, and a 
set of plants grown under the same condition as the first series. The growth 
of all the plants was less vigorous than with humus in the natural state. The 
plants were removed from the soil August 8 and dried in a steam bath at 212° 
F. until no further loss of weight. 

Wheat. Three plants in the pot; radication superficial and defective ; leaves 
lifted to full height measured thirteen inches from surface of soil; the older 
leaves dead and withered, but newer leaves were green but feeble. The total 
weight of the three plants 1.05 grammes, or eight times the weight of seed. 

Beans. Four plants in the pot; roots coarser than in pot containing humus 
in natural state, and not so well distributed in soil; plants twelve inches high, 
and there were eleven matured beans on the four plants; weight of four plants 
7.6 grammes, or 7.6 times weight of seed. While the relative weight as com- 
pared with seed was less than in wheat, the growth was perfect, each plant 
producing seed, and the eleven matured beans were a striking contrast with the 
wheat, which gave no hint of formation of head. 

Clover. The clover exhibited a fair amount of vigor, producing stalks 21 
inches high but no blossoms. The roots were fairly developed and somewhat 
evenly distributed, but lacking in the mass of fine rootlets seen in clover in 
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the first experiment. The dry weight of four plants was 10.22 grammes, or 
1597 times the weight of the original seed. 

The comparative development of the plants in this experiment is exhibited 
in the photograph bearing the label, 


SOURCE OF NITROGEN-——HUMUS DEPRIVED OF AMMONIA, 


In these experiments I have made no attempt to determine changes which 
may have taken place in my experimental soil. Nitrification, production, 
absorption, or loss of ammonia I have passed by in order to fix my attention 
exclusively upon the relative powers of plants to derive a supply of nitrogen 
from the humus of the soil. I want to settle one question at a time. 

As no analysis hag yet been made of the products of growth, I offer no con- 
clusions at this time; indeed, these experiments are merely preliminary and 
tentative. I propose next year to repeat, modify, and extend these experi- 
ments in order to eliminate any sources of error which I may discover, or 
which others may point out, and criticisms and suggestions will be thankfully 
received from the members of this society. If by these experiments some 
contribution shall be made towards placing agriculture upon a scientific basis, 
my highest ambition will be rewarded. 


FARMING AS AN OCCUPATION. 


U 
BY R. G. BAIRD, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


{Read at Hastings and Armada Institutes.] 


A great deal of good advice has been given on the subject of ‘‘ Choosing an 
Occupation.” How much of it has been heeded is another matter, for advice, you 
know, is something like medicine—it is easier given than taken. Tie subject, 
however, is certainly an important one, as it must necessarily bear an intimate 
relation to our well-being and usefulness. I can only think of one other 
choice that almost anywhere outside of Indiana is likely to affect us more 
seriously and intimately, and that is the choice of a wife. 

With reference to a partner for life, I suppose that in this country it is 
almost always a voluntary choice. Although when we look upon some couples 
that appear to be so much more married than mated, it seems difficult to 
imagine this to be true. With regard to our occupation, however, I doubt 
whether in some instances it is altogether a matter of choice. With some of 
us we are, as it were, caught up in a current of circumstances, and either pas- 
sively drift into our occupation, or are violently driven upon it by a force, or 
combination of forces, which we are almost powerless to resist. Still, in most 
instances, there is to some extent an element of voluntary choice, and to those 
who may be asking for themselves or for their children in what pursuit they 
would be most likely to find profitable and agreeable employment, allow me to 
present a few thoughts showing some of the advantages of agriculture as an 
occupation. 

There are some things about farming, concerning which, we would all have 
the same opinion. We should all agree, for example, that it is a very neces- 
sary vocation. There are some occupations whose influence is evil, and society 
could better get along without them,—occupations in which men are employed 
to the injury of their fellowmen. There are others again that although bene- 
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ficial might be dispensed with better than farming, because they are not 
fundamental. The merchant and the lawyer, the doctor and the minister, the 
teacher, and even the politician have their use, and must always find a place 
in all well regulated communities. 

We want the messenger of the gospel to remind us of our higher relations 
and direct us in the heavenward way. We want the teacher to mould the 
plastic mind of youth. We want the lawyer to help us out when we get into 
a bad scrape. And the good doctor, too, who is ever so much more useful 
since he stopped bleeding in the old-fashioned way, and only bleeds our pocket- 
book a little now and then; and a good right he has to do it, for he tells you 
more about how to preserve your health and keep disease away, than a whole 
generation of them used todo. And how could we do without the politician ; 
we should never know, if he did not tell us, the terrible danger we were in and 
how certainly our country would be ruined if he should not be elected. Still, 
when you come to place these occupations alongside of that of the men whose 
labor feeds and clothes us, you will conclude that important as they all are to 
society, we might possibly get along without some of them better than we 
could get along without the farmer. Thus we should all agree that farming 
is a very necessary vocation, and that it is vitally fundamental, all the other 
industries being dependent upon it. It is also in itself the direct means of 
support to a larger portion of the human family than all other occupations 
combined. It is not, however, with reference to the general good, that we 
propose to discuss the occupation of farming, but with reference to the indi- 
vidual. What it is to the man who engages in it as alife work. What it 
requires of him in the way of muscle and brain, of thought and energy, of 
care and effort, and what it is likely to give him in return for this; in its 
influence upon his manhood, in the usefulness of his life, and the material 
comforts and rewards that it renders, as compared with the returns that other 
occupations yield. These are matters upon which we may have almost as 
many different opinions as there are individuals present. 

Let us then consider briefly. First, some of the things that are required on 
the part of one who would be likely to engage successfully in farming; and 
secondly, what return he will be likely to receive for his well-directed industry. 

First, then, I observe that in order to obtain the best results in farming, a 
knowledge of the principles of agriculture is necessary, together with a skillful 
application of them. This is none the less true because some so-called ignor- 
ant men have been very successful as farmers. We have known such men; 
they could hardly write their signature; but, although they were almost as 
ignorant of what books contained as the team they drove, they were men 
remarkably endowed in some other ways. Sharp, shrewd observers in regard 
to cause and effect, and of such indomitable energy and unwearied industry 
as to make up in large measure for the disadvantages under which they 
labored, because of their ignorance of the principles which underlie their 
occupation. 

The time, however, has gone by when it is necessary to enter into an argu- 
meut with those who consider farming a business requiring mere strength of 
muscle, and as having nothing to do with the principles of natural science. 
When you look upon the plate of fruit upon your table, whether it be apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, strawberries, or many other kinds that might be named, 
to what but the application of the principles of science are you indebted for 
that luscious fruit? What has made thedifference between those sleek, quiet, 
contented looking hogs that you now keep, and those cadaverous ones of for- 
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mer times, that would eat their way through the corn crib and squeal for 
more? Why, the observation and application of the principles of natural 
science has made the difference. 

This it is that has given us our improved breeds of cattle, horses, and 
sheep; our improved vegetables and fruit; our improved implements of hus- 
bandry by which we can accomplish more than four times the labor we 
formerly could. Why, the man who has nothing but a sneer for what he 
terms book farming, and who claims that science has nothing todo with farm- 
ing or farming with science, does not know what he is talking about, and to - 
him the occupation will always be one of drudgery and poorly requited toil. 
Now suppose we were to turn over to a race of savages, all our improved 
cereals, and vegetables, and fruits, and sheep, and cattle; let them have the 
same soil that we have, would not all the advance that has been made soon 
disappear; some varieties would die out and others revert to their wild condi- 
tion. In other words, those fruits of the earth, and domestic animals, which 
it is the object of agriculture to produce and approximate toward their most 
perfect forms, can only beimproved by men who are themselves in an advanced 
state of cultivation. ‘The idea that any ignorant dolt can make a successful 
farmer neyer had an existence except in the brainless head of such a dolt. 
That man will attain the best results, all other things being equal, who 
best understands the principles of his occupation, who studies and reduces to 
practice the most advanced ideas on the subject, so far as his soil and circum- 
stances will permit. Just as the laws that govern and influence navigation 
must be understood by the mariner, so must the laws that relate to the wants 
and susceptibilities of the soil be understood by the farmer. As well might 
the former commit himself and his vessel on the pathless ocean without com- 
pass or chart and say, I am going to be practical and feel my way instead of 
trusting to book-learning, as for the farmer in his calling to ignore the princi- 
ples that relate to the fertility of his soil and the improvement of his products. 
We admit that theory alone is as dead and useless as faith without works. We 
must haye practice. But this is not more true in regard to farming than in 
regard to other pursuits. What is the practice of law or medicine or 
mechanics but the application of the principles, as laid down in the books, to 
the details of the business. The lawyer who is ignorant of books, and who has 
no well defined principles to apply, is not the man to whom you would commit 
your case. ‘The farmer sustains the same relation to his farm that the lawyer 
does to his client, or we might better say, that the physician does to his 
patient, regulating his food, directing his exercise, and so restoring his 
impaired vitality; therefore, a- knowledge of the principles of agriculture, and 
a skilful application of those principles to his individual circumstances, is 
demanded of him who would be a successful farmer. 

Time will not permit me to point out the almost endless variety of instances 
in which it might be shown that skill in the application of the principles that 
relate to farming is constantly demanded, and is of the very first importance. 
There are peculiarities of soil and climate of which he must be a close observer 
with a view to adapt his fertilizers and methods of tillage to meet their require- 
ments. Hach locality has its peculiar relations to market, that might be 
profitably considered with reference to a rotation of crops, or with reference to 
Special crops. A systematic arrangement and proper division of work will 
materially affect the results accomplished within a given time. Like the 
painter, who, on being asked what he mixed his paints with, answered 
‘‘brains,’’ so the farmer will find as much need of brains in the pursuit of 
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his occupation as any other man. The farmer cannot bury his mistakes out 
of sight like the doctor; they remain above ground where they are seen and 
known by all men. Having thus briefly spoken of what agriculture demands 
of him who engages in it, let us now notice what it has to give him in return: 

First, with regard to the money there is in it. As we are sometimes accused 
of worshiping the almighty dollar, I thought I might as well put this first. 
“« Money answereth all things,’’ says the proverb. That is not quite true, but, 
after all, we cannot get along without money, and I would advise you to keep 
away from any occupation that hasn’t any money, if it were necessary to give 
any such advice. 

If the farmer’s occupation does not yield a fair remuneration for the 
thought, and care, and toil that he bestows upon it, then it is not the calling 
ing that I should recommend, nor the one that you would be likely to choose. 
I think, however, it can be shown that farming properly conducted will yield, 
as compared with other occupations, a fair return in money, while the risk of 
loss and failure is incomparably less in this than in most other pursuits. 
Because some farmers do not make anything is no proof that nothing can be 
made at farming unless it can be shown that the cause of failure is not in the 
man but in the occupation. Although as a class farmers are an industrious, 
frugal people, yet there are to be found idle, shiftless, worthless farmers who 
neither achieve nor deserve success. Yet even they manage to live along in a 
kind of a way, and are generally able to indulge in the luxury of tobacco and 
plenty of time to smoke it, and of keeping two or three dogs to prey upon their 
neighbor’s sheep or pick up their living in some other disreputable way, (7. e. 
the dogs, I mean, not the men) ; but to the industrious, intelligent cultivators 
of the soil, agriculture is not niggardly in the reward she renders for all such 
well directed industry. In this new country of ours being so rapidly developed, 
sometimes the return from the investment of capital is out of all proportion 
as compared with ordinary gains. We are too apt to leave out of considera- 
tion the elemeut of hazard and uncertainty connected with such investments, 
and thinking only of the rapid gain, the mind is apt to become distracted and 
unsettled and so unfitted for those steady business habits that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred constitute the foundation of financial success. Farming does 
not hold out this prospect of rapid gain, neither on the other hand does it 
inyolve the risk of moral and financial ruin which environ and so frequently over- 
whelm the great schemers and speculators of the day. Wealth that is gained 
without labor is often squandered without wisdom, while that which is acquired 
by industry is preserved with care and expended with judgment. I have been 
through most of the older settled counties of this State and find that a very 
large proportion of the wealth of these counties is in the hands of the farmers. 
As a rule, the men employed in mercantile business do not become rich. In 
conversation with one of the leading merchants of Detroit a short time ago I 
got a sort of inside view of matters. I had just been conducted through the 
establishment; five floors all occupied with goods; nearly a hundred persons 
employed. In conversation with this gentleman in his private office I remarked 
that before I should assume such a care and responsibility as he had I should 
want to be pretty certain that I could make in about ten years all the money I 
should want during the rest of my life. He replied that in view of past 
experience the prospect was not very encouraging. “I could,’’ said he, ‘‘show 
you to-day a number of men who were among the leading merchants of this 
city ten years ago, who are now working for a daily pittance behind the desks of 
the men who are the merchants of to-day; who of us may be there ten years 
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from now of course we cannot tell, but it is among the possibilities to which 
we can look forward.”’ 

It is difficult to show just what the profits of the farmer are on any given 
piece of labor. We might, as is sometimes done, take a giver field and crop, 
estimate the cost of seed, cultivation, harvesting, and marketing, and com- 
pare it with the value of the crop. That, however, is not very satisfactory 
unless we could have the actual account as kept accurately by the farmer him- 
self. Such an account to the farmer must be of great value, as in a few years 
he would know, with almost a certainty, what he could raise most profitably, 
and what it was better for him not to try to raise at all. 

On general principles we may assert that the margin of profit in farming 
will depend, as in other occupations, on the order of talent devoted to it and 
the capital employed in it. Judging from the practice of the average farmer, 
we think he has a good deal to learn yet on both of these points. ‘I'he old 
adage so frequently quoted as though it were a self-evident truth, ‘‘ He that 
by the plow would thrive, himself must either hold or drive,’’ is, in my 
opinion, a piece of unmitigated nonsense. It is a part of the old absurdity 
that farming simply means manual labor. A man might drive a team or hold 
a plow excellently, and yet be destitute of nearly every quality that would con- 
stitute a good farmer; just as a man might be an expert in the manipulations 
of setting type, and yet be entirely unfit to conduct a newspaper successfully. 
Ability to perform some manual or mechanical operation is a very convenient 
thing to have; it is not, however, of much importance in estimating the fitness 
of a man for the successful conduct of any business enterprise, whether it be 
a farm, a factory, or a mercantile establishment. More than that, a man 
who is going to conduct such an enterprise, must be better employed. He can- 
not afford to spend his time in mere manual operations, that he can hire done 
for from one to two dollars per day. Your return will be in proportion to 
what you give, and as you give. Does not your occupation as well as the 
Bible teach you that what a man soweth that shall he also reap? That and 
not something else. If you have nothing higher to give your farm than mere 
manual labor, it will yield just about what manual labor is worth in the labor 
market, and you must be content to live on that, not because your farm has 
nothing better to give, but because you have nothing better to give your farm. 
Give it the enthusiasm of one who loves his occupation. Give it the best 
intellectual service of which you are capable, leading you to the wisest possible 
adaptation of means to ends, and with liberal hand it will shower upon you the 
ampler reward of that higher service. 

Whether you agree with me in this position or not, did time permit I could 
refer you to a great number and variety of incidents in the actual work of the 
farm, abundantly proving the truth of what I say. I can remember when 
every one considered it necessary to keep hogs till they were about eighteen 
months old before converting them into pork. Why? Simply because they did | 
not give it thought enough to find out whether it paid or not, or whether there 
might be a better way. Bye and bye somebody did give the matter thought, 
and by careful investigation and experiment established the fact that about 
one-half that time of keeping will yield the largest profit, thus saving the cost 
and trouble of wintering and having a larger margin of profit than before. 
We can all remember when four or five pounds of wool to a fleece was con- 
sidered very good, and six was something quite remarkable. Now, as the 
result of knowledge and intelligent systematic effort, the weight of fleece 
in many flocks has been more than doubled, and the margin of profit more 
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than proportionately increased. What would our fathers have thought of the 
prices obtained for some of these animals for breeding purposes? We see the 
same increase in the margin of profit, resulting from more intelligent hus- 
bandry, in the production of beef and dairy products. When I was a boy I 
used to hear it frequently said that there was just a penny a day, between the 
man who kept his coat on and the man who took his coat off, and it was in 
favor of the man who kept his coat on. But, many of these people had the 
idea, as some have still, that the man who took off his coat worked, and the 
man who kept it on did not. This is wrong; men work as hard with their 
coats on as men do who take them off, only it is a different kind of work, and 
it is the work that brings the largest return every time. I think it is safe to 
say that there is more than a dollar a day, take the world over, between the 
man who works with his coat on and the man who works with it off, in favor 
of the former. Remember, I am not speaking of the ¢dler, but the worker 
who keeps it on. 

The margin of profit in farming will also be in proportion to the amount 
of capital judiciously employed. I have known some farmers who, in other 
respects, had excellent practical ideas, but whose practice in regard to the use 
of capital did much to prevent a larger success. As soon as they made a little 
beyond their immediate wants, they would put it out at interest. Well, per- 
haps you will say a little money out at interest surely isn’t a very damaging 
thing. Of course, in itself considered, it is a very good thing, but it might be 
worth while for some people to ask whether there is not something better. 
Whether there is not a bank on their own farm in which that money could be 
made to yield a larger dividend ; or better still, whether some of it might not 
be better employed in improving the minds and manners of the members of 
the home circle, fitting them to mingle in society with the intelligent and 
refined. We see comparatively few farms on which a more liberal outlay of 
capital, if made judiciously, could fail greatly to increase both the pleasure 
and the profit of the labor expended upon them. 

Capital is as truly the sinew of farming as of war. The successful mer- 
chant or manufacturer rarely diverts his profits from his business. He is not 
ambitious to become a money lender as soon as his transactions leave a surplus 
of profit. He generally adds it to his original investment. Increases his 
business or improves his methods, carries a larger stock, employs more hands, 
or purchases improved machinery, and as he can afford it, adding to the com- 
fort and elegance of his home, adapting it more perfectly to the best and 
noblest development and culture of his family. Why should not the farmer 
do likewise? He should expend each year a liberal portion of the profits 
derived from the products of the farm in such permanent improvements as 
the erection of necessary buildings, the repair of those already on the farm, 
the improvement of stock, the reclamation of some piece of waste land, the 
drainage of some wet field, or the fertilization of an impoverished one, or 
something that will add to the beauty and comfort of home. In short, what- 
ever will add to the pleasure of the home life, or to the taste, convenience, and 
profit of the farm, The return from such investments will yield something 
better even than ten per cent. Such a bank will always be able to declare a 
dividend, and not be subject to stoppage or revulsion. In all business enter- 
prises capital is power, and I should like to see it enforced on the mind of 
every farmer that its employment is as necessary to the successful pursuit of 
agriculture as in mercantile and mechanical pursuits, and will be likely to 
prove as profitable financially. Under the present conditions of farming, 
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brought about in large measure by the settlement of the extensive prairies of 
the west, and the great advance which has been made in farm implements and 
machinery, giving us an immense quantity of farm products at a greatly 
reduced cost of production, it is hardly possible to have large profits on a 
small farm. So that the old idea of the most perfect conditions of rural life 
being represented by a ‘‘small farm well tilled,’’ must give place to the idea 
of a ‘‘large farm well tilled.” This is more emphatically true of farming in 
the west than in the east. Yet, the most advanced agriculturists of the east 
fully recognize this fact. 

Prof. Sanborn, of New Hampshire, speaking of extensive farming, says: 
‘* Large profits are the product only of an extended business under low prices 
in farming as elsewhere. Large leases have given a rich tenantry to England, 
while ten-acre farms have clothed the French peasants with wooden shoes. 
The policy by which we have lost for a long period (that is the policy of the 
‘small area well tilled ’’) is obviously not the one to pursue further. I would 
till, instead of 10 to 15 per cent of the possible arable land of the farm, 50 
per cent at lowest, and thence on, governed by circumstances, up to 60, 70, 
80, 90, or even 100 per cent of such land, always including clover as one of 
the rotation of crops. In order to secure the materials of fertility, I would 
feed well-bred early maturity animals on home-grown and purchased foods, 
rich in the elements of plant food. I would use large amounts of purchased 
chemicals, give thorough tillage, adopt a system of rotation of crops, and 
substitute machinery for hand-labor as far as practicable. This policy will 
multiply the gross revenue of our farms from three to five times.’’ 

When we remember that only a very small percentage of the men who turn 
to mercantile pursuits are successful—some claim not more than four per 
cent—the farmer’s slow but sure accumulations are not to be despised. The 
young men who leave the farm for other occupations, and the older men who © 
sell their farms and go into business, expecting speedier and larger gains, fre- 
quently find only too late that they have made a fatal mistake. 

Among the varied range of occupations I know of none that furnish better 
opportunities for man’s development, both physically and mentally, than 
farming. I believe that in any legitimate calling he may preserve his integ- 
rity and develop his manhood, and a man’s occupation, so long as itisa 
legitimate one, may not have so much influence upon his character as is some- 
times supposed. Every such occupation, however, probably has its advantages 
and disadvantages as aschool of character. Whatever our calling is, we probably 
find in it some things that foster and some that impede the growth of our 
better nature—some helps to be thankful for in the development of a true 
manhood and womanhood, and some hindrances to be overcome. 

One of the essential conditions to our best development is a sound body, 
therefore the most healthful occupation, all other things being equal, is the 
best. It is generally admitted that the average health of the farming com- 
munity is better than that of other classes. This is one advantage which the 
farmer has in the pursuit of manhood over others. It is much easier for one 
whose circulation is perfect, whose digestion is sound, and whose nerves are 
steady, to be a man among men, than one who is neryous, thin-blooded, or 
dyspeptic. Some one has well said, ‘‘ The profession of agriculture is more 
favorable to the entire development of the human faculties, to the unfolding 
and perfecting of this physical, this intellectual, this moral and immortal 
being, which God has given us, than any other employment. It imparts vigor 
to the body and to the mind, leaving the soul free from feverish excitements, 
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to embitter, as it were, with its growth the lessons which nature teaches; in 
fine, it is capable of ministering most successfully of all arts and of all occu- 
pations, to wealth, to intelligence, and to virtue.’’ This is becoming more 
and more true as time goes on, for every improvement in farm implements 
and methods of operation takes away so much of the drudgery of farming. 

Many of the ideas entertained of the desirability of an occupation are, I 
think, a sad perversion of nature. ‘The prevalence and intensity of the desire 
to obtain some position in the service of the government, as manifested on 
occasions that call forth the least hope of realizing anything, is really appall- 
ing. There is scarcely a position in the gift of any State officer or Board, or 
Legislature, from a janitor up to a U. 8. Senator, but what the applicants for 
it will be numbered by tens and even by hundreds. It matters little what the 
position is, there is the same scramble for almost any office. Of these positions 
it may be said generally, that they are among the least favorable to the devel- 
opment of character. The young man who happens to be the successful com- 
petitor for a clerkship in one of the State offices, thinks he has drawn a prize, 
and he is truly envied by those who failed to get the position for themselves. But 
watch that young man year after year. He becomes a sort of machine, he 
fairly freezes to the capitol. The heaven of his ambition is to retain the office 
that has proved the sepulchre of his powers. The hell of his fears is the 
dread of losing it. 

I have heard the late Senator Chandler say that if he had ason he would 
rather give him eighty acres of land in Michigan, than any official position in 
the government, and the more I know of these official positions the more I 
think he was right. I sometimes think that many of us sustain about the 
same relation to farming that our first parents did to the garden of Hden. 
In youth we go out with light hearts from the rural home, in the hope of 
finding some imaginary pleasure and satisfaction which its quiet humdrum 
life has failed to furnish. But as we grow old, there is a light and warmth 
upon the recollection of these first homes, and we see attractions in farm life 
that in our youth we failed to see, and we would fain go back to farming, but 
some flaming sword, it may be poverty, or ambition, or a sense of unfitness, 
keeps us out from that garden of the Lord. 


HOME LIFE. 


BY E. J. MAC EWAN. 
[Spoken at Cassopolis, Berlin, and Greenville. ] 


The world is slow to recognize and record the influence of our every day 
home life on national life and character. Charles Knight, in his popular his- 
tory of England, makes the elements of national life seven,—civil and mili- 
tary transactions, religion, government and laws, national industry, art, 
science, and literature, manners and customs, and the social condition of the 
masses. In all this great muster and parade of wisdom and folly, strength 
and weakness, wealth and poverty; war with its pagentry of horrors; the long 
procession of dynasties and kings, nobles and statesmen, prelates and priests ; 
the grand array of churches and cathedrals, rites, and ceremonies; the grand 
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concourse of lawgivers, judges, and jurists; the rise of arts and industries; 
the triumphs of literature and science; the frivolities of fashion; the magnifi- 
cence of architecture ; the prerogative of nobility and royalty,—in this seven- 
fold narrative through eighteen centuries, domestic life within the peaceful 
cottage, advancing in purity, power, and intelligence, has not been accorded a 
place among those influences which mould national life. Yet here men and 
women are trained for life’s solemn duties and large responsibilities; its lofty 
aims and vast endeavors. Here poets receive their lyres. Here chieftains are 
girded for victorious conflict. Here rulers are inaugurated for the obedience 
of mankind. It may be denied by some that Adam was the first man; woman 
suffragists confer that distinction upon Eve; evolutionists on the anthropoid 
tailless ape; but some things taught in the standard book from which we get 
the notion that Adam was the first man, and which is the source of all that is 
worthy in our civilization, cannot be argued away. Among these is the sanctity 
of the home relations. In the quality of the homes of a nation abides the 
nation’s destiny. If they are the nurseries of manly and womanly virtue, 
schools of thrift, economy, and culture, their natural outcome and expression 
will be a just and free government, and pure, liberal, social institutions. The 
loves and delights of such homes afford the best rewards and sweetest consola- 
tions of life. But few persons will deny their indebtedness for all that is 
valuable in their condition or character to the influences clustering around 
their cradles. Wherever is planted a true home there is a bulwark of the 
State and a conservator of the best interests of society. Nothing can be sub- 
stituted for it. The nation rises and falls in character as its homes rise and 
fall. In the struggle after ideal home life is to be found the solution of more 
of the tgly problems, social, moral, and political confronting this generation 
than anywhere else. 

Now, to one who has no off-hand, fluent, authoritative opinion on beet- 
sugar, ensilage, Russian politics, hog-cholera, predestination, potato bugs, or 
the presidential prospects for *84;—while specialists are showing you the 
profits of short-horns, long-horns, and no-horns, (skipping horns behind the 
screen); the best way to cultivate blue-grass, bog-grass, quack-grass, and grass 
widows; the sure way of turning earth, air, water, and smoke into wealth; of 
getting to congress and bossing the railroads; it occurs to one whom the 
State Board of Agriculture sends out to address you, whether he can or not, 
that a few homely, home-made thoughts on the exceedingly homely theme of 
‘‘Home Life’? will not be inappropriate. It is an old subject. It may have 
been the theme of vigorous discussion immediately after the devil stole into 
Adam’s and Eve’s primitive but luxurious abode, and that enterprising pair 
gave up gardening and went out into the world to engage in general agricult- 
ure and raise Cain. It has been a topic common to press, pulpit, and rostrum, 
undying and exhaustless. It has created more fiction, sung more songs, 
uttered more maxims, and inspired more eloauence than any other topic; still 
we never tire of it. Love is renewed every day, and nome is renewed with it. 
Yet with all the literature and talk on home, few have any adequate idea of 
what it really is, as an institution. Certainly, it is to a few, a reminder of 
life’s purest joys, best friendships and holiest aspirations. But it is recognized 
by many, merely as a house divided into apartments, containing a suitable 
number of tables and chairs, chamber furniture, and edibles,—a place to eat 
and sleep in, and that only: a sort of private lodging-house where, for con- 
venience or economy, people board themselves. This conception of a home as 
a convenience, however charming, as a comfort however delightful, as a luxury 
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however elegant, is very inadequate. This classes it with the nest of the bird, 
the den of the fox, and the cave of the hyena. In the humblest cottage there 
is much which the eye does not reach. Bench, table, and bed are not the only 
furniture. The hearth has another fire than that which warms the body. 
Fancies and impulses are there working through the inspiration of love. The 
heart cannot live in a place purely material. The animal man is not to be 
tamed and fed only: but the glorious spirit within him is to receive its share of 
life and culture from the economy which surrounds him, and mature itself for 
its awaiting destiny. 

Although much of home happiness depends on the externals of home, the 
construction of houses, adaptation to climate, arrangements for heating, ven- 
tilating, cooking, bathing, and all that has to do with animal life; these 
things must be left to the tender mercy of architects, and to the length of the 
bank account. A few hints, however, on such of these topics as most affect 
the inner life of home, may be given. Farmers possess a great advantage over 
most other classes in owning their homes. Fcr this reason home topics ought 
to be especially interesting to farmers. The possession of real estate confers 
upon a man dignity and an air of substantialness. - ‘‘ Who trusteth a man that 
hath no house, and skippeth from city to city? Lo, the wary landlord asketh 
him to pay in advance; and if he seeketh private hospitality, behold man 
turneth him over to the police asa beggar and tramp.’ There is greater 
respectability in one’s own house twenty feet square and built of logs, than in 
arented mansion. Little houses may be the abode of refined people, who 
choose to surround themselves there with the comforts of life, rather than let 
happiness shiver on the cold stair of ideality. It is a good, healthy idea, that 
any one who can afford to marry can afford to buy a home. 

There is more danger of having too large a house than too small a one; 
and farmers are quite as liable to make this mistake in planning a new house 
or re-building an old one, as other people. They forget that the Tower of 
Babel on the plain of Shinar, was planned on too grand a scale; that the con- 
tractors couldn’t pay up, and the workmen struck; and we, of to-day, experi- 
ence some of the disastrous results of that strike, when trying to communicate 
with Scandanavian, or Teutonic, or Hibernian help. It wasn’t disappoint- 
ment in love that made Solomon cry out in anguish, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities! 
All is vanity.’’ It was the expense of that gorgeous edifice 


“ On Mount Moriah 
Hard by Jerusalem.” 


France was thrown into bankruptcy by Versailles, and George Francis Train 
rendered impecunious by his magnificent tavern in Omaha. It is infinitely 
better to build snug cottages and save snug sums for furniture. Let extrava- 
gance and ostentation yield to comfort. A similar mistake is often made in 
furnishing. In many houses the parlor is the only well furnished room. The 
chamber, the dining-room, and the kitchen are expertly defrauded for show— 
simply to please a few morning callers or evening visitors. A happy, healthy 
domestic life demands, above all, that the home arrangements should have 
reference exclusively to the family. It is the family dwelling, the family 
world. He is a fool who mortgages fireside and table and slumber to the 
omnivorous public. Welcome friends to your homes, and honor them with 
generous hospitality, but let fashion, etiquette, and society be subordinate to 
home comfort and home-bred excellence. 

When real comfort and happiness can be had for a small price people are 
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not wise who pay great prices for being wretched. There is no longer any 
reason why farmers should not have intellectual and cultivated homes. They 
possess all the sensibilities and capabilities of refinement which characterize 
humanity. Their boys and girls are just as susceptible to wholesome home 
influences and education as any. If while the country was new they have been 
too busy laying the foundations of future fortunes, to study outward bearing 
and inward culture, now, when our country has reached her majority, they 
may begin to decorate homes and refine manners. They have the foundation 
for the finest manners in the world,—good sense, justice, kind hearts, quick 
perception, and chivalry toward the weak. These qualities ought to bear fruit. 

However, well planned and well furnished houses are not the only essen- 
tials to happy home life. There can be but imperfect enjoyment without 
good health, kind feeling, good fellowship and cultured manners. Science 
and art may invent splendid modes of illuminating the apartments of opu- 
lence, but these are poor and worthless compared with the glorious sunlight 
poured freely and impartially into all our windows; so the common lights of 
reason, and conscience, and love, and courtesy are of more worth and dignity 
than the rare possessions which fortune gives the favored few. Wives and 
children want something besides full purses and good sentiments, fine horses 
in gilded harness, silks and jewelry; even a flea-bitten lap-dog and a sickly 
geranium in the window will not suffice. They want attention, counsel, 
sympathy, heart-succor and heart-support, intellectual and spiritual culture. 
If they do not have these, who can wonder if home is a place of disorder 
and distress? ‘‘ He that provideth not for his own household hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.’’ 

In his eagerness to acquire wealth the average American sacritices health 
and comfort. He takes insufficient sleep, pays too little attention to his food 
and personal appearance, has no time for recreation, or mental and spiritual 
growth, and he demands of his family the same sacrifice. Now in regard 
to sleep: 

“ The innocent sleep: 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care; 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath; 


Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course; 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast ;” 


If Ben Franklin ever uttered the dictum, ‘‘Six hours sleep for a man, seyen 
for a woman, and eight for a fool,” he ought to have taken the full eight 
hours. Lying in bed for laziness is one thing, but defrauding the body of its 
needed rest is quite another. There may be intemperance in early rising. 
Take time by the forelock is well enough ; but if you take it by the fetlock it won’ t 
kick! The fine Durham steers which you are fattening for the fair, you do not 
punch up at four o’clock in the morning with a pitchfork, and then offer 
them frozen turnips and marsh hay! Aren’t children as worthy of physical 
culture as steers? Isn’t a wife worthy of as much restful sleep? More women 
are broken down by a lack of sleep, than in any other way. Sleep is as essen- 
tial as food to vigorous health. ‘Thrift on the farm, as anywhere else, depends 
on physical vigor; and sound sleep is the best preventive for disease as well as 
the most effective medicine for irritability of temper, peevishness, and uneasi- 
ness of any kind. ‘The bed and its surroundings, then, should receive careful 
attention. The farmer who has authority at home, who has a set time for 
going to bed, the sooner after nine o’clock the better, when every member of 
the household shall be ready for the main business of the night, no matter 
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what is going on at the lodge, hall, ball, temperance club, or prayer meeting, 
may sing: 
“ Barth has no sorrows that sleep cannot cure.” 


This is item number one, for health at home. Number two has a poetical 

introduction : 
* Oh hours of all hours most blessed upon earth, 
Blessed hours of our dinners! * * * 
We may live without poetry, music, and art; 
We may live without conscience, and live without heart ; 
We may live without friends; we may live without books; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books; what is knowledge but grieving? 
He may live without hope; what is hope but deceiving ? 
He may live without love; what is passion but pining ? 
But where is the man that can live without dining?” 

Energy, happiness, virtue, and religion depend very largely upon the condi- 
tion of the stomach. Prof. Blot, who, in magazines and lectures, taught how 
to fry, roast, boil, bake, steam, and eat, was a real missionary of economy, 
health, temperance, longevity, and home happiness. Dyspepsia converts 
angels into bull-dogs, and the liver complaint makes seraphs porcupines. 
Good bread and tight buttons will do a thousand times more for home happi- 
ness than Latin, literary clubs, and high art, together. 

The intellectual Hazlett wrote his love: ‘‘I never adore you so much as 
when sitting down with you to boiled mutton and hot potatoes”’ What wife 
doesn’t know that the way into the man’s heart or pocket is through the 
stomach ? Good digestion—good deeds. A well-fed man reasons better, 
loves more warmly, gives more generously, prays more fervently, and is gen- 
erally more agreeable than a starveling. As a moral institution, then, and a 
factor in domestic bliss, even so common-place a thing as victuals must be 
accorded a high place. ‘‘Let us eat and drink well, lest to-morrow we die.’’ 
Eating may not be the highest kind of enjoyment. We may not be ready to 
adopt the sentiment: 

“ Better far than arts esthetic, 
Crewel-work and peacock fans, 


Are these studies diatetic, 
Carried on mid pots and pans. 


This is woman’s true position, 
In the kitchen’s inmost nook, 

And a lady’s noblest mission 
Is to cook;” 


but an oyster-stew, or a chicken-pie is a very good thing when well made. 
Away with the brown-bread and pea soup philosophy of Graham & Co., who 
condemn all the delicious dishes which tickle the palate. An old Scotch min- 
ister, after a wretchedly cooked meal, retired gloomily to his study, and, when 
a brother dominie called, was found dismally absorbed in his sermon for the 
next Sunday. 

‘And hoo is the warld wi ye to-day?”’ asked the new comer. 

*¢ Hyerybody will be dommed,’’ was the gloomy answer. 

‘*Hech, mon; your no weel in the stummich,’’? answered his friend. 
‘Come and sup wi the wife and bairns.”’ 

The minister went and enjoyed a delightful repast. After supper, as he sat 
over a moderate glass of toddy, his friend asked cheerily: 

** Hoo is it wi ye noo?’”’ 
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‘We'll all be saved,’’ was the reply; ‘‘all but oor cook. She maun be 
dommed !”’ 

Roast turkey was not designed wholly for sinners. An Englishman can’t fight 
without beef in his stomach; no more can you plow. Let white-livered, hatchet- 
faced, thin-blooded, scrawny reformers eat their sawdust puddings, and take short 
sleep on plank beds; but on the farms, let perfect, physical manhood and 
womanhood, with the amiability and virtue which accompany good health be 
encouraged with good, varied, and abundant diet, and not have their pluck and 
courage knocked out of them by a thin diet of theories and milk. We may 
indulge in reasonable thanksgiving that among farmers’ wives the sallow, skinny, 
salaratus-fed sisterhood is almost extinct, and in their places stand a hale, 
hearty company, who are bound to live on the fat of the land, and sell only 
what they can’t use themselves; who have, at least, time, taste, and means to 
array themselves in something better than a skimp cotton gown, and gladly 
make some concessions to hair-dressing; who take time to read something in 
addition to the bible, and avow a purpose to have a somewhat easier time than 
the farm team ! 

Personal habits of different members of the family greatly affect home life. 
Uncleanliness of body and impurity of mind are equally damaging. Dr. Hol- 
land says: ‘*‘A young man is not fit for life until he is clean,—pure, clean, 
and healthy, body and soul, with no filth about his person or clothing; no 
tobacco in his mouth, no whisky in his stomach, no oath on his tongue, no 
snuff in his nose, and no thought in his heart which would send him sneaking 
into darkness from the presence of good women.’’ We may condemn T. De- 
Witt Talmage’s gymnastics and yet breathe a fervent amen to the following 
in one of his recent sermons: 

‘*You all know what botanists describe as nicotiana. You know it as the 
inspiring, elevating, emparadising, nerve-shattering, dyspepsia-breeding, 
health-destroying tobacco. I shall not be offensively personal on this subject, 
for you nearly all use it. You say that God made it, and itis good. Yes; it 
is good to kill moths, to kill ticks on sheep and lice on cows; to strangle all 
kinds of vermin, to fumigate pestiferous places. You say God created it for 
some particular use. Yes; so he did henbane, and nux vomica, and copperas, 
and belladonna, and all those poisons. You say men live to be old who use it. 
Yes; in the sense that the man lasted well who was pickled. Smokers are 
turned into smoked livers. It creates unnatural thirst. The way that leads 
down to a drunkard’s grave and a drunkard’s hell is strewn thick with tobacco 
leayes. That man is not thoroughly converted who has not only got his heart 
clear but his mouth clean. Let those men who smoke go to the horse shed. 
I can name three eminent clergymen who died of cancer in the mouth, an evil 
caused by their tobacco. ‘There has been many a clergyman whose tombstone 
was all covered up with eulogy who ought to have had an inscription, ‘ Killed 
by too much cayendish.’? Some smoke until the room is blue, their spirits are 
blue, the world is blue. If you smoke cheap tobacco I want to tell you why 
it is cheap. It is a mixture of burdock, lamp-black, sawdust, colt’s foot, 
plantain leaves, fuller’s earth, lime, salt, and a little tobacco.”’ 

If it is trne that ‘‘ cleanliness is akin to godliness,’’ we must visit the bath 
conscientiously, and sedulously cultivate clean finger nails, sleek boots, and 
change of linen. In any home where the husband and brothers go. about 
smelling of the stall and pig sty, and the untidy wife and daughters appear 
habitually in shabby attire, with hair flying, you may expect to hear snapping, 
snarling, scolding, and find sullenness, petulance, and selfishness. Home is 
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made the rag-bag of all ill humors, caprices, and wretched moods. For 
strangers, a chair may be shoved over the rent in the carpet, a tidy flung on 
the ragged edge of the cushion, a book dropped on the ink-stained table- 
spread, and the frouzy head brushed; sullenness may be wreathed with 
smiles, and shriveled old autumn may bloom instantly into rosy May ;—but 
home is not for strangers. Many homes are full of love and sunshine for 
visitors, and all gloom and ugliness for the ones for whom they exist. A little 
decoration of rooms, and a little personal decoration on the part of mothers, 
wives, and danghters, willdo much to make home agreeable and attractive. 
A pleasant word or two, on their part, when the tired, overworked men come 
home, often eats away the raw edge of trouble and awakens a corresponding 
desire to be pleasant and respectful, which characteristics are always accom- 
panied by affection. If cheerfulness and amiability are not cultivated, rudeness, 
roughness, and impatience will be followed by insolence; sweet temper will 
give way to anger and discord; the home circle is no longer attractive and is 
shunned. 

‘* Neatness and tidiness is what makes the farm so attractive and cheery, so 
that children take on good habits as they grow up, so that they won’t want to 
run into the cities and towns to work in shops as soon as they can find a job 
that seems at least cleaner. Young folks think a good deal of good looks. If 
you want your daughters to get good husbands, keep your home looking as if 
they inherited neatness from their fathers and mothers; and don’t expect your 
boy will get a first-class wife to want to live on a slovenly farm.”’ 

Boys leave the farm to their own disadvantage and that of their country. 
While it is not desirable to make farmers against their will of boys who 
obviously have fitness for something else, it is important that they know the 
advantages of farming compared with other pursuits, and that they shall not 
be driven from the farm by unattractive homes and harsh treatment. Seed 
time and harvest never fail; banks and other commercial companies sometimes 
do. A discontented son of a Dutch farmer had voluntarily abandoned his 
paternal roof. His fond mother invoked the aid of a magistrate to recover 
her hopeful scion. ‘‘I don’t understand vy Shon run avay; certainly he got 
everytings he vant mit uns to home. Me unt his fader done all ve could for 
him.’”’ ‘‘ Well, now,’’ says Blackstone, ‘‘ has he any marks by which we could 
identify him?’’ ‘Vell, I should dink, you see, dat all de marks vot I made 
on him mit a bed schlat vile his fader was holdin him across de kitchen taple 
wasn’t all fated out yet, not quvite.”’ 

How many homes are spoiled by worry! The habit of taking things at their 
worst is likely to stick to a person like a coat of tar, and is just about as com- 
fortable and beautiful. Some persons live in a state of perpetual fret. The 
weather is always objectionable; the temperature is never satisfactory. They 
have too much to do, and are driven to death; or too little and have no 
resources. If they are sick, they know that they never shall get well; if they 
are well, they expect soon to be sick. Something is sure to disturb their sleep ; 
their food is never quite to their taste; they have corns which everyone treads 
on, or a toothache which no one recognizes. Their daily work is either 
drudgery, which they hate, or so difficult and complex that they cannot execute 
it. ‘To hear the prolonged recital of their petty woes one would think them 
the most persecuted of mortals, and when people shrink from the disagreeable 
character, their lack of sympathy adds another drop to the cup of trouble. 
Yet these people have no more real cause for repining than the rest of the 
world. \ 
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Of all bores, the worst is he who brings his pills, and plasters, and powders 
into the family room ; who expects the world to stop and listen when he sneezes, 
and who thinks his rheumatism a national concern. How much better to keep 
one’s trouble to himself! If a husband is not kind a wife frets; the home is 
not pleasant ; friends are not cordial; corns ache and joints creak, and things 
seem to be going generally wrong; just bury your sorrow. The place for sad 
and disgusting things is under ground. A sad man, full of sorrow and grief, 
and dying for sympathy, poured his tales of woe into the ears of a tender- 
hearted druggist. ‘‘This will drive thoughts of sorrow and bitter recollection 
from your mind,” said the tender-hearted vender of cures, and put him up a 
little dose of quinine and wormwood, and rhubarb and Epsom salts, and a dash 
of castor oil, and that man forgot his sorrows and couldn’t think of any thing 
in the world except new schemes for getting the taste out of his mouth. 

But even if pater familias is generous, jovial, genial; is willing to recognize 
woman as his equal, and all that poetry about man’s being the oak and woman 
the ivy, as stale, flat, and untrue; never showing his teeth when he is asked 
for ten cents for hairpins or a new gum-ring for the new baby ;—if the wife and 
mother is tidy, industrious, welcoming home tired workers with a smile full 
of sunbeams, and a table full of good victuals; able to make her toilet with- 
out decorations of oxydized spiders, crabs, tarantulas, horsehoes, crocodiles, 
bees, dragon-flies, garter-snakes, shrimps, snails, grasshoppers, graceful eels, 
and pale-eyed oysters ;—if the younger ladies are well versed in farm-house 
economies; radiant in unconscious beauty, the result of no cosmetics; no eyes 
brightened by belladonna, nor cheeks reddened by rouge, nor neck and shoulders 
whitened by pearl powder, nor hands dipped in amandine; beauty not of puffs, 
patches, ready-made blushes and artificial lightening, but the roseate beauty 
of useful employment of a father’s tenderness or a mother’s love, and of inti- 
mate converse with nature, beauty unadorned adorned the most; if their hap- 
piness does not demand 


“ Dentine, coaline, bandoline, vasoline, 
Grenadine, bombazine, cosmoline, gasoline ;” 


if they know chicken from turkey, and butter from oleomargarine; if they 
ayoid onions, or after partaking of that wholesome, nutritious, but strongly 
flavored vegetable, seek for a time the solitude of their private apartments; 
if the boys are models of manliness, never grunting at mother or sisters, nor 
assuming superiority, nor getting mad if they aren’t praised, nor being so 
mean as to fill the parlor wood-box with green black-ash wood Sunday night, 
nor telling your beaux what you’ve said about them, and always showing a 
profound reverence for petticoat government, and feminine intelligence,—with 
all these, home education, and a reasonable attention to the finer amenities, 
may make marvelous improvements in the quality of home. 

Some of the most precious parts of education and development are not 
acquired from books. How do men acquire that practical wisdom called 
experience, or develop that shrewd, solid, practical faculty called common- 
sense? Notso much by books, academies, and the appliances of study, as by 
intercourse with others, and the training of everyday life; by the indirect 
culture and discipline of the street, store, market, church; the constant com- 
munication with the many-sided world; but especially, is this poured by home 
influences into the heart and intellect. 

Mary A. Livermore in a recent address said: ‘*The boy of to-day is not 
receiving the proper home culture. Children slip away from paternal care. 
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This is due to the rigorous, old-time home culture. Education must be incul- 
cateé by the mother. In Wales and England, the character of the mother is 
inquired for as a recommendation for the son. The average boy, noisy, impet- 
uous, detesting home work, bankrupt in education, and a dodger of churches 
and other pious places, yet has a fathomless tenderness for his mother, but he 
wants no spectator. He is characterized by a passionate loyalty to whatever he 
espouses, and a high sense of honor to which appeal can safely be made in 
most cases. One thing in his teaching is imperative—moral purity. Let the 
mother inculcate this with loving care, putting aside false notions of modesty 
and all prudishness. Juet us have done with the belief in the saying, ‘‘Wild oats 
must sometime be sowed.’ He who thus sows must inevitably reap a similar 
harvest. very boy should be trained to respect womanhood. Nothing so 
much adorns manhood as his respect for woman. ‘The boy should be trained 
in politeness. This has a commercial value. He makes his way in the world 
easier for a pleasing address. ‘There is no reason why the boy of to-day should 
not be taught the ordinary rules of etiquette. Good manners are to a man 
what beauty is toa woman. But best of all, train boys in honor, in integrity, 
and trustworthiness. To sum it all up, train the boy into manliness, that 
standard of manliness that combines the strongest virtues with the gentlest 
weakness. Let him be like a hand of iron in a glove of velvet. There is 
nothing higher or nobler than this.” 

The conscientious mother will deem it a duty likewise so to train her girls, 
that they will be courteous, efficient, methodical, and industrious,—so that mar- 
ried or single, they shall be skillful, useful, unselfish women. And in most cases 
where girls do not develop into such women, the fault has been in their home 
training. We need in our homes more of that very precious old-time rever- 
ence toward men and women, that simple courtesy toward the fireside, the 
school-room, and the pulpit, which characterized our earlier New England 
families. We lack respect for manhood, and reverence for what is sacred. 
Our boys grow, too soon, to be young gentlemen, and our girls grow fearfully 
old frightfully soon. ‘These evils can be remedied in only one way, and thatis 
by wholesome home instruction. Society has now so much machinery that we 
are letting it do many of our personal duties. We commit our babies to nurses, 
when every chronic old maid, even Annie Dickinson, confesses that ‘“The 
man or woman who has never loved, hugged, kissed, played with, listened to, 
told stories to, or thoroughly spanked a baby, has missed the cardinal joys of 
life”? We haye good schools. We pay well for them, and think our duty of 
educating the children is done when we commit them to the teacher. Books 
and magazines must do our talking. Sunday-schools are expected to relieve 
us of moral and religious instruction. Thus, one of the evils of modern 
society is the excessive reliance on outside machinery to do the work of home. 
Now, it ought to be a delight to parents to be in constant and active contact 
with the minds of children; to exert their talents in the domestic circle; to 
put their knowledge at the service of the family; to pronounce useful maxims, 
illustrate great truths, give wholesome advice, and inspire laudable ambitions. 
What opportunities for instruction the long, dark, cold, winter-nights bring to 
the farmer’s family! While revellers dance to lively music, amid gay scenes, 
in brilliant halls, we may enjoy a dearer sceue,—the cheerful home fireside, 
instructive books, studious children, and the society of those friends whom the 
heart and experience aknowledge to be true. Here intelligence, sobriety, 
thoughtfulness, and peaceableness may be acquired; and they can be acquired 
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only at home and by study. Home instruction is the best of all instruction. 
All who have children have pupils. The winter evening is the chosen time to 
instruct them, while they are passing through the tender years of childhood 
and youth. ‘Those who are learning school-tasks will be encouraged by the 
presence and aided by the superior knowledge of the parents. How much 
weariness and perplexity may be avoided by a little assistance and sympathy! 
Stern and stormy as they may seem, the winter evenings may well be called 
the friends of wisdom, the patrons of literature, the nurses of vigorous, 
patient, inquisitive, untiring intellect. 

From the quality of home instruction will grow the language, conversation, 
and manners of domestic life. Very few children use their mother tongue 
correctly, and the fault is not in the text books of grammar they use nor of 
their instruction in schoo]. For the general debility and awkwardness of the 
English used by children, the teacher may as well stop prescribing. A boy 
who successfully parsed a complicated sentence was heard to shout an hour 
later at the school-room door, ‘‘Him an’ me’s goin’ afishin’; us boys haint 
got no more lessons to git till to-morrer.’”” And when he was called in for 
correction, he persisted that ‘* he didn’t do nothin’.”’ 

The only successful treatment which can be given for this sort of speech 
must be in the general conversation at home, Mere knowledge of rules will 
neyer make a child speak. correctly, unless the knowledge imparted is made 
familiar by constant practice. So if parents do not teach good language in 
chaste conversation on topics of interest, it will never be taught. 

In connection with the subject of bad English, another and most inexcus- 
able habit may be mentioned, the use of slang words and phrases. The fol- 
lowing is reported as dropping from the ruddy lips of two stylish young ladies. 
One tells how she brought her lover to the point: ‘‘ Nobby, you’ve been 
foolin’ ’round this claim for mighty near a year, an’ hev never yet shot off 
your mouth on the marryin’ biz. Tve cottoned to you on the square clear 
through, an’ hev stood off every other galloot that has tried to chip in; and 
now I want you to cotton down to business or leave the ranch. Ef you’re on 
the marry, an’ want a pard that’ll stick rite to ye till ye pass in your checks 
an’ the good Lord calls ye over the range, just squeal, an’ we’ll hitch; but ef 
that ain’t your game, draw out an’ give some other fellow a show for his pile. 
Now sing yer song or skip out.’’ ‘Then the other shies up and modestly 
remarks: ‘‘If Jeu Smith gits there, she’s got to be A No 1, toe the 
mark, and be less highfalutin. You bet your head on that; she can 
talk like a book and spin street yarn, but I tell you as long as she plays 
so mighty fine, and sticks up her nose at common folks, she can’t come to 
tea. Maybe she’s handsome, but she can’t come in. She might as well 
cave in and absquatulate, for she can’t put it through, any way she can 
fix it.”? And the other genteelly replies: ‘‘Come now, you’re mashed. If 
Jim don’t come up to the scratch, let him slide, and catch on somewhere 
else. If he’s got a sneakin’ notion that he’s such a regular brick, aud he can 
cotton up to everybody and feed taffy, by the jumping Moses, I’d just tell him 
to dry up and cut stick. I’d give him particular fits and make him evaporate. 
Ti I didn’t I'd titter to ejaculate. Gracious!’ It may be added that these 
young ladies wore ulsters and Derby hats, had their hands in their pockets and 
walked with a manly stride. 

People must talk, and conversation will be on topics within common knowl- 
edge and of common interest. In homes lacking that culture which furnishes 
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profitable topics and limitations, gossip is one of the worst vices. What 
neighbors say, what they do, wear, eat; their society, business, personal 
appearance, loves, and religion, and specially their matrimonial prospects— 
all this tittle-tattle, sweetened by approval, or embittered by spite, is retailed 
at the family fireside. The seeds of anger, animosity, and social discord are 
thus sown; families are crushed; neighbors are made irreconcilably hostile ; 
and untold wretchedness is caused by this low, foul, and frivolous business. 
Gossip is founded either in malice or imbecility. A chronic gossiper is incur- 
able, but young people may be shown the dangers and evil of the habit, and 
thus be reclaimed by proper instruction and culture—a change of pasture and 
of heart. Conversation boasts of a sacred charter, ‘‘It is not good for man to 
be alone.’’? ‘‘ As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend ;”? but he needn’t sharpen his tongue so that they may together 
pick all the meat off other people’s bones. 

Of all places in the world, home is the place to cultivate good manners. 
We may be rich in solid gold, but be poor indeed in the small change of 
politeness. That ‘‘ fine words butter no parsnips,’”’ is a mistake. Fine words 
and fine manners butter all kinds of parsnips; and there are many people 
whose parsnips are buttered in no other way. Burke aptly says: ‘‘ Manners 
are of more importance than laws; for upon these, in a great measure, the 
laws depend. The Jaws touch us but here and there, now and then. Man- 
ners are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize 
or refine us, by a constant, uniform, insensible operation, like that of the 
air we breathe in. They give their whole form and color to our lives. 
According to their quality they aid in morals, they supply laws, or they totally 
destroy them.’’ 

In most books of etiquette writers begin and end away from home as if the 
laws of behavior and codes of manners were of value only at the neighbors, 
and had no value or application at home. Now, asa matter of fact, may not 
home happiness be greatly increased by a nice attention to manners, or the 
“minor morals” of life? The basis of true courtesy is respect. If you can 
teach the young fellow who grunts over the newspaper at his mother and sister 
a thorough respect for humanity, you have planted the true seeds of good 
manners; otherwise you will veneer in vain with the forms of politeness. 
“Give a boy address and accomplishments,”’ says Emerson, ‘‘and you give 
him the mastery of mansions, palaces, and fortunes wherever he goes. He has 
not the trouble of earning them or owning them; they solicit him to enter and 
possess ;” while coarseness and gruffness lock doors and close hearts against him. 
Politeness may be called benevolence in small things. The true gentleman is 
one whose aims are generous; whose trust is constant; whose word is never 
broken; whose honor is never stained; who is brave, gentle, honest, and wise; 
who wrongs no one by word or deed, and who devotes and embellishes life by 
nobility of thought, depth of feeling, and grace of manner. ‘‘The taste for 
beauty and relish for what is decent, just, and amiable perfects the character 
of a gentleman.” The true lady is his counterpart; pure, refined, generous, 
sweet-tempered, gentle of speech, truthful to her heart’s core; instant in well- 
doing, shunning the very shadow of evil; of tempered enthusiasm, exquisite 
innocence, frank gayety, and boundless love,—to such grace and fine manners 
must come as the admirable outcome of noble, divine qualities of mind and 
heart. 

We live at home, so that all are interested in making home attractive and 
enjoyable. Good manners may be defined as the art of making those we live 
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with happy. Courtesy is a thing for ‘‘ consumption on the premises,” and is 
only an expression of generous temper, refined taste, and cultivated mind. 
Says a Lounger in Society: “It is the duty of every member of a family, 
to do all he can to promote the happiness of the other members. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to bear and forbear; to make mutual concessions; to keep’ 
down selfishness; to cultivate a love of justice and honor; to get rid of our 
petty likes and dislikes; to conquer and control our temper. Much may be 
done by a nice attention to the requirements of etiquette, by an observance of 
those laws which govern the decencies and proprieties of life. There is no 
reason why a husband should not treat his wife with exquisite politeness; why 
a wife should not remember that her husband has a claim to be treated like a 
gentleman; why the finest manners should not be observed by brothers and 
sisters.”” ‘This mutual courtesy, inspired by mutual love, would purify the 
atmosphere of home, and invest with a new dignity our domestic relations. 
Let us make etiquette a matter of household concern, seeing it touches us as 
nearly as the price per pound of soap, salt, or sugar. Why are we to throw 
off our politeness, like a cloak, when we cross our own household? Why should 
not our mother or sisters claim from us those graceful observances which we 
make it a point of honor to vouchsafe to strangers? The man who stands with 
his hat on in the presence of his mother and sister manifests thereby such a 
want of apprehension of the requirements of filial and fraternal reverence and 
affection—of the rudiments of true domestic loyalty—as, if circumstances do 
not combine to correct him, will in the long-run render him fit for treason, 
stratagems, and spoils; he sets at naught feelings and principles which would 
interpose one of the most important barriers between himself and crime. It 
would not be surprising if such a man were to finish his career in the dock or 
the hulks; he lacks the true nobility and elevation of sentiment without which 
he will not, and he cannot, come to good. 

The happiness of home will be promoted by a due attention to. recreation. 
The heads of a family should see that its younger members are provided with 
wholesome amusements; and the cultivation of music or drawing, the reading 
aloud of good books, the introduction of a game, will help wonderfully to 
facilitate the smooth passage of the hours. Man cannot live by bread alone; 
his mind must be cheered, his heart lightened, by the supply of refining pas- 
times. Dulce est desipere in loco ; that is, in the bosom of one’s family, for 
nowhere else will enjoyment be purer or more genuine. The gloom which lies 
about some households is distressing; the father never smooths the furrows of 
his brow, the mother’s countenance never loses its shadow, the daughter’s lips 
never brighten into a smile, the son’s yoice never breaks out into hearty 
laughter. They keep their weariness and sadness for home consumption. 

Music is a good commodity to have in the house. Life is not too short nor 
time too precious, to spend an hour a day in sawing the squeaking fiddle, 
blowing the melancholy flute, banging the piano, puffing away at the droning 
trombone, or screeching for dear life on difficult vocalizations. From all this 
clatter and bang will come a moral harmony as well as a harmony of sounds,— 
a skillful blending of voices and instruments, and sweet spiritual concord. 

A stranger visiting Boston said he could almost see the fine essence of inspi- 
ration steaming upward as a visible vapor from the scalps of the cultured 
Bostonians; that when a Boston policeman hits a malefactor over the head 
with his truncheon, the dying man observes, in one of the deceased languages: 
**Peeler, morituri te salutamus,’’ and the peeler not only understands him, 
but hits him another rap if he makes a false quantity. While there is satire 
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in this grotesque imagery, we know there is a widespread atmosphere of refine- 
ment in New England life not found farther west. ‘The one leading quality 
in this inherited excellence lies in home life, in the spirit of reading and inde- 
pendent thinking, the reverence for learning, and the learned which pervades 
almost every home there. A good book finds entrance and welcome in the 
New England home as nowhere else. It is respected by the father, reverenced 
by the mother, and read by the children. It may be a poem, or the last report 
of the Department of Agriculture; it may be a literary magazine or the 
‘¢ Parmer’s Almanac,’’ it finds readers in the family, whether appreciative or 
merely ambitious—but readers anyhow. The New England boy is taught to 
feel that he has only to pack his books in his bundle and start on the road, 
which leads to a foreign mission. 
We live in a mixed world. Good and evil seem to be inseparable. 


“Hearts, like apples, are hard and sour 
Till crushed by pain’s relentless power.” 


There is no true home where there has not been sorrow, struggle, self- 
sacrifice, renunciation, courage, heroism. And if all the members of the 
family have been made perfect through suffering or otherwise, the farmer’s 
‘¢ Eden”? may be disturbed by outsiders. (Satan was an outsider till the first 
apples were ripe and gathered). Your young roosters may fight with the neigh- 
bor’s and come out of the conflict minus cockeye and comb; your pullets may 
eat the strawberries and scratch up the peas; your cats may kill the chickens ; 
your puppies may worry the kittens and suck the eggs; your pigs may break 
out, root up the potatoes, and spoil the cabbage; your calves may butt the 
children, nibble the shrubbery, and curtail the young horses; the hired girl 
may water the coffee, steal cookies and preserves for the hired man, burn the 
biscuit, and scald the pup. A little comfort will be drawn, however, from 
the general law of compensation; the roosters will be knocked into pie; the 
pullets will be cooped up to hard labor in solitary confinement; the pigs 
will go to the pork barrel and lard crock; the calves will go to the butchers— 
your Sunday feet will stretch the skin of the calves, and their juicy joints will 
stretch your Sunday stomach; the cats will go courting and get shot; the pup 
will be drowned, and the hired girl get married. Let no mournful lamenta- 
tions arise over microscopic ills. Cheerfulness knits up the ravelled sleeve of 
care, and extracts sunbeams from cucumbers. 

To sum up: Home is rendered enjoyable by good health, good sleep, good 
living, comfortable and attractive dwellings, pleasant home relations, and the 
genuine gentility of habits and manners coming from cultured minds and 
loving hearts. The true home is the abode of dignity, propriety, beauty, 
grace, love, genial fellowship, and happy associations. 

And now we close as began—the heart of our country lies in her homes. 
The test of national institutions is the character of the people. The world— 
wealth, art, knowledge, power—is enjoyable just so far as we make it tributary 
to our home life. Side by side stand the altar of Liberty and the altar of 
Home. Ifa pure religion has kindled their flames, let us never forget that it is 
from these flames, burning heavenward with a steady strength of warmth and 
lustre, that Providence brings the fiery swords which arm us for our highest 
achievements and most glorious victories. 
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HOW SHALL THE BOYS BE KEPT ON THE FARM? 


E. J. MAC EWAN. 


[Spoken at Armada, Farmington, Jeddo, and Trent Institutes. } 


To the professor whose regular work does not demand that he shall go 


“ Poking his nose into this thing or that, 

At a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat, 

Or great ugly things, all legs and wings, 

With nasty long tails armed with nasty long stings. 
Or pore by the hour o’er a weed or a flower, 

Or the slugs that come crawling out after a shower,” 


the selection of a suitable subject and the preparation or the process of turn- 
ing sauerkraut into cheese or cornstalks into cookies, of a lecture for the 
annual institutes seems like the oppression of a dreadful incubus; or, as Dick- 
ens puts it, ‘“‘an overwhelming pen-and-ink-u-bus.” However, from the 
bombardment of interrogatives by old men and young men, old women and 
young women, wise and otherwise, directed against a presumptuous young 
writer on ‘‘ Home Life,’’ at some of the last year’s institutes, it is evident that 
a question of general and neyer failing interest to the farmers, born social 
creatures, with an abounding love for home and family is, ‘‘ How shall we k ep 
our young people on the farm?’’ And although I have no boy to keep on a 
farm, and no farm to keep a boy on, yet, in the light of extended observation 
among farmers and the experience of a few years of pioneer farm life, I shall 
not hesitate to discuss a few points in answer to this question. 

In discussing this question, it may be assumed that if the boys can be kept 
on the farm, the girls will stay there too; and if the girls stay on the farm 
husbandry will present attractions unequaled by any other occupation. If 
any nice young man from Detroit or Muskegon, with a blue neck-tie, cellu- 
loid collar, and horse-shoe cuff-buttons, tries to hold your daughter’s hand on 
the balcony, she’ll tell the dandy jack, clothed in a gilt vest-chain and some 
credulous tailor’s coat, that her regular beau, who wears linen collars sewed on 
his shirt, has promised ‘‘to save his money, and buy a farm, and take her for 
his wife ;’’? and she’s promised to him for the next waltz, and that any male 
biped who parts his hair in the middle of his marble cocoanut, blacks his 
moustache, and is in debt to his washerwoman, never was ordained by Proyi- 
dence to board with her father and mother at the farm-house in Armada. 

Oh, Iam only a farmer’s girl, 
And John is only a farmer’s lad, 
But Vd rather be his in his humble life 
Than be a “lady” as a Senator’s wife, 
With a restless heart and sad! 

And your son, so long as your neighbor’s sensible daughters are content to 
stay on the farm, and he knows that life is made up of use, work, service, will 
never run away from the farm and run the risk of pulling in double harness 
with the compound double-and-twisted starched, comical, artificial-touch-me- 
not curiosity, that doesn’t know a wash-tub from a butter-bowl, mistakes the 
bread tray for a baby’s cradle, and sews licorice lozenges on her brother’s coat 
for buttons,—a deformed, half-breathing ornament, found in town, and by 
courtesy called a young woman. 
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It will be sufficient, then, to discuss the question, ‘‘ How shall the doys be 
kept on the farm?’ And, of course, what is needed is not abuse of those in 
fault, but honest, intelligent criticism; not cant, but candor; not the blow- 
ing of beautiful bubbles, but sober, earnest, careful, critical, thoughtful 
examination. It is not to be lamented that all the boys do not stay on the 
farm. It is not to be deplored that all the graduates of the agricultural col- 
leges do not go back to the farm where they were reared. Many of them 
ought to become manufacturers, merchants, lawyers, journalists, doctors, and 
ministers, carrying into the town the good sense and thrift that purifies while 
it strengthens; and into the rural districts, with professional or mercantile 
business, the inspiration to active social intercourse that overcomes reserve. 
Each year ought to lessen the difference between the isolated, unsocial life of 
the country and the culture and refinement of the city; but we want the 
brightest, most active, enterprising, and vigorous boys to stay on the farm; 
or, having completed a good scientific education, to return to the farm and 
help develop its best possibilities. 

The principle which prompts us to better our condition, usually a calm 
and dispassionate desire, is born into the world with us, and abides with us 
till we lie in the grave. The boys on the farm, as it too often is, see that ‘‘ in 
the sweat of his brow”? their father earns his bread. The frosts bite, the 
winds wither, the sun scorches, the floods drown, the insects devour, and 
mildews mysteriously blight. Long years of patient, sordid drudgery seem to 
be rewarded with merely a scant competence for vld age. The boys naturally 
long for a pleasanter, more genteel, and more lucrative employment, one 
which is not sordid; one in which the person and clothes may be kept clean; 
one in which the form may be kept upright as nature intended, and the hands 
white, soft, and supple, not hard, cramped, callous, and misshapen; one in 
which they may be brought into nearer relation to others socially, may use 
brain more and muscle less, and may feel a closer resemblance to the ideal 
human being, than toa machine. Ignorant of the world and its ways, and of 
the grand possibilities of life and living, of service, profit, and enjoyment on 
the farm, they believe any employment,—profession, business, trade, agency, 
leerkship,—anything not demanding manual labor, preferable to the toil and 
drudgery and meager compensation of the farmer’s calling. And so one goes 
to the town high-school, is pitchforked through an elementary course of Latin 
and Greek, ‘‘drilled in proparoxytones and properispomena, and in logawdic 
dactylic duplex dupliciter trochaic acatalectics ;’’ attends medical lectures, sees 
a pauper corpse or two cut to pieces, crams for examination, steals a diploma, 
and ‘‘ with all his blushing honors thick upon his vacant head,’’ begins to kill 
people scientifically, stuffing stomachs of which he knows nothing, with drugs 
of which he knows still less. ‘‘ A charge to keep I haye,’’ is a doctor’s song. 
Another allows the Jaw to perpetrate a fraud on the corn-field and potato 
patch, and snatch him away to ashort term of reading, then along term of 
seedy starvation, when he enlists in the greedy army of long-legged, eager- 
eyed, nervous beggars, seeking public office or government position, and ‘‘in 
the sea of upturned faces, distends his hungry jaws to catch asop from the 
public table or a scrap from the public trough.’’? Another, fired with philan- 
thropy, and stupefied with theology, thrusts his head through the clerical col- 
lar, turns his brain into a gland to secrete and discharge every week two ser- 
mons, and no end of cant, and all his life looks back with envy and chagrin 
on the free, healthful, independent life of the farmer. Another becomes an 
editor, a walking bundle of items and talking squibs, advertising railroads 
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one hundred dollars’ worth, and riding free twenty-five cents worth; puffing 
concerts and lectures fifty dollars’ worth and receiving a fifteen cent compli- 
mentary ticket. Another becomes a merchant, and like the rest of the gas 
works, is a fixture in the store. Another turns school-master, to get rich by 
the blessing of God, and flogging other people’s children. Now, what are 
the real reasons that these boys have so little relish for the safe, solid, honor- 
able business of their fathers? And when they launch out for themselves, 
whether to earn bread and meat and clothing and shelter, or having these in 
abundance, to make the best use of their lives to develop to the uttermost the 
talents given them. ‘To secure the noble consciousness of winning a name 
and place among their fellows, why do they so eagerly rush away from the 
farm to engage in some profession, business, or trade in the town? And what 
is the remedy for this widespread and deplorable evil? 

One common source of discontent among the young people is the farmer’s 
too common grumbling, disparagement of his calling. In presence of his 
boys, many a farmer decries it with an apostle’s zeal and a martyr’s devotion. 
He has no appreciation of the advantages of farm life (nor for that matter, 
in too many cases, for any life); it is uneventful and prosy. Everything is 
unpropitious. What he does not have he wants; what he does possess is 
unsatisfactory and full of discounts; rains are too wet and untimely; seasons 
too backward or forward. He envies the stockholder, for he (the farmer) 
can’t get rich watering his stock once. He envies the storekeepers and trades- 
men whom his fancy puts in easy chairs, gives plenty of money, almost noth- 
ing to do, and all the luxuries of life to enjoy. He threatens to sell his farm 
and go into the grocery business, keep a boarding house, solicit insurance, or 
peddle books. He considers all compliments to his thrift, usefulness, and 
independence as pure taffy. Ignorant of the risks, annoyances, anxieties and 
disappointments or downright failures of other kinds of business, he allows 
the expression of his envy and discontent to awaken in the breasts of his boys 
an unconquerable aversion to his occupation. 

“Tt was down in Indianner that he sparked and married Hanner, 
Whichis probably the reason he’s a story to relate; 


For the world was all agin him, and there wa’nt no good luck in him, 
And his toes grew sore akickin’ ’gin the bony shins of fate. 


*On the farm somehow or other storms keep chasing one another, 
Till they trample down his harvest and they mildew all his hay; 
Still he’s time enough to gather all his crops in decent weather, 
If he didn’t run for office which (the office) runs away, 
Leavin’ Hanner in a manner 
To hold aloft the family banner.” 


It would be folly to expect farmers or any other people to be perfectly con- 
tented in their lot; to be like the unassuming cabbage growing up to maturity 
amid the showers and sunshine of spring and summer, unmindful of past or 
future. No contented man, stolidly sitting on the rung of life’s ladder where 
the accident of birth has placed him, looking upward and downward with 
equal indifference, thinking he has all he wants but willing to accept any good 
chance winds may bring him, provided its acceptance requires no effort, ever 
did or ever will make his mark in the world ; but there is a very bad discontent 
as well as a very good one. Discontent, growing from a desire for greater 
attainment or usefulness, or the worthy achievement of honorable name and 
position, is undoubtedly of divine origin; but discontent springing up in a sel- 
fish soul, failing to conceive the value of its own place, disgusted with its lot, 
envious of the success, position, or possessions of others, is an unmixed eyil. 
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The ideal of life here and hereafter is pleasure. High it may be, or it may be 
low; but it is still pleasure, enjoyment, happiness. Next below this but 
accessory to it are comfort, and a life free from harass and grind. Men seek 
office, public station, fame, wealth, mental acquisition, because they think 
there is greater happiness on what are called the upper steps of society than on 
theirs. And here is their great mistake. They forget that want keeps pace 
with wealth ; that responsibility goes hand in hand with position ; that posts of 
honor are always posts of danger ; that office means burdensome duty. If we 
were only willing to see it, happiness is very evenly distributed. The day 
laborer loves his wife and children just as well as the Lord Chancellor loves 
his. Food is as sweet to the plowman as to the prince; if one has the daintier 
dish the other has the keener appetite. The sun, the air, the breeze, the rain, 
the stars are for all alike. Sleep does not come at the bidding of power. 
Health comes and abides with him who treats it best; and President Arthur and 
Queen Victoria might whistle themselves blind before they could coax away a 
farmer’s dog. If any one really wants a thing he must be willing to pay the 
price for it. If farmers want to cure this itching of their boys for town life 
they must deny themselves the luxury of whining, and grumbling, and moan- 
ing, and driveling about the hardships to be endured on the farm. They 
must brighten up and create in themselves first, and then in the boys, a genuine 
love of the farm. Make farm life pleasant; show the boys that it is respect- 
able; prove to them that it is profitable, and they won’t leave the farm. The 
boy who has a good team and good tools; who can turn a perfect furrow and 
draw a straight line across his corn ground; get in his crops just at the right 
time ; have all crop and no weeds; raise a little more to the acre than his fel- 
lows; who can see the beauty as well as profit of fine stock; of caring for, 
properly sheltering, keeping in good condition and improving breeds,—this is 
the boy who loves farming, and who will stick to it. The big-boned, big- 
hearted, big-brained farmers of Michigan are able to hold their own and blow 
their horns as loud as anybody. They are, without doubt, the best people in 
the world; they love their country, their kindred, their neighbors, and their 
homes; but they have been so long content to let some one else blow their 
horns, or they have blown so long into the big end of their “‘tooters’’ that 
their own praise of their calling seems always to come from the little end of 
the horn. ‘‘He that bloweth not his own horn, for him shall no horn be 
blown.”’ : 
The natural isolation of the farm-house makes a pleasant home-life indis- 
pensable, and many a boy has been driven from the farm by having a ‘“‘hard 
time’? at home. The heart of the father may be all right, and his intention 
sound, and yet he may invariably seem to the boys to have a nature so hard 
that if you should bore into his back with a gimlet, sawdust would rattle out. 
Of course blandness and geniality of manner is not always an indication of 
good behavior or intention, and is not enough, without the right feeling at 
heart. The old cow that has visited my garden nights for three summers, 
eaten all the sweet corn, trampled down the peas, and reposed on lettuce and 
asparagus beds, and then contentedly chewed her cud and whisked her tail at 
me in the morning, is the blandest and most genial creature imaginable. The 
mother may have a warm place in her heart for her boy, yet wear an air so icy 
that he takes cold every time he looks at her. Fire is a good thing to have in 
the house, but it should be in the stove cooking food, or warming rooms, and 
not in a mother’s temper, roasting the boys. ‘“The old barn,—lofty hay- 
mows piled to the roof, with its garnered treasures of fragrant, new-mown hay ; 
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the wistful whinny of the old horse; the perfumed breath of the meek-eyed 
cows; the oxen reaching their upturned tongues for the tempting feast ‘so 
near, and yet so far;’ the parti-colored hens, the ducks, and the geese, with 
rattling croak and husky hiss, and quick, vibrating tail; the festive pig, and 
innocent, sportive lamb, whose querulous voices come floating on the breeze ; 
the pile of husks from whose bleached and rustling sheaths are picked the 
little ravelings of brown silk for mimic cigarettes,’’—all this is very poetical. 
But when, in hot weather, the boys have to sleep in the loft over the stables, 
wearing the same clothes in which they have tugged and sweat all day in the 
hay-field or harvest, it is not only not poetical, but it’s mighty uncomfortable. 
They impeach Milton in one passage. The mind is no/ its own place; and in 
itself can not make a heaven of hell; but they are with him in another :— 
‘‘When night darkens the streets then wander forth thesons, * * * * 
And execute their airy purposes.’ Or, if the boys are huddled into the garret 
or any ugly, uncomfortable, ill-ventilated, meagerly furnished cubby-hole, with 
no carpet, no paper, no curtains, no decorations, no elbow-room, no place for 
a boy’s hobbies; while the girls have a pretty, sunny chamber in the front part 
of the house, furnished prettily—carpets, rugs, window-drapery, book-racks, 
flowers, — 

“ The way into their parlor is up a winding stair; 

Gay Japanese umbrellas are fastened here and there,. 

And fans and peacock feathers hang with a careless air;’— 
and may be jugs, jars, vases, urns, shields, cracked china, a chaos of colors, 
knicknacks, and all sorts of fantastic foolishness adorn the room, can the 
boys be contented? Boys like a place of their own in the house, and they like 
to be recognized as a part of the institution. A boy is something better than 
a featherless biped, or a forked radish with a curiously carved head. 

If, in the absence of company, mother and sisters sit down to dinner or tea 
with soiled calico gowns, clamped at the throat with a clothespin, no bows, no 
ribbons, and hair as frowsy as the make up of a political primary, why should 
not the boys take it as a personal affront? Or if there is such stern discipline 
in the arrangement of the house, such precision, rigidity, angularity, mathe- 
matical exactness, that an open book, a chair awry, a spot on the paint, or 
window, is considered a capital offense, why shouldn’t a healthy boy think 
such a room dead and full of rottenness,—a place for company, surface life 
talk, and lies? A well ordered home, and a happy one, is the great blessing of 
earth; but it mustn’t be too awfully nice, so that those who need it most must 
live in the woodshed or barn. 

Boys are likely to be particular about food and notional about clothing. 
Let a farmer tell them as often and emphatically as he pleases, that one may 
live on fried pork, soggy potatoes, saleratus biscuit, and dried apples, and if 
he only breathes the pure air of the country, he will have healthier blood, 
finer skin, and brighter eyes, than the consumer cf the choicest meats and 
most luscious fruits, who breathes furnace heated air, and if they know any- 
thing, as they usually do, they will ask for good living and good air too, and 
they are right; and the boy is right not to be satisfied with stogy boots, sack- 
cloth trowsers, denims shirts, a chip hat, and a cheap Jew-store ready- 
made Sunday suit, bought when it is two years too large for him, and worn 
till its three years too small. The country boy does not want to look outland- 
ish in a suit of clothes made over from some his father wore years ago— 
pantaloons that bag at the knees and seat of war, only one suspender, and 
his arms and face and neck, and a strip a yard long down his spinal column 
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where his shirt opens, burned as brown as a Thanksgiving turkey, by the 
summer sun. For these, and the innumerable petty hardships of uncomforta- 
ble home life, there is for the farm boy only the consolation found by a wise 
old lady in the eighth verse of the fourteenth chapter of Nicodemus, ‘‘ Grin 
and bear it,’’ or leave the farm; and there is this item against evolution here, 
that the boy doesn’t naturally grin. 

Dislike of labor, and the hard practical things of life, before the habit of 
working has become a second nature, drives many boysfrom thefarm. There 
is nothing ennobling in the drudgery of labor as seen by the average farmer 
boy. The grave talk about the dignity of labor is mainly gas. The whole 
movement of civilization is to force the inorganic world to do the work which 
men haye had todo. Everybody looks forward to the time when machinnery 
will do about all that can be done. Most of the heavy work may now be done 
with wind, steam, and horses. Machines already plant, hoe, and shell the 
corn, dig the potatoes, mow the grass, ted, rake, load, and unload the hay, 
sow, reap, bind, and thresh the grain; and no telling how soon we may run 
breaking-up teams by telephone, split rails by electricity, and shear sheep by 
steam. Whatever has been the case in the past—and now in frontier districts, 
—when timber was to be cleared, stumps pulled, mortgages lifted, buildings 
erected; when it was a long way to market, and produce was paid for in trade ; 
when all implements were clumsily hacked out at home, or hammered out by 
the nearest blacksmith, there need be less drudgery now, on the improved 
farm, and the need is growing less year by year. ‘Taking the years together, 
the farmer need work fewer hours a day than the mechanic, the artisan, or 
other laborers. The average lawyer and doctor in good practice work more 
hours a day than the farmer is obliged to; and the grocer, editor, and book- 
keeper have less time to spend with their families than the farmer who envies 
them their easy life, may have. Providence never designed man to be a mere 
mill-horse, treading forever the same dull, unvarying round, all for grist upon 
grist, till the steady, unceasing grind ends in stupidity and blindness. Yet 
many farmers still persist in getting up, and routing out their families at four 
o’clock in the morning the year round, and working twelve or fifteen hours a 
day,—with a rest of fifteen minutes morning, noon, and night, for feeding, 
bolting meals with no more of the dignity and amenities of life at the table 
than may be found at the manger during cattle-foddering—and this kept up 
six days a week, fifty-two weeks a year, except rainy days, when they work in 
the garden or go fishing, and Sundays, when they salt the cattle in the fore- 
noon, and in the afternoon sleep at home or in the meeting-house, through a 
hard routine of ritual servitude, changing the work-day garments of the 
slave only for the Sunday sackcloth of the sinner, seeing the blue heavens 
only as the roof of a work-house or the dome of a sepulchre. And the boys 
have to work—don’t forget this. The idea of labor is instilled into their 
minds. It is rammed in tight, and rammed loose again; it is rammed in with 
illustrations, and rammed in with demonstrations; it is rammed in in every 
conceivable way, with every imaginable kind of ramrod. Home, which ought 
to be a paradise, is a penitentiary. If a boy isn’t too tired to play ball, skate, 
slide down hill, or go to spelling-school, he isn’t too tired to split wood, churn, 
feed the pigs, tend the baby, or run on errands. All his animal spirits are 
conscientiously directed in channels of industry and usefulness. and he never 
has what he calls ‘‘a good time.’’ In some farmers’ families yet the gad is a 
constant quantity. There is a well-grounded belief that a boy’s memory is 
strengthened, his wits sharpened, and his conscience quickened by frequent 
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sproutings. If three boys are found together out of school, all must be wol- 
loped or somebody has an uneasy conscience, for mischief is brewing. Boys 
must be sober, frosty, doleful; never caper, dance, joke, tell stories, play 
games, sing songs—except penitential psalms—must never be caught at a cir- 
cus, theatre, concert, or dance, it’s so wicked, and costs a little money. If the 
farmer father would only think, while he is grumbling at the boys 
because they don’t like work, nor books, nor home, nor his company, that 
their great, crying, everlasting need is wholesome rest and healthy recreation ; 
freedem from the shackles of drudgery; opportunity to amuse themselves; if 
he would only make the distinction between getting a living, a process famil- 
iar to allof us, and living itself, —‘‘ engaging in and enjoying intellectual activy- 
ity outside of and above that which provides for bodily wants; acquiring and 
enjoying knowledge, and the power which is born of it; giving free exercise to 
social sympathy, in a pure intercourse with young and old; having a sweet 
satisfaction in home, so that it shall be the one bright spot on earth, and 
never left without a sense of sacrifice; delighting in some things which rise 
above the bare utilities of life, into the realm of the beautiful, and cultivat- 
ing the arts which make this realm attractive; finding happiness in the activ- 
ity of the moral and religious nature in worship and in ministry,’’?*—all of 
which is necessary to true living,—then fewer strong-limbed boys would leave 
the plow and hoe for the yard-stick and scissors, to save their muscles from 
labor, or prefer to simper and smirk behind a counter, to doing a man’s work 
behind the plow; and fewer would be found among the well-dressed slaves to 
capital, ‘“‘the shirks of the world, the would-be ‘Peter Funks,’ beggars, 
thieves, suckers, swindlers, supernumeraries, and sinners generally.’’* ‘‘ There 
is nothing better for a man than. that he should eat and drink, and that he 
should make his soul enjoy good in his labor. This also 1 saw, that it was 
from the hand of God.’ 

False notions regarding the use of education, and the application of knowl- 
edge, send many of the brightest boys away from the farm. Beecher says, 
discussing educated farmers: ‘‘ Lawyers, physicians, clergymen, literary men, 
make the discipline of their intellect a constant study. ‘They read, think, and 
write more than the farmers. The difference between the educated and 
the uneducated portions of society is a real difference, and the only way to get 
over it is to rear up a generation of well educated, reading, thinking farmers. 
Their skill and industry is felt, and just as soon as their heads are felt as their. 
hands are, they will be brought to the top.’? Many of the best farmers are 
men of great natural shrewdness, who haye had no chance of learning. They 
feel the loss, and are bound to give their children the best education they can. 
Farmers’ sons constitute three-fifths of the educated class; but the trouble is 
they are not educated as farmers. When they begin to study they leave the 
farm. They do not expect to return to it. The idea of sending a boy to 
school, the academy or college, and then letting him go back to farming, is 
considered a'mere waste of time and money. If a boy has an education, he is 
expected to be a lawyer, doctor, or preacher. It is honestly believed that a 
farmer does not need brains or education. This is avery old notion. Bocaccio, 
writing five hundred years ago, of people fifteen hundred years before his 
time, says: ‘‘ Now Cymon was a fool, a man of proper person, and the gov- 
ernor of Cyprus’s son, but a very ass; so much so that he was sent to a farm 
house in the country to learn how to till the soil.’? While scholarship is not 
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power nor ability to cram, proficiency, the farmer who contentedly tills his 
fields by the sweat of his brow, letting what lies back of the brow go fallow, 
will not get on. There must be good brain as well as good muscle. The 
times are teeming with new ideas, and the farmer must be bounced out of the 
ruts and strike his head against some of these new notions. There is nothing 
in algebra, or botany, or chemistry, or philosophy, or literature, to unfit a boy 
for the farm; but, during the boy’s school life, there is much in the spirit 
inculcated at home by parents, and at school by teachers and visitors, to create 
discontent and excite insubordination. Ambitious selections are collected for 
reading books; ambitious declamations are spouted. Old fools—played-out 
pedagogues and fogy parsons—visit the schools, and always ‘‘make some 
remarks.’’ They tell the boys to ‘‘aim high,’’ to ‘‘shoot at the sun,’’ to 
‘*hitch their wagon to a star,’”’ to ‘‘look way up, and may be they’ll catch a 
school ma’am.”’ 

They quote Longfellow’s 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,” 
which is very musical and very false. A few great men have made their 
memories sublime; but we can’t all doit; for the offices of life are mainly 
humble, requiring humble powers, and giving but humble rewards. The 
backwoodsman, the tailor, the canal driver who have become presidents; the 
fur trader who became a mighty millionaire (and a mighty mean one); the 
country school-master, who became a prince among merchants; the few, who 
by enterprise, self-assertion, self-culture, have taised themselves from obscur- 
ity to place and power,—these the school-master and antiquated visitor keep 
before boys as shining examples. They tell a little truth and a good deal of 
falsehood to rouse unlettered ambition. They stimulate the boys not to rise 
in their own sphere, but to rise in the world irrespective of ability, tastes, or 
chances of success and usefulness. Barefaced liesjare written in copy books; 
“ Where there’s a will, there’s a way,’”’ as if Sammy Tilden’s will could make 
him President, or Jay Hubbell’s could have sent him back to Congress, 
political assessments and all; “ Labor conquers all things,’’ as if the veriest 
blockhead could write Shakespeare’s plays, manipulate Vanderbilt’s railroads, 
or draw Remenyi’s fiddle bow by main strength. To become great lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, scholars, statesmen, capitalists (they are never told they may 
become great farmers), boys need only to labor, and will irrespective of 
natural adaptation or the demand for such men. Under spurs like these, the 
deluded victims of false ideas rush away from the farms to the towns 
“ Where bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, 
And tootle de tootle the fife,” 

and the densest crowd marching in time follows the music. 

Said George William Curtis in a recent oration: ‘‘Take from the country 
at this moment the educated power which is contemned as romantic and sen- 
timental, and you would take from the army its general, from the ship its 
compass, from national action its moral mainspring. It is not the dema- 
gogue and the shouting rabble, it is the people heeding the word of the thinker 
and the lesson of experience, which secures the welfare of the American 
Republic and enlarges human liberty. If American scholarship does not carry 
the election to-day, it determines the policy of to-morrow.”’ 

If such is the leadership of educated thought in civil affairs, can it be less 
on the condition of the husbandman and the progress of agriculture? But our 
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boys, who are to be the leaders, must be educated in their calling, not above 
and away from it. They must see that it requires more thought to manage a 
farm profitably than to win a game of checkers; they must be taught to esti- 
mate at its real value, the farmer’s calling, and see the vast field it presents 
for thought, culture, mental activity, and enjoyment; its demand above all 
other professions for varied and extended knowledge. There is no reason why 
men of the very highest education should not go to the farm for a living, if 
they have common sense to begin with. The editor of the Christian Union 
would have the farmer a perfect man, combining all the knowledge, culture, 
and brain force of a dozen professional men or artisans. ‘‘ The educated 
farmer must be able to keep pace with the advance of modern science, and to 
discern wherein its development may be brought to his aid. He should bea 
better chemist than his doctor or his druggist, a better botanist than either, 
and should be acquainted with geology, mineralogy, entomology, and some- 
what with meteorology. He should be as good a business man as his grocer or 
his banker; especially, he must know how to buy and to sell. He must 
understand the physical powers, know the value and strength of materials, 
and be a pretty good mechanic, if nut an engineer. He should be able to 
do plain surveying and leveling, and to manage a microscope. The useful- 
ness of Latin, elementary at least, as an aid to the study of natural history, is 
well appreciated ; and America is still so slow in scientific matters that the 
ability to read French and German add much to one’s capacity in this line of 
study. A farmer needs as accurate knowledge of anatomy and physiology as a 
physician, though it be in a different and wider field; he needs to be some- 
thing of a lawyer to know what trees he may cut, and when he may shoot a 
woodchuck or take a trout on his own farm; and he needs a fair share of his 
minister’s theology and faith, fully to appreciate the mysteries and beauties of 
creation, the grandeur of nature and natural laws, and truly to love and honor 
the vocation which, above all others, brings man into close communion with 
God. In short, it is safe to assert that no human occupation requires so long 
a course and wide a range of study, to comprehensively fit a person for its 
intelligent and profitable pursuit, as agriculture.”’ 

Boys will not willingly enter on a life requiring no thought, or having the 
reputation of requiring none. How many farmers talk over with their boys 
such topics as drainage, history of breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, 
and their adaptation to certain purposes; farm economy, stock breeding, 
rotation of crops, manures; care of farm premises, implements, accounts, 
marketing, agricultural law, and literature? If boys were shown clearly that 
perception, reason, judgment, memory, and even imagination were given to 
man because he needs them in tilling the earth; in selecting and enriching his 
soils, adapting his crops to the condition and needs of his land, choosing seeds, 
and selecting markets; in breeding and feeding healthy, thrifty animals, 
thoughtfully preparing for a market months or years before hand, keeping 
such account of his operations that his annual balance tells him what crop or 
stock pays him best; in improving the construction and arrangement of 
buildings, they would be inspired with tastes and desires which increase their 
respect for farming, awaken a real love for the farm, and secure their con- 
tentment and usefulness. If, in addition to setting the boys’ wits at work, 
you give them some personal share in the profits of field, garden, animals; 
something to be their own, so that their interest is identified with yours, you 
will have strengthened the tie that binds them to husbandry. 

If we would have the boys stay on the farm, something must be done for 
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social recreation and amusement in the country. If the boy is a turbulent 
population, he is also a gregarious being. His desire to see others and find in 
company relief from life’s perpetual grind, is a sign of health, and fortu- 
nately is increasing with each new generation. Our grandfathers had no time 
for amusements, and if they ever took a holiday it was in eating or drinking 
to excess, or in giving utterance to their bigoted piety. Forty or fifty years ago 
—and now among people forty or fifty years behind the times—in the hard 
teachings of the orthodox church to save your soul meant chiefly to deny your- 
self in the matters of dancing, cards, the theatre, or any ‘‘carnal amuse- 
ment.’? Mammon was not so much the god of evil passions, selfishness, 
backbiting, and evil speaking as of pretty clothes, luxury, art, music, the 
drama, novels, and the thousand modes of relief which modern knowledge 
and taste find for the mind from the eternal work of money getting. If the 
theatre is not respectable, and dancing is a device of the devil, the boys’ desire 
for fun of some kind is thoroughly healthy and natural; and if they do not 
have lawful pleasures they will have unlawful ones. If they do not have 
company, games, amusements, social amenities under their father’s roof, with 
such quiet surroundings as befit those bred to be gentlemen, they will have 
them somewhere and somehow; and it may be among loafers and gamblers at 
the nearest tavern, where the offense is rum and smells to heaven. If giving 
the boys rooms of their own nicely fitted up, and letting them invite in their 
friends once in a while and learn to be hospitable hosts to the extent of an 
occasional feast costs something, remember no money is wasted which develops 
in the right direction a boy’s healthy character, helps to soften and humanize 
him and makes dearer and more attractive to him his home and family. A 
Southern writer says, ‘‘If farmers do not occupy the highest social position it 
is their own fault. Those who possess all the knowledge needed on the farm 
have within themselves the elements necessary to make the society in which 
they mingle more brilliant and desirable than any other class of people in the 
world.’”’ There is no longer any need of undergoing the isolation and priva- 
tions of frontier life. However poor one may be, there are plenty of chances 
for his skill, strength, and enterprise in the older fields near the populous 
market and within reach of the public library, lyceum, lecture, reading club, 
grange, farmer’s club, evening party, church social, and holiday festivity. 
And in any farming community away from town two or three dozen young 
people of congenial tastes, habits, and social belongings could easily meet at 
one another’s houses one evening a week for several months in the year. A 
little fund would provide them books, which read aloud in company and dis- 
cussed would not only make a delightful entertainment but furnish topics for 
conversation and food for thought between times. Other elements, music, 
charades, recitations, parlor theatricals, stories, essays, and debates according 
to the accomplishments and tastes of the different members of the company 
might be introduced. And no sensible person will deny that such gatherings 
of people of common pursuits, a general ground of communion, correspond- 
ence of position, of education, of moral sentiment, of social sympathy, of 
similar tastes and habits of thought would be far pleasanter and more profit- 
able than the more stylish, common social gathering of the average village 
where a snob, a toady, a swell, a rich man, a poor man, a grocer, a farrier, a 
blacksmith, a soap-maker, a doctor of music and demented pianos, a stage 
driver, a dancing master, a landlord, a clerk, a fop, a fool, and a fiddler and 
their wives or sweethearts come together to retail gossip and regale themselves 
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on stale jokes, frozen puddings, glucose jellies, musty almonds, mouldy raisins, 
and sour oranges. 

The boys demand that the farm shall be more than a place to stay and rear 
families in, in the strictest economy, starving the soul to add a few more 
acres to what is not now properly cultivated. It must be a home, where con- 
tentment, professional pride, and the spirit of progress meet; a home speak- 
ing of plenty and rich in attractions; the cosy parlor and library, with news- 
papers, magazines, poetry, history, music, and pictures. While it must be a 
busy home, it need not be ali kitchen and dairy, all plow and hoe, all an end- 
less routine of treadmill duties; but a place where the farmer and his family 
may find time every day to mingle with books and in conversation, growing 
larger in judgment and finer in taste; and where often the table may be the 
gathering place of friends, where the domestic and social affections are 
abundantly fed. 

When the farmer ceases to rail against his own occupation, and makes his 
watchword improvement and the elevation of his calling; when he knows that 
a dollar’s worth of pure pleasure is worth more than a dollar’s worth of any- 
thing else under the sun; when he stops attempting more work than can 
possibly be done, making his own and his family’s life one of endless drudgery, 
and sees that working is not living, and that living is present, not future; when 
he sees that scientific training is necessary to progress in agriculture, and that 
brain work as well as hard work may be made to increase the income; when 
his life is so adjusted that the body is servant of the soul, and his home is the 
abode of refinement and the center of a circle of multiplied associations; when 
he sees that, all things considered, his business is the surest and in the end the 
most profitable of any occupation on earth, and that the chances of real 
success are greater on the farm than anywhere else; when sound, sagacious 
men who, by study and practice, ‘‘ have pitted themselves for service on life’s 
battle field,’’ keep alive by their intelligent, conciliatory but energetic devotion, 
the farmers’ alliance, clubs, or granges, and lend their intelligence and 
influence to elevate and direct their neighborhood or township in the way of 
usefulness; when among those to whom the welfare of the country is com- 
mitted, there shall be a larger sprinkling of honest, intelligent, broad-visioned, 
liberal-minded farmers, so that the boys on the farm may see public honors 
in the line of their promotion as well as of the lawyers, when, with the scent 
of the clover, the fields, and the free, pure air, is mingled the ease, the gen- 
tility, the culture, refinement, and social amenities of the best town life, then 
it will require no effort to keep the boys and ‘girls on the farm. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ENSILAGE. 


MADE BY THE FARM DEPARTMENT OF THE MICHIGAN STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 1882-3. 


Is an acre of corn grown for fodder, ensilaged—werth more to feed cattle— 
will it go farther than if cut up and dried in the ordinary way? is a question 
oiten asked, but still not answered conclusively. While the answer possibly 
may be in the negative (I am not of that opinion), it by no means follows that 
ensilage would not even then have a very important place among our cattle 
foods. If the reply should be in the affirmative, then, on the score of 
economy, convenience in handling, and value, it would be almost indispensable 
on a stock farm. This would be especially true where cows were kept for 
dairy purposes, as ensilage being a succulent food, is calculated to produce a 
liberal yield of milk. 

To still further test the value of ensilage as a practical, economical method 
of storing and preserving fodder fresh and juicy for winter feeding—as a chief 
substitute for roots—as a part ration with straw and coarse fodders, and espec- 
ially in comparison with corn grown on adjacent plats and under the same 
conditions as the ensilage; but cut up and cured with great care in the 
ordinary way—were the thoughts in mind in planning our feeding experiments 
for 1882 and 83. 


ANIMALS CHOSEN FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 


Three lots of cattle were selected from the college herd December 18, 1882. 
Lot I. 
consisted of three bulls, two Short-horns, and one Ayrshire. No. 1, a Short- 


horn bull calf, aged 9 months; No. 2, an Ayrshire bull, aged 15 months; No. 
3, a Short-horn bull, aged 14 months. 


Lot II. 
was composed of two large dry cows, Short-horns, nearly alike as to weight, 
condition, and feeding qualities. No. 4, aged 6 years; No. 5, aged 8 years. 
Lot II. 
was made up of four milch cows; three Ayrshires, and one Short-horn. No. 
6, Ayrshire, aged 3 years, calved October 2, 1882; No. 7%, Ayrshire, aged 4 
years, calved September 29, 1882; No. 8, Ayrshire, aged 4 years, calved 
October 4, 1882; No. 9, Short-horn, aged 4 years, calved November 24, 1882. 


5) 
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PREVIOUS TREATMENT. 


Owing to the mildness of the fall weather the cows were turned out during 
the day until about the first of December, when they were given dry corn- 
stalks and meal twice daily. The three bulls had been let out during the 
summer previous, only for exercise. 

During the month of November all the cows selected for the experiment had 
lost weight except No. 4 (Stewart Queen 9th), she having gained nothing. 
The bulls had each gained in weight. 

They were all in good or fair condition except No. 9 (Hermia 2d); she, hay- 
ing dropped a calf a short time previous, was rather thin in flesh. 


TREATMENT DURING THE EXPERIMENT. 


The cattle were attended throughout the experiment by one person, and 
pains was taken to secure regularity in everything pertaining to the feed and 
care of the animals. 

The animals were fed regularly three times daily at 6:15 A. M., 11:30 A. 
M., and 4:30 P. M. They were watered in the stall at 9 A. M., and had 
access to water when turned out to exercise, from 2 P. M. till 4 P. M. 

The milking was done just defore the regular morning and evening feedings. 

The animals were daily groomed with card and brush; the stables were 
cleaned and littered both morning and afternoon. Salt was given regularly 
three times each week. They were weighed on putting up, and regularly each 
week thereafter at 3:30 P. M. The time of feeding consisted of periods of 
three weeks each. 


FEED AND FEEDING NOTES. 


The rough feed was cut into one-fourth and one-half inch lengths by a 
power cutter. The cornstalks, dried corn fodder, and hay were all of good 
quality. ‘The meal had 14 parts corn meal, 4 parts oat meal, and 9 parts wheat 
bran by weight. 

During the second and third periods the bulls had daily one pound of oil 
meal each, besides their regular feed of corn and oat meal and wheat bran. 
One pound per day of oil meal was given No. 8 during the third week of the 
first period. Exact notes were kept of feed given to each animal, and if any 
was left in mangers it was weighed and deducted from amount given. 


COMPARISONS BY LOTS. 
Lot J. 


During the first period this lot had a daily ration of 15.95 pounds of meal 
38.90 pounds hay, and 44.75 pounds roots. During second period 20 pounds of 
meal, 28.89 pounds of hay, and 42.89 pounds of ensilage. During the third ~ 
period 20 pounds of meal, 29.73 pounds of hay, and 69.77 pounds of ensilage. 


GAINS IN WEIGHT. 


Gain. 
Burst poriod . 2... Jose. 2a no ol eee eee. 2 See 187 lbs. 
Second period 2-2... 62 eveee sen ae Ste Sa Sart 


hird petiod 2.) soc. 2.0 So oo eee lt nee ibe 
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They were each given all the hay they would eat during the three periods, 
and during the first period nearly all the roots they would eat. During the 
second and third periods ensilage was substituted for roots, and they had what 
they would eat up clean once a day. 


Lot II. 


During the first period this lot had a daily ration of 6 pounds of meal, 12 
pounds of hay, and 29.42 pounds of cut corn stalks; during the second 
period 6.38 pounds of meal, 12 pounds of hay, and 89.94 pounds of ensilage; 
during the third period 6 pounds of meal, 12 pounds of hay, and 105 pounds 
of ensilage. 


GAINS IN WEIGHT. 


Gains. 
HB Te Ge pS BLOG oh pA pce BE cc hh at sce eatae ec tad AM Pras ci ose 126 Ibs. 
PECEHUPOMOO = airs eS oA aan ease 4 ae gee eto ee as are aging 
PERIEGMpORIO 228 Bk emcee. ak aN Ree ee ak Liars agus 


During the first period they had all of the eornstalks they would eat, but 
when ensilage was substituted for the cornstalks they were limited to 50 and 55 
pounds respectively. 


Lot Ii. 


During the first period this lot received 28.33 lbs. of meal and 78.34 lbs. of 
dried corn fodder. 

During the second period 28 lbs. of meal and 236.62 lbs. of ensilage. 

During this period the lot was divided; Nos. 6 and 7 receiving as a daily 
ration 14 lbs. of meal and 133.06 lbs. of ensilage, about the same amount they 
had received during the second period. While Nos. 8 and 9 received 14 lbs. 
of meal and 37.09 lbs of dried corn fodder, about the same amount they had 
received during the first period. 

Number 8 during the second period received, in addition to the regular feed, 
a feed of 3.42 lbs. of hay per day. 


GAIN OR LOSS IN ,WEIGHT. 


Gain. | Loss. 


Mivs HP eCElO meee ae to Se es eee ENE AEE nee ibe rt gepe nt LS Cae | comes 133 
DECONGURCTLO UR nes ha ec see ey er arm ER te SPM a tes EE rine Gy |p 
hire Lerten: Gmoss Gand) 7) 2.226.020. aes Com es Ste Se eS 24) | ae 
PnIPG E PeiGd GNOn och, Oyo oo) fo ase ae neces oie ee eae ee ee 50 


First Period, Lot III (Nos. 6 and 1) Son Medien ee MBG 6 NERNEY 6144 29.26 
Second Period, Seo emer COMER Yl. Yr Seete wy id Una I) FE 2 6364 30.30 
hirdkeeriod, ss: yu A REE Se oO net il had oe 5843 27.83 
First Period, ‘Lot IV (Nos. 8 and 9) wane pays. et A eee ate 6814 32.45 
Second Period, 0S (OP RRR! 8 i A 655 31.19 


Third Period, “ .*§ doe CORE A wet er Me lees Sr Aad 5694 27.11 
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From the table it is seen that during the first period, when the ration was 
simply meal and dried corn fodder, that there was a loss of 183 Ibs. of flesh, 
but that when ensilage was substituted for dried corn fodder, there was a 
marked increase of 116 lbs., and a daily increase of milk. 

During the last period the cows fed on ensilage still gained, while those fed 
dried corn fodder lost in weight. Although during the first and second 
periods lot lV gave considerable more milk than lot IL, yet when, during the 
third period, lot IV had dried corn fodder substituted for ensilage, their yield 
of milk fell below that of lot III. 


BY INDIVIDUALS. 


No.1 
Time FEp. Daity RATION. GAIN. 
First period__.... Meal, 4.95 Ibs. ; : hay, 9:46 lbs.; roots, 14.28 lbs. 2-23 eae 26 
Second period.-_- 6 ern fal kn Mews) ensilage, 10:52 Ibs... 4582 24. 
DMhird periodsss-. |)" 716 fe Se koe ies se > tet ee 38 


The decrease in the amount of gain the second period was due to the fact 
that it took this animal some time to become accustomed to eating ensilage. 

During the third period the amount of ensilage was increased, and there was 
quite an increase in weight. 

We have rarely found an animal that does not eat the ensilage with avidity 
from the start. 


No. 2. 

TimE FEp. DatLty RATION. GAIN. 
First period...... Meal, 3 Ibs. ; ; hay, 13.24 lbs. ; roots, 15.23 lbs._.....-.--.---- 71 
Second period..--- 926055 ensilaceso.30nlpsiees= =e eee abl 
Third period....- 33 : %G cO Otc 3 23:35) 8) ase eee 24 


During the second period there was a greater falling off in this case than in 
the other, but nearly as large a gain during the third period. 


No. 8. 

Time FED, DaiLy Ration. GaIN. 
Birst period: 2... Meal, 6 Ibs. ; shay, 16,16 lbs.; roots, 15.23 1ps..--.--- =. eee 90 
Second period._..| “ 8&8 Oe AD.) lead " ensilage, LOG Tbs Pie eee 48 
IMinrel apace ssi" Be Se SAIPAN 92 ee Db oe: Lar oe fee 56 


Notes on No. 1 apply here. 
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Table Showing by Periods of three Weeks, the Results of the Feeding Experiment. 


AVERAGE DAILY Ration. 


WEIGHTS:—GAINS AND Macaca 


LosseEs. 
8 Ble |e 2 i 
3 Name |@ 3 a 5s |e te 4 3 ES 
glf| op |e ae % el S ls iglels | es |a)e 1 ¢ 
al bs £ #| 5 BeOS 2S." ecole een pecs een meee 
|S ANIMAL, |‘ @ ro) s | Se Meee eat AM 4 ais g 
Sie pileeneeetitet tena ect ee |S) [Eel a SMe es ema 
=) 3 3 C3 ° ™ 3S om} =e |All as GZ ro) 2 
S\e ye eel | ES We Ae ie me i a A ad) 
Sis 3/8 | 3| 2/8] 8] 2] 21S] Be lSelelsietl os | Slee] & 
Ale 4) a iS) td) oO is] 7a) a i SSIS a Zig A 
ALG 45 | worag ies [ee tees 14.28| 28,69| 601] 770] 796|/26|-.| 3.3].....-|----]----]--.--- 
pollens oien sie itleoaeal ee Teele Les OS 631 496] 798) 820/24) --| 8, | -2.--c)eccs | coe | ceases 
BOM WGN il BBY oe ual|eeeee Oyeih| eee SWAG 72a ee S60) SSS SSI set ATi) cae es | ee 
+i] | Horace | 1] 5. TRS) S847] WOR) Ges! We 7h| | 10.4) .2.-2|-- olee eee 
Sole at eae | SOGliousmuiea) tani. wo cel aera USF ay Ral (ae 4 ES TR Ve 
'8| |Lansing] 3/6, | 10,23 ----|--.-| 23.33) _- 22 30:56|) S30) C7SOf SOL |24l PB blcssslgsc ale bec 
1\ 6. _| 15.23] 31.39] 659} 890] 980/90]_.| 11. }--..--]----|----| ------ 
3 abe Sls | toatl sees lee see 708] oases 3797] 782| 980|1028|48|.-| 4.9|...--.|---.|----| ------ 
avons | 3/8 | 12-16) 2-2.) -----) 2533] o.- 2. 45.49) 955| 1050/1106/56]-.| 5.3] --.--.|---.|----]-----. 
I 
Gevetal | U'Ss iG... | wddieeek eco | ee 29,44} 741] 1400|1430/30|_.| 2.1)------]----]----| ------ 
4} Queen | 2| 3.19] 5:80|_....|----- 43,52|__--_ BP SI TIO2| TASS 1460/80 | ca) Boe esses eee eee ete 
< Obie E13) ae We G.> NOscau sees BO, |-.22! BQ) N99) 0440) 1454) 14) 2) | 00 9] Eoccee| Cale: ose 
3 crleolhey <1 
ey? Bonny ‘} 1)3) 8. || 1897) -.2 2]. | loos. 24.97| 524) 1512|1608/96|_.| 6.3] -..--. |----|----]---.-« 
Fay clelb vil), 2 3 1Sie Gee tl eo (Kae 53.09| ___-- 62981807! 1608]1600) | S|... -2seea boos ||- on sceden 
| Mose | ste ieer a tees Bee Woe GF Viste 15801 1SOB| Tah. | Wed tem: [ole elec ances 
el ee ae 21.42]__._.|_....| 28.42] 596] ss7| 864|._/23/..-.| 3253¢]_._.]---- 15.50 
WOH ery ec We] Te (Csmnal EEL S/ERE oy aed | Coes 71.49|1501| 864| 902/38|..| 4.3| 339 |133|__.-| 16,14 
PORAWCE Rf [Saath cae (PAS 6708 dees 74.24|1559| 90] 918/28]_-| 3.1] 309 |-...|30 | 14.71 
1) 7. _| 28,99] cos} 960] 954|--| 6|....| 289 |---.]---- 13,76 
2 Woneen, ala. “| 7078|1486| 954) 966/12|._|” 1.2] 29734] 83¢|_-.-| 14.16 
=| silk Bhim 73:11|1535| 960) 956|_.| 4|-..-| 2753¢|----|22 | 13.11 
S 
|| 3 eae ese eee acd ee 1D 1G we ee 22.60| 474| 926] s92|_.|34]-.--| 1873¢|----|---- 8.92 
SL ASN a RR Ma Pra ede 50.47|1059| 892] 912/20]_.| 2.2] 19134] 4 |---| 9.11 
3) 5 oes (a 17.73|_....|_-.. | 24.73] 519] 910] 910]..|--|-.--| 170 | ..--|213¢] 8,09 
-Fegcceil Acad ee PEPE Borg heel bie my 29.73| 624| 1250/1180|_.|70}....| 474 |_.-.]_-..| 22.57 
Ol arog pala sy his Bool lt ees B5 ATcase 72.47|1517| 1180/1296/46| _.| 3.9] 4633s]_.--|103g] 22.07 
cae Ac | ch (aid ge 19.35|_....|_....| 26.35] 553] 1170/1120] ..|50}-.-.| 3993¢|-.-.|64 | 19.02 
TEMPERATURE. 


The temperature was much colder during the entire period of feeding than 


during the experiments a year ago. 


At 8 o’clock each morning a note was 


taken of the temperature as indicated by the thermometer, the direction of 
the prevailing wind, the aspect, and the humidity. 
The prevailing wind on a majority of days was from the southwest. 


The maximum temperature 
minimum 
average 


66 


6é 


6é 


66 


ee ie ain 25.66° 


Ist Period. 9d Period. 3d Period. 
40° a 48° 
6° -18° -10° 
11.85° 19.18° 
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I am under obligations to the Chemical Department over which Dr. Kedzie 
presides, for the following analyses of samples of the ensilage and fodder corn 
used in the experiments. 

The corn fodder contained 22.85 per cent of water, the ensilage contained 
79.60 per cent of water. 

The results of analysis are calculated water free. 


Corn Fodder. Ensilage. 
Oellulosetormieree ee 2.2 te 32.15 27 aD 
Carbo-hydrates (not fat)..------.---- 52.02 46.42 
Albuminoids (protein)...-.---.------ 7.00 7.15 
Hither extract, Tat, wax, éte.. 2... = 1.95 naa) 
FAR eee oe re Pe, RS... Seat tue ey En 6.88 5.49 
JaN iF 8 liom NES bas ee Rea RD Og WARD BRE SE a) 5 dodges 12.00 

100.00 100.00 


The per cent of carbo-hydrates and albuminoids in the ensilage show it to 
have been of good quality. The per cent of acid seems large; but not larger 
than some other samples here shown. 


CORN FODDER GROWN FOR ENSILAGE AND FOR DRIED FODDER. 


The land upon which it was grown was a sandy loam. Bailey’s ensilage 
corn and Chester county corn were grown on the same plat in rows four feet 
apart, dropped in drills and covered with hoes. It was cultivated four times 
with a one-horse double-shovel cultivator. It attained a large growth, had a 
fewears and had become a little brown at the butts of the stalks when cutting was 
commenced September 12. The filling of the silo being finished September 
15, it was covered September 16 and weighted with 100 pounds of stone to the 
square foot. 

The area of corn put in the silo was 211 rods, yielding 46,763 pounds. The 
dried corn fodder was grown on an area of 64 rods, yielding, when dried, 
4,350 pounds. This would make the weight of ensilage grown on one square 
rod 221 pounds, or 35,360 pounds per acre. ‘The yield of dried corn fodder 
per rod was 68 pounds and 10,880 pounds to the acre. In other words, 3} 
pounds of ensilage makes 1 pound of dried fodder. 

The weight of corn in silo—weighed as it was put in September 12, 13, 14, 
15—51,433 pounds. The silo was opened December 15 and each load taken. 
out was carefully weighed and a record kept. Finished the feeding April 1, 
but a few cubic feet of the ensilage left in the silo at this writing, June 8, 
seems after the surface is removed in a good state of preservation. The num- 
ber of pounds weighed out was 44,315. This indicates a loss of 7,118 pounds 
or about 15 per cent. I estimate the loss in weight of the fodder corn by dry- 
ing out in the barn about the same as ordinary hay from 15 to 25 per cent. 

The analysis of the fodder corn shows a large per cent of water, although 
the fall had been quite favorable for curing thoroughly. I have always found 
difficulty in drying corn fodder so that it could be stored without injury in 
large quantities. Here is one advantage in storing in asilo: If the work has 
been properly attended to, cover and weights on, you may be quite certain that 
the ensilage will come out in good shape. You will be saved the vexation of 
watching and turning your fodder, unbinding and binding, and seeking out 
new devices to prevent the fodder corn from moulding, which it is so likely to 
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do. Iam inclined to believe that the green corn can be cut and placed in the 
silo at as little cost as the fodder can be cut, dried and passed through the 
cutting box before feeding; and this, too, at a season of the year when the 
work can be more economically performed than in the winter. 


SILOS. 


I need only add to my former report on this point that experience confirms the 
statement then made that any material may be used in the construction of silos 
that will exclude the air; that it is better to have several silos, or divisions 
rather than a very large one; that weighting with stone, barrels of earth, or 
sacks of grain is likely to be more satisfactory than a screw which may not 
receive attention at the right time; and that the silo is one of the most 
economical methods of providing shelter for fodder. In no way, perhaps, can 
the same equivalent in dried fodder be secured with so little expense. Several 
silos were built in the State last year of wood, and I have yet to learn that 
any one of them has proven a failure. 

The results of the experiment so far as comparing ensilage with dried fod- 
der corn show that when ensilage was substituted for the fodder corn in the 
second period there was an increase in the weight of the cows and in the milk 
yield from Nos. 6, 7, and 8, while No. 9 shows an increase in weight, but a 
shrinkage in milk yield. I should here say that the corn fodder was of good 
quality and.the cows were fed what they would eat clean. It will be noticed 
that the daily ration of corn fodder equals in weight nearly one-third of the 
daily ensilage ration. I am confirmed in the belief that three tons of the 
ensilage is equal in feeding value to one ton of hay. The yield of ensilage 
corn was eighteen tons per acre, equivalent in feeding value in a combined 
ration to six tons of hay. Ensilage means the growing of an equivalent to six 
or ten tons of hay per acre. Admit, only, that three pounds of ensilage will 
take the place of one pound of hayin a mixed cattle ration, even then if animals 
fed with it thrive, are healthy, and present a general appearance much like 
that resulting from grass feeding, coming out after four or five months’ con- 
finement with sleek coats, with not much, if any, loss of weight, and with no 
more shrinkage of milk yield than we ought reasonably to expect as the time 
from calving increases, we must conclude that there is some virtue in fodder 
prepared in this manner. Claim only this, and is it not a profitable and a 
practical method of securing large yields of corn, sorghum, and other forage 
crops, and preparing them for convenient and economical feeding? 

It is to be regretted that so many extravagant statements have been made 
in relation to the value of ensilage—the number of cattle that could be kept 
from the product of a single acre, etc. Practical, thinking men have been 
deterred from investigating this subject and giving it such attention as it really 
deserves, because of the wild statements of impractical enthusiasts. 


ENSILAGE A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR ROOTS. 


I am more than ever convinced that the idea I suggested two years ago that 
ensilage will prove a cheap substitute for roots, will be approved by any farmer 
who will make the trial. Farmers who have had experience in feeding stock 
know how desirable it is to have some succulent food as a part ration at least, 
during our long, cold winters. Hoots are a desirable cattle food, but an 
expensive crop for the average farmer to raise and handle. But few farmers 
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have the facilities for storing them in any quantity. They must be buried in 
the field; and in the winter with the thermometer below zero, digging out the 
roots and getting them to the stock is not a desirable task. If ensilage will 
give us the succulent food at less cost, in shape to be easily handled and oceu- 
pying but a small space in storage, it must prove of value. What are the 
farmers in Michigan to do with the coarse fodders raised on our farms, but to 
feed them. ‘They are too bulky to transport to market—they must help to 
make beef and mutton, but the farmer needs something to feed in connection 
with them to make them of more value, and the ensilage will help out in this 
direction. 

The large number of silos erected during the last year in all parts of our 
country, indicates that ensilage has the sanction of a number of our leading 
farmers, and that actual tests confirm reasonable claims as to its value as a 
cattle food. The farmers of Great Britain, too, are greatly interested in this 
subject, and it has received the favorable attention of some of the leading 
English agriculturists. 

To Mr. Will E. Hale, class of ’82, I am under obligations for most careful 
and efficient aid in the carrying out of these experiments. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMWL JOHNSON, 
Prof. of Practical Agriculture and Supt. of the Farm. 
LANsineG, June 8, 1883. 


REPORT OF THE CATTLE COMMISSIONERS. 


To the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture: 


A meeting of the cattle commissioners was held in Detroit on the 6th Oct. 
(1882), at which Messrs. Mann and Murray were present. The business com- 
ing under the consideration of the commissioners was discussed, and the fol- 
lowing conclusions were arrived at: 

1. What the measures recommended by the commissioners in the report, 
which they made to the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture in 1880, are 
calculated to prevent the spread of contagious diseases among animals, to estab- 
lish a proper system of meat inspection in the State, and to reform abuses con- 
nected with the sale of milk; and they hope that the next Legislature will 
give that attention to the subject which its importance demands. 

2. The commissioners recommend that a committee of the Legislature be 
appointed to examine witnesses as to the losses occasioned by contagious 
diseases in this State, so that the Legislature may ascertain whether the legis- 
lation is necessary which the commissioners have advised. 

3. That the remuneration of the commissioners for their past expenses and 
services, and for their future expenses and services should be fixed by the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

The commissioners have but little to add to the information contained in 
their previous report. They may state, however, that they consider that the 
annual loss which is occasioned by the spread of contagious diseases is not 
diminishing. One of their number, under instructions from the United States 
Treasury Cattle Commission, visited Jackson on 2d Oct. to inquire into the 
losses which had occurred among a valuable herd of Ayrshire cattle during 
the State Fair. Four of those animals had died, and it had been reported to 
Dr. Baker, of the State Board of Health, that many considered that they had 
died of the lung plague, which is prevalent in some of the Eastern States. 
The investigation was made under some disadvantage, as the herd of Ayrshire 
cattle had been removed from Jackson before Mr. Murray’s arrival, but 
all the evidence which could be obtained rather indicated that the cattle had 
died of Texas fever. The loss of those valuable animals shows the necessity of 
the legislation which the commissioners recommend. 

Mr. Murray has also been several times called on to investigate outbreaks of 
disease among swine, the nature of which was not known to their owners. In 
those cases an examination showed that the losses were occasioned by the 
spread of swine fever or hog cholera, though previous to such examination 
they had been supposed to be dying of black tooth, from improper feeding 
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and other imaginary causes. Similar outbreaks of disease are occurring 
through a wide extent of the State, and the commissioners feel that their per- 
sonal experience of such matters represents a very small area of the State. 
The commissioners believe, however, that if a committee be appointed by the 
Legislature, and that if such committee is composed of practical and experi- 
enced farmers, their inquiry into the need of such legislation as the commis- 
sioners recommend, will result in something being done to prevent the losses 
which are suffered by the farmers and stock owners of the State, through the 
spread of contagious diseases. 
Respectfully submitted, 
S. B. MANN, Chairman, 
A. J. Murray, V. S. Secretary. 
16th October, 1882, 
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SOCIETY FOR THE YEHAR 1881. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


HisparpD HovusE, |) 
Jackson, March 31, 1881. { 

A meeting of the Locating, Business, Transportation, Programme and 
Printing Committees of the Michigan State Agricultural Society held this day 
was called to order by President Phillips and the following named gentlemen 
were present: President, Geo. W. Phillips; Treasurer, A. J. Dean; Messrs. 
W. J. Baxter, John Gilbert, Wm. Ball, of the Locating Committee; Mr. J. M. 
Sterling, of the Transportation Committee ; Messrs. W. H. Cobb, A. O. Hyde, 
and F. V. Smith, Programme Committee, and J. C. Sterling of the Printing 
Committee, Messrs. M. Shoemaker and A. F. Wood, Executive Committee. 

Mr. Baxter moved, and it was supported and carried, that all members of 
the Executive Committee who shall be present at this meeting are invited to 


take an active part in the meeting, and to vote on the question of locating the 
fair. 
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Mr. Baxter, Chairman of the Business Committee, reported that he had 
examined the Jackson fair grounds and buildings and explained to the Citi- 
zens’ Committee what additional buildings, pledges, etc., would be required 
from them before a proposition for holding the fair in their city would be 
entertained. 

Mr. Baxter then stated that when he was appointed Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Committee he informed the Executive Committee that his name was 
being used in connection with another office, and that it would be impossible 
for him to attend to the duties of this office; he then asked to be excused. 
He had now received the appointment referred to, and therefore tendered his 
resignation as Chairman of the Business Committee. 

Mr. Smith moved that Mr. Baxter be requested to withdraw his resignation. 
Carried. 

The president then read a renewal of the invitation from the State Board 
of Agriculture, asking the Society to meet with them at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and naming June 9 as the date of such meeting. The invitation was 
accepted with thanks. 

On motion the meeting adjourned until 8 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 


Jackson, April 1, 1881. 


The committees resumed business at 8 o’clock A. M. as per adjournment, 
President Phillips in the chair. Present: President Phillips, Treasurer Dean, 
Messrs. Baxter, Ball, Gilbert, Sterling, J. M. Cobb, Hyde, Smith, Wood, and 
the Secretary. 

Minutes of last evening’s meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Baxter then read the following communication: 
To Hon. Geo. W. Phillips, President of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


Drar Sir,—Having been appointed Secretary of the State Board of Charities, I 
shall be utterly unable to perform satisfactorily to myself or to you the duties of 
Chairman of the Business Committee of your Society, and hereby tender my resig- 
nation, and ask that it be accepted at once, and that I may be entirely relieved of its 
duties. I feel, also, compelled to ask you to designate another member of the Execu- 
tive Committee to take charge of the art department of the fair. I can assure you 
and other members of the Board that my interest in the prosperity and success of 
the Society is undiminished, but the office I have accepted demands and must have 
my entire time and my best services. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. J. BAXTER. 

March 31, 1881. 


On motion of Mr. Ball the resignation was accepted, to take effect June 9, 
1881. 

The president appointed Business Committee as follows: Messrs. John 
Gilbert, Wm. Ball, and W. H. Cobb. 

Mr. Baxter, from the committee to visit fair circuit mecting, reported 
verbally. On motion, the report was accepted. 

The president then announced the following standing committees: 

Fine Arts—Messrs. C. A. Harrison and Wm. Chamberlain. 

Miscellaneous Department—Mr. Amos F. Wood. 
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The subject of locating the fair for 1881 was taken up and remarks were 
made by members of the Board, and Messrs. Smith, Clark, and Robinson, 
from the Jackson Citizens’ Committee. 

Mr. Smith submitted a proposition from the citizens of Jackson. 

The committee then took a recess until half past 1 o’clock. 


Afternoon Session. 


The committee was called to order at 1:30 P. M. by President Phillips. 

Present, same members as at previous roll call. 

A proposition for holding the fair from the citizens of Adrian was received, 
offering $3,000 in cash, good grounds, good buildings, a good half mile 
track, etc. 

A proposition from the citizens of Jackson was then read and accepted, 
contract drawn and signed, and the fair located at Jackson. 

The following programme was then adopted for examination of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, and poultry: 

It is expected that all animals and articles will be in their places by Monday, at 6 


P. M., the first day of the fair. As will be seen, the examination of stock by the 
judges commences promptly on Tuesday, at 9 o’clock A. M. 


Tuesday, September 20. 


HorseEs.—At 9 A. M., Class 12, thorough-breds; at 10 A. M., Class 17, draught horses 

SHEEP.—The examination of sheep (fine wools) will commence at 9 A. M., and will 
continue, under the direction of the superintendent, until all the classes in this divi- 
sion are judged. The same order will be followed with swine and poultry. The 
examination by the judges will commence in these divisions (sheep, swine, and 
poultry) on Tuesday at 9 A. M., and will proceed in the order of premium list, from 
day to day, until the work is completed. 


Tuesday Afternoon, September 20. 
Chariot race at 1 P. M. 


CATTLE.—At 1 P. M. sharp, the examination of cattle will commence with Class 1; 
Short-horns, and continuing in the order of the premium list until all are judged. It 
is thought that this will bring the exhibition of herds on Thursday afternoon. 

At 2 P. M., grand cavalcade of all horses and cattle entered for exhibition. It is 
expected that every animal will take its assigned place promptly on the track. 

At 4 P.M., examination and speed trial of 3-year-old stallions, Class 19. 

At 4:30 P. M., examination and speed trial of 2-year-old stallions, Class 19. 


Wednesday Forenoon, September 21. 


HorseEs.—At 9 A. M., Class 15, horses of all work; at 9:30 A. M., Class 16, gents’ 
driving horses; at 11 A. M., Class 18, carriage and buggy horses. 


Wednesday Afternoon, September 21. 
Chariot race at 1 P. M. 
HorseEs,—At 2 P. M., examination and speed trial, Class 20, of 3-year-old mare and 


geldings; at 2:30 P. M., examination and speed trial of 2-year-olds; at 4 P. M., Class 
20, under saddle, of thorough-bred mares or geldings, any age over three years. 


Thursday Forenoon, September 22. 
Horses.—At 9 A. M., Class 14, roadsters; at 10 A. M., Class 15, breeders’ stock. 


Thursday Afternoon, September 22. 
Chariot race at 1 P. M. 
At 2 P. M., Class 19, 4-year-old stallions in harness; at 2:30 P. M., Class 20, 4-year- 
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old mares and geldings in harness; at 4 P. M., Class 20, thorough-bred or partly 
thorough-bred stallions, any age, to saddle. 


Friday Forenoon, September 23. 


STALLIONS.—At 9 A. M., thorough-breds with six of their get; all-work, with six of 
their get; roadsters, with six of their get: draught, with six of their get. 

At 11 A. M., Class 20, mares and geldings, five years old and over, to harness, speed 
trials, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


Friday Afternoon, September 23. 
Chariot race at 1 P.M. 


At 2 P. M., Class 20, stallions, five years old and over, to harness, speed trials, mile 
heats, best 3 in 5. 
W. H. COBB, 
A. O. HYDE, 
fe Va Sure 
Committee on Programme, 
Meeting Adjourned. 
G 


EO. W. PHILLIPS, President. J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


LANSING MEETING. 


LANSING, June Ist, 1881. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted at the last winter meeting by the 
Executive Committee, a meeting was this day held in the Hudsoa House, and 
was called to order by President Phillips. Roll called, and the following gen- 
tlemen found present: 

President, Geo. W. Phillips; Treasurer, A. J. Dean; ex-Presidents, H. G. 
Wells, M. Shoemaker, G. W. Beckwith, and E. O. Humphrey; Messrs. J. M. 
Sterling, E. W. Rising, H. O. Hanford, Wm. Ball, John Lessiter, W. H. 
Cobb, Henry Fralick, F. M. Manning, J. Q. A. Burrington, A. F. Wood, D. 
W. Howard, Wm. Chamberlain, C. A. Harrison, John Gilbert, I. H. Butter- 
field, Jr., and the secretary. 

Communications were received from Messrs. W. L. Webber and W. J. Bax- 
ter, stating that business engagements would prevent their attending the 
meeting. 

The secretary read a letter from Mr. W. H. Utley, which was accepted and 
placed on file. 

Mr. J. M. Sterling reported for the chairman of the Business Committee, 
showing amount received for lumber, forage, etc., sold as $657.76, which 
amount had been paid to the treasurer. Business orders issued since June 1, 
1881, amount to $1,960.87; and further reported the condition of grounds 
and buildings belonging to the Society. 

On motion, the report was accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Fralick offered the following resolution, which was supported by Mr. 
Hanford : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee approve of the action of the Business 
Committee, taken under the resolution passed at the last winter meeting, in the dis- 
position made of the grounds and buildings at Detroit, so far as they have gone, and 
all that part of said resolution which directed them to take all the buildings down, 
be rescinded, and that the further disposition of the remaining buildings on the 


grounds be left to the discretion of the Business Committee, to take such action as 
in their judgment will promote the best interests of the Society. 
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My. Sterling, Chairman of Transportation Committee, reported for that 
committee that they had secured same arrangements for freight and passen- 
gers as in former years, viz.: Free transportation on stock and articles for exhi- 
bition when returned to place of shipment, on all roads in the State save the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Canada Southern; these companies 
will carry freight for half rate. Round trip tickets to passengers will be sold 
at price of a single fare on all roads. 

The Michigan Central Railroad will transport lumber from Detroit fair 
grounds to Jackson for $5 per car. Report accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Dean the Secretary was instructed to insert the words 
geldings and mares after the word horse at the head of class 17, in the 
premium list. 

Mr. Dean, Chairman of Committee on Printing, reported that the commit- 
tee had contracted for 5,000 premium lists for $202.50. 

Mr. Bell moved, and it was supported, to insert the words except in classes 
19, 20, and 21 in the premium list at the head of Division B. Carried. 

Mr. Cobb, from the Committee on Programme, stated that he had received 
several communications from horse-breeders, asking that the speed trial in 
class 20 be changed from one mile to one-half mile tests. After some debate 
on the subject it was referred to the Committee on Programme, with power. 

Treasurer Dean offered the following report: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN— Under your instructions I have invested in United States bonds regis- 
tered in the name of the Society $500, as follows: One bond issued July 1, 1877, No. 
53,648, making an aggregate in my hands of $10,000. I paid as premium on this bond 
$77.50. A.J. DEAN, Treasurer. 


On motion the report was accepted and referred to the Finance Committee, 
who reported as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Finance Committee, to whom was referred the report of Treasurer Dean, of 
his purchase of a $500 U. 8S. 4 per cent bond for said Society, at a cost of $577, 50, 
being a premium of 151g per cent,—$77.50,—respectfully report that they have 
examined his vouchers of said purchase, and find and report the same correct. and we 
recommend that an order be drawn on the treasury, in his favor for $77.50, the 
amount paid by him for said premium, and the $500 bond remaining in his custody 
as treasurer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY FRALICK, 
; EK. W. RISING, 
LANSING, June 1, 1881. Finance Committee. 


On motion, the report was accepted and adopted. 

President Phillips announced that conveyances would be provided to take 
invited guests to the Agricultural College Farm, and would be ready to start 
from this house at 9 o’clock to-morrow A. M. 

The committee on rules reported the following rule, which was adopted : 

“Hay and straw will be provided for live stock on the grounds, free of charge, 
from the Saturday preceding to the close of the fair, in the following quantities per 
day: Hay for cattle, 201bs.; for horses, 15 lbs.; for sheep, 3 lbs.; and straw sufficient 
for bedding. Exhibitors in Division ENS EY and C will secure certificates from the 
superintendents of their departments, stating amount of hay and straw they are 


entitled to draw, andshall present the same to the Superintendent of Forage. Grain 
and feed will be provided for sale on the grounds, at the usual market rates.” 


A communication from Messrs. J. Becker & Son, Detroit, asking the Society 
to allow them to exhibit the manufacturing of pianos in Division K. 
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On motion, the communication was accepted and placed on file. 

It was then moved and supported to rescind the action of this board, had at 
its March meeting, in accepting the resignation of Mr. Baxter as chairman of 
the Business Committee. Carried. 

On motion, Mr. Baxter’s resignation was accepted to take effect June 1, 1881. 

On motion, M. J. Sterling was requested to act with the Business Committee 
in settling matters pertaining to the fair-grounds and buildings at Detroit. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet at 8.30 o’clock to-morrow A. M. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 

Hupson Hovss, 
Lansing, June 2, 1881. 


The Executive Committee met at 8:30 o'clock A. M. pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, President Phillips in the chair. Roll called, quorum present. 

The Committee on Rules reported as follows: 

Rute 4. All entries in Divisions A,B, C,and D shall be made on or before Tuesday 
evening of the week preceding the Fair, and all entries of machinery and articles in 
Division E, and in classes 40, 41, 42, 43, and 44 of Division H, and classes 47 and 48 in 
Division J, must be made on or before Thursday evening of the week preceding the 
Fair. All other articles must be entered and in their proper places on or before 
Tuesday, the second day of the Fair, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

Mr. Beckwith moved, and it was supported, that a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair to examine in to the management and workings of the 
Agricultural College and college farm, and to report as soon as practicable, 
Carried. 

The chair named as such committee Messrs. Beckwith, Hanford, and 
Harrison. 

Meeting adjourned. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 


VISIT TO THE COLLEGE. 


At the close of the meeting the members of the committee, in company with 
representatives from the State Board of Agriculture, State Horticultural 
Society, State Grange, and the State Pioneer Society, were treated to a pleas- 
ant drive to the Agricultural College and through the college farm. The 
grain fields and vegetable gardens were visited and found looking extraordi- 
narily well. The cattle were examined and pronounced to be in fine condition. 
The sheep came next and were also looking well. After a promenade through 
the beautiful grass plats and greenhouses the visitors were escorted by mem- 
bers of the Faculty to the college dining room where an elegant dinner was 
laid for them, and was enjoyed by all present. 

After dinner President Abbot led the way to the chapel where a meeting 
was held, with Hon. H. G. Wells, President of the State Board of Agricult- 
ure, in the chair. Short addresses were made by Judge Wells, Messrs. Wm. 
Chamberlain, C.G. Luce, T. T. Lyons, J. C. Holmes, Philo Parsons, Henry 
Fralick, W. S. George, and President T. C. Abbot. 

The meeting adjourned and the guests returned to Lansing, fully convinced 
that the college and farm were developing more improvements each year. 


a) 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL FAIR HELD SEPTEMBER 
19TH-23D, 1881. 


HisparD Hovusz, JACKSON, 
Saturday, Sept. 17, 1881. 


The Executive Committee met at 8 o’clock this evening, and was called to 
order by President Phillips. 

The roll was called and the following named members were found present: 
President Phillips, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Wood, Fralick, Harrison, Gilbert, 
Howard, Chamberlain, Lessiter, Cobb, Burrington, Shoemaker, and the Sec- 
retary. ‘The Secretary read a number of entries which were received after the 
time for closing entries, according to the rules of the society. 

Mr. Fralick moved that entries of live stock received, dated September 13th 
or previous to that date and bearing post-mark not later than September 14th, 
be accepted. After some debate on the question the motion was carried. 

On motion all entries presented at this meeting and not included in the 
preceding motion, were tabled. 

President Phillips stated that he had invited Mr. John 8. Steel, of Ander- 
son, Ohio, who arrived to-day with a fine herd of Short-horn cattle, to exhibit 
his herd, but informed him that he could not compete for premiums, as his 
cattle had not been entered, that the society would feed his stock during the 
fair, and arrange for his transportation, the same as for other exhibitors. 

The action of the president in the matter was approved by all members 
present. 

My. Harrison, Superintendent of Division M, stated that a question had 
arisen in his department as to whether an artist who makes and sells pictures, 
should be allowed to exhibit as a dealer or not. 

After a lengthy debate on the question, it was moved and supported that 
the subject be deferred until Monday evening. Carried. 

Mr. Fralick, from the Finance Committee, reported that the tickets were 
on hand counted and ready to be delivered to the treasurer. 

On motion meeting adjourned. 

J. U. STERLING, Secretary. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 


Monday Evening, Sept. 19, 1881. 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society was called to order in the Hibbard House parlors at 8 o’clock P. M., 
by President Geo. W. Phillips. Roll called, and the following members 
answered to their names: President Phillips, ‘Creasurer Dean, and Messrs. 
Sterling, J. M. Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Fralick, Hyde, Man- 
ning, Wood, Burrington, Angel, Chamberlain, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, 
Gilbert, Beckwith, Baxter, Shoemaker, and the secretary. 

Mr. J. M. Sterling moved that the regular order of business be suspended. 
Carried. 

The same gentleman then moved that the society appropriate $500.00 for 
the sufferers by fire in Michigan, the money to be placed in the hands of 
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Mayor W. G. Thompson of Detroit, with a request that the amount be invested 
in seed wheat for the burned district. 

The motion was unanimously adopted, and the secretary requested to for- 
ward the amount at once. 

The president reported number of exhibitors’ tickets distributed, and other 
transactions of his office. Report accepted. 

Chairman Gilbert, of the Business Committee, reported that the committee 
had arranged to build fifty additional pens for sheep and swine. Mr. Bur- 
rington, Superintendent of Sheep, reported that more pens were needed in 
his department; that a number of sheep were now on the grounds for which 
he had no pens, and that more would arrive in the morning. 

My. Lessiter, Superintendent of Swine, reported all pens full in his depart- 
ment, and more swine were expected to arrive during the night. 

On motion, the Business Committee was requested to provide fifty pens for 
sheep and swine. 

Mr. J. H. Butterfield, Jr., Superintendent of Division A, reported that 
there were twenty-four more cattle on the grounds than he could provide 
stalls for, and more stock was expected. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, Superintendent Butterfield was instructed to make 
the best arrangements possible for cattle on exhibition, at the expense of the 
society. 

Reports were received from other departments, showing everything working 
smoothly. 

It was moved and supported that all matters tabled at Saturday evening’s 
meeting be taken from the table in their order. Carried. 

Mr. Baxter moved that when entries bear date previous to the time for 
entries to close, and no post-mark is visible, the same shall be accepted, pro- 
vided the parties making the entry will make affidavit that said entry was 
mailed on or before the 13th inst. Carried. 

It was moved and supported that a committee of three be appointed to con- 
fer with gentlemen who wish to make affidavit that their entries were 
mailed previous to the time for entries to close. Carried. 

The president appointed as such committee Messrs. W. J. Baxter, C. A. 
Harrison, and Wm. Chamberlain. 

The question as to who shall be allowed to exhibit as a dealer in Division M, 
was taken from the table, and on motion of Mr. Harrison, the matter was 
again tabled. 

On motion of Mr. Fralick, it was resolved that the annual election be held 
in the stand on fair grounds, where it was held in 1877. 

Captain M. Dorrel of Jackson, Mr. Adolph Wheeler, Adrian, and Mr. C. 
W. Young of Paw Paw were duly elected judges of the election. 

Mr. Hyde presented a membership certificate of 1880, issued to Mr. Thos. 
Shaw of Grand Blanc, Mich., and stated that Mr. 8. was obliged to purchase 
two memberships last year, and now asked the society to refund one dollar. 

On motion, the matter was laid on the table, and the meeting adjourned. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 
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HispaArD Hovusr, JACKSON, } 
Tuesday Evening, Sept. 20, 188 1. § 


Meeting of the Executive Board was called to order by President Phillips, 
In the absence of the secretary, Mr. C. A. Harrison was chosen secretary 
ro tem. 
4 On the roll call the following gentlemen responded to their names: Presi- 
dent Phillips, Treasurer Dean, Members of Board: Messrs. Angel, Howard, 
Hanford, Manning, Smith, Wood, Gilbert, Burrington, Harrison, Bali, 
Fralick, Hyde, Cobb, Rising, Parsons, Butterfield, Lessiter, Chamberlain, 
Beckwith, and Baxter. Mr.J. M. Sterling and the secretary answered to their 
names later. . 
Mr. Baxter offered the following resolution, which was adopted unanimously 
by a rising vote: 


The Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society, though for 
some time anticipating the sad event, have heard with heart-felt sorrow of the death 
of James A. Garfield, the honored and dearly loved President of the United States, 
from the wound received at the hands of an ignoble and detestable assassin. 

Resolved, That in the manner of the death of this great, good, and truly represen- 
tative American, at the hands of an assassin, we all feel humiliation and disgrace 
that in our native land with the freest, purest,and best government on earth, any 
American citizen could be found so low, so vile, so base, as to take the life of the rep- 
representative head of the nation; 

Resolved, That in the death of James A. Garfield, in additien to our sorrow as citi- 
zens in the loss of our chief magistrate, we all feel his loss as that of a dearly loved 
friend, wise counsellor, and adviser ; 

Resolved, That we tender to his noble and devoted widow and his orphaned 
children, our sincere sympathy. ‘heir sorrow is our sorrow; their loss our loss; their 
unutterable grief the unutterable grief of this entire nation. 


The secretary took the chair and read the minutes of Saturday and Monday 
evenings’ meetings, which were approved. 

The committee appointed to confer with gentlemen wishing to make affi- 
davit of the the time of posting their entries, offered the following: 


Your committee would respectfully report that affidavits were made by Chandler 
H. Bills of Tecumseh, Lewis Sherwood of Ypsilanti, and on behalf of Thomas 
Hall of Owosso, which satisfied us the letters making entries were mailed in time 
required by the rules, and that the several entries made by them should be received. 
That the application of Mrs. Ann Newton, though accompanied by an affidavit of 
Wm. Newton, indicating that the same was mailed in proper time, your committee 
considered in connection with another affidavit of a party who was at the fair at 
Chicago, andin the secretary’s office, from which place this application was sent, 
which states with positive assurance that the application was not made out on Tues- 
day, the 13th, when he had a conversation with said Newton at the secretary’s office; 

and further, that Mr. Newton, when advised to send such application at once, 

expressed himself as satisfied that a day or two of delay would make no difference. 
This, taken in connection with the envelope postmarked at Chicago, Sept.14,2 P. M., 
satisfies the committee that Mr. Newton must be mistaken as to the date of sending 
the application, and that it was not in fact mailed until the 14th, and that the rule 
shuts out the entry. Two other papers were referred to your committee, viz.: S. 
A. Gow of Greenville, to enter five horses; mailed at Greenville, Sept. 14; applica- 
tion not dated; Dr. Orr, Caro, entry for three horses. No parties appeared before us 
to make any showing on either of these applications, and they are therefore reported 
back without recommendation-~ 

W. J. BAXTER, 

C. A. HARRISON, 

Commvittee. 


It was moved and supported that the report be accepted and adopted. After 
a considerable debate, in which, Mr. Newton, Mr. Willson, and most of the 
members participated, the motion was carried by a rising vote of nine to three. 
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A communication from the officers of the Tri. State Fair Association, was 
read and accepted. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to extend the hospitality of the 
society to the officers of the Tri. State Fair Association. 

Mr. J. M. Sterling read acommunication from Mr. J. Huff Jones of Detroit. 
’ Mr. Philo Parsons then read a letter from Gen. U. 8S. Grant, acknowledging 
receipt of an invitation to attend the fair, and signifying acceptance if possible. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 


¢ 


HiBBARD Housz, JACKSON, } 
Wednesday Evening, Sept. 21, 1881. { 


A meeting of the Executive Committee held this evening was called to 
order at 8 o’clock by President Phillips and the following named members of 
the Board were found present: President Phillips, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. 
Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Cobb, Hyde, Fralick, Manning, Smith, Burring- 
ton, Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Harrison, Gilbert, McKay, Beckwith, Bax- 
ter, and the Secretary. 

Minutes of Tuesday evening’s meeting read and approved. 

The President reported number of dinner and attendants’ tickets given out 
Tuesday and Wednesday as follows: 


Pinner tickets; Tuesday =.= .22tUsses_ 222. Se eee ee 245 

a s Wednesday. 2lu.steceos) 225d sein ees: Setosseaee 210 455 
PAT LETICANES: bICKEtS. LMCSOAV = Aaa. kaon ake eis as tae ete aces a sea x 1,032 

* oa Wednesdays 22 scence sons ee oes on ene eee tee 1,275 2,307 


Mr. Baxter offered the following, which was accepted and adopted : 

At a fair held at Jackson some four or more years since, a premium offered for the 
best span of working horses of a particular weight was awarded under protest and 
the Executive Committee sustained the protest and the award was withheld. The 
party entering the protest claimed the premium, but the Awarding Committee had 
not made such a report as justified any award by the Mxecutive Committee, and the 
matter dropped. The protestant has always felt aggrieved, and on several occasions 
has endeavored to get a hearing, but so far without success. I move that a special 
committee of three be appointed to examine into the matter, and that the party 
protesting be permitted to appear before them, and to bring in the statements of 
the Awarding Committee which made the award, and such other testimony as he 
may desire, and that the committee make a full report at the winter meeting that a 
final, and if possible, a satisfactory disposition may be made of the whole matter. 
Committee appointed by the President as follows: Messrs. A. O. Hyde, F. M. Man- 
ning, and H. O. Hanford. 


The committee appointed to receive affidavits of gentlemen whose entries 
were received after time for entries to close, reported in favor of accepting 
entries made by Dr. Orr, of Caro. 

On motion the report was accepted and adopted. 

Treasurer Dean reported total gate receipts for Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday as $6,325 75-100, including receipts from grand stand. 

Miss Minnie H. Brow, Superintendent of Children’s Department, reported 
all work of awarding committees in that department completed. Total 
awards, $15.00; and checks for premiums drawn and ready to be delivered. 

Miss Brow further reported as Superintendent of Division N (needle 
work), that the awards in that department were all made and books turned 
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over to the Secretary. Total amount of premiums awarded in this department 
was $241.00. 

Mr. Cobb, Superintendent of Division B, reported that a protest had been 
made against the entry of Mr. Robinson’s team in class 16. On motion the 
matter was referred back to Superintendent Cobb with power. 

Messrs. Baxter, Harrison, and Chamberlain were appointed a committee to 
examine affidavits and entries for special premiums offered by the Michigan 
Carbon Works, and to award premiums on the same. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 


JACKSON, MICH., 
Thursday Evening, Sept. 22, 1881. 


Meeting of Executive Committee was called to order in the Hibbard House 
parlors at 8 o’clock P. M. 

President Phillips in the chair. 

Mr. C. A. Harrison acting secretary. Roll called. Present: President 
Phillips, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, 
Cobb, Fralick, Hyde, Manning, Smith, Burrington, Wood, Chamberlain, Par- 
sons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Gilbert, McKay, Beckwith, Bax- 
ter, and the secretary, who came in late. 

Reports of committees called for. No reports. 

Superintendents’ reports called for; reports all favorable. Viewing Com- | 
mittees report all work done and the books in hands of secretary, except in 
Departments of Fine Arts and Agriculture. 

Treasurer Dean reported receipts for Thursday $10,524.50. 

Committee on Special Premiums reported as follows: 


The Special Committee appointed to examine the entries and proofs, submitted 
for special premiums offered by the Michigan Carbon Works, would respectfully 
report: That there were thirteen entries for these premiums, of these but four pre- 
sented any proofs, and of these the proofs in one case were voluntarily withdrawn 
before vour committee was appointed, leaving but three entries and proofs for exam- 
ination. From the fact that no evidence was submitted or required as to nature 
of soil, previous condition of the land, cost of phosphates used as compared with other 
fertilizers, and from the further fact that time of seeding, quantity of seed used, and 
method of sowing varies in each case, the result obtained is not as valuable for prac- 
tical purposes as it would be under different conditions, still it will probably meet 
the end sought by the parties offering the premiums. To be of practical value to far- 
mers, experiments should be continued on the same land for at least three years with 
proper rotation of crops, using on adjoining pieces of land for trial phosphates on one 
and ordinary fertilizers on the other, with cost of each and comparisons of results. 

Your committee would recommend awards as follows: 

First premium $75 to J. D. Perry, Redford, Wayne Co., Mich. Entry No. 3; sown 
with drill Sept. 10th; 14 bush. of seed to the acre. 

Product with phosphate fertilizer per acre 25 41-60 bushels. 
se without “ “ 13 44-60 se 
Gain by use of - ** 1237-60 bushels. 

Second Premium $50 to Albert Case, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. Entry No. 5; 
sown broadcast Sept. 26th; 12 bush. seed to the acre. 

Product with phosphate fer tilizer per acre 18 30-60 bushels. 
. without ‘“ 9 20-60 tS 


Gain by use of >t u * 910-60 bushels. 
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Third premium $35 to C.G. Gibbs, Troy, Oakland Co. Entry No.7; sown with 
drill Sept. 20th; 2 bush. seed to the acre. 
Product with phosphate fertilizer per acre 1631-60 bushels. 
eS without “ ¢ oe 101 


Gain by use of of ee “6 14-60 bushels. 
W. J. BAXTER, 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN, 
C. A, HARRISON, 
Committee. 
Mr. Parsons moved the acceptance and adoption of the report. The motion 
prevailed. 
On motion, the treasurer was instructed to retnru to the Michigan Carbon 
Works the balance of money received from them and not awarded by the 
committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The judges of election reported as follows: 


We hereby certify that the whole number of votes cast was one hundred (100), and 
they were cast as follows, viz.: 


FOR PRESIDENT. 


Riguryeralick./GrandRapidsy. x. 52. 5sgsac-ee oe eh es eo eee 100 
FOR SECRETARY 
Poe Sterling, MOnTOGL 22 ookcscen cee ae ane na Se eee eas asee ne nas ona ee ee 100 
FOR TREASURER 
As Dean vA drianess| J 208s asoin ae a Soca San Bs oe heleceae oaae eee eee 100 
FOR MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Wbel Angel: Bradley ).2::9.6. 5 .5oaa5 Scho aia at ie bee 5. el ode ase 99 
DW. Howard, Pentwater: = 22.552 eke eS sel sabe ee see er eae 100 
PCr ELanGre MEL YEHVOUGMS he has. ox Soc nese nee aoe sense See aeo wee eee eee 100 
Eee ee ds Olivet ace 58. Fee ie Rae Se ore Be ae eee ae ee 100 
Ate be. Wood, Mason. 23 ose Se ee iss Se a ee ee 100 
He Veqomith Coldwater. 2. 22s... etfs ee eee ee ee oe een ee 100 
GAS Gurrineton, Tuscola.:.. 0 2. Bees ee ee eS ee 100 
PonmGrlberts Ypsilanti Ok 2 Se eee eas! is in frats, peas 100 
PACE ELATTISOMS aAW AW oe see Ns Boi See a a eS ee 100 
Mot Anderson, Midland Citys. .2- 30252-20254 $aescn dooce nae tS eee eee 100 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 
M. DORRILL, } 
ADOLPH WHEELER, } Judges. 
SAMUEL F. CONLEY, 

J.B. FROST, Clerk, 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

Report of Viewing Committee in Division D was read, recommending a dis- 
cretionary premium on Jersey Red hogs. Referred to superintendent of that 
department. 

Superintendent of Division O read his report, recommending a number of 
discretionary premiums. 

It was moved and supported to adopt the report with recommendations. 

Mr. Hanford moved to amend by striking gut the recommendation of a 
premium on stone lifter. The amendment was voted. 

A vote was then taken on the motion, as amended, and lost. 

Mr. Baxter moved a reconsideration of the question. The motion prevailed. 

It was then moved an supported to adopt the report, with the recommenda- 
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tion of the superintendent, with the exception of the premium on stone lifter. 
Carried. 

Mr. Butterfield moved that an invitation be extended to District and County 
Agricultural Societies of Michigan to attend the winter meeting of this 
society. 

Leave being granted, he withdrew the motion. 

Meeting adjourned. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary: 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 


HiIBBARD Housz, JACKSON, 
Friday Evening, Sept. 23, 1881. 


Meeting of Kxecutive Board called to order at 8 o’clock P. M., President 
Phillips in the chair. Roll called. Present: President Phillips, Treasurer 
Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Fralick, Hyde, 
Manning, Burrington, Wood, Parsons, Chamberlain, Angel, Harrison, Gil- 
bert, Butterfield, McKay, Beckwith, Baxter, Griggs, and the Secretary. 

Treasurer Dean reported gate receipts for the week $19,695.50, and that 
the number of memberships sold would exceed last year’s sales. 

Superintendent of Division A reported showing awards in his department 
for regular premiums amounting to $3,016. 

Thesame superintendent then submitted the following supplementary report : 

Your superintendent would further report that Mr. John §. Steel, of Anderson, 
Ohio, had on exhibition a very meritorious herd of Short-horns, and owing to the 
fact that he arrived too late to make an entry for premiums this herd was not exam- 
ined as acompeting herd. Mr. Steel, at the request of the officers of the Society, 
consented to place his herd on exhibition, and your superintendent, in view of the 
circumstances, and of the great merit of the animals composing this herd, recom- 
mends that a special premium of $25 be awarded. 

I. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR., 
Superintendent, 

On motion the report was adopted. 

The secretary read a letter from Mayor Thompson, acknowledging the 
receipt of $500 for the Michigan fire sufferers, and expressing thanks for the 
same. 

A protest entered by Mr. E. Driggs was read. Mr. D. protests against the 
awards on Messrs. Moore and Kelly’s sheep in class 28. 

On motion the matter was referred to Superintendent Burrington with a 
request to take proof and report to the Executive Committee at the winter 
meeting. 

The president reported number of dinner and attendants’ tickets distributed 
to the superintendents during the fair. 

Superintendent of Division B reported recommending a discretionary 
premium of $20 on Jersey Red swine. 

Report with recommendation adopted. 

Superintendent of Division E reported a large number of discretionary 
premiums, and recommended their adoption. 

Moved and supported to aggept and adopt report of superintendent. Carried. 

Mr. Parsons, Chairman of Viewing Committee in Division M, submitted the 
following : 


Your committee on examination and awards in Art Department have, as impar- 
tially as possible, performed their arduous responsibility. The largely increased 
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number of art specimens on all descriptions of material and in various forms, by 
local artists scattered over the State, has made the labor unusually onerous; but with 
this labor comes the most gratifying conviction that largely through the stimulat- 
ing influence of this Society art in all its varied forms has made progress, and that 
notwithstanding the small premiums offered as compared with other interests, 
material or esthetic. ‘The refining influences of the brush, transferring to canvas the 
marvelous developments of nature in all its varied forms, are taking fast hold of the 
public mind with most promising future results. Your committee at some future 
time will take the liberty of making some recommendations in reference to premi- 
ums in this interest, which may, perhaps, be changed with credit to the Society and 
satisfaction to the artist. Respecfully submitted, 

PHILO PARSONS, 

P. HAYDEN, 

H. C. LEWIS, 

Commnvittee. 


Received and placed on file. 

Mr. Parsons then read the following: 

‘’wenty years’ constant, active service in behalf of a great public interest benefit- 
tlng individuals and promoting intelligently the best material progress of a mighty 
State demands some recognition at the hands of associates andsuch acknowledgment 
as our friendly feelings may prompt. The State of Michigan bas more than doubled 
its population and nearly tribled its assessed valuation since our esteemed associate, 
F. M. Manning, became connected witb us in the arduous responsibilities of enlarg- 
ing and broadening the utilities of this, our cherished institution, and we have great 
pleasure in expressing our high sense of the value of his services, and our apprecia- 
tion of the uniform courtesies of his intercourse; therefore, 

Resolved, That in retiring from the position he has so long occupied on the Board 
of Management and on account of advancing years and local consideration, he carries 
with him the unfeigned respect and esteem of his associates, and their earnest wishes 
for his health and happiness. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 

Report of Superintendent of Division F was read and adopted. 

Report of Superintendent of Division K read and adopted. 

Superintendents of Division H reported recommending three discretionary 
premiums. 

On motion, the report with recommendations of superintendent was accepted 
and adopted. 

Report of Superintendent Division G was read, recommending several dis- 
cretionary premiums on articles enumerated in the premium list, and on other 
articles, without naming amount of premiums. 

It was moved and supported that the report, with the recommendations of 
the superintendent be adopted, with the exception of discretionary premiums 
recommended on articles enumerated in premium list. Carried. 

On motion, the president, treasurer, and secretary were appointed a com- 
mittee to fix amounts for several premiums recommended by superintendent of 
Division G, and approved by Executive Committee. 

Mr. Parsons offered a protest against the award on butter. The protest was 
not sustained. 

Superintendent of Division J reported a number of discretionary premiums. 
Report accepted and adopted. 

At the request of President Phillips, Mr. Beckwith took the chair. 

Superintendent of Division I read his report. 

Mr, Phillips moved that a diploma be awarded Rough Bros. for a display of 
wagons. After a lengthy debate on the question, Mr. Phillips withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. Chamberlain then renewed the motion, and it was supported. 


_ 
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Mr. Phillips moved to amend by offering a silver medal. The amendment 
was accepted, and a vote taken on the motion as amended,—which was lost. 

Mr. Baxter moved that the second premium of $5.00 awarded to Rough 
Bros. be changed to a silver medal. Lost. 

Superintendent Ball withdrew his recommendation for discretionary premi- 
ums, and the report was adopted. 

It was then moved to reconsider the vote adopting the report of the Super- 
intendent of Division J. Carried. 

Moved and supported that the premium recommended on steam engine be 
stricken out. Carried. 

On motion, the report as amended was adopted. 

President Phillips resumed the chair. 

Superintendent of Division M reported, recommending several premiums on 
non-enumerated articles in class 57, and a silver medal to Messrs. Hammond 
& Co. for display of paper in class 58. On motion, the report was accepted 
and adopted. 

Mr. Cobb reported verbally that everything had passed off smoothly in his 
department. He gave notice that he would offer an amendment to the rules 
in classes 18 and 19, at the winter meeting. 

Mr. Chamberlain offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the magnificent exhibits in nearly all departments of the State 
Fair of 1881, and the very large attendance of visitors from all parts of the State, fur- 
nished gratifying evidence of the progress of the State in the development of its 
various industries, of the general growth prosperity, and success of our society, and 
of the appreciation and approval of its management and efforts to advance the great 
interests committed to its charge; 

Resolved, That the society is under many obligations for the interest taken by 
some of the merchants, manufacturers, artists, and citizens of Jackson, in making 
exhibits not only creditable to the city but to the entire State, and also in their 
untireing efforts to provide for the comfortable entertainment of all visitors at the 
fair, so that of the many thousand in attendance none were without suitable food and 
comfortable lodgings; 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society are due to the members of the various view- 
ing committees, who have devoted so much time to acareful and conscientious discharge 
of their difficult and delicate duties, and whose awards are, as a rule, accepted by 
exhibitors as just and satisfactory ; 

Resolved, That to the press of the city and State and to their reporters and corres- 
pondents, we extend our hearty thanks for their kindly notices and reports, and for 
the general interest they have taken in, and the efforts they have put forth to make 
our fair a success; 

Resolved, Vhat the thanks of the society are due to the Michigan Central and other 
railroads of the State which have furnished free transportation for stock and machin- 
ery to and from the fair, and to the gentlemen representing these roads at Jackson 
for their hearty co-operation with the officers of the society to furnish every facility 
for convenience of exhibitors, and for the reduced rate of fare, enabling so many citi- 
zens of the State the opportunity of attending their annual State Fair. 


Meeting adjourned. 
J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT THE 
ANNUAL WINTER MEETING. 


FIRST DAY. 


Detroit, January 9, 1882. 


The regular annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society was held in the Russell House, Detroit, this evening, 
President George W. Phillips in the chair. 

The roll was called and the following named gentlemen answered to their 
names: President Phillips, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Han- 
ford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Fralick, Hyde, Manning, Smith, Wood, Chamber- 
lain, Parsons, Howard, Butterfield, Gilbert, Beckwith, Baxter, and the secre- 
tary. 

President Phillips then addressed the Society as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT PHILLIPS. 


Gentlemen of the Executive Committee: 


Retiring, as I now do, from the position of President of this Society, and the duties 
which, in that position, have devolved upon me during the past two years, I gladly 
commit those responsibilities to other hands. In doing soI desire to say that in view 
of the importance of those interests we seek to promote, and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of those associated with me, I have felt those duties to be a pleasure rather 
than a burden. 

It is not very clear to my mind just what should be the scope of a retiring Presi- 
dent’s address, and so far as my recollection serves me, my predecessors have not all 
thought alike in regard to this matter. Some of them have taken a large liberty 
with regard to suggestions and recommendations relating to the future conduct of 
the Society, while others again have made few if any such suggestions. In the pres- 
ent instance I feel that the latter course best accords with the fitness of things. In 
view of the ability of the gentleman who succeeds me, and his familiarity with the 
operations of the Society, I cannot but regard it as unnecessary, if not entirely out 
of place, for me to suggest plans for his adoption. I regard it as only right and 
proper to delegate to the President-elect all recommendations affecting the policy 
of the Society and the efficiency of its operations, as the responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the policy will devolve upon him, 

The past year has been one of great industrial and commercial activity. There 
has been plenty of work and good wages for all who wished to be employed. The 
agriculturist shared to some extent in the general prosperity, although not so fully 
as for some years previous. The wheat crop has been exceedingly light and unprofit- 
able, and the drought in most localities seriously injured the othercrops. Yet, as is 
always the case, Michigan has enough to sustain her population, with a large surplus 
to export to find a market elsewhere. This is one of the many advantages which 
are the results of the system of mixed husbandry that so generally prevails among 
the farmers of Michigan. This fact, together with our proximity to three of the 
largest inland lakes in the world, protecting us from those disastrous droughts from 
which the States further inland frequently suffer, constitute a natural protection 
against anything approaching a famine. ‘The system of mixed husbandry is pecul- 
iarly well adapted to the location, climate and soil of our State, and should be encour- 
aged. It bears an intimate and important relation also to the varied industries that 
we desire to establish and build up. 

During the past year there have occurred calamities that are not likely to be for- 
gotten. Our sorrow and sympathy have mingled with that of the whole nation— 
nay, we might say, with the entire civilized world—called forth by the assassination 
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of President Garfield, a man beloved and honored as few if any others have ever 
been. A great calamity befell our State in the fearful destruction of life and prop- 
erty by fire in the counties of Sanilac, Huron, and part of Tuscola. Much has been 
done through the considerate kindness and generosity of people in various portions 
of the country to mitigate the suffering that the loss of property must otherwise 
have occasioned. 

Yurning to matters more directly connected with this Society, you are all aware 
that our custom has been to change the place of holding the State Fair generally 
every two years, while three years is the most that we have ever held it consecu- 
tively in one place, and this was an exception to the rule. Of course there are some 
things gained by these changes of location, as during a series of years we bring the 
Fair nearer to the homes of a larger number of people. 

The advantages, however, would require to be very great in order to overcome the 
pecuniary disadvantages, if there is any truth in the old adage, which is as applic- 
able to an organization of this kind as it is to a household, viz.,“ two removes are as 
bad as a fire.” 

In looking over the expenses of the society for a number of years past, I find that 
the expenses of holding a fair in any given place is much larger for the first year 
than for the second. This is shown by the amount disbursed under the general classi- 
fication of “ Business Orders.” ‘Treasurer’s report for 1878 shows that for the first 
fair at Detroit, the business orders amounted to $28,197.70; while for the two succeed- 
ing years it was $19,627.82 and $16,970.44. 

The business orders for the last fair, including about $1,500 expenses of the previ- 
ous year, amount to a little over $17,000, or $11,000 less than the first Detroit fair. 
This is a good financial showing, in view of the outlay we found it necessary to make 
on returning with the fair to Jackson. The question of permanently locating the 
fair at one Or more places is one of great importance, and will doubtless have to be 
decided in the near future. We could thus secure better and more ample accommo- 
dations with less outlay than we now have. 

During a great part of our history as an organization, there has been nothing 
between our State society and county societies but cordial feelings. ‘There are now 
organized three large district agricultural societies in the State, each of them hold- 
ing an annual fair, the Central, Western, and Northeastern. The first of these has its 
fair located at. Lansing, the second at Grand Rapids, while the third may find it 
desirable to change the place of holding its fair from one to another of the three 
cities within its district, viz.: Bay City, Saginaw, and Flint. We must regard these 
district societies as kindred rather than rival organizations, seeking, though in a 
limited sphere, to do a similar work to that which we are doing ourselves. 

I trust that our harmonious and cordial relations with the State Board of Agricult- 
ure and the Executive Officers of the State Horticultural Society, may be long con- 
tinued. I have a growing appreciation of the work of these organizations, and of 
the faithfulness and ability of the gentlemen to whom that work is committed. 


He then introduced the president elect, Mr. Henry Fralick, who addressed 
the committee as follows: 


MR. FRALICK’S ADDRESS. 


State Agricultural Society: 

In assuming the position of president of this society, I wish to express to you and 
the members of this association, my thanks for this mark of your,and their confidence, 
and trust that in the discharge of the responsible duties pertaining to the office, I 
may be so fortunate as to have your hearty co-operation, and merit your approval. 

The object of this society is briefly expressed in its organic law, which states that 
it is for the “ improvement of agriculture and its kindred arts throughout the State 
of Michigan,” ‘The words are few, but their meaning is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion and enlargement, but I will content myself and I trust not to weary you, with a 
few brief statements and references to its past history,its undoubted great and good 
influence on the prosperity of the State and its people, a few thoughts on the 
theories and foundations of our great and valuable work, and a few brief suggestions 
and recommendations on their practical application. 


AGRICULTURE 


Is the oldest as well as the most useful industry in the world; without it there can 
be little or no material progress or prosperity. It is the foundation of all worthy 
and honorable employment; without it there can be no civilization, no progress, no 
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advancement from the roaming nomad of the desert, or the savage of the forest. We 
have but to contrast the countries where the agricultural pursuits are but sparsely 
carried on, with the United States, or any other intelligent people or country, where 
agriculture is made a principal occupation of a iarge share of its people. It has been 
well said the farmer is the only man whose calling is essential to life; the only per- 
son for whose immediate and material ends all the forces of nature work without 
ceasing. Therefore let the intelligent tiller of the soil honor and improve himself, 
and he will surely be honored and prospered in his calling. While it is generally 
admitted that agriculture proper, such as raising all of the various direct products of 
the soil for personal use, and home and foreign markets, the raising of cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, poultry, etc. is of very great importance and absolutely essential to all 
other trades and industries. The language used in our organic law, stating the object 
of this society, is much broader than the name of the society indicates, and very for- 
tunately and properly its founders and managers conceived and carried out the prin- 
ciple that it really embraces nearly all the industries of the State; therefore, in 
legislating for its interests, we must endeavor to inclnde ali that our organic law 
fairly construed brings under our jurisdiction. 

To be a successful farmer it is essentially necessary to have an agricultural educa- 
tion, which will embrace a thorough knowledge of the soil, its strong and weak 
points, its best natural productions, the manner of its best and cheapest permanent 
drainage, the character and kinds of fertilizers the best adapted to the soil he culti- 
vates, of the best kinds and quality of seeds to be used, that they were thoroughly 
ripened and carefully preserved for use when needed, and the kinds of fruit best 
adapted to the soil and general character of his farm. Without this knowledge, suc- 
cess cannot be expected, and generally will not be obtained. 


STOCK. 


Almost every kind of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and poultry can be successfully 
_and profitably raised in Michigan that are indigenous in the same climate in the 
United States. But to be a successful stock breeder and raiser of any kind requires,. 
first, a thorough knowledge of the subject, then time, care, good judgment in selec- 
tions, and close attention to all the material points. 

The stock interest of this State has now become so large and valuable that it is 
entitled to the careful consideration of this committee and the society, and every 
encouragement must, that consistently can, be given to induce the improvement of 
our breeds and increase in their numbers and value. 

In my judgment one of the most direct and proper methods for this society to 
foster and promote this important branch of husbandry is to offer the most liberal 
premiums and awards that the means of the society will permit; then there must be 
a careful and wise discrimination in favor of the best and most profitable of their 
kinds of each and as a whole; but to make such selections, and to arrive at just conclu- 
sions on so important a matter, great care and good judgment must be exercised in 
selecting and procuring impartial experts, as near as possible, inevery case for judges. 
That, undoubtedly, would be somewhat difficult to do, but we should approximate as 
near to it as can be done within our means. The lack of competent, impartial 
judges in the past, in this and many other departments, has been not only a source of 
annoyance to the officers of the society, but in some cases a serious injustice and 
wrong to exhibitors, and a seeming cause of reproach to the society. 

I recommend a careful consideration of this subject of judges or committees, pre- 
miums and awards, and as far as can be done within reasonable means, apply the 
remedy where needed. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The business of manufacturing has already become a very important factor in the 
problem of the great and permanent prosperity of this State and its people, and is 
an important element of one of the kindred arts of agriculture. This industry is 
very valuable; the field is large and much of it yet unoccupied. Every proper 
encouragement that can consistently be given to its improvement and increase in 
the State is the duty, and I feel confident will be the pleasure, of this committee and 
the society. I respectfully recommend that the classes in this department be care- 
fully examined and revised by the Committee on Premiums and Awards, and more 
liberal offers made on all materials and manufactured articles of general utility and 
value, as it is very desirable that the production and exhibition of such materials 
and articles be largely increased. 
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MACHINERY. 


It is very important to increase the home production of all kinds of valuable 
machinery used in the State, as our manufacturers increase. To be profitable, the 
best class of machinery must be used. We have plenty of coal, iron, copper, wood, 
and all the materials necessary to make first-class machinery, and we certainly have 
sufficient skilled workmen to manufacture it, and yet thousands of dollars are annu- 
ally sent out of the State to purchase machinery to be used by our people. 

This subject should have a careful consideration, and if possible adopt some 
method to induce the production of all, or nearly all, the machinery required in this 
State by our own manufacturers, thereby not only saving a large amount of money 
annually to our own citizens, but foster and promote the education of our own people 
in this important and indispensable branch of industry. 


POMOLOGICAL OR HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


This society is a valuable auxiliary to the State Agricultural Society; it has its 
peculiar work, which has been successfully performed. and so important and thorough 
has been its work, and the consequent result of its labors, that the whole State has 
been greatly benefited in the valuable productions of improved fruits, and has 
received much credit and favorable comment for its thorough educational system 
and the production and exhibition of the various kinds of fruits raised in the State, 
in successful competition with the oldest and best fruit growers in the country. 

Their work is still making favorable progress; they and it richly deserve, and 1 
feel confident will receive, favorable consideration and generous treatment from this 
committee and society. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The June meetings for the last three years, at the Agricultural College, have been 
a source of pleasure to the committee, of undoubted gratification to the faculty, and, 
we trust, profitable to the students; it has enabled our members to examine the 
practical workings of the college, of the manner and kind of education imparted 
there; and I feel confident the information sought, collected, and to be promulgated 
by this society through the annual report of our special committee, will be well 
received through the State, and will add to its already many friends. 

In addition to the other kindred societies it has been our pleasure to meet at Lans- 
ing the last three years—and which I am informed are to be continued—will be added 
this year the State Pioneer Society, which has changed the time of holding its 
annual meeting from February to the first Wednesday in June, as being a more pro- 
pitious season of the year for the gathering of the old and labor-worn veterans of 
the forest. [favor the continuance of these meetings. 

The financial condition of this Society is strong and satisfactory ;it has now a sur- 
plus fund of over $20,000, quite a large share of it invested in United States bonds 
drawing interest. Its finances have been very satisfactorily managed by our present 
worthy treasurer, Mr. Dean, for the last ten years; his accounts are always clear, dis- 
tinct, and properly rendered; all proper claims against the Society are promptly and 
courteously paid; all vouchers are properly classified, compared, and preserved; the 
system of procuring, selling, and taking up tickets is safe and well guarded. 

While the financial results of the last Fair did not add much to the surplus fund, it 
still accomplished, in a large measure, the object of the Society. There was a large 
and very satisfactory exhibition in most all of the important departments; the com- 
petition was spirited but harmonious, and the awards generally satisfactory. The 
attendance at the Fair was very good, and they seemed to give more than usual 
attention to the merits of the exhibition. 

The policy of this Society in conducting its Fairs, making premium lists, etc., is, 
and I think very properly should be, liberal, but must be firm and decided. Our 
business and aim is to foster all proper and valuable industries of the State, but that 
must be done with our legitimate means; the Society must be self-supporting ; the 
premium list should be as large as the Safe financial point will permit, but must be 
wisely discriminating to make successful fairs. 


REDUCTION OF EXPENSES. 


At the last winter meeting, on the recommendation of the President, a special 
committee was appointed to devise ways and means for the reduction of the expenses 
of the Society. After a careful consideration of the subject, they made a report, and 
recommended a hoped-for reduction, in the various departments, of $3,780, which was 
adopted by the Executive Committee. 
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I am confident every reasonable effort was made during the last year by the officers 
to keep the expenses at the lowest practical point, and yet accommodate the exhibi- 
tors and patrons of the Fair. 

The result has been a fair reduction in almost every department, and but for the 
large additional expense of new buildings (which were actually necessary), amount- 
ing to $4,800, we should have had a very gratifying reduction in the aggregate, but 
which is now about the same as for 1880. if the Fair should be held at Jackson this 
year, the expense for building would undoubtedly be much less. 

It is difficult to see where much average retrenchment can be made while the pres- 
ent system of changing the place of holding the Fair so frequently prevails, without 
some arrangement can be made whereby the Society can reap after benefits from the 
erection of costly buildings of more or less permanence, used by the Society from 
one to three years, and then abandoned and virtually lost to the Society; except in a 
few instances, a very small share of the cost is realized, either from sale or the tak- 
ing down and again using or selling the materials. Our surplus fund is now large, 
but afew fairs with unfavorable weather would soon wipe it out; in the days of our 
prosperity is the time to build wisely. I recommend that this subject be again care- 
fully considered. 


FAIR CIRCUIT. 


By an agreement between the several agricultural societies included in what is 
styled the ‘** Fair Circuit,’ the several fairs were held in regular succeeding weeks, 
commencing at Columbus, Ohio, August 29; then to Cleveland, Toledo, and then to 
Jackson, Michigan, Indianapolis and Waterloo, Indiana. From the tone of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held at Toledo, December 1, 1881, which was attended on 
the part of this Society by Messrs. Philo Parsons and J. M. Sterling of our commit- 
tee, they all seem to have been pleased with the results, and recommend their con- 
tinuance. The gentlemen representing this Society at that meeting will undoubt- 
edly make a report at this meeting of what transpired there, for the information of 
this committee, and such recommendations as in their judgment may seem proper. 

It is a little over fifty years since the real settiement of the then Territory, now 
State, of Michigan, commenced. What was then an almost unbroken wilderness 
covered with the primitive forests, is now, in most of the important and substantial 
elements of progress and prosperity, one of the greatest States in the Union. Its 
production of the great staples of iron, copper, salt, gypsum, lumber, fresh water 
fisheries, and fruit, equals or exceeds that of any other State both in quality and 
quantity. The products per acre of the cultivated lands exceed in value (as given by 
the official reports) that of any other State. 

In 1850 the State contained 38,100 farms containing 1,929,100 acres of improved 
lands. The assessed value of the whole property in the State was $31,000,000; the 
population was 397,654. In 1880, in thirty years, the number of farms had increased 
to 118,941, and the number of acres of improved lan@ds to 6,217,209, and the valuation 
of the property in the State to $810,000.000, and the population to 1,636,331. 

This society was organized in 1849, Its progress for a time was slow. The people 
and State were poor, not only in purse but in the necessary knowledge of agriculture 
and its kindred arts. But its founders and supporters were men of the right stamp. 
They adopted “ Excelsior” for their motto, and the result is now before the people 
of the State. 

It was the fruitful germ (well cultivated) from which have sprung as auxiliaries 
and co-educators of our people, no less than thirty county and district agricultural, 
pomological, and horticultural societies in this State, some embracing as many as 
fifteen counties; also a large number of farmers’ institutes, cattle, horses, sheep, and 
swine breeders’ associations in various parts of the State, and all of which are in a 
prosperous condition, disseminating valuable information, and at their fairs annu- 
ally disbursing premiums and awards by the thousands of dollars, and which are 
attended by tens and twenties of thousands of people. 

The members and friends of this society were the first to organize in the United 
States a successful Agricultural College which is thoroughly practical in its aims and 
objects. Its classes are taught in the fields as well asin the recitation rooms. No 
time or attention is given to ancient or foreign languages, but thorough training in 
the English language and literature is provided for, and especial attention is given 
to the practical sciences and their application. For example: It at present teaches 
surveying, levelling, the laying out of grounds, mechanics as applied to implements, 
building, stock breeding, agricultural chemistry. and horticulture; and experiments 
for the promotion of agriculture are systematically and continuously prosecuted, and 
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their results are given to the public in the annual reports of the State Board of 
Agriculture, and in lectures delivered by members of the faculty at farmers’ insti- 
tutes, which are now held annually in all parts of the State, and which have proved 
of much value to the farmers of Michigan. 

The school system proper of Michigan, from the primaries up to the University, 
we claim is not excelled in any of the States, and equalled by very few; and I feel 
very confident that in the promotion and improvement of agriculture and its kindred 
arts, from the Agricultural College, the State Board of Agriculture, the State Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Societies, and the various district and county societies, 
farmers’ institutes, stock breeders’ associations, local and State Granges, we will take 
rank with the best. While so many organizations having the same objects and pur- 
poses in view would seem to excite a feeling of strife and contention, so far as is 
known complete harmony prevails, and a creditable feeling exists of a fair competi- 
tion and a desire to excel which has a direct tendency to stimulate each person and 
locality to every proper means to obtain the requisite knowledge to accomplish the 
object sought, to wit: ‘I'o so educate themselves and their fellow citizens as to be able 
to raise or produce the largest, best, and most valuable crops of grain, hay or fruit, 
or the best and most valuable animal or article of their kind for home use, exhibi- 
tion, and market. 

As before stated, the principal aim and end sought by this society is to obtain and 
promulgate practical knowledge to the people of the State on the great and import- 
ant subject of improvement in agriculture and its kindred arts, and the object of 
these brief statements I have given of what has been and is being done by the 
society is to encourage its officers, members, and all other co-workers, not only to 
continue in their arduous, self-denying, but in their results gratifying, labors, but to 
also interest and thereby enlist new, young, and competent educators to take the 
field and help push along the work so well commenced, and develop it to a full, com- 
plete, and continued success. 


On motion of Mr. Baxter the addresses of the outgoing and incoming 
presidents were accepted and referred to « committee for subdivision of sub- 
jects and recommendations. 

Messrs, Baxter, Hyde, and Cobb were then appointed such committee. 

The secretary’s report was then read, accepted, and referred to proper com- 
mittee. : 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN,—In conformity to the by-laws, I hereby respectfully report the trans- 
actions of the secretary’s office during the year just closed. 

Four hundred and thirty-seven warrants, amounting to $17,231.74, were issued upon 
the treasurer for the payment of accounts audited by the Business Committee: of 
this amount, $1,605.69 was drawn for accounts of 1880. A record of the above orders 
will be found in the register of accounts for 1881, and upon the stubs of the orders; 
vouchers corresponding with the orders are on file in the secretary’s office. 

Four hundred and twenty-five checks, numbered from 1 to 425 inclusive, were drawn 
on the treasurer for premiums awarded at the 33d annual fair, and amount to 
$9,809.00, In addition to these, four checks, numbers 661, 662,663, and 664, amounting 
to $113, were drawn for premiums on exhibits of 1880, making the total amount of 
premium checks issued during the year, $9,922.00. A complete list of checks drawn 
for premiums will be found in the schedule accompanying the report. 

The following table will show the amount of cash and number of medals and 
diplomas offered and awarded in each division: 
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CASH PREMIUMS. 


DIVISION. Offered. Awarded. 

Ae ables saa5- a5 eee eae ee aes SES cbs ss eseSassao3e $3,728 00 $3,041 00 
Ney TIO TSOS ik 2 Wa noe aes eases east he VRS. 0s Be 3,557 00 2,958 00 
Shee pa. os tae ene ee aaa se Sets esas cate srssers2: 1,139 00 1,078 00 
FU HU TF Che 5 ee a a ey AO RN a ra aw ANE 556 00 532 00 
EAPO LGR oo ss en et Oe So en ee eu aees 2 JUS tales 354 00 264 00 
Ht Prarm Producte:s2242s6ss6 25202-4222 non SERS? Dee 585 00 523 00 
G—Pairy Produetsss2.2-2-42 2555225228 toa eee 304 00 266 00 
arm Implemente? 2: 2.20.2. -sse5 225-5 2 dees aoe oe --- 27 00 8 00 
He ViehiClesesis- s2sscces lS es se Stassse Ses ces sstecssséccssc< 215 00 153 00 
BEC HAGCTY See Sat 6 ese ee oa ie eae Sams 415 00 28 00 
Kk Manutactured: Goods. o. 5222 Sete neee oe Santee sete eae wines 596 00 161 00 
i—Musical Goods and Plated Ware. --2..---.2-s-a--=s----- 94 00 7 00 
Mr Wepartmentsnsee 22ers oo see a Se aces weer 466 00 302 00 
Needle WOT set neste senna ee eee ees S55 S: 366 50 241 00 
= Miscellaneous: sh ste setss Soren ee ee eet ee eee ee: 86 00 72 00 
P—€nsldren’s:Departments>+22°2-2-+--+2--2 eee UE ef ee te ee 15 00 
Special Michigan Carbon Works Premium_-----.-..--.------ 200 00 160 00 

PROGKD» 22247 roeneess bees 1 srsaet leks hs Base sewer seees $12,688 00 $9,809 00 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


MEDALS. DIPLOMAS. 
DIVISION. 
Offered. Awarded, Offered. Awarded. 

next NHC aa econ sc nl nn ee | eee 7 6 
a SWAG cee ee ee Lee oe ee ea Pan ere 2 5 5 
a —MACHINGNY:_ = 22. a. Sos ese 9 4 Lo (eee 
K—Manufacturers __.__.--...---- fan is aig gees ae 1, in WIS eee 
L—Musical Instruments and 

USAGE: CAS VW, UN Se es cps ae pe pd nr § 1 
M—Painting and Stationery..--.}--.--------- ately (ae ered ee To - 
O—Miscellaneous ._._......------ 3 2s es | eee 

‘Rotalie sso sens sss see Ss ocs. 13 6 | 22 12 
The following is a list of entries in each class and division: 
DIVISION A—CATTLE, 

Class, 

Se Earns pees so Vee So ee ee ee oe 137 

7 PS ET 1S het nO Cote lle leat Reet ep lA fry sy PP ae eta wpa 28 

FS EGOrelorderan ss) ssn 28 285 Oi 3s SE SLO NSa SSS eee naenaes coe ene 58 

EC A a aoe ae elk Ae Atel epee tt >, ye Bh Seah S ae ie oop ek 37 

I SEEN eo fob Sera oh Re ei Ee ee hee bow h eA Roark 8 67 

Berek lO We ee er es Se er ee eet a re 16 

WA= Holsteins: ase ae tee earn ts Ba wee eh rae nec meee BEET tT Shee TE Ast lol Sees 59 

S: Grade Cattle ee pe oe ee ie Ee a oo a ee oe 49 

O=Workities Oxemvahdy SUGetes. 222, sa aoc soem steams aaa se sees s sees 20 
NO= Wat: Cattle ssa ee ee Leelee ay octae ob otne Sa oe eee 32 
Her dst 22 222 528 eee See Se a ee as 5 3s Sean soo oie s Aa oe ee eee 32 

otal et Se ee ae eS Se ene ne oe eet ek ee 535 
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DIVISION B—HORSES. 

Class. 

T2——/norous h-breds...\..<.s- ss. ss sence seems oes ss oesaeed Sac See ee ee 
fa aorses Of. all Work..2-.255 2S. ceee esate ss 6 soe ns eee eee eee 
Wa—sROAdsters ~ = soso ssns hoe Ss Sees pees | teed oo net ee ee ae ee ee eee eee 
fess reeders’ OS 6OCK. 2. 5.)tn es caseien seege se wn nes. sas ceneisieieaes i cemes==e ea 
t>=-Gents’ Driving Horses to Road Wagon.....-....-.---....<--sse5=se=aeg 
oes raupht HOrses:.. t oseeeccaee heats tcc ane sacs s ace eeseee tte 
iS —Carriareandvbur oy HHOrses oso see cio soe eae ene er ee eee eiseceee 
19—Michigan Horses, Roadsters, and Thorough-breds-.........--------------- 
20—Michigan, Horses, Mares, and Geldings..............-.... -<< sc senenae 
21—Sweepstakes for Stallions with six of his get.-...........-..-.---..-.--- 


DIVISION C—SHEEP. 

Class, 

2  Horcnugh-prea American Merinos......-.----.-------<225-> 4 anes eee 
Bowne MVOOIMGTACCE A t.. o22ccc sa seL es Suisse ns aecedeceeer el ea ne tne ee eee 
Zee GG OWN Sere a oeloio nic co niccicious cee wee seek eee ee Geis eee eee 
25—All Middje Wool Sheep other than Southdowns....._..-----.-----.----- 
Er eRee ESL ONE aol le Loa sco ote oe ee eee pean eee ee ee eee 
27—Cotswold and other Long-wooled Sheep.-..-..-.--.---...-----.--------- 
m—oraue Course-wooled Wes... .<...-2.-..-ssskesss Seeker 
Be eSNG OD. me to. as ou asta cies ene saite dicta asa Sete baw se eae eee 


Class. 


Poland China..... pac tsetse ck do Ratios Baiwwtind SR 
Chester White and Juatge Yorkshire... -. .o. ss5 5253502. ae ee eee 
Bab MOPS foo oo. Bc eo eee we ccacbumase ooacseueiecsen. ase emer eee eae 
Jersey Red (special) 2 o.62sccecscectecs -cucesdach ese ee eee eee ee 


Class. 
el OULLT Y= oe os a hn kL SE Se RE ers aa ee ee ee ee ee 


Class. 

Be tara ARO SCCGS 2 2. t..0.c ccc abiiha eiceoteke oe eis eee (Se et aee Soe ee 
Boots and Vegetables. .2 2 s2o5..c0 be. beens och oe Woe c aos see eet ae ee eee 
o1-PaOul. weal, and Peed. .6o 525.3 & sa oes eee cen cacet lull eee eee 


DIVISION G—DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Class. 
o0—butter, Cheese, and Dairy Articles, 2.7)... 22. ooo. eo seec cae seen oe 
oo——sear. Bread, and Pickles: 222222 ie oo so ob ae2oh eee ee eee 
oi—Honey Bees and Bee Fixtures... 2-22-2-00---- 212. ol 2cesen eee eee ese eee 
po—rrepared ‘Groceries, Gbc: 22/35 Sa2eee see oo. ie eee eee 


Hotalssiest sali Ree Since ean eSe Sete ee 


DIVISION H—FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Olass. 
Doe IOWS> 23020258522 25 ok bse heen = oe 1 ee eee 
40——Fillage Implements;..220 52 .- 0222 oe esi ans SoS oe alee eee 
4)-—Seed Drills, Sowers, Planters, ete: <2...-- 20% 2<ecec) coc meeee eee 
42—Haying and Harvesting Implements? 3: . 2-3 2p2222 0 eee eee 


410 


170 


258 258 


151 
430 
28 


609 


183 
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Class. 
43—Machinery for Preparing Crops for Market_..............-.-.---.---.--- 50 
At VISCOLANCOUS ALN ATLICIOS soo ~ Soest cows coer ccs ee ee ee ee 66 
ao-— tH ousehold Articlesess25ss2se25sscoss ses 52 Ro ee ie 20 
TO Galles oes eee ee eae bocceweccee wo ceoncs Ree See 342 
DIVISION I—VEHICLES. 
Class. 
aoe acons and Carriages. J: . Scie e ee iso iss os bone S 2 ee 142 142 
DIVISION J—MACHINERY. 
Class, 
machinery for Working upon Metals. ..2.--22.-062%-<0--cc v1. je seaeee 30 
ie MIR COLIANGONS MACMINOL Yoo 0p ose scncinseaien se acwacvcesa sacnequeee 3 
PERO USE Le ee eee ee hyn Ei Sal De Raph Se oe Shee le a Sd ee 33 
DIVISION K—MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
Class, 
ASE Materials ee os a eee SNE Se ee eee es Nees 18 
bU—Faetory-made Goods... ... 2.5.00 osc0cece<csen Pacis at ASS IRE Race eng 2. eit ats 6 
52—Articles of Leather and India Rubber......-................-.---.--.--- 8 
Jo ABerCles Or Marni ture... 22 LES Ek Ce es Pe 20 
54—Stoves, Iron, and Concrete Work.............-..----- 2-2-2 - eee econ 24 
“LE Lh ae eee pars USNR A Wael leet ee es Or ew ere eeu tga af) 76 
a DIVISION L—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND PLATED WARE. 
4as. 
Do MUSICHIC MISETUMOGNUS ne neo aso. oe ek aes See eye oa on eee 8 
BU Pl Ated  WiArO 3225-24. 5 esi ncociees ek ee So as ee ee 2 
US OG De Fe a tee ah pe ee 5 Wk cy Ge, oh AL Os a So Th Ae on LS eee 10 
, DIVISION M—DEPARTMENT OF ART. 
Class. 
fa ncinoe Ane) SCULPLRLE: . 255 2.22.6 se aeiate. Sasa aee mene aeons ae 202 
5S — Printing and Stationery css é ese: Soesee ace Cas (SRR eh Geaite oss ened no bee 5 
UO Ue ee pe ss Be Fat ap = at bot ea a ee 207 
DIVISION N—ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE-WORK. 
Class. 
60=—P lain. Needle‘andi Machine. Work.--..,..... 52.2 2 ee 105 
61—Embroidery and Ornamental Needle-Work...............-.-..---------- 141 
G2—Cracher, Kast and Fancy W.ork.s..52200<scors05e03 2500 2 Jee eoe ee 78 
€5—Hair, Shelly and Wax Work. ...06 i conicccuncdeJuee Re Gol eee Se 25 
TOGA eae Nese S2 one SU he ete es a ee es a, ep 349 
DIVISION O—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Class. 
G4 MASE ILANC ONS ATOLCLOSPe & 2 obs senor ee a eae ee en a eeeeee 26 26 
DIVISION P—CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Class. 
G5—Children's aor kes se eee oes ee ee oe Peek Cee 27 24 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Michigan Carbon Works’ Preminms-- = 22527.) ioe re lols Pues. 13, AS 
Total entries in all divisions........._- iS 2 ie a NO Aho Nik sae Namo 3,918 


The following is an inventory of property in the secretary’s office: 
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Ajnerican Short-horn Herd Books. 22.252. s2 wd aoc. cee. cues es oe eee 19 vols. 
American Jersey Cattle Club Herd Remister: -. 2. 2.222 o2.- ceeu score 4-5 eee i vols. ° 
American Devon Herd Book. 2.2 222s 5855-2. 2---.---soteeeee pee eee 5 vols. 
Molstein Herd Book (Vols. 2,3, and4jies- 5 ee eee eee 3 vols, 
American Stud BOOK... oa.coceaseree ee esos] 6 Sosscc. cocker eee eee 3 vols. 
Match Frieson Herd Books2 oe ees eee eee. - cae o coc m a eee eee eee 1 vo). 
History of the Short-Horn Cattless 22. <<. - sen sone Soe ee eee 1 vol. 
Pedigrees of English Short-Horapiulls:. .¢ 20421 44-2203 2225- -4o 22 eee 1 vol, 
Wermont Merino/Sheep Registerso-- 2-2. -..2 1-2. .beccce eee ee eee eee 1 vol. 
Michigan Farmer for years 45 to 54 inclusive, bound in_.........-..--..---- 8 vols. 


Several reports of State Boards of Agriculture of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Jowa, Missouri, Kansas, Upper Canada, and of the Michigan State Horticultural 
Society. 

1 Office Desk. 

1 Old Trunk. 

4 Boxes for Books. 

1 Society Seal. 

1 Postal Seale. 

1 Gold Me@al. 

6 Ink Stands. 

1 Pair Shears. 


During the year there has been filed in this office articles of association of the 
“Union Agricultural Society of St. Joseph Valley,” “St. Joseph County Agricultural 
Society,” and“ The Washtenaw County Agricultural and Horticultural Society.” 

J. C. STERLING, 
Secretary. 


Treasurer Dean then submitted his annual report. On motion of Mr. Par- 
sons, the treasurer was instructed to add the premium on government bonds 
to his annual report. Carried. 

It was moved and supported to reconsider the vote. Carried. 

After a discussion, the question was called and motion prevailed. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


FAIR HELD AT JACKSON, SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


Jan. 11,1881. Cash balances on hand at settlement-----.-.- $22,701 12 
RECEIPTS DURING THE CURRENT YEAR. 

From Jackson subscriptions. .---=-5 eee eee $2,000 00 

From J. M. Sterling, Chairman Business Commit- 
tee TS80 >. ois pt nee saeis Sa eee See 861 76 
Fromiansettled claims-2:2.. -c-ss2o-2 eee oe oes: 119 67 
MromgintenestiaCcoun beesee eee see eee eee cee 395 00 

From John Gilbert, Chairman Business Commit- 
HER ASSL 5535 eu Roe eats tae RE. hos crak 3,165 50 
From sale of membership certificates.........---. 832 00 
From admission to fair-grounds.................- 19,695 50 

a $49,770 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid businessvOrders wiscOseeeree > son) = eee $26 00 
Pala businesstorders; 1SSieeeeee-- ee 17,231 74 
Paid premium checks des0 ee. - 5 eee 123 50 
Paidipreminm icheckslcsteesee nea cee 9.796 00 
Paid Horticultural premium checks, 1881_.___-.-_- 660 50 
Jan. 1852. Cash on hand, balance account.-_-.--2-2---_--22 21,932 81 


"49,770 5B 


Of the above balance there is invested in the name of the society, $10,000, face 
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value, in four per cent registered United States bonds, which at the present rate of 
premium would enhance the actual cash assets of the society, in gross, to $23.632.81. 
A. J. DEAN, 
Treasurer. 
DETROIT, January 9, 1882. 


The report was accepted and referred to Finance Committee. 

The Business Committee presented their annual report, which was accepted 
and referred to the Finance Committee without reading. (See Schedule A.) 

Messrs. J. M. Sterling and Philo Parsons reported verbally on their visit to 
the meeting of the Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana Fair Circuit Association. 

Mr. Cobb moved that a committee of two, consisting of the President and 
Secretary, be appointed to confer with like committees from other societies 
connected with the Fair Circuit. Carried. 

The Secretary asked to be excused from serving on the committee, and on 
motion the Treasurer was substituted. 

Mr. Butterfield, Superintendent of Division A, reported as follows: 


CATTLE DEPARTMENT. 


To the President and Executive Board of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


I respectfully present the following report of the exhibition in Division A at the 
annual Fair of 1881: 

The total number of entries in this division was 535; of these between 40 and 50 
were not exhibited. The stalls provided would hold, by crowding, 400 cattle; these 
were all filled and 10 new ones were built; one herd was, with the consent of the 
exhibitor, placed in the old hay barn on the Fair grounds; and a few, owned by Mr. 
Doney, of Jackson, were kindly taken home and brought on the ground only for exhi- 
bition in the ring. 

The exhibit was above the average, both in numbers and quality, and was credit- 
able to the cattle breeders of the State. All the Short-horns, Devons, Jerseys, and 
Holsteins shown for competition were owned in the State. A notable exception in 
the other classes was the fine herds of Herefords and Polled Angus, owned by Bur- 
leigh & Bordwell, of Maine. The entries were divided among the several classes as 
follows: Class 1, 137; class 2, 28; class 3, 58; class 4,37; class 5, 67; class 6, 16; class 7, 
59; class 8, 49; class 9, 20; class 10, 32; class il, 32. Short-horns more than double any 
other breed; Jerseys second, Holsteins third, Herefords fourth. 

The total premiums offered in this division are $3,728; the total paid, $3,041, and 
a few diplomas, distributed as follows among the several classes: Class 1, $4555 class 


2, $370; class 3, $365; class 4. $307; class 5, $385; class 6, $278; class 7, $415; class 8, . 


$140; class 9, $142; class 10, $170; 11 herds. 

I suggest whether it would not be greater encouragement to the smaller breeders if 
an exhibitor was permitted to receive but one premium for the same age inany class. 
This certainly is all an exhibitor should be entitled to receive where there is no 
competition. In granting more than this, we give money without obtaining any 
corresponding benefit. 

I believe that a catalogue of all the stock and articles, giving the location on the 
ground and a brief description of the entry, wou!d be very desirable both for exhibi- 
tors and visitors. Such a catalogue is now issued by the New York State Agricult- 
ural Society, and meets with much favor. Iam told that the sale of these catalogues 
to visitors equals the cost of publishing the same. 

I recommend that the premiums on grade cows be made equal to those on cows in 
the pure-bred classes. ‘The title to class 6should read *‘ Galloway and Angus,” and to 
class 7 “ Holstein and Dutch Frieseans.” This will avoid disputes which have 
occurred the past season at one or two fairs. 

I also submit that when the entries of cattle equal the number of stalls, that fur- 
ther entries be refused, or that stalls for their accommodation be provided previous 
to the opening of the fair. Otherwise no benefits are derived from closing the 
entries fer so long a time previous to the fair. 

I, H. BUTTERFIELD. JR., 


Superintendent. 
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It was moved and supported that a committee to receive reports of superin- 
tendents and assign the same to standing committees be appointed. Carried. 

The report of Mr. Butterfield was then accepted and referred to proper com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Cobb, Superintendent of Division B, asked and was granted further time 
to make his report. 

Mr. Lessiter, Superintendent of Division D, offered the following, which was 
accepted and referred : 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


In class D (swine), the show was a good one, both as regards quantity and quality, 
there being 170entries. ‘The number of entries in each class was as follows: Berk- 
shire, 31; Essex, 49; Suffolk, 27; Poland China, 22; Chester White, 25; Fat Hogs, 11, 
and Jersey Reds, 5. The last breed, not being classed, was awarded a discretionary 
premium, as it was claimed by some that professed to know, that they were good 
specimens of the breed. 

I would recommend that the Society be liberal in the premiums offered in the Swine 
Department, as the Society has no fodder to furnish, and it is attended with, to the 
exhibitor,a great deal of hard, laborious work to get his exhibits to and from the 
Fair. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN LESSITER, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. Wood, Superintendent of Division O, reported as follows: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


In Division O, class 64 (miscellaneous), there were twenty-six entries made, and $72 
awarded. Some articles were entered that did not properly belong to the depart- 
ment, and perhaps others should have been entered that were not. ‘he building and 
grounds allotted were ample, and not being all needed, it was assigned to exhibits 
from other departments, so that the building was well filled. 

As land drainage by means of sewer pipe and tile is demanding special attention, 
and no one thing, perhaps, is making so great an improvement in our State, for the 
capital invested, | would suggest that prizes be offered so as to draw out a good display 
of draining apparatus, thereby bringing the manufacturers and public together for 
general information and improvement. I think there might be prizes offered on 
some more articles instead of leaving awards to be recommended by the committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
AMOS F. WOOD, 


Superintendent of Miscellaneous Department. 


Accepted and referred. 

Miss Minnie H. Brow, Superintendent of Divisions N and P, reported as 
follows: 
Gentlemen of the State Agricultural Society: 


- In making my report for the year 1881, I would call your attention to the very large 
and full exhibition made in Divisions N andP. ‘This fact was very gratifying to me, 
as 1 had anticipated a more meagre display. In Division N the general richness and 
elegance of the articles, together with those of minor worth, made a difficult task 

‘for the various committees; but the ladies who served on these committees were 
prompt, energetic, and obliging. They were kind enough to use great dispatch in 
their work, thus enabling me to make my returns and reports to the Secretary at an 
early day. 

The children’s department was a gratifying success, both in quality and quantity 
of articles. The plan suggested at the last annual meeting of the Society, and 
adopted at the Fair of 1881, consisted of awarding entirely discretionary premiums, 
as the great variety of articles made it quite impossible to establish any permanent 
or stated list. This plan gave very general satisfaction to exhibitors. I wish to 
thank the gentlemen for favors and kindness shown to me during the week of the 
Fair. 1 can assure you that your efforts were all fully appreciated. 

There are no particular improvements to be suggested that 1 can see, with the 
exception of a slight addition to the premium list in class 62. This, however, is not 
of sufficient importance to warrant any change, unless there should be other altera- 
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tions necessary. Having the entire care of the department resting upon me, and 
feeling the responsibility of my position, I would respectfuliy submit all oversights 
and mistakes to the indulgence of your honorable body. Again thanking you for all 
the favors received, and with the wish that the Fair of 1882 may bea success, Tam 
Very respectfully, 
MINNIE H. BROW, 
Superintendent. 


Accepted and referred. 

Mr. Smith, Superintendent of Division K, reported verbally. Report 
accepted. 

Mr. Howard, Superintendent of Division F, offered the following: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—The Agricultural Hall was well filled. The number of entries in 
Division F was 609; the number of entries in each class was as follows: Class 32, 
151; class 33, 430; class 34, 28. The total amount of premiums offered in this depart- 
ment was $585. The premiums awarded amounted to $523. 

In class 32, first premium on red winter wheat was awarded to A. B. Travis, of 
Brandon, Mich., being a new variety called Travis’s Centennial. The exhibit made by 
the residents of the vicinity of Mackinaw, in Chippewa county, deserves special 
notice, fur the reason that it tends to show that the soil in the northern part of our 
State is well adapted to the production, in large and paying crops, of anything and 
everything that can be grown in the more southerly sections, As an evidence of the 
fact, I would state that ‘for the best bushel of white winter wheat Jacob Dingman, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, received first premium; best bushel spring wheat, David Brownreed 
first premium ; second prize M. Howlett, ‘poth of Sault Ste. Marie; "and although the 
competition was sharp from other parts of the State, Chippewa county carried 
away many other first and second premiums. 

The exhibit made by Charles Grant, Thornberry, Ont., of grain in the head, 
received first premium, and David Woodman, of Paw Paw, second premium; both 
made very creditable displays. Mr. Woodman also made a very fine display of a 
general collection of grains and grasses as grown in the field; also, 120 inverted glass 
bottles containing one pint each of the different kinds of grain and seeds, put up and 
so arranged, with; great care, as to make a very fine show. 

In class 33 James Mantle was the largest exhibitor, and the display of all kinds of 
garden vegetables was simply immense--everything known or grown in this latitude 
was on exhibition, and not in meagre quantities either; and if it had not been for our 
friend A. F. Wood, Superintendent of the Miscellaneous Department, who gave me 
a portion of his room, the exhibition of vegetables would necessarily have taken 
place out doors. 

The display in class 34 was full, and the premiums awarded. 

I would recommend a first and second premium for a general collection of farm 
products, both grain and vegetables, grown by exhibitor; also the enlargement of 
Agricultural Hall for the better accommodation of exhibitors. 

All of which is respectfully pei ets 
D. W. HOWARD, 
Superintendent. 


Accepted and referred. 
The report of Mr. Manning, Superintendent of Division J, was then read. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


I herewith submit a brief report of Division J—Machinery. The exhibition in 
this department was fair, but not as large as usual, owing, perhaps, to the large 
demand of machinery at that time. I would here recommend that the Society give 
larger premiums, more of them, and first and second premiums on all articles in 
class 47, a8 you are all aware that this is a great feature of the exhibition; also that 
it is agreat task to move heavy machinery, and the cost is quite large, while the 
premiums are so nominal that the inducements are not very great. 

Respectfully submitted. 
F. M. MANNING, 
Superintendent. 


Accepted and referred. 
Mr. Hanford offered the following report for Division H, which was accepted 
and referred : 
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Wo the President and Ex2cutive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—The whole number of entries in Division H at our last Fair was 342. 
But this does not, by any means, show the extent or character of the exhibition, as a 
very large number of exhibitors were content simply to buy a membership ticket, 
and not enter their goods at all. This practice is no doubt owing to the fact that we 
offer no premiums in our division except in one class. 


PLOWS. 


The number of entries in Class 89 was 27, made principally by the Gale Manufac- 
turing Co., Albion, Mich.,and Woodford & Niles, Detroit, for the Wiard Plow Co. 
Both of these parties made large exhibits of their line of goods. ‘There was also a 
fine display made by the Oliver Chilled Plow Co., the South Bend Co., Indiana; the 
Three Rivers Co., Mich.; the Niles Plow Co., Niles, Mich.; Dodge Plow Co., Kalama- 
z00, Mich,; the Ann Arbor Manufacturing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., and Furst & Brad- 
ley of Chicago, IIl., together with a number of single articles, the name of the exhib- 
itors of which I did not obtain. Great improvement has been made in the plow in 
the last fifty years,in fact our fathers would hardly recognize the plow to-day, yet 
the march of improvement goes steadily on from year to year. ‘The farmers of 
Michigan owe a great deal to whoever invented the chilled plow and made it of prac- 
tical use. ‘I'o that idea, in our opinion, is due in a great measure the energy dis- 
played by manufacturers and inventors in giving to us the implement we use to-day. 
Nhe Oliver Chilled Plow Co., of South Bend, Ind., and Furst & Bradley of Chicago, 
Til., each exhibit sulky plows, which are coming into quite general use, and attracted 
great attention during the fair. 


CLASS 40. 


The number of entries in this class was 45. Stanley & North, of Birmingham, 
Mich., exhibited field rollers; Albion Manufacturing Co., Albion, Mich., spring-tooth 
harrows and cultivators and seeder attachment; Luther & Sumner, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., ditto; P,P. Mast & Co., Springfield, O., ditto; D. C. & ILC. Reed, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., ditto; Luther & Sumner, also, cultivator, with seeder; Ann Arbor Manufae- 
turing Co., display of cultivators, not entered; 8. 8. Allen, Philadelphia, Pa., one 
horse hoe, not entered; F. & J. Bauman & Co., Kalamazoo, Siich., one sulkey harrow 
and cultivator, not entered; Lawrence & Chapin, Kalamazoo, Mich., cultivators, not 
entered. ‘I'here was also exhibited by Albion Manufacturing Co., Luther & Sumner, 
and P. P. Mast & Co., each a fine display of corn and fallow cultivators, with all the 
latest improvements, making altogether a very fine show. ‘here were also shown 
iron harrows and pulverizing harrows, by Woodford & Niles, Detroit, and smaller 
implements, by different exhibitors, that made the class very full. 


CLASS 41. 


Number of entries, 41. The display in this class was very full. The articles shown 
were all of first-class make, and showed such perfection in the application of mechani- 
eal and inventive knowledge that it would seem that we could get nothing more 
from that source. The articles exhibited were grain drills of the various kinds, 
broadcast seeders, grass and clover seed sowers, for hand or horse power, ashes and 
plaster sower, manure cart, pulverizing and spreader combined, fertilizer attachment 
for drill, corn, and bean planters. 

The principal exhibitors were: Albion Manufacturing Co., Albion, Mich., broad- 
east seeder; P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, O., broadcast seeder, grain drills, and grass 
seed sowers; Ludlow, Thomas & Rogers, Springfieid, O., fertilizers, grain drills, and 
grass seed sowers; Empire Drill Co., Jackson, Mich., fertilizers, grain drills, and grass 
seed sowers; C. R. ‘Taylor, Jackson, Mich., combined broadcast seeder and cultivator, 
grain drills, and grass seed sowers; Farmers’ Friend Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O., 
fertilizers and grain drills; J. W. Stoddart & Uo., Detroit, fertilizers, grain drills, 
and grass seed sowers ; Johnson, Geer & ‘Thurman, Cleveland, O., fertilizers and grain 
drills; Van Brunt & Davis, Horicon, Wis., grain drills, etc.; Smith & Allshouse, 
Detroit, grain drills. 

There were also exhibited in this class, by F. & J. Bauman, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
sulky harrow and seeder, seed drills, grass and clover seeders; Blair Brothers, 
Homer, Mich., grass and clover seeders; I. P. Warner & Co., shoe drills; D. E. 
Mesherry & Co., Dayton, O., fertilizers and plain drill; Wayne Agricultural Co., 
Richmond, Ind., seed drills, B.S. Williams & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., combined culti- 
vator and seed drill. These exhibits, together with others that I cannot name, were 
not entered on our books. 
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CLASS 42. 


Number of enteries in this class, 93, which was probably about half of the machines 
on exhibition. ‘This is a very important class. On the ease and faculty with which 
we are enabled to gather our grain and cut and cure our grass, depends our success as 
farmers in Michigan. We have strong competition in grain and beef production in 
the neighboring States and territories; we have some advantages over them, and 
having with them the use of haying and harvesting implements in their perfection, 
enables us to keep pace with them in their onward road to prosperity. We had all 
the varieties of mowers, combined mowers and reapers, harvesters, harvesters and 
binders, one-horse binders, hay tedders, horse hay forks, hay rakes, etc. ‘he exhibit 
of harvesters and binders has never been equaled in this State, and attracted great 
attention all through the fair. ‘hey have become of practical utility, and are being 
patronized throughout the grain-growing sections of country. 


CLASS 43. 


Entries in this class 50. There were in this class alarge number of exhibitors that 
did not show themselves to the entry clerk. ‘The class was very full. To show a 
comparison of entries to exhibits, there were nine entries of engines, and on exhibi- 
tion 30, This would hold good in nearly every division of the class. ‘The traction 
engines elicited great praise from the visitors, for the perfection with which they 
were handled. ‘Ihere was an equally Jarge show of threshing machines and clover 
hullers, and combined threshers and hullers, enabling one machine to do the work of 
two formerly. The whole exhibit in this class was very fine anda credit to the 
society and exhibitors. 


CLASS 44—MISCELLANEOUS FARM ARTICLES. 


Number of entries in this class 66, mostly of the non-enumerated class. The 
exhibit was a very good one, though greatly scattered. Withington & Cooley, of 
Jackson, Mich., made a very fine display of farm and garden tools in the main ball, 
also a variety of wheel-barrows. ‘he Battle Creek Machine Co. had their usual dis- 
play of drag sawing machines for horse and steam power. Smith & Woodward, Kal- 
amazoo, a direct draught horse power. Portable circular saw-mills were shown by 
Birdsell, Ellis & Co., Penn Yan, N. Y.,and Morton Valve Co., Romeo, Mich. Road 
machine by Pennock & Sons, Pa., and George H. Waldo, Detroit. <A variety of fruit 
ladders, horse pokes and other articles by C. R. Taylor, Jackson. Wind mills and 
wind engines, and perhaps some gas machines were running in great variety and 
success all over the grounds. 


CLASS 45—HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


In this class there were 20 entries, consisting of washing and wringing machines, 
carpet sweepers, cuff and collar irons and board, etc. As there was a committee 
appointed to award premiums in this class, perhaps it will be sufficient to say that 
the exhibit was a creditable one, and attracted great attention from lady visitors. 

In conclusion, we would report that the exhibition as a whole was a success in all 
the classes, fully justifying the wisdom of theKxecutive Committee in throwing off 
premiums in this department, but would recommend that the superintendents be 
empowered at their discretion to appoint a committee to report the merits of the 


exhibition. 
H. O. HANFORD, 
ABEL ANGEL, 
Superintendents. 
Superintendent of Division I was granted further time to report. 
Superintendent of Forage was also granted additional time to report. 
The president announced as Committee on Distribution of Superintendents’ 
Reports Messrs. Ball, Butterfield, and Chamberlain. 
General Superintendent Beckwith made a verbal report, which was accepted. 
The president then appointed as Committee on Premiums, William Cham- 
berlain, H. O. Hanford, I. H. Butterfield, Jr., A. O. Hyde, D. W. Howard, 
and A. F. Wood. 
Mr. Parsons moved that the sessions of this committee open at 9 o’clock A. 
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M. and continue until 6 P. 


STA 


M., 


that no evening sessions be held. 


The 


motion “prevailed. 
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On motion, the meeting adjourned till ‘Tuesday at 9 A. M. 


1881. 
Jan. 13, 


Mar, 1, 


April 1, 


Nov. 10, 


Jan. 13, 


June 14, 
Noy. 10, 


SCHEDULE A. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE IN DETAIL. 


EXPENSE WINTER MEETING. 


Order No. 
387 Smith and Hurd, Board of 
Committee” -25-->-----2---- $95 77 
389 Knapp & Smith, omnibus to 
and from prison-.---.-----.- 5 00 
390 Clark & Co., Board of Com- 
mMmittee@sone- se" 1 e-See ae 64 50 
391 C. A. Harrison, expenses... 4 50 
392 A. F. Wood, x 1 30 
393 C, W, Greene, a a 5 50 
394 Philo Parsons, us = 2 30 
395 W. G. Beckwith, - in 5 50 
396 I. H. Butterfield,Jr., ‘ ae 8 00 
397 Geo. W. Phillips, ss Ai 8 20 
398 Henry Fralick, 6s rs 4 30 
399 Wm. Chamberlain, Ss aes 5 55 
400 W. H. Cobb, 33 As 2 00 
401 John Gi Ibert. Uy 22 1 40 
402 A, O. Hyde, gs a 95 
403 J.Q. A. Burrington, * = 8 5u 
404 Abel Angel, Oe a 4 75 
405 E,W. Rising, “ oe 6 75 
406 D. W. Howard, ss rs 9 95 
407 F. M. Manning, Li ae 66 
408 F. Y. Smith, of = 3 00 
409 Wm. Ball, es a 2 00 
410 H ©. Hanford, os aX 3 40 
411 Chas. Kipp, “ oe 3 20 
412 A. J. Dean, oF a2 2 55 
413 J. M. Sterling, ss et 4 20 
414 J. C. Sterling, oy 4 60 
3 J. C. Sterling, express on 
proceedings... RS SAE ee 2 00 
8 Times and Expositor for 
printing proceedings.--.- 05 00 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE. 


301 Geo. W. Phillips, clerk hire $12 4° 
302 Geo. W. Phillips, personal 
CX PONBES —o-s--ne=4=5==-——~ 10 34 
309 Hurd House, board of presi 
GVA eA 5-S Aca ssaycess cae 18 00 
ROTA eae ae ee ea ee $40 74 
TREASURER’S OFFICE. 
381 oe pak Dean, expense of 
Mes ase eeee ery BE PI $13 41 
385 cha iigciaiides, station- 
SASSY Se. see at 1 20 
60 A. ax Dean, check stamps-- 5 00 


297 Morris Knapp, cartage on 


bag edge setae 24-22 s--~ 6. 

299 Tavera Office, tele- 
PrP Soeeeee eee cesen= 1 00 

311 Hibbard House, board treas- 
urer and assistants pee 47 00 


18 00} June 29, 


with the usual intermission for dinner, and 


188]. Order No. 
Nov. 10, 312 Lucy Shipman, board of 
Glerkayst2-42 2:22 ieee $33 62 
313 Adrian postmaster, enyel- 
ODCB i. ose es seer 3 24 
314 Treasurer’s clerks, clerk 
hive /2i¢/,e2) 42232 so eee 152 50 
358 A. J. Dean, clerk hire-.-.---- 400 00 
360 A. J. Dean, sundry bills 
DRId ooo scene are aaa ee 8 47 
Total. .22 peccset ene e eae ere $683 44 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
ay 13, 382 J. C. Sterling, salary a3 
secretary pro lem-_..------ $194 43 
415 E. M. Sterling, writing up 
records of ’78 and ’79._--.- 25 00 
April 1, 20 J. C. Sterling, secretary’s 
salary, 3 months......---- 250 00 
June 2, 47 F. Williams & Co., letter 
balance and files._...----- 4 40 
July 21, 83 J. C. Sterling, secretary’s 
salary, 3 months---.------- 250 00 
Oct. 12, 210 Thos. J. Conely, ass’t sec’y 21 30 
211 J. E. Landon, 21 10 
212 H. M. Murphy, A 18 00 
213 F, Livermore, es 18 00 
214 M. 8. Wolcott, 83 18 00 
215 C, F. Bates, Cs 16 00 
216 Robert Rilley, ot 16 00 
217 Chas Little, as 16 00 
218 C. Sevenberg, = 14 30 
219 J. B. Frost, ee 10 00 
220 J. Hanford, as 8 30 
221 W.S, Gridley, - 8 00 
27, 262 J, C. Sterling, secretary’s 
salary, 3months-_--...... 250 00 
265 BORN & Pilcher, station- ite. 
Nov, 8, 273 Hurd House, board, C. Lit- 
tle, assistant sec’y-----... 17 00 
274 Hurd House, board, Landon 
and Bates, ass’t sec’s-.---. 40 50 
275 Hurd House, board, sec’y-- 41 50 
276 Miss Lucy Shipman, board 
Hanford and Sevenberg, 
assistant secretaries__... 23 00 
10, 370 J, M. Sterling, rent of office, 
ONG Year es-s-—5 epee 50 00 
Totalivet tis Se $1,332 98 
BUILDING. 


(HARDWARE, LABOR, GLASS, PAINT, ETC.) 


68 Pay roll labor_.-.----..--2. 
69 Pay roll labor 
71 Buhl Sons & Co,, hardware 
74 PS yALOUe Ss DOt seen e eens 
76 John Gilbert, pay roll labor 


July 8, 


$33 87 
67 25 
35 75 

123 44 
12 25 
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1881, Order No. 


July 


Sept. 


Noy. 


Nov. 


July 


8, 77-Pay.roll Jabor-—2------<--<<- 

15, 79 Pay roll labor-=----->--.--- 

28, 85, Bayi roll lxzbor---_-..------= 

30;> : 89) Pay-xoll labor-s.--2.----. == 

9, 90 A. Kenny’s expenses-..-.. 

92) Pay roll labors = ssn: 

94 Ducharme, Fletcher &Co., 

hard ware .-.-.--- cape asia ae 

95 Dean, Godfrey & Co,, glass 

96, Pay role labor... ...--2--=--= 

25, 107 Pay roll labor--=.-.-_-.--=- 

108 R. E. Emmons & Co., teams 

and, labor 22 2525-.-s5.5e2-- 

109 Wells & Fuller, hardware 

7, 110 Detroit White Lead Works 

Paint .-- 5... <> cancesasee 

Ms Pay rolllabors.2.2.2s2_-- 

114 Parsons Bros., glass and 

CE) | oe a ae ae 

115 H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., as- 

bestos roofing._---........ 

116 G.S. Wormer & Son, two 

pairs gas tongs-.-.......... 

12) Pay, roll labor: -.-..22.-2-- 

Il Bay roll. labors... | 

122 Way rolllabor..-.-..2--_.- 

24, 126 Barnes Bros., four rolls 

LAN PANeN ..---.- -.5--=.- 

130 Detroit White Lead Works 

PAIN 25) 2eseeee eof sae 

Ast Bay roll la DOG: sess oee- = 

134 KE. T. Barnum, wire for 

chicken coops............ 

10) Pay roll labor_--csscooss-s 

141 R.S. Bostwick, bill for iron 

furnace; e€le2.2) 2-55 - 

144 Wm Winchester, tar_..__. 

150 Sanford & Co., labor in Mr 

Hanford’s department-.. 

151 J. E. Woodruff, repairing 

and blacksmithing_____.- 

(oo Bay roll labor: ico cc. cee 

6, 168 Hitchcock, Clark & Co., 

300 chicken coops___-___- 

28, 173 Smith Bros., lime and plas- 

pe Seca bee ae eee 

174 H. D. Edwards & Co., one 

2 ress aes Sait Dem aes Se ee 

186 J. H. Harvey, material and 

JAUON oo ad oes pia see ess 

187 James Abraham, calcimin- 

Thi Peay. Gel al 2 £25 I aaa ee 

3, 191 T. Bennett, 10 M. brick____ 

192) Pay xolliabors-. --<<5- 25545 

195 Jackson Foundry, founda- 

tion for engine-_.._...__. 

12, 225 Wells & Fuller. hardware 

234 J. D. Woodruff, bolts, ete. 

15, 240 Pratt & Wright, hardware 

241 Mlle, Heyser & Co., lum- 

CP ota ce sne nsec se aeenss soos 

242 Pay vou labor 2. ---5-=:-== 

243 C. C. Pond, lumber._._.._. 

TARE shy TOUGIA DOL > ose. cose 

250 A. rel VEN dete © exp’se 

251 S. Heyser & Son, lumber-- 

253 A. Kenney, board... -__. = 

257 O, E. Thompson, paint-___ 

10, 295 C. ie Pond, lumber and 

PIARS oe eae se eae ask 

10, 296 McConnell & Smalley,lock 

ticket offices --0 2-22 

OCA eee eee eee to 
LUMBER. 

15, 80 A.W. Wright, 90M shingles 

GSi9bects =. tea 

21, 81 A. W. Wright, car load 

2x4 and 2x6, @$10_______. 

82 A. W. Wright, 11,429 feet 

boards, @Fo2-_. es 3 


39, 88 A, W. Wright, 3,392 feet 2x 
4, @310, 7,500 feet boards 
@$s 


16 25 
136 98 


16 00 
92 50 


4 00 
160 75 
38 40 
147 13 


4 46 


16 25 
210 17 


33 90 
256 25 


102 48 
8 50 


10 00 


11 00 
22 50 


15 
15 25 
39 16 
il 00 


3 00 
70 00 
138 99 


27 67 
22 41 

4 50 
117 69 


101 09 
71 00 
67 87 
18 87 
813 
5 76 
4 50 
6 05 


3 40 
65 


$3,226 19 


25 


$175 50 
120 75 
102 86 


101 42 


1881, 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct, 


Jan, 


June 


Oct. 


Noy. 


459 


Order No. 

9, 93 A. W. Wright, 2 cars lum- 
Benoa ees eeeeericces & $232 02 

7, 111 A. W. Wright, 3 cars lum- 
Der sae ee eee cee 245 44 
112 A. W.Wright, lcar lumber 92 67 

24, 133 A. W. Wright, 4 cars lum- 
ber.228 225 eee aks 389 04 

152 A. W. Wright, 2 cars lum- 
er lls 2. <= See ee 137 13 
Ton eS $1,596 83 

WATER. 

7, 178 B. Porter & Son, labor_... $15 51 

123 Ducharme, Fletcher & Co, 
Sas pipet. 22 eh eee 66 13 

24, 128 Ducharme, Fletvher & Co, 
a6 Spipe . 22) sete ee ee 34 04 
132 B. Porter &Son, labor____- 1 20 

142 Ducharme, Fletcher & Co, 
api wipers say Pe es 23 46 

6, 165 Lindemer Bros., gas pipe 
and fixtures. 22 2e2:_ 2s 5 43 
12, 228 J. D. Price, use of pipe--- 9 34 

246 Ducharme, Fletcher & Co, 
stop cocks, etc.........-_- 29 09 
Totaled ee SEA e. - $184 20 

PRINTING. 

13, 379 Johnstone & Gibbons, 
printing programmes.... 25 00 

386 Times & Expositor, print- 
ing dinner tickets___.____ 9 00 

2, 43 Post and Tribune, adver- 
tising for prem. list bids_ 3 00 

46 Tri-State Fair Association, 
circuit posters___...-_... 6 25 

27, 64 Free Press, advertising for 
premium list bids_.______. 6 00 

12, 202 F. D. Hamilton, printing 
pay, Lola, ehemees ete. 22-8 27 00 

10, 279 Detroit Free Press, print- 
ing programmes, etc... _- 65 00 

280 O, S. Gridley, Benham & 
Co., m’bership certific’s-_- 8 50 
281 W. H. Thompson, posters. 79 00 
290 Adrian postoffice, stamps- 5 00 

292 Carlton & Van Antwerp, 
sundry printing.......... 46 25 

319 Jas. O’Donnell, program- 
més) eto Js eto Ae 65 25 

320 O. S. Gulley, Bornman & 
Co, tickets and badges__. 55 70 

324 Times and Expositor, note 
heads,tickets, etc...._.___ 29 50 

326 Times and Expositor, pre- 
mium lish: 525¢ 2-7 tbs 202 50 
350 C. F, Payne, entry books_. 21 25 

352 Calvert Lithograph Co., 
Comp. tickets... -:....... 25 00 
355 C. Humphrey, envelopes-. 2 75 

354 Johnstone & Gibbons— 
printing awards......-..- 75 00 
359 A. J. Dean, pers. expenses 33 91 

373 J.C. Sterling, expenses to 
Detroit and Adrian._...._ 8 95 

374 F. C, Bates, posting and 
distributing posters__.-.- 12 00 
Totale::-.--22-.- ee $811 81 


TAKING DOWN BUILDINGS (DETROIT). 


June 


21, 22 F. W. Cleveland, labor... 27 60 
23 J. M.Sterling, expenses to 
and at Detroit 2-2" - 25  -. 9 50 
24 Mary Bickford, keeping 
lumber account-..--......- 10 00 


25 Mrs. Mary Bickford, board 
of men and committee... 7 
26 Wm. Bickford, labor pay 


YOU \s 2 see ae 236 06 
13, 59 Wm. Bickforc, labor and 

(eb ng Bef o) Se Ree 12 10 
27,63 Wm. Bickford, labor pay 

TOM Stee anaes e eee ee ees 59 10 
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STATE 


1881. Order No. 
June 27, 65 Mrs. Mary Bickford, board 
OU INMENE tees t cheese eee 3 03 
July 11, 7 Wm. Stoner, ) labor....----- 15 00 
Toth) rte me aS eee $379 64 
POSTAGE. 
Feb. 1, 2 Postmaster, stamps for 
reports winter meeting- $6 00 
March 1, 4 Postmaster, stamps for 
Secretary’s office__...... 10 00 
June 2, 40 F. D. Hamilton, 500 postal 
cards for Secretary Sse 6 25 
July 8, 70C. Spencer, postage for 
business committee. ---- 5 98 
Aug. 12, 100 Monroe postmaster— 
stumps for comp tickets 15 00 
101 Monroe postm’r, stamps 
for premium IIst_.------- 15 09 
102 Monroe postm’r, stamps 
for Secretary’s office.-_- 10 00 
Oct. 12, 206 Monroe postm’r, stamps 
for Secretary’s office._-- 11 00 
207 Monroe postm’r, stamps 
fOr POSveNSeos--=-sne---— = 8 00 
27, 261 C. Spencer, postage busi- 
ness committee re 3 00 
264 Monroe postm’r, stamps 
tor premium checks.--.-- 12 00 
Nov. 10, 349 Adrian postm’r, stamps 
for Treasurer’s office.--_- 16 30 
372 Monroe postm’r, stamps 
for Secretary’s office---- 10 00 
TO ta |: ae eee Siac os cm $128 53 
BOND PREMIUM. 
Jan. 13, 388 A. J. Dean, premium on 
government bonds-.--.--- $690 00 
June 2, 45 A. J. Dean, premium on 
government bonds----.---- 77 50 
Total sees eee oo $767 50 
LOCATING COMMITTEE. 
April 1, 7Smith & Hurd, board of 
Committee; 222-22 $8 00 
10 Wm. Ball, expenses-_-.---- 3 00 
11 Wm. H. Cobb, expenses-.- 4 00 
12 F. V, Smith, expenses-.-.. 2 70 
13 John Gilbert, expenses... 4 90 
14 J M. Sterling, expenses.- 14 20 
15 A, O, Hyde, expenses.-_---- 1 45 
16 A. J. Dean, expenses.----- 1 35 
17 Geo, W. Phillips,expenses 4 00 
18 J. C. Sterling, expenses.-. 3 75 
19 Hibbard House, board of 
Committee s-c=-2 ==2eee=- see 35 50 
Motalies. ses satte Cee $82 85 
RENT OF GROUNDS (DETROIT). 
Jan. 138, 383 eat Griffin, rent of lot, het 
June 3, 54 Cuss estate, rent of fair 
grounds at Detroit to 
March ist; I88ilzo!s222- == 400 00 
Totalissccesesese= eee -=s==< $500 00 
LANSING MEETING. 
June Jj, 27 J. M.Sterling, expenses... $6 85 
29 H. oO. Hanford, ne 5 05 
30 FEF. M, Manning, as ee 2 20 
8l John Lessiter, rf oe 6 50 
32 K. W. Rising, sf ae 4 00 
33 I. U1. Butterfield, jr, ‘6 -- 7 50 
34 W.H. Cobb, Oe she 8 70 
85 G. W. Phillips, fs sé 4 20 
36 C. A, Harrison, sf as 7 20 
37 J.Q. A. Burrington, ‘‘ Ze 6 50 
88 D. \W. Howard, es ars 11 40 
389 W. Chamberlain, se Ee 11 30 
40 A. F, Wood, 1 Le 95 


1881. 


June 


Noy. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 1, 
April 1, 


May 


June 


Sept. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Order No, 

J, 41 W.G. Beckwith, expenses 

42 Henry Fralick, 
8, 52 Hudson House, board of 
COMMUNES cece cniean ee eee ee 
55 Philo Parsons, expenses-- 
61 “Ay J. Deans Treas se 
62 JC. Sterlite, Sec ee 
10, 288 H, O. Hanford, expenses as 
member committee at- 
tending Agricultural Col- 
legeqWarmii22:.-.-- see 
2389 W. G Beckwith, expenses 
as member committee at- 
tending Agricultural Col- 
lege: Harm i 22h s2seeseeseee 


14, 


Totaliewccesce soceeae eee 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 


13, 380 G, W. Greene, expense to 
Sty Wouis) Pair. 222teeee ees 

384 Geo F. Payne,record book 

1, 1 William Stoner, care of 
grounds 1 month, Detroit 

5 William Stoner, care of 
grounds 1 month, Detroit 
61. H. Butterfield, Jr., ex- 
penses of delegate to 
meeting of Agricultural 
Society. Se eco maine ane 

9, 9 William Stoner, care of 
grounds I month, Detroit 

21 William Stoner, care of 
grounds 1 month, Detroit 

1, 25 Detroit Water Works, 
Water (CX 3-5 ceep— a5 eee 

2, 44 Detroit Steel and Iron 
Works, fixing seal-_-..... 

3, 53 J.C. Sterling, expenses to 
Port Huron Be Le tot se eee 

10, 56 Jackson Patriot and Citi- 
zen, 4 months’ subscrip- 
tion 


10, 


VAD SSeS APS See se 


June 29, 67 Jackson City Bank, check 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Stan PSresse se eee 

24, 125 C. L. Palmer, work on 
grounds 

135 M. W. Robinson, 25 yards 

cambric @sC--- 2 ----.--oe 

6, 158 W.S. Chandler, supplies-- 

160 Jackson City Ice Co., Ice- 

6, 159 H. N. Bliler, rebate on 

BWin essence seat once 

161 Mrs. RK. F. Altwago, lost 

Owe ees ce=eeesesa ae 

162 C. Nickillson, money paid 

WG eH) WIG en gee ee 

166 Indian woman, lost prop- 


erty .- 

171 Frank Havens, use of paint 
brush 

182 J. B. oF rosty clerk of elec- 


28, 182 J. B. Frost, clerk of elec- 
tion 2) tess ees eee eee 

3, 198 Aiaricah Exyress Co., ex- 
press on grapes OM SS 

12, 209 Dickinson, Detroit, black- 
SMUUDINE eee ae eae 

226 C. KE. Webb, oil, ete 
230 Billo & Benham, hay and 
931 R. D. Bullock, rent and 
cartage of chairs ..------- 


232 Philip Reese, plans of 
buildings -<- --- 2 see 
233 Knapp & Simmons, two 


tables. 2.0 4 oe. eee eee 


boo 
8, 277 John 


Gilbert, telegraph 

expenses, €lC.--- ---- ----- 

10, 103 William Ball, expenses at 
Jackson....---. cee slel.s 

104 J. M. Sterling, expenses at 
DACKBOM loses essen eee eens 


275 
15 60 


8 40 
7 50 
5 00 
4 50 
4 00 
86 97 
5 40 
5 50 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


1881. Order No. 
Noy. 10, 105 Geo, W. Phillips, expenses 
at Jackson... 22232 see 

106 W. H. Cobb, 


283 G 
F 
284 Russell House, board of 


committee men..---.----- 
287 Allan, Sheldon & Co., rib- 


bons and badges. _-.....- 
308 Hibbard House, board.--.-- 
309 Hurd House, board ex- 
presidentzis:s te) yes. 
325 Adolph Wheeler, inspector 
ofwelectiony. =4..-56 422 - 
354 Newcomb, Endicott & Co., 
ribbon ae. sae. 2ss5ee 8 2220 = 
357 A. J. Dean, personal ex- 


PenseSs ss (5 hers ste bee. 

364 A J. Dean, treas., expense 

of meeting at Monroe..-- 

365 W. H. Cobb, expense of 
meeting at Jackson .._--._ 

366 J. C. Sterling, expenses 
attend’g sundry meet’gs 

371 W. U. Telegraph Comp’y, 
telegraphing-<.2523-s55-- 

22, 335 E. D. Winnie, detective 
SExVicessst22l8. £4 y- sone. 
Sept.24, 124 W. G. Thompson, Fire Re- 
lief of Michigan.-----..-- 

Fargo & Mitchell, Chariots 


$1,611 54 


STATIONERY. 


June 2, 48 Democrat office, letter- 
heads, etc., for commit- 

TEC eho se 

50 Cornwells, Price & Co., en- 

WElO DES paca se ann aon 

29, 46S. B. Lemley, stationery 

for business committee.. 

Oct. 12, 201 Isaac Lewis, stationery for 
secretary’s office____.._-.- 

27, 263 Democrat Printing Co., 
blanks, tags, etc.._..-.-.- 

Dec. 27, 377 Brown & Pitcher, ink, etc 


e Total) 2--2edee-sbhessaaneies 


FREIGHT. 
June 10, 57 M. C. Railroad, 11 cars 
from Dacreit SAS fs. dois 


July 8, 72 M. o Paalivcaih transporta- 
tion on hardware.-......- 

30, 86 M.C. Railroad, transporta- 

tion on-tum beriie.:.. -.-- 

Aug. 9, 99 M C. Railroad, transporta- 


tien on lum ber a eee Se 
Sept. 24,127 M. OC. Railroad, 
137 M. C. 


freightibillis-22254 -.-=.-- 
Railroad, 
freiehiipilisce.2.2.-2--.5.- 
Oct. 12, 222 M. C. Railroad, 
prevshit lisices- 225.2. -- se 


$8 20 
15 20 
4 55 
10 50 


17 02 
9 00 


12 00 
2 50 
3 30 

33 24 

33 90 
4 60 

16 04 
4 42 

60 90 


500 00 
500 00 


49 27 
37 38 


EXPRESS. 
June 3, 51U. 5S. ao adits Co., sundry 


one CS zene ee nnn oe 

Nov. 10, 351 U. Exess Co., sundry 
eee. dona ge ea obs seicaes 

367 U. S. Express Co., sundry 
charges (iit see? & 


HOTELS AND BOARD. 


July 8, 73 Mrs. Penny, boarding A. 
Kenny's 22.55 conedaenesenee= 


$267 40 


1881. Onder No. 


July 28, S4 Mrs. boarding A. 


KO Mace -s oe arcaa evo e $7 00 

30, 87 Mrs. Penny, boarding A. 
Kieniy snecce an aaenson een n so 3 50 

Aug. 9, 91 Mrs. Penny, boarding <A, 
Renny st. 2ssuee-ceeotscaee 3 50 

97 Mrs, Penny, boarding <A. 
Kenny: Soe eee ee 3 50 

Sept. 7, 117 Mrs. Penny, boarding A 
Kenny 22:2 Fee 10 50 

Oct. 3, 196 Mrs. Penny, boarding A 
Kenly 2220s) eee 14 00 

15, 245 Hurd House, boarding com- 
MiGVEe ee wet epee 31 50 

27, 258 Clark & Uo., boarding com- 
mittee. Of 2 eee see 61 10 

Noy. 10, 278 Russell House, boarding 
Committees sees eee oe 7 25 

285 Russell House, boarding 
secretary and treasurer... 3 23 

Hurd House, boarding Mr. 
Gibbonsetyss .-22. 52. 72 11 50 
MOUA Slot Oacom pai cas caso sees $162 50 

BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 

July 8, 75 Jonn Gilbert, personal ex- 
PCNSECH: -he es eons $10 Sl 

Aug, Y, 98 John Gilbert, personal ex- 
pense agin Cele Fir tee 8 64 

Oct. 15, 247 Mortis Knapp, livery for 
Comunitveg sss 526+ eee 27 00 

Noy. 10, 369 W. H. Gilbert, clerk busi- 

ness committee, renting 

and collecting booth 
MONCYs,\CtCa— seas. =n 150 00 
Totallse Bee. $196 45 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Sept.24, 1388 State Hort. Society, ex- 
penses of society....----. $1,000 00 

Oct. 1, 189 State Hort. Society, ex- 
pense of decorating.-.--- 36 64 
Notahec- s22275te to 8228s. $1,036) Ce 

DECORATING, 

Sept. 24, 129 Kingsley & Burghoffer, 300 
yards garlands. a ee ee $21 00 

Oct. 3, 197 L. H. Field, 50 yards black 
CAM DIG ree aosaeaan ee 6 2 

12, 235 Camp, Morrill & Camp, cot- 
Con and printeesasess ss 4 33 
237 W ae phorgton, cotton for aan 

15, 252 Ww. i. "Gilbert, three ever- 
greenitrees=-. -.--.5=-5-e= 5 00 

27, 260 William Bennett & Son, 
prints) <2 32s <sse-ssesscens 48 
Total: -nsiss.82 2 anew $46 64 

GROUNDS. 

Sept. 24, 186 R, E, Emmons, teams and 
a DOTee soos eee oan. aa $45 00 
157 Pay roll labortesso2 <= 13 50 

Oct. 3, 193 R. E. Emmons, teams and 
Tabor... eites Soa ee 66 50 
200 Alex. Brown, labor--.----.-. 5 00 

12, 223 R. BH. Emmons, teams and 
Vapors i eae eee 32 50 
Mo tale. tea. ee eee et een wee $162 50 

POWER. 

Oct. 6, 169 Mich. Mnf’g Co., engines 
in Mr. Hanford’s dep’t.-. $90 00 

10, 1909 Atlas Engine Works, use 
Of 6Engin@vess.-- -as-se =e 200 00 

12 289 George Gould, drawing 
WoOOd tOlCATese- eee eee 2 25 
15,) 249.S, Bb. Shaw, fuele222-2)2--"-. 17 50 
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1881. Order No. MEAL TICKETS. 
Oct. 15. 256 Edward McPherson, 60 ft. = dj 
Shatin g 3655 Ue eee $72 50} . 1881. Order Wo. : 
1%. 259 Ry E. Emmons, hauling Sept. 24, 145 Mrs. S. Hoyt, 22 meal tick. 
Onrine:2 teste 10 00 ets....---.........------.--. $7 33 
Noy. 22, 376 M. C. Railroad, repairs on 146 First Methodist Church, 
holler Aes 26 04 108 meal tickets...-.-.._.- 36 00 
et 147 pa ars Church, 30 meal ‘ 
Toten) A Aes at eee cee 9 tickéts. 235i c eee 0 00 
tat *418,27 | Oot.” 6, 16tG,/ 0; Olapiinny waGnael 
BILL POSTING. Be tle Pe ee er 2 66 
. 12, 203 Goodwi : 28, 170 Baptist Church, Napoleon 
Fe ee gros Pmeal Uckelg ene 7 as 
204 G. W. Stevenson, posting, 172 Daniel Osborn, 3 meal tick- 
Jackaons.25 5 ee 2 20 CUS -.....- -.--.-~----------- 1 00 
205 G. W. Bowsley, posting, 176M. E. Church, Napoleon, 
Monroe. eer ee 1 40 _. 21 meal tickets._...._- teas 7 00 
Noy. 10, 353 Chas. Van Ostrando, post- 1/7 George Hough, 11 meal tick- 
ing, Adrinntesee tee. 1 20 B12 --~ 0 ~ 22 = =~ none enna 3 66 
Rares 178 Saniiee Church, 190 meal melas 
ticketss2..1024.5J.-4 423 ‘ 
PPR icra” poeaagh rast ak 180 M. E. Church, 18 meal tick- 
MUSIC. ete see Gls & eee 6 00 
Oet. 6, 163 W. L. Chandler band.._.__- $3) 00} Oct. 6, 181 Eli pnd Seward, 12 meal Pay 
_F. Mill hestra...__- 60.00}.  atttiticketaneeretaz. tien eee 
eee ee SrOnOaEE es Soe 183 N. H. Eckler, 8 meal tick- 2 
TRC leks fe ee et 90 00 ets_..---.- -----..---..----. 20 
6 ; 3, 199 Daughters Rebekah, 2 meal 
MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. ticke taiss-32 2 eee 66 
Noy. 10, 282 U.S. Mint, 5 silver medals-. $22 50 12, 238 N. H. Eckler, 7 meal tick- 
368 Ira Mayhew, writing 12 CUS_.------ 22-0. ---2 === Ee 2 33 
diplomas and 20 wrappers 4 20 15, 255 W. S, Chandler, 5 meal 
Dec. 27, 379 M.S. Smith & Co.. engray- ticketsisiiit #. Oa eS 2 50 
ing) Medals 55 .--2. ae eeas 9 00 SS 
Ath Cea Totaly... 4 eee $156 46 
TOCA tests - ccsaaeawcce ss #35 70 
FORAGE CHILDREN’S AND See WORK DEPART- 
Noy. 10, 266 E. W. Rising, personal ex- Bat 
CHBGSs- oe $18 50 | Sept.24, 146 Edward Davison, labor.__- $7 00 
267 he. W. Rising, superintend- Noy. 10, 269 Minnie Brow, Supt’s ex- 
ent’s expenses-.__--_....... 17 25 _penses and help..........- 7 76 
268 E. W. Rising, superintend- 861 Minnie Brow, Superintend- 
ent’s help pay-roll__-..-- 75 50 en's DOACd Ts sense eeeeee 22 00 
270 Frederick Lewis, hay~..-_-- 349 54 ea 
271 Frank Maynard, hay and POUR oe sone e ean eee eae $36 76 
SUYAW) =< 20555 cccsncn ee cece 503 75 
303 Hurd House, board of su- HORSE DEPARTMENT. 
perintendeént. .-....-.-..-- 10 | sent.os, 146 Peter Standish, uso of | 
' stalls: cc scc cee wee 
Lotal.----.-----.------2----- #974 54! oct, 28, 185 W. H. Cobb, superintend- ® 
eee eee oes 15, 254 OU. Pam nee of deals Hi oo 
: 5, 2 nO: ail FES 
Noy. 10, 308 ev desta tter ety board su- $13 50 | Nov: 10, 291 Hibbard House, board su- 
317 Miss Lucy Shipman, board ea rena ene: judges, 85 00 
gate keepers..._-__-._.... 33 00 298 Morris Knapp, board of 
322 P. Perkins, board gatemen _—12 38 leeanbbcate ee ae sana 6 00 
321 Hurd. House, board gate 5 50 300 Morris Knapp, livery .....- 30 00 
B44 Henry Fralick,  superin- 318 Hibbard House, board of 
tendent’s expenses. ______ 5 $0 S57 W, EL Cobb, Juizes" wean; sen 
363 Gate keepers’ pay roll___... 115 50 Pane . 8 , 
2 OL eee eee ee 59 00 
EL Otaleeea seen ncaeeeemaner os $185 68 Total. cise er $208 75 
LUNCH ROOM AND LADIES’ WAITING 
ROOM. POLICE. 
Oct. 3, 143 A. Strong, 6quarts milk.--- 36 | Sept.24, 154 J. M. Sterling, supt’s ex- 
Sept, 14, 156 P. Fisher, bakers’ bill 8 00 penses:2 2 eS ee $9 10 
Oct, 28, 175 Hull Bros., groceries......- 65 29 155 W. P. Sterling, supt’s help. 4 65 
179 James Gibson, bread_.....- 2 00| Nov. 10, 307 Pay roll sundry police.._.. 289 00 
184 W. H. Cobb, 2 crocks but- 337 Thomas’ Barber, night 
LT) Pee ieee os ar ee Pk 17 78 WaAtCh) wo ccccn cane coe 20 00 
1, 188 Mrs. Higgins, cooking -.... s 34 67] Dec. 22, 378 Hurd House, board W, P. 
3, 192 Mrs. Stoner, labor, self and Sterling | .-..2. 22 7 00 
dangliter oes sis ee 24 00 —— 
IZ, ook bay roll, abore.ce. ss ee 23 40 Total. ..5.4sc:2aeeseeeeees $329 75 
227 W. W. Robinson, towels, 
ObC 22h oe eee eee 1 64 TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 
229 J. H. Wortley, use dishes ‘ : 
and one-half doz. lamps-_ 8 58} Oct. 12, 208 Morris Knapp, livery for 
15, 244 Chas. McCormick, meat.__- 33 63 __ COMMIGLEG Soc enee= eens $7 00 
10, 310 J. M. Sterling, 6 baskets Noy. 10, 315 Hurd House, board chair. 
SIA pes-ca8 ee eae Ne 4 80 MAN .. ssc cacecoe cedee pees 0 00 
Potal es Ws! le Sg aE Totals. .cosecceeeeeresee $17 00 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
1881. Order No. 
Noy. 10, 294 Hibbard House, board Su- 
perintendent Smith-.----- $16 50 
323 Allen J. Pratt, ass’t sup’t. 13 20 
341 F. V. Smith, superintend- 
ent’s expenses..--..------ 9 25 
otal eee eee se sae $38 95 
OATTLE DEPARTMENT. 
Noy. 10, 293 H. C. Merideth, judge on 
Cor Yee ee es $12 00 
333 Ira H. Butterfield, Jr., su- 
perintendent’s board_.-.- 15 00 
340 W. H. Markham, judges’ 
@XPONSeSie tesco 2s ae oee-n 25 00 
342 Ira H. Butterfield, Jr., su- 
perintendent’s expenses. 13 20 
343 Ira H. Butterfield, Jr., 
judges’ expenses... ....-- 6 00 
345 Ira H. Butterfield, Jr., 
assistant sup’t-.---.------ 14 40 
448 Ira H. Butterfield, Jr., 
supt's expenses.._.._..... 6 40 
be WY +. | Ua igs ae ee ee $92 00 
SWINE DEPARTMENT. 
Noy. 10, 334 John Lessiter, board of 
superintendent.__..--.-_-- $15 00 
SHEEP DEPARTMENT. 
Noy. 10, 330 J. Q. A. Burrington, supt’s 
G@XPONsSEs) = 5.5 s22-s55-5cece $10 45 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
Noy. 10, 304 A. F. Wood, superintend- 


ent’s expenses..-....------ $4 00 

309 Hurd House, board super- 
intendent>.*2 3°. -55-S5=2. 14 00 
Paw SMALE ak 2 #18 00 

CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT. 

Noy. 10, 303 William Ball, expenses 
sup’t during fair___...---- 6 75 

308 Hibbard House, board 
superintendent _--__..-..- 4 00 
eaten Ree wares. $20 75 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Noy. 10 362 D. W. Howard, superin- 

tendent’s expenses. ...... $23 31 
ART DEPARTMENT. 

Noy. 10, 305 Wm. Chamberlain, super- 

intendent’s expenses with 
Bosra x22 ee ese coe an $35 77 

306 Hibbard House, board 
superintendent._......--.. 15 00 

327 A. J. Brow, board and 
expenses Gale collection. 68 06 

328 J. C. Burton, insurance 
ON PICLUYES no eee noe == 20 00 

329 C. A. Harrison, expenses 
Sup't .-.---------------5---- 6 05 
Syeda Real aga $144 86 

MARSHAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

Noy. 10, 372 A. O Hyde, expenses and 

board of marshal and 
AGSISlANES: jogo nce soncssana $10) 36 

POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 

Noy. 10, 306 David Jones, judges’ ex- 
Penses:- 22. eae awe $10 00 

309 Hurd House, board of su- 
perintendent.------2- 2... 16 50 

336 John McKay, superintend- 
ent’s 6xpenses-.--........ 26 55 
otal ees $53 05 


IMPLEMENT DEPARTMENT, 


1881. Order No. 

Noy. 10, 3808 Hibbard House, board of 
superintendent.._---.__._. 

316 Hurd House, board sup’t_- 

331 Abel Angel, Superintend- 

ent’s\ expenses: _----- 

346 H. O. Hanford, superin- 
tendent’s expenses._-.---- 


Total. 2 dscccsseoceoereene 
MACHINERY DEPARTMENT. 


308 Hibbard House, board of 
superintendent..._.....--. 
335 F. M. Manning, superin- 
tendent’s expenses_--__-_- 
347 F. M. Manning, superin- 
tendent’s expenses.-.....- 


Noy. 10, 
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GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


Nov. 10, 308 Hibbard House, board of 
superintendent ............ 


DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 


309 Hurd House, board. of su- 
perintendent.._._.-......- 
332 Chas. Kipp, superintend- 
ent’s expenses...-.....--.. 


Noy. 10, 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


339 Philo Parsons, chairman’s 
expenses 


Nov. 10, 


SUMMARY STATEMENT. 


Expenses winter meeting._..---.---...-. 
President’s officers. 2.222e25 ast eee 
Treasurer’ s:ofice..-=.0 ets ke eS 
Secretary's office:. -22222.ii22t 2 eee 
Building (labor, hardware, paint, glass, 

etc.) 


Printing sees Bai saat oe eee 
Taking down buildings, Detroit_._..---- 
PE GSta £6 222s ecs= soos eae ee ee eae eae 


Locating committee+: 2-22. 32.222 2e- eee 
Rent of grounds, Detroit..-...--_....---- 
Lansing meeting 
General expenses, $611,64, fire relief, 

$500, chariots, 4500..-.. .24-. SoS se 


Hetels and: board..--2)) 22228222222 -s2--5 
Business committee, expenses-_-----.----- 
Renting and collecting booth rent and 

clerk business committee.........--... 
Horticultural Society... --25 2224.2... 
Decorating sess se eee Seo sen se oscces 
Grounds 22. <5 ooo aren eset a eee eas 


BILL POStin eisss aeetessaee rene aeons aste= 
MUSIC. =.= cceteeseee wc Sole Men eoeskt faze 


OFAC 5 s25- eo eee se oe ee seas 356 Se 
Gates and gate keepers.---- --....-----..-- 
Lunch room and ladies’ waiting room... 
Meal) tickets -s2255222s52s55252 5-256 ae ose- = 
Children’s and needle work depart- 
ICN Go ees te Sees a eee 
Horse department). -i25_-2- 2025-22 2e-- 
Police department: 3): s22-t2-o ae eee 
Transportation committee---.-.------.--- 
Manutacturers’ department 
Cattle department... ...------------ 
Swine department------..---.--- 
Sheep department ..--.5 2.22 2-2 Ul Sse cee 


$9 50 


$11 30 
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Miscellaneous department----..-.--.---- #18 00) 41881, Lease No. 
Carriage department. .--..------.-.--._-- 20 75|Sept. 19, 66 Weston & Williams........ 
Agricultural department.---------.----- 23 31 67 J. V.. Ford)... -.. -sseee eee 
ARLE paremen tl... 22) aso.. enone eee 144 86 6S Wm. Ostatap-<.2-c22stheeee 
Marshal’s department... ...............- 101 36 69 ‘W. _HeiStevens 22222 ee 
Poultry department.._.....-...-.-....... 53 05 | 70 J. J. Wilson.---....-...- 
Implement department-- x 53 70 TR. We Wiggins: -22322- 
Machinery department... = = 23 40 72 WE, Warman’ .2.2222-22ae 
General Superintendent_.._-.-.---_.---.. 9 50 73 G.Stewart:i--2ec--s- eee 
Dairy department =). 22-2 see seeee ee 14 60 20, - 74-0: Hakim 
Reception Committee...........-......... 11 30 76,8. Js (Hawley 2s-225en5-—) oe 
— 76 Drs. Russell & Booth.--.-- 
Totalicacon-t Steep eae a ese eee ae $17,231 74 77 Forrester & Quinn--.._--.. 
78 A.B. Higgins, 2th22enseee 
79 Wm. Bhelings.-.2.2..5 226_ 
MONEY RECEIVED BY Business Com- Pothier: fo 
MITTEE AND PAID OVER TO ‘'REASURER 82 .L. .F..Feath:230ne seen 
FOR BootH RENT, PEDDLERS’ PER- 3 oH a x Bileas sot Soe 
= 23, 3 ergruson 224 
MITS, ETC. 85 R. E. Zemnei abboadeee eee 
1881 Lease No. A ; 
Aug. 13, 1 Ladies’ Aid Society, First Total am’t rec’d for booth rent_- 
Baptist Church. ---..----- $150 00 PEDDLERS’ PERMITS 
PROC vy ete A 90 00 |, Ht 
DEE RaRiiChah meeeine eanne. pu 60 00 | Sept. 19, Joseph Dryfus, jewelry__.--- 
MeCN. RowaLdooce oo. 20 00 John Branchford, jewelry--- 
5 Methodist Church....-.--. 120 00 Walter Candy, popcorn...... 
6 Steuben Wine Co..-_...----. 60 00 Charles Thatcher, canes ates 
Wore) Wins Neila coe 30 00 James Brown, knifeboard---- 
8 F. Schulte and L. E. Fran- W. EH. Tuttle, barometers. ._- 
Cid 2. SR Pale 36 00 E. H. Johnson, microscopes... 
Obert Wines. olen eee” 26 00 Dan. B. Birdsall, grapes-_...-. 
WY, 10 Daughters of Rebekah..--- 48 00 1. H. Roath, grapes.-........ 
Pal TON EL Mpkler oso: - 0075 s.552 60 00 Thomas Pine, type.---...---- 
14 Fry & Wilson_...----------- 48 00 E. D. Preston, needles. .----.- 
Sept.17, 15 Charles Cohen.------------ 48 00 John A. McKeehan, songs.__. 
Aug. 27, 16 David DeMay...-.---.----- 51 00 A. Berger, pocket-books and 
31, 17 Daniel Osborn.....----..-.- 30 U0 knives.-..-..--. ------------- 
18 BE. H. Hickman..----.--..-. 72 00 Frank Mack, dates... __...... 
19 George Hough ha 2 78 10 20, D. R. Parish, C1\Q CY 228 aan 
20 Clarance Chapman.-..-.--- 36 00 Peter Morris, bead-work.._.- 
Si ‘Heri n heed. 42 00 C. B. Morse, jewelry ane ene--- 
22 James Bryant.-....-..----- 30 00 1). M. Dearing, popcorn .-._-.. 
St A.D, Bail 3. cc sce ie =e at J. Whitney, liniment._--_--.- 
24 A. G. Bishop--.-.-- ted 12 00 M. Benjamin, canes___---.-__. 
25 8. Hickman.......-- a 54 00 A. B. Higgins, cider_-__..._.. 
TON PTC Re rion ba eat 48 00 Indian, pocket books.-....... 
Sept. 1, 27 Maloney & Tubbs......-..- 36 00 Kredel Mintzen,pocket books 
6 oa Hall & Soles..._... oe 21 00 H. W. Sinclair lifting machine 
29 Henry Kirchberg--..-.--.-- 33 00 E. H Norman, ball game..___ 
8, 30M. E, Church, Napoleon... 54 00 John McCumble, needle work 
10, 31 Catholic Church...........- 60 00 o Fz Shedder, gum drops.----.. 
ii, 32 Mrs. Wim, Neil.......-...... 30 00 21, Peter Morris, needle work 
33 Thomas Mills.-...---------- 36 00 for four...-----.- nore nate- =e 
14, 34 Baptist Church.-..----.---- 54 00 Job Kafe, needle work for 2_ 
35, 35 Henry Felter..--.-.--- Se ay ase Mrs. Jacob, wate 
17, 86 RoR: Paylor... eee 50 00 Mrs. Murray, 2. 
37 John O’Brien.....__. af 100 00 Martin Fox, jewelry eee peel 
38 James Field...-...... a3 32 00 ‘Tom Rice, needle work.-_..- 
39° We J: Purcens 2 7 50 O. F. Packard, notions._..__. 
L0IOSH Slater une ee 15 00 John McCuber. needle work 
41 Mortimer Bartlett_....-.-- 15 00 Tom Rice, needle work-.-.. 
42 D. M, Dearing.....--------- 10 00 H. Grosser, telescopes. .------ 
2 ED uplppssk. settee 15 00 G. H. Williams, knife board__ 
Ad GEAR. Gaull. 2-525 be 35 00 J. W. Fisk, soap_--.._....----- 
45H.  Montford. 2 ane 50 00 J. Obrier, card writing.._._-_- 
19 46 <C STS ee ea ee ee 25 00 ©. Douglass, whistles.-....._- 
470W. OB Abtais c e 72 00 C. H. Lingenfeter, stones-_--_-. 
AS CAS GLOVEL Ee oe 55 00 J.C. Werum, balloons.......-- 
A.W. d. Ture nsaece ee 9 00 Geo. Tuttle, lifting machine_ 
50) We Searls. one 6 00 James Fosh, candy...-..----- 
51 Hartman Rice.... 2.2. 6 50 22, Colored Gent, gun._....------ 
B20A. W. Adams -essctuse. tee 10 00 Stove Handles. -.---......-.--- 
SO Saka OM eee se ee 10 00 Water Melons-._._-..--------- 
52H. Cloiehiee.s-c5 ee 7 ed Total penmits 22sec --esee 
fe We ey Ana aga ee 2 50 | Total amount received from booth and 
57 Frank Ford. ............... 10 00| ,, Peddlers’ permits... _...-.-...-------- 
58 Andrew Miiler............. 25 00 | Received from check room....-_.----.-- 
59 Cagney & West-.-.-..-...- 10 00 ¥ ‘lumber sold .-.._..------- 
60 Thomas Markey.._-------.- 7 50 - “brick .---.----------------- 
61 Vinkle Bros....----..-..--- 10 00 A S WOOd .. ...-.-----2-+--2--- 
6208. Be urdyee reese ten, = 15 00 ie id butter -.-._--.---...------ 
63 Bb. P. Hunt 18 00 lime. .-.--..-.~------------ 
oe G. i. Be ee aie bade a , Total am’t paid treasurer. 


2,776 50 


$10 00 
7 50 
5 00 


4 
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$3,165 50 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


WINTER MEETING, 1882. 


STATEMENT OF PROPERTY SOLD BY ORDER 
or BusINESS COMMITTEE MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AND 
AMOUNT PAID TREASURER DEAN BY 
J. M. STERLING. 


June 1, Forage sold, as per statement re- 


COLVC0 See eee eee ae aeean aa $34 50 
Lumber sold, as per statement 
TECCLV CG aes esse e eeewee ae 623 26 
Aug. 13, Lawn mower and sickle -.-._----- 10 00 
Lumber, as per statement re- 
CeLVed geass eae ee ease siaeaae= 61 00 
Sept,20, Lumber, as per statement re- 
CLV GOs sees ere aaacaam eens a= 52 00 
\eGtes MCOLUNE Cen sesso some oe 76 00 
GAN Oe oe ae oC EP Ee LE eee $8576 6 


INVENTORY OF PROPERTY BE- 
LONGING TO THE MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
IN THE CITY OF JACKSON. 


Mewar on aned 22-2. os tcas cee aa ean ence e 24x100 feet 
lspeaker’s stand ---.----.-.------------ 20x20 ce 
[press DOUG foo snece one neenens === —— 18x24 gs 
WEXPVeSS Of1CO 8 = oo onan amen nn 14x20 se 
{ Business Commissioner’s office----- 12x16 a 
Wea tSiti29) Dales tse sscsae eee cne ease = 24x48 G 
ICID e RAR TTOreS eeeeeee 12x16 Ss 
implement shed + - ecco seen ana nae 6560x100 ** 
1 Cattle amphitheatre. ---._.........-. 50x100—“ 
DBWell sheds. sececatecee wencees ese 14x14 <s 
160 Single horse stalls-_------- 5 ft.4in. x14 a 
Bs VES Ai Uae ee ee See eee 8x14 ss 
133 Single cattle stalls._...... 5 ft.4in. x14 se 
DART NVI) WUC) SEs eee ot Bee ee eee 8x14 me 


178 Sheep and swine pens. 

1,716 feet 3g-inch water pipe. 
1,062 feet inch water pipe. 

321 feet 4%-inch water pipe. 

19 Keys tor water pipe. 

12 Elbows, 18 stop cocks. 

4 #g-inch elbows. 

2 Oil cans, 

1 Package lampblack, 

25 Pounds 6-pd wrought nails. 
25 Pounds 10-pd nails. 

12 Water gauges. 

14g Rolls tar paper. 

3 Bedsteads. 

219 Feed troughs. 

14 Lamp posts, 1 flag pole. 

1 Straight edge, 4 nail cutters. 

1 Box checks (baggage). 

28 Brass water faucets, 

6 Ts to water pipe. 

1 Dozen tin cups. 

2 Gas tongs, 10 pails, 

6 Common chairs. 

Part box tin 14x20. a 
1 Dust brush. 

1 Looking-glass, 8 pillows. 

12 Mattresses, 8 comfortables, 
19 Pieces mosquito netting, red. 
15 5 rs white. 
13 “ce “ “ec blue, 
1 Piece mourning goods, 

2 Pieces black cambric. 
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3 Pieces blue cambric. 

30 Signs. 

1 Ship fly, 2 National flags. 

1 Pomological flag. 

1 Floral hall flag. 

24 Small flags. 

6 Wash tubs, 10 ticket boxes. 

8 Wash basins, 1 grindstone. 
Rubber hose and cart. 

2 Hay forks, 1 post auger. 

2 Iron rakes, 1 scythe and snath. 
2 Wooden rakes, 1 snow shovel. 
1Set blocks and tackle. 

1 Straw fork, 2 grub hoes. 

1 Ax, l round-pointed shovel. 

1 Old cook-stove, zine and pipe. 
12 Brooms, 1 coffee-boiler. 

1 Dish pan, 1 dripping pan, 

3 Tin pete. 3 teapots. 

1 Tea kettle, liron pot. 

16 Lamps, 8 lanterns. 

1 Oil can, 2 hand saws. 

1 Square, 1 sprinkling pot. 
Stencils and outfit, 6 tables. 

1 Brand iron, 1 screw driver. 

3 Tack hammers, 1 spirit level. 
1 Hatchet, 1 hammer, 1 monkey-wrench. 
1 Lot sash, 3 pieces table linen. 
3 Rolls paper trimmings. 

50 Feet rubber belting. 

3 Spades, 4 iron bars, 1 work bench. 
1 Smoke-stack and front. 

280 Chicken feed-boxes. 

30 pieces shaftings and couplings—700 feet. 
2 Ladders, 3 fish aquariums, 

10 Table spoons, 

43¢ Dozen tea spoons, 

3}¢ Dozen knives and forks. 

1 Carving knife and fork, 

4 Round tanks, 

11 Tank troughs. 

45 Shaft horses. 

75 Feed boxes. 

5 Band wheels. 

7 Tables. 

23 Benches, 

1 Business committee chest. 


INVENTORY OF PROPERTY IN THE 
CITY OF DETROIT BELONGING 
TO THE STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


1 Main building. 

1 North wing Mechanics’ Hall, 
1 Octagon part of Pomological Hall. 
1 Judges’ stand. 

1 Grand stand. 

1 Dwelling, Jennings’ cottage. 
1 Barn, Jennings’, 

Fence enclosing fair-grounds. 
Gate houses, or treasurer’s office. 
1 Lumber wagon and sprinkler. 
1 Mower. 

1 Old Mower. 

1 Hay rake, 

1 Drag, 

1 Koad scraper. 

1 Track scraper. 

l scythe and snath. 

2 Hay forks. 

1 Bell and hangings. 

2 Oil cans. 

1 Box of glassware. 

1 Field roll. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


JOHN GILBERT, 
WILLIAM BALL, 
W. H. COBB. 
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SECOND DAY. 


January 10, 1882, 


The Executive Board was called to order this morning by President Fralick. 

Roll called. Present—President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, 
Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Burrington, Wood, 
Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Butterfield, Gilbert, Anderson, Beck- 
with, Baxter, Phillips, and the Secretary. 

It was moved and supported that the reading of the journal be dispensed 
with. Carried. 

Reports of superintendents were called for. Mr. Cobb, Superintendent of 
Division B, submitted the following: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Superintendent of Division B would respectfully submit the following report: 

The entries in class 12, thoroughbreds, were 11; in class 13, horses of all work,132; in 
class 14, roadsters, 62; in class 15, breeders’ stock, 88; in class 16, gents’ driving horses 
to road wagons, 44; in class 17, draught horses, 52; in class 18, carriage and buggy 
horses of both sexes, 43; inclass 19, Michigan horses, roadsters and stallions, 16; in 
class 20, Michigan horses, mares and geldings, 69; in class 21,sweepstakes for stallions 
with six of their get, 11; making a total of 528 entries. 

In this large number of horses there was not a poor one to be found, and the super- 
intendent is fully satisfied that there is a marked improvement in the horses shown 
over former years. 

eas amount of premiums awarded in this department was $2,958; amount offered, 
$3,557. 

The exhibitors, as far as the superintendent was able to learn, were well satisfied 
with the amounts awarded in each class. 

There are many things pertaining to the horse department that can not be under- 
stood except by actual experience. The large number of exhibitors that come 
together in such a hurried manner, bringing over half a thousand of horses with 
them, all wanting the best stalls, is apt to make the superintendent think he has 
something to look after. 

At our last Fair the grounds were small and the stalls crowded close together, 
leaving but a small portion of ground to move horses upon, which was to be 
regretted. The track was in fine condition and very satisfactory. 

in order to go through with so many classes and do justice to the exhibitors, is a 
duty that judges as well as superintendents find to be very arduous and difficult in 
the short time allotted. 

It can hardly be expected that where there are so many very fine horses to be 
examined but that some one will be dissatisfied, although the judges may strive to 
do justice to all. 

The superintendent wishes at this time to thank the gentlemen who acted for the 
society as judges at the late fair, for their patient and careful labors, believing them 
to have been well qualified to fill the place they occupied. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. H. COBB, 
Superintendent. 


RussELL Hovusz, Derrort, } 


Accepted and adopted. 


Mr. Burrington, Superintendent of Division C, made the following report: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Superintendent of Division C, would respectfully submit the following report: 

The whole number of entries in this division at the last fair was 410, an increase of 
88 over the preceding year. 

The number of entries in each class was as follows: Class 22, thorough-bred Ameri- 
can merinos, 143; Class 23, fine wool grades, 26; Class 24, Southdowns, 54; Class 25, 
middle wool, other than Southdowns, 46; Class 26, Leicesters, 34; Class 27, Cotswolds 
and other long wools, 68; Class 28, coarse wool grades, 20; Class 29, fat sheep, 22. 
The total amount of premiums offered was $1,139. The amount awarded was $1,119. 
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The superintendent has no changes to recommend in regard to the premium list. 
The exhibition, both in numbers and quality, was superior to that of any previous 
year since I have had charge of the department. ‘To the Awarding Committee, I am 
much indebted for the thorough and impartial manner in which they discharged 
their arduous duties. The difficulty in obtaining thoroughly competent mento serve 
on these committees, is year by year, becoming more difficult. Few men are willing 
to give their time and bear their own expenses, their only reward often being the 
unjust censure of those disappointed by their decisions. Some of the committee at 
the last fair expressed their determination never to serve again without pay. 

All of which is respectfuliy submitted. 

J. Q. A. BURRINGTON, 


Superintendent. 


Accepted and referred. 
Mr. Ball, Superintendent of Division I, made the report from that depart- 
ment as follows: 


To the President and Executive Board of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


In Division I, Class 46, the number of entries were 148. ‘I'he exhibit, in my opinion 
was, so far as quality was concerned, superior to any previous one since my connection 
with that department. Some little embarrassment arose on account of a lack of 
space desired by some exhibitors, but in the end everything proved comparatively 
satisfactory. ‘I'he usual modesty belonging to exhibitors in that department was 
observed, and with an exceptional outburst of temper, everything passed off in good 
humor, WILLIAM BALL, 

Superintendent. 


Accepted and referred. 
Mr. Chamberlain read the following report as Acting Superintendent of 
Division L. : 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


The undersigned was placed in charge of this department on the second day of the 
fair, after many of the exhibitors had been assigned space, as many of the exhibits in 
this department are not entitled to premiums. he exhibitors of musical instru- 
ments and sewing machines desire considerable space to make a good display of their 
goods, and as these displays are an attractive feature of the fair, ample space should 
be given. I would suggest that it is important that superintendents who have 
charge of these departments, should be on the ground early, and remain until all are 
well fixed. The display in this department was very good, and more satisfactory 
than when premiums are offered. 

There were four exhibitors of musical instruments, and as many more of sewing 
machines, 

In classes 55 and 56 nearly ninety dollars in premiums were offered, but only five 
dollars in premiums and diplomas were awarded. W. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Acting Superintendent, 


Accepted and referred. 
Mr. Chas. W. Garfield, Secretary of the State Horticultural Society, sub- 
mitted the following report of the Pomological Department: 


Mr. President and Members of Executive Committee State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN,—The report of the Pomological Department of the fair will be 
printed in full with schedule of prizes in our annual volume as usual. It will be 
issued soon, and advance sheets sent to each member of this committee. I wish 
simply to make one suggestion concerning the fruit and flower exhibit at this meet- 
ing. People visiting the hall want to be surprised by something new and beautiful, 
and it seems to me that it is just as important to educate the public taste as it is to 
cultivate a knowledge of fruits and flowers. Hence my suggestion that some plan 
be adopted by which the interior walls of Horticultural Hall be completely decorated 
in the same way the shelves and tables are decorated—by people who are competing 
for premiums. This is the place for such embellishment, and I am satisfied the most 
beautiful effect can be produced by the appropriation of a small amount of premiums 
in this direction. The State Horticultural Society, should it exhibit with you again, 
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will certainly be glad to take hold of some scheme of this character, and do all that 
is possible to make it a complete success. Our exhibit last fall was good. The table 
of single plates of apples, pears, peaches, grapes, and plums has never been surpassed. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. W. GARFIELD,’ 
For Michigan State Horticultural Society. 


On motion accepted and referred. 
The following report from the Superintendent of the Art Department was 
read and, on motion, accepted and referred ; 


The Superintendent of the Department of Fine Arts would respectfully report to 
the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society, that the exhibit of the 
last fair at Jackson was the largest and most complete, perhaps, ever made. On no 
occasion during the history of the society has there been so large, varied, or meritori- 
ous an exhibition of works, by Michigan artists, of real value, showing marked pro- 
gress in taste and execution, as came before the Viewing Committee last fall. 
Indeed, the works of merit were so numerous, and evidence of progress so great, by 
Michigan artists, that it was a matter of no small responsibility to decide to whose 
works premiums should be awarded. It was noticeable, also, that those evidences of 
refinement and taste were not confined to the older and more settled portions of the 
State, but some of the best were from the more newly settled regions away from 
cities, indicating the presence of high culture and advanced education in art studies, 

We have great reason for congratulation that the attention of our youth is being 
turned in this direction. It is alike honorable to them and gratifying to the State. 
The Gala collection of paintings, containing nearly one hundred pictures, many of 
them by eminent Eastern artists of assured reputation, contributed greatly to the 
art display. The society were peculiarly fortunate in being able to present to the 
public, through A. J. Brow, a gallery of so much merit, the appreciation of which 
was so constantly apparent in crowded rooms. The Viewing Committee, consisting 
of Messrs. P. Parsons, P. Hayden, and H. C. Lewis, respectfully ask a careful review 
of the premium list by competent persons, and an increase in amount of premiums 
as an inducement to continued progress. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. A. HARRISON, 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. Cobb moved, and it was voted that the chief marshal be requested to 
report. 

Mr. Hyde then submitted the following, which was accepted and referred: 
To the President and Executive Committee of State Agricultural Society: 


There is nothing, perhaps, beyond the ordinary routine of marshal work to report 
in this department, except the fact that the work was entirely done with two assis- 
tants instead of three, as usual. Arrangements had been made previously to the fair, 
to have three assistants: Messrs. Hinds, of Montcalm, Hodge, of Van Buren, and 
Youst, of Washtenaw. Mr. Youst was detained by sickness, and could not attend. 
Messrs. Hinds and Hodge were consulted in regard to looking up another assistant. 
Both of those gentlemen said, “ Let us try it; we think we can do the work.” It is 
true that we had a busy time. I cannot speak too highly of our efficient assistants, 
but the enduring superintendents in both horse and cattle departments were as 
obliging as we tried to be, and all went on harmoniously to the end, with a much 
less aggregate expense to the society than in former years. 

A. O. HYDE, 
Chief Marshal. 


Mr. Burrington, to whom was referred the protest against the awards on 
Messrs. Moore and Kelley’s sheep in class 28, at the last fair, reported that in 
his judgment the protest should not be sustained. 

Report accepted and adopted. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The committee to whom were referred the addresses of the outgoing and incom- 


ing presidents, for assignment of subjects to appropriate committees, would respect- 
fully recommend: 
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That so much of said addresses as refers to premiums and special encouragement to 
be given in different departments be referred to Committee on Premium List. 

That so much as refers to special encouragement for machinery and agricultural 
implements manufactured within this State be referred to Committees on Rules and 
Premiums jointly. 

That so much as refers to the selection of one or more places for permanent exhi- 
bitions of the society be referred to a special committee of five, to report whether in 
their judgment any action should be taken at the present time, and if so to recom- 
mend a course of procedure. 

That so much as refers to the selection of pene committees and securing suit- 
able judges in the various departments and classes be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

That so much as refers to the place of holding the next annual fair be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. BAXTER, 
A. O. HYDE, 
W. H. COBB. 

Report adopted. 

A communication from the American Berkshire Association was read by the 
secretary, and on motion referred to the Committee on Premiums. 

Mr. Cobb read a notice of the ninth annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Societies of Michigan, and stated that this association is 
entitled to three delegates. The communication was laid on the table. 

Mr. Parsons presented an invitation from Messrs. D. M. Ferry & Co., ask- 
ing the Executive Board to visit their establishment. 

On motion of Mr. Parsons the invitation was accepted. 

The secretary read a communication from the Illinois State Board of Agri- 
culture, relative to the annual fat stock show of that board. 

Referred to Committee on Distribution of Reports. 

President Fralick offered the following: 

To the Officers and, Members of the Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural Society: — 

I respectfully tender my resignation as a member of said committee. 

HENRY FRALICK. 

On motion the resignation was accepted. 

Moved and supported that a committee of nine be appointed to make nom- 
inations to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Fralick. Carried. 

The president subsequently appointed as such committee Messrs. J. M. 
Sterling, W. H. Cobb, W. G. Beckwith, A. J. Dean, Philo Parsons, F. L. 
Reed, Abel Angel, I. H. Butterfield, Jr., and Jno. Gilbert. 

The president then announced the following standing committees: 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


William Ball, E. W. Rising, M. P. Anderson. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES. 
Cc. A. Harrison, G. W. Phillips, J. Q. A. Burrington. 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 
J.M. Sterling, W. J. Baxter, W.L. Webber. 
COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMME. 
W. H. Cobb, A. O. Hyde, F, V. Smith 


COMMITTEE ON RECEPTIONS. 
Philo Parsons, H. G. Wells, M. Shoemaker. 
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COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 
A. J. Dean, J.C. Sterling, John Lessiter, 


On motion of Mr. Phillips, a committee of three was appointed to confer 
with like committee from the State Horticultural Society. Committee, 
Messrs. Parsons, Phillips, and Wood. 

Mr. Baxter moved that the Committee on Nominations be instructed to 
bring in at least three names to be balloted for by the committee. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Dean, it was resolved that the gentlemen present who 
represent associations wishing to confer with the society be invited to address 
the meeting. . 

Mr. H. D. Cutting, President of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
accepted the invitation and addressed the committee, stating that the premium 
list was perfectly satisfactory to his association, so far as it goes, and asked 
that the society give them a special building, competent judges, etc. 

Mr. Dean moved that the matter be referred to the Premium Committee. 
He subsequently withdrew the motion and it was referred to the Business 
Committee. 

Mr. Parsons moved and it was supported that a committee of five be 
appointed to take into consideration the subject of the sale of stock and goods 
at the fair, and to report as soon as practicable. Carried. 

Mr. Beckwith moved that a committee of three be appointed to present the 
names of three judges for the cattle department. A lengthy discussion was 
held on the question, which was participated in by Messrs. Phillips, Butter- 
field, Hanford, Wood, Uhl, Brooks, Wixom, Ball, Parsons, and Lessiter. 
The matter was then on motion referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The president then announced the Committee on Sale of Goods and Stock 
during the fair—Messrs. Parsons, Baxter, Sterling, Dean, and Beckwith. 

The president appointed as Business Committee for the ensuing year, 
Messrs. Jno. Gilbert, W. H. Cobb, and A. O. Hyde. 

The committee then took a recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee resumed business at 2 P. M. 

President Fralick in the chair. 

Quorum present. 

The Committee on Nominations reported, nominating John L. Mitchell, of 
Jackson, Jacob Walton, of Cheboygan, and H. H. Hines, of Stanton. 

Mr. Sterling moved to proceed to a formal ballot for member of Executive 
Committee to fill vacancy, and that a majority of all the votes cast shall be 
required to elect. Carried. 

Messrs. Dean and Sterling were appointed tellers. 

Tellers reported 21 votes cast, of which John L. Mitchell, of Jackson, 
received 12, H. H. Hines, of Stanton, 4, Jacob Waltyn, of Cheboygan, 4, 
Dwight Merriman, of Jackson, 1. 

On motion, John L. Mitchell was declared unanimously elected. 

The secretary was instructed to notify Mr. Mitchell by telegraph of his 
election and request his immediate attendance. 
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Mr. Rising, Superintendent of Forage, reported for that department: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agriculiural Society: 


GENTLEMEN,—The Superintendent of ¥orage would report that having charge of 
this department for the last eight years, there never was such good feeling and gen- 
eral satisfaction manifested as last year, and considering the large amount of stock 
on exhibition and the varied interest concerned was satisfactory to me at least, and 
owing to the good luck of procuring of prices early in the season, we were able to 
make our expenses about $520.50 less than last year at Detroit, and, having more 
stock on exhibition, this was gratifying. It was also gratifying to be able to make 
contracts with good, reliable parties, that were willing to fulfill them on their part 
and furnish a good article. Bales of hay and straw, although pressed, went up. And 
owing to certain emergencies arising, the superintendent in his judgment varied 
some rules or instructions, which he could not carry out without an additional 
expense to the society, which is at your approval or disapproval. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. W. RISING. 


Accepted and referred. 

Moved and supported that the committee take a recess till 5 o’clock. 
Carried. 

The Executive Committee reiissembled at 5 o’clock. 

President Fralick presiding. Quorum present. 

The Committee on Conference with the Horticultural Society reported 
through their chairman, Mr. Parsons: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN,— Your committee, who were appointed to confer with a like commit- 
tee of the Michigan Horticultural Society, would report that they have held such 
conference, which was considerably protracted, and the relations of the two organi- 
zations to each other fully and carefully considered, and the claims of the Horticult- 
ural Society as a permanent element of value and interest to the Agricultural 
Society recognized. Each year this kindred institution is extending the bounds of 
its usefulness, as a power of growth and material wealth. Your committee are, 
therefore, disposed to recommend to them additional means that they may be able to 
meet the demand upon them for greater facilities. We would, therefore, ask you to 
place this institution in the position it occupied previous to last year, and that it 
receive from your society one thousand dollars for premiums to be paid as heretofore, 
and fourteen hundred dollars for current expenses. It will be noticed that the 
organization bears the name horticultural, embracing in the scope of its aim and 
efforts all that the new name imports, flora culture included, requiring, therefore, the 
full appropriation recommended. Your committee would also recommend that the 
officers of the State Horticultural Society be held responsible for the enforcement 
of the rules and regulations of the fair in their hall, particularly so far as sales by 
auction, handling, and removal are concerned. We would further recommend that 
exhibitors entitled to premiums from the Horticultural Society be permitted to 
take in lieu thereof a life membership in said society, and the premium due to 
them be issued to said society as a portion of its permanent fund. 

P. PARSONS, 
G. W. PHILLIPS, 
A. F, WOOD, 
Committee. 


It was moved and supported that the report be accepted. Carried. 

Mr. Sterling then moved its adoption and the motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

The committee on the Chapman protest reported as follows: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


Your committee appointed to investigate the application of H. B. Chapman for 
payment of premium which he claims ought to have been awarded some ten years 
ago, find to their satisfaction that the question was disposed of some years ago and 
recommend no further action in regard to it. 

A. O. HYDE, 


H. O. HANFORD, 
Committee. 
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Accepted and adopted. 

On motion, the minutes of Monday eyening’s session were adopted as printed. 

The secretary read a communication from Mr. Loring, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, relative to the Agricultural Convention now in session at Wash- 
ington. 

ath aticd were indulged in by Messrs. Parsons, Beckwith, and Butterfield, 
and the communication received and placed on file. 

On motion, Mr. Parsons was commissioned to represent the society at the 
Washington meeting, without expense to this society. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 9 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


THIRD DAY. 


RussELL Hovusst, Derrotrt, 
January 11, 7382, | 


The Executive Committee resumed its session at 9 o’clock A. M. Presi- 
dent Fralick called the meeting to order. 

The roll was called and the following named members found present: 

President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Ball, 
Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Burrington, Wood, Chamber- 
lain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Gilbert, Phillips, Beck- 
with, Baxter, and the secretary. 

The communication from the State Association of Agricultural Societies of 
Michigan was taken from the table, and on motion of Mr. Cobb three dele- 
gates were appointed to represent this society at the annual meeting of that 
association. 

The president announced as such delegates, Messrs. W. H. Cobb, W. G. 
Beckwith, and Wm. Ball. ; 

The Premium Committee asked to be excused, and on motion, the request 
was granted. 

The president appointed W. J. Baxter, A. J. Dean, John Gilbert, Geo. W. 
Phillips, and J. M. Sterling a committee on that part of the president’s 
address relative to permanent location. 

The committee appointed at the Lansing meeting to examine into the man- 
agement of the Agricultural College Farm, read their report. 

It was moved and supported to accept and adopt the same. 

A discussion was had on the subject, which was participated in by Messrs. 
Ball, Phillips, Beckwith, Parsons, and Hanford. 

Mr. Parsons then moved that the report be printed and laid on the table 
until to-morrow morning. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Parsons presented an invitation with the compliments of Mr. C. J. 
Whitney, asking the Executive Board to visit his theatre this evening. 

Mr. Phillips moved that the invitation be accepted, and a vote of thanks be 
extended to Mr. Whitney. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Parsons, it was 

Resolved, That acommittee of three, with J. M. Sterling as chairman, be appointed 


by the chair, to make an estimate of the cost of replacing the buildings removed, 


Dan sufficient additional structures and repairs necessary to hold a successful fair at 
etroit. 
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In accordance with the above resolution the president announced the fol- 
lowing committee, Messrs. J. M. Sterling, John Gilbert, and Philo Parsons. 
A recess was then taken until 2 o’ clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Fralick called the committee to order at 2:30 o’clock. 

Quorum present. 

Reports of standing committees were called for, and Mr. Ball, chairman of 
Finance Committee, offered the following reports: 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the report of the treasurer, 
would respectfully report that they have had the same under consideration, and have 
carefully compared said account with the accompanying vouchers, and find the same 
to be correct. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM BALL, 
E. W. RISING, 
M. P. ANDERSON. 

DETROIT, January 11, 1882. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the financial portion of the 
secretary’s report, say that they have had the same under consideration, and respect- 
fully report that they have examined the same and compared his account of checks 
with their vouchers, the checks with the stubs, and find them to agree and the 
account correct, and find his account of statement of premiums, medals, and diplomas 
also correct. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM BALL, 
E. W. RISING, 
M. P. ANDERSON. 

DETROIT, January 11, 1882. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the report of the Business Com- 
mittee, respectfully report that they have examined the records of accounts and 
transactions of the Business Committee of said society, and have compared them 
with the vouchers in the hands of the secretary, and find the record to agree and the 
account correct. Also, the report of the said committee of the amounts received for 
rent of booths, peddlers’ permits, and property sold belonging to said society, and 
we certify that said amounts have been paid to the treasurer and hold his receipt 
therefor and for which he has rendered an account, and that we find the statement, 
vouchers, accounts, and receipts correct. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM BALL, 
E. W. RISING, 
M. P. ANDERSON. 

DETROIT, January 11, 1882. 


It was voted to accept and adopt the above reports of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The Horticultural Society accepted the proposition made them by the 
Executive Committee yesterday in the following letter: 
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DETROIT, January 10, 1882. 
To Henry Fralick, President Michigan State Agricultural Society: 

Sir,—On behalf of the Michigan State Horticultural Society, I hereby accept the 
proposal of your Executive Committee, as to-day reported by the Committee of Con- 
ference and adopted, that this society take charge of the department of fruits and 
flowers at the annual fair for 1882, as in seasons, and upon the terms expressed in the 
report of such committee. TT. LxOne 

President, 

A communication from Mr. F. Morley, presenting twenty-four copies of 
‘Michigan and its Resources,’’ was received and on motion accepted, and the 
secretary requested to tender the thanks of this society to Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Parsons moved to reconsider the vote taken this A. M., to print and 
table the report of the Committee on College Farm. 

The motion prevailed. 

The same gentleman then moved, and it was supported, that the report be 
laid on the table. Carried. 

The committee then took a recess until 4 o’clock. 


The committee reiissembled at 4 P. M. 
The Committee on Premium List offered the following: 
To the President and Members of the Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricult- 
ural Society: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the revision of the premium list for 1882, 
would respectfully report, that we have carefully considered the recommendations of 
the superintendents of the several departments, and from the information we have 
received, have thought it advisable to recommend the accompanying list for adop- 
tion as the premium list of this society for 1882. 

WM. CHAMBERLAIN, 

H. O. HANFORD, 

I. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR., 
A, O. HYDE, 3 

D. W. HOWARD. 


Mr. Rising moved that so much of the report as related to cattle be adopted 
as received. 

A lengthy discussion was had, in which most of the members present took 
part. 

Mr. Smith then moved as a substitute, that the list of last year be adopted. 

Mr. Smith’s motion was lost by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Sterling, Smith, Harrison, Beckwith, Baxter, Phillips—6. 

Nays—Messrs. Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Reed, Hyde, Mitchell, Bur- 
rington, Wood, Chamberlain, Angel, Howard, Butterfield, Treasurer—15. 

The original motion was then adopted. 

Mr. Baxter then moved, and it was supported, to adopt the balance of the 
report of the committee without reading. Carried. 

The board then adjourned till 9 o’clock Thursday morning. 
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FOURTH DAY. 


RussELL Houssz, DEtrRo1T, 
January 12, 1882, 


The Executive Committee met pursuant to adjournment. President Fra- 
lick in the chair. 

The secretary called the roll. 

Present: President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, 
Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Burrington, 
Wood, Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Gilbert, 
Anderson, Beckwith, Baxter, Phillips, and the secretary. 

Mr. Butterfield read the report of the delegates to the State Association of 
Agricultural Societies. 


Your committee appointed to represent this society at the Association of Agri- 
cultural Societies for this State, respectfully report that they attended the meeting 
of that association at Lansing, in January Jast. 

P The attendance was good, and the representation from the various societies was 
air. 

The topics discussed were such as pertain to the special and general management 
of fairs, and these discussions tend to a more uniform system of rules and regula- 
tions, tending to give many societies better systems. 

A general review of the proceedings is not necessary at this time. 

Undoubtedly the greatest benefit that this society can receive from representa- 
tion at these meetings, is the encouragement of mutual good feeling with the various 
District and County Societies. 

The association has undertaken a good work, and is worthy of encouragement by 
the several Agricultural Societies of the State. 

I. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR. 


WM. BALL. 


It was voted to accept and print the report. 

On motion, the proceedings of Tuesday’s meeting were approved. 

On motion, the report of the Committee on Agricultural College Farm was 
taken from the table and again read, as follows: 


To the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society of Michigan: 


Your committee, to whom was assigned the duty of writing a report of our meet- 
ing at the State Agricultural College, beg leave to submit the foliowing report: 

We, with many other officers of our society, became the guests of the college on 
Wednesday, June 1, and went the grand rounds, minuting mentally, as best we 
could on such an occasion, the condition of the buildings, grounds, stock, growing 
crops, and general appearance of economy, good management, and commendable 
discipline noticeable in each and every department. As visitors for a few hours, all 
seen on the surface must have received our approval and commendation; but our 
visit was not a surprise to the college; we were there by invitation; and it was sug- 
gested that everything had been swept, brushed, and garnished for the occasion. 
Your committee, therefore decided to again visit the college in its usual every- 
day life,and from that standpoint make our report. Accordingly we met at the 
college Wednesday, June 22, and were received by and became the guests of Prof. 
Johnson, the gentlemanly and efficient Professor of Agriculture. We remained at 
the college the greater part of two days, spending the time pleasantly and profit- - 
ably, at least to us, and found everything moving along smoothly and harmoniously, 
perfect order and discipline being everywhere noticeable. We presume it isexpected 
that, if we found in the general management of the farm anything which in our 
opinion should be changed somewhat, we report briefly thereon, and make some sug- 
gestions in relation thereto. And first we desire to speak of student labor. It must 
be apparent to everyone who has given the question any thought, that student labor 
is not and cannot well be made a source of profit; and, in fact, we do not under- 
stand that it was intended ever to make the college a source of revenue to the State, 
but to give the young men who go there an opportunity to gain a good education, 
including a thorough knowledge in practical agriculture, with the least expense possi- 
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ble to the State. That the officers of the college are now endeavoring conscien- 
tiously and systematically to do this, we think no one can question. As now 
arranged, students are required to labor three hours each day, receiving a credit 
therefor of eight cents per hour. Unnecessary work is now sometimes done to fur- 
nish labor sufficient to consume so much time. Wewould therefore suggest, that the 
hours of labor be regulated by the amount of labor to be performed; or, reduce each 
day’s labor from three hours to two hours. The students work well, much better 
than could be expected under the circumstances and their surroundings; they are 
fine, manly looking young men, and go to work at their various tasks with a deter- 
mination which, if carried out through life, will place them at the top of the ladder. 
As one evidence of their skill and good workmanship, we were shown a drain then 
under construction (one hundred rods already completed), which was as well done as 
the most experienced ditcher could do. The growing crops were all looking well (a 
marked improvement over last year). The first field of wheat was the best we had 
noticed anywhere; the second field was winter-killed. All the fields showed that 
much labor had been well and systematically done thereon. We do not deem it 
necessary to mention all the fields in detail, and the crops growing thereon. Many 
experiments are being made each year, a detailed statement of which, with the 
results therefrom, will be published at the close of each year. 

Quite a full and able report was made last year by the Committee on the Farm 
Department, as to the stock owned by the college, and some suggestions were made 
therein which we heartily endorse, and here again recommend. Since said report 
the college has purchased some very fine and valuable Shorthorns, viz.: From the 
Jones & Hill herd, one bull—a very fine animal—and three cows, at a total cost of 
$975; and from Avery & Murphy one cow named “ Peri Duchess,” then with calf by 
*“ Oxford of Vinewood.” 

The calf was dropped soon after the purchase; and is not, in our opinion, as fine 
n animal as we expected to see from stock so finely bred. Asecond calf was dropped, 
by “Peri” in May, 1881; this calf was sick while we were at the college, and, as 
we are informed, has since died. In the opinion of your committee, the cow named 
““ Crystal Queen 9th,” from the Jones & Hill herd, is the finest cow owned by the 


college. 
The college now owns stock as follows, viz.: 
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All are thoroughbred animals, and many of them are good representatives of the 
respective breeds. 
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No attention is pdid to the breeding of horses. 

We append herewith a milk record for the months of May and June, 1881, from 
some of the Shorthorn and Ayrshire cows, which, we think, will be studied with 
considerable interest: 
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One acre of broom corn was planted this year, and cut October 7. The yield was 
very good, considering the season. In its manufacture it is hoped to find labor for 
the students, at seasons of the year when the farm offers very little. A silo has been 
built and filled with two acres (about 30 tons) of sowed corn, for the purpose of test- 
ing its value as to beef, milk, and growth production in comparison with the ordi- 
nary dried fodder; the results of these experiments will be reported in due time. 

In regard to the system of rotation of crops, pursued upon the College Farm, your 
committee would endeayor to be frank in giving expression to their views. Fully 
in accordance with the sentiment, so universally prevalent that, in this State at 
least, no farming can be a complete success without including within its arrange- 
ments some intelligent method of rotation; but varying, as our State does, in the 
most remarkable manner as to soils and climatic latitudes, the formulas for rotative 
cropping must necessarily be numerous and changeful. Here, as elsewhere, the 
operations in husbandry are nearly all of them subsidiary to the natural elements 
surrounding them. ‘The weather, markets, soils, and financial needs are necessarily 
the leading factors of all agricultural efforts, and any attempt to bring into general 
adoption a rigid and uniform system of crop permutations cannot, we believe, become 
a practical success. 

Much has already been written, and experiments extensively and carefully insti- 
tuted, to suggest and determine what methods shall be attended with the most beneficial 
results; and, if possible, what shall result in the most good to all; but thus far we 
find an acquiescence in the general principle only. What shall be the order of pre- 
cession with which crops should be rotated? What crops shall head the list, and 
what and how many Shall’ follow, and how long it shall take to complete the cycle, 
are questions ‘upon which we find the wildest divergence of opinion; and these we 
believe are such as every farmer must study for himself and settle in consonance with 
his own individual circumstances and surroundings. No book or newspaper schedule, 
no college dictum, nor even the successful working of a neighbor’s system, may be 
just adapted to his farming; and the man who does not use his own brain to investi- 
gate and decide for himself, will surely meet with financial disaster. As the cereals 
and grasses differ from each other in their elements of formation, so farms and por- 
tions of farms are dissimilar in soil; situation, and conditions, and no rule can be 
given which will be of universal application, or even of much value, as local author- 
ity. The object of all good farming should be to produce the largest yields of the 
best paying crops, and at the same time keep up and, if possible, improve the condi- 
tion of the fields. And very much of the latter can be accomplished by the intelli- 
gent changing of crops, and it can never be omitted without manifest disadvantage 
and loss. By some teachers of agriculture a system of absolute rotation, almost 
imperative in its requirements, is strenuously insisted upon. Struck by the beauties 
of the theory, and carried away by enthusiasm, they seem to imagine that, in pro- 
claiming rotation, they have struck the philosopher’s stone, which, by its magical 
influence, will turn all harvests into gold. But we believe that every practitioner of 
agriculture is convinced that, however much he may desire it, the difficulties in the 
way of a single system, however well considered and scientifically arranged, if rigidly 
enforced, are supremely unsurmountable, storms, deluge, and draught, hail and hurri- 
cane, cut worm and weevil, fly, frost, and freeze, conditions of soil, and financial 
pressure—a spectral group—are sure to disarrange and thwart the programme, The 
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best we can do with all our well laid rotative devices is to modify, patch, bridge over, 
and change with climatic and other conditions. Absolute rotation we deem to be an 
absolute impractibility, and can never be incorporated into our system of husbandry, 
unless we expect to set aside the fiats of nature and unsurp administration in her 
stead. The theory, beautiful in itself, and symmetrical in its lines of scientific pro- 
portions as it is, can only be applied in a climate of ideal perfection and a country 
where Utopian agriculture prevails. 

A large part of the college farm is of quite light soil, and consequently requires 
better management than one of richer soil. We are, then, of the opinion that the 
rotative system there followed is not bringing the results that even this farm is 
capable of. 

To sum up, then, we think, in stock, the college is hardly up to the standard we 
should reasonably expect. 

In rotation of crops, we think a change should be made. 

In grasses, we think clover should be substituted for timothy. 

In student labor, we think the hours should be regulated by the amount of labor to 
be performed. 

In conclusion, then, we must say that we found every day life at the college much 
the same as when visitors are present, the same thorough and practical general man- 
agement being everywhere noticeable, and an almost universal feeling existing 
among the students that the college is on trial—fully realizing that with them a 
great responsibility is resting, and having a firm determination to do well and 
promptly their part. Respectfully submitted, 

W. G. BECKWITH, 
C. A. HARRISON, 
H. O. HANFORD. 


Mr. Sterling moved the acceptance and adoption of the said report. 

Mr. Smith then moved to amend the report by striking out all that part of 
the report after the words ‘‘ Oxford of Vinewood,’’ to and including the words 
‘‘the finest cow owned by the college.” 

The yeas and nays were called for, and the amendment lost by the follow- 
ing vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Sterling, Ball, Lessiter, Reed, Smith, Wood, Parsons, Butterfield, 
Anderson, Phillips, president, treasurer, and secretary—13. 

Nays—Messrs. Rising, Hanford, Cobb, Hyde, Mitchell, Burrington, Chamberlain, 
Angel, Howard, Harrison, Gilbert, Beckwith, and Baxter—13. 

The yeas and nays were then called, and the report adopted by the follow- 
ing vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, 
Smith, Burrington, Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Gilbert, Beck- 
with, and Baxter—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Ball, Wood, Bntterfield, Anderson, Phillips, president, and treasurer 


Mr. Dean asked to be excused from voting, but the motion to that effect 
was lost. 

The Committee on Programme asked for instructions relative to advertising 
a grand cavalcade. 

Mr. Beckwith moved that the grand cavalcade be continued and be 
announced in the programme. ‘The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Parsons then announced that Messrs. D. M. Ferry & Co. would be pre- 
pared to receive the committee at 2 o’clock this afternoon, and suggested that 
the committee meet at 2 o’clock and visit the establishment in a body. 

Mr. Smith moved to strike out the word ‘‘Book’’ and insert the word 
‘Register,’ where the name of the ‘‘ American Jersey Cattle Club Herd Reg- 
ister’? is referred to in the premium list, and to strike the name of the 
«© American Jersey Herd Book”’ entirely from the list. Adopted. 

It was then moved that the rules be made to conform with the premium 
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list in reference to the ‘‘ American Jersey Cattle Club Herd Register,’’ and 
*‘ American Jersey Herd Book.’ Adopted. 
The committee then adjourned for dinner. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee reiissembled after recess. 
President Fralick in the chair. 

Quorum present. 

Mr. Parsons submitted the following: 


To the State Agricultural Committee: 


«= GENTLEMEN— Your committee, to whom was allotted the question of sales of arti- 
cles, animals, and all else on exhibition at the State Fair, have had the same 
under consideration, and would respectfully report that they are unanimously in 
favor of allowing all persons making exhibits to dispose of articles shown by them 
on the last day of the Fair. It is usually permitted in the British Isles, in France 
and elsewhere in Europe, and works greatly to the advantage of the producer— 
indeed, the last day of such shows in European countries is the day of marked inter- 
est, attracting purchasers from long distances, and large amounts of stock and other 
property change hands, greatly to the profit of the exhibitor. 

P. PARSONS, 

W.G. BECKWITH, 

J. M.STERLING, 

W.J. BAXTER, 

A.J. DEAN, 


Accepted and adopted. 

The Committee on Rules reported through their chairman, Mr. Harrison, 
recommending the adoption of last year’s rules, with the following changes 
and additions: 

Sec. IV. Rule 8. Amended to read: “Goods and stock must be delivered on the 


grounds and put in place by exhibitors, and must not be removed until 4 o’clock P. 
M. of the last day of the Fair.” 


Src. 1V. Rule 10. “ Exhibitors will not be allowed to sell goods, except on the last 
day of the Fair” (though they may receive and book orders, and all articles and ani- 
mals may have the price of each attached), nor will they be permitted to call 
attention to their wares in a noisy or disorderly manner. 

The name of the American Jersey Herd Book was stricken out. 

Under the head of cattle, the second paragraph was amended so as to read: 

* All three-year-old heifers in the several classes of cattle as breeding stock shall be 
required to have borne a calf previous to the exhibition, or the heifer cannot com- 
pete.” 


That the rule of the horse department shall read: 


“ The superintendent (in place of committee) having charge of the exhibition of 
horses will have possession and command of the track during the exhibition, and 
marshals will be at his command for all purposes of order and the enforcement of the 
rules.” 

That in the rule in class 16 the word kept for sporting purposes be inserted 
instead of wsed for, etc. 

That a new rule be added in Division A as follows: 


“In the several classes of thoroughbred cattle but one premium shall be awarded 
to an exhibitor for cattle of the same age in the same class where there is no compe- 
tition in the ring.” 

That the rule in the sheep department be changed, compelling sheep to be 
shorn not earlier than April 1st, before the Fair, instead of April 20. 
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Mr. Wood moved to amend that part of the report referring to the time for 
shearing sheep, by adopting the rule in force last year. Adopted. 

It was then yoted to reconsider so much of the report of the Premium List 
Committee as refers to the entering of Berkshire swine, and the time for clos- 
ing entries in Division I’. 

Mr. Butterfield then moved to strike out all the rule, adopted by the 
Premium Committee, governing the entries of Berkshire Swine, after the 
words ‘‘ American Berkshire Record.’’ 

The motion prevailed, and the rule was made to read: 

“‘ Swine in the Berkshire class shall not be recognized as eligible to entry unless 
they trace to animals recorded in the “ American Bevictius Record.” 

On motion the time for closing entries in Division F was made the same as 
last year, and the report, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Baxter then moved that the report of the Committee on Rules, as 
amended, be adopted. Carried. 

Mr. Baxter, of the committee on that part of the President’s address refer- 
ring to permanent location, read the report of the committee. 

On motion the report was laid on the table. 

Mr. Parsons then offered a resolution. After some debate, it was tabled on 
his own motion. 

My. Ball offered the following, which was unanimously adopted : 


WHEREAS, Through the courtesy of C. J. Whitney, the members of the Executive 
Board of the State Agricultural Society enjoyed much pleasure in witnessing the 
presentation of Bronson Howard's great play, ‘“‘ Baron Rudolph,” and also through 
the courtesy of D. M. Ferry, in conducting said board through their large and 
flourishing establishment, which furnishes employment for seven hundred and fifty 
persons, known as D. M. Ferry & Co.’s seed store; therefore, 

Resolwed, That we express our Obligations to these gentlemen for their courtesies, 
and also express many thanks to our friend and co-worker, Philo Parsons, who was 
mainly instrumental in securing the above-named pleasures. 

Mr. Harrison, Superintendent of Division M, moved that the $10 premium 
recommended by the Viewing Committee at the last fair to Mr. Revenaugh 
be awarded and paid. Carried. 

The committee then adjourned. 


FIFTH DAY. 


RussELL House, 
Detroit, January 13, 1882, 


The Executive Committee resumed its session at 9 o’clock A. M., President 
Fralick in the chair. 

Roll called. 

Present—President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Han- 
ford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Burrington, Wood, 
Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Gilbert, Ander- 
son, Beckwith, Baxter, Phillips, and the secretary. 

Mr. Baxter, chairman of the Committee on Permanent Location, again read 
the report of that committee, as follows: 

Your committee would respectfully report, that in their opinion it is wise to take 


some action at the present meeting towards securing permanent accommodations at 
one or more places in the State for holding our annual fairs. 
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Your committee would therefore recommend that the whole matter be referred to 
the Business and Locating Committees jointly, with instructions to invite proposi- 
tions from various cities of the State for a permanent location of the State Fair. 

They would recommend further that said joint committee be instructed to submit 
allsuch propositions at the next meeting of the Executive Committee, together 
with such remarks and recommendations as they may deem advisable. 

Your committee would further recommend that the buildings of the society be 
permitted to remain where they are until the matter of permanent location is 
decided, provided no opening of streets shall make such removal necessary and no 
rent is charged to the society for the grounds or right of final removal lost, subject, 
however, to such further action as may be taken by the committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. BAXTER, 
A. J. DEAN, 
J. M. STERLING, 
JOHN GILBERT, 
G. W. PHILLIPS, 
Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Beckwith the report was accepted and adopted: 
Mr. John McKay, Superintendent of Division E, offered the following: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN,—The Superintendent of Division E would respectfully report: 

The entries in this department numbered 258. The exhibition contained some fine 
poultry; in fact, all were good, and I am satisfied that there isa markedimprovement 
in this department over former years. 

There were $264 paid for premiums in the division, and as far as I was able to learn 
the exhibitors were well pleased with the amounts awarded. 

The superintendent would thank the gentleman who acted as judge at the last Fair, 
for his careful labor and just decisions. 

I would recommend no change in the premium list, as the present list gives perfect 
satisfaction to the exhibitors. JOHN McKAY, 

Superintendent. 


It was moved and supported to accept and refer the report. 

Mr. Chamberlain moved to amend by accepting and printing the report. 

The motion as amended was adopted. 

On motion the dates for holding the 34th Annual Fair were fixed as follows: 
September 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, 

I'he bonds of the Treasurer and Secretary were presented with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, and on motion referred to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Cobb offered the following, which was adopted after a lengthy debate: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to take charge of 
the sale of stock and articles on the last day of the Fair, and to adopt such rules as 
they may deem necessary for the control and management of said sales. 

Mr. Parsons moyed to reconsider the vote taken yesterday adopting the 
report of the Committee on Agricultural College Farm. 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. Rising was, on motion, excused from further attendance at this meeting. 

Mr. Hanford was, on motion, excused also. 

Mr, J. Sterling offered the following preamlle and resolution, which was 
supported by Mr. Beckwith, and unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, Justice requires that some proper acknowledgment is due to many 
executive superintendents and others for the faithful and efficient manner in which 
they have discharged the duties of the offices incumbent upon them; especial recog- 
nition should be given to our retiring President, George W. Phillips, and the Chair- 
man of the Business Committee, John Gilbert, the latter gentleman having devoted 
many months of his valuable time for the benefit of a very successful exhibition of 
this society at Jackson last September; therefore, ‘ : 

Resolved, That we express to these gentlemen our deep appreciation of the faith- 
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ful and competent work performed by them, and to our retiring President, our 
cordial good will and confidence. 


Mr. Parsons moved and it was adopted that the usual June meeting of the 
Society be held at Lansing during the annual meeting of the State Pioneer 
Society, and that the President and Secretary shall notify the executive mem- 
bers of the dates, etc. 

On motion, Mr. Parsons’s resolution laid on the table at yesterday’s session 
was taken up, and Mr. Parsons asked leave to withdraw the same. The request 
was granted and resolution withdrawn. 

Mr. Gilbert then submitted a resolution relative to disposing of the buildings 
on the Detroit fair grounds. 

Mr. Baxter offered an amendment. 

After a considerable discussion on the question, Mr. Parsons offered the fol- 
lowing as a substitute which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the question of settling all matters about the use of the grounds 
occupied by this Society for three annual fairs of 1878, ’79, and ’80 in the city of 
Detroit, and the buildings remaining thereon, and all the unsettled questions at the 
city of Jackson, in relation to the fair grounds and the buildings thereon, between 
this Society and the owners or controllers of the fair grounds there, be referred to 
the Business Committee, the Committee on Transportation, and the President and 


Treasurer of this Society with full power to settle and adjust, and finally dispose of 
all matters pertaining thereto, in which this Society is interested. 


Mr. Ball moved, and it was supported and carried, that the whole matter of 
locating the next fair be referred to the same committee. 

Mr. Harrison moved that the Society send reports of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture to the Indiana Board of Agriculture, and to as many 
other boards as they are able to supply. Carried. 

The President announced as committee to take charge of sales on the last 
day of the fair, Messrs. Parsons, Beckwith, and Sterling. 

Mr. Sterling was on motion excused and Mr. Cobb substituted in his place. 

Mr. Butterfield offered the following: 


Resolved, That Mr. Phillips be requested to lay the matter of furnishing reports of 
the State "Board of Agriculture to this Society, before the Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture and endeavor to obtain a sufficient number of these reports for 
the use of this Society. 

Adopted. 

The President appointed the following executive superintendents for the 
ensuing year: 

Cattle—I. H. Butterfield, Jr. 

Horses—W.H. Cobb. 

Sheep—D. W. Howard. 

Swine—John Lessiter. 

Poultry—Charles Kipp. 

Miscelianeous—A. F. Wood. 

Fine Arts—C., A. Harrison, Philo Parsons. 

Music, etc.—M. P. Anderson. 

Needle Work and Children’s Department—Miss Minnie H. Brow. 

Manufactures—F. V. Smith. 

Agricultural-—J. L. Mitchell. 

Machinery—W m. Chamberlain. 

Farm Implements—H. O. Hanford, Abel Angel. 

Dairy—F¥. L. Reed. 

Vehicles—J. Q. A. Burrington. 

Forage—E. W. Rising. 

Bees, Honey, etc—W.4J. Baxter. 

General Superintendent—W.G. Beckwith. 

Chief Marshal—A. O. Hyde. 
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Police—J. M. Sterling, Wm. Ball. 
Gates, Gate Keepers—-Wm. Ball, J. M. Sterling. 


Mr. C. W. Greene, an old and honored member of the society, being called 
upon by the association, through the politeness of the chairman, for a few 
remarks, spoke as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION—I called for a few moments 
to pay my respects to this honorable body, but having received an invitation to 
remain your guest, from those I respect, honor, and love, gladly do I avail myself of 
the opportunity. 

Though removed from your official deliberations, I am in receipt, through various 
avenues unknown to you, of your doings and progress, 

You are too wise for flattery, and I am not weak enough to offer criticism. And 
yet I dorejoice that the subject of permanent location is to be discussed and examined. 

Your presence calls up hallowed memories of the past, of the present, and hopes for 
the future. Many of our honored officers and brothers have laid down by the way- 
side, and rest from their labors. 

Others resting upon their laurels, while you in the heyday of life and vigor of 
manhood, are to assume the responsibility of their absence, and burdens of to- -day. 
May I ask, hope, even expect you to be equal to the task? 

Who among us, us veterans at least, may I ask, will forget the genial faces, the 
wholesome, tender memories of a Hunt, Ransom, Crippen, B. Follett, , Colonel Dickey 
—yes, Charles Dickey, the affable, genial gentleman, friendly to everybody, and 
beloved by all, who served in by-gone days, long and well. Of Secretaries Thomson 
and R. F. Johnstone, who are hardly out of sight, all who, like Bagley and Garfield 
have their reward, though less conspicuous, yet remembered and honored by us all. 

Before me stand other veterans, now in silver locks, yet in the field ripening for 
the voyage that brings back no tidings. Your president, now in the chair, ex-Pres- 
ident Beckwith, Phillips, Baxter, of revolution fame and a mound of wit and fun, 
that explodes with a touch or pressure of its own weight; a Gilbert, Sterling, Hyde, 
Dean, the indefatigable treasurer, Hanford, Rising, Cobb, and many other later 
members, industrially filling the places made vacant by the old ones. 

Gentlemen, we build no monuments save the memory of noble deeds to them or 
you. May this be theirs, yours, and mine. 

I congratulate you in your success, in advancing the interests of your society, your 
State, and common country as well. 

My best wishes for your prosperity individually, and my thanks for this kind and 
courteous reception, which I have so much enjoyed. 


It was moved and supported that Mr. Green’s remarks be printed with the 
proceedings of this meeting. Carried. 

Mr. A. S. Brooks was then invited to address the committee, and made a 
few remarks. 

Mr. Ball, chairman of the Committee on Finance, reported that the com- 
mittee had examined the bonds of the treasurer and secretary, approved the 
same, and recommended their acceptance. 

The report was adopted. 

Moved and supported that the fixing of the amount of the secretary’s salary, 
and allowance to the treasurer for a book-keeper, be referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

On motion, the Printing Committee was instructed to have 500 copies of 
the proceedings of this meeting published. 

Mr. Baxter offered the following: 


Resolved, That this society recognize and appreciate the great obligations they 
are under to the several railroad companies of this State, who have, as we are 
informed by the Chairman of the Transportation Committee, manifested a disposi- 
tion to grant in the future, as they have in the past, all reasonable requests of this 
society, ¢ or its committees, and as evidenced on the part of the officers of the Michi- 
gan Central, Detroit,Grand Haven & Milwaukee, and Flint & Pere Marquette, in 
granting free return passes to the members of this committee for our present 
meeting. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this committee are due and are hereby extend ° 
the various railroad companies of the State for such favors and courtesies. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this committee are hereby given to representatives 
of the press for their attendance and full and faithful reports of the proceedings at 
this session. 

Adopted. : 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the question of salary of 
the secretary, and the amount to be allowed the treasurer for a bookkeeper, 
respectfully submit the following: 

That they would report in their opinion the salary of the secretary shall be $1,000 
subject to that part of Rule 4 pertaining to that matter; also that the treasurer be 


allowed a book-keeper at a salary of $400. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


WILLIAM BALL, 
M. P. ANDERSON, 


Report accepted and adopted. 
On motion, the committee took a recess until 2 o’ clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Committee resumed business at 2 o’clock. 

President Fralick presiding. 

Roll called and’ a quorum present. 

Mr. Cobb asked to be excused from serving on the Committee on Sales. 
Granted, and on motion Mr. Gilbert was appointed in his stead. 

The committee then adjourned sine die. 


HENRY FRALICK, President. 
J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF PREMIUMS AWARDED AT THE THIRTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL FAIR OF THE SOCIETY, HELD AT 
JACKSON, SEPTEMBER 19 TO 23, 1881. 


DIVISION A—CATTLE. 


CLASS 1.—SHORT-HORNS. 


Best bull, four years old or over, A. S. Brooks, Wixom, Mich._..........-- $25 00 
20 do... Wim. Ball, Hamburg een 2255.5: ->-5-2 255. ee eee eee 20 00 
3d\do;, David Miller; ‘Clarketon®= 2522.22: 52.025. 5) 552 eee eee 15 00 

Best bull, three years old, W.. C: Wixom, Wixom.-:-* -2.02-. 322 2---o eee 20 00 
2d ido., Edwin Upton; Weslies=- 22" =: - ---. 22 eee ee 15 00 
3d do,, D. McOmber, Hastingsseo- eo: 22 -..-.-shc2 eee oe 10 00 

Best bull, two years old, Phelps Bros.,,Dexter.. -:5...2.2222222--22 2. 26eee 20 00 
2d'doz Li. LiaBrooks, Novilsees oe: a 22 eee eee 15 00 
3dido;, A. Hosmer, North Marming-ton >... .12. 2252. see ete eee 10 00 

Best bull, one year old) C: S.- Brooks Brighton:2- 2-2) 2-22. 2222623 eee 15 00 
2d do. A; Pi Cooks Brooklynt-2@s2h2¢ £)--.2022 5.26.2 oe Se 10 00 
3d:do., Amos). Wood: Mason 2225... .-.=-seasen So 5555500 eee 5 00 

Best bullcalf, Amos Es Woods Mason... 2... 2 ee ae eee 12 00 
2d do., James Moore, Milford=-. 22-522 so2c een eeo ee eee eee 8 00 


3d do.,d, M. Whittaker, Lima Center: -- 22.) 2 Sees eee 5 00 
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mespall any ave. Wim: Ball bambure- 2. 6.252.022.6025 4e beso sect ese Diploma 
Best cow, four years old or over, Wm. Ball, Hamburg...........-......---- $25 00 
Dede... © helps: Bras ne mien Seer) stu. bo oe ak Se ee 20 00 
eh A EE OO hehe een, ee, oS So. ain aL 3 See ee ee 10 00 
Best cow, three years old, Phelps Bros., Dexter. _.............-..-.--.----- 20 00 
2d do., Amos F. Wood, Mason_.--.---.--- oh sedsee. I. 22 a Se eee 15 00 
SLO DHOMaAs SHaWa hans 9. 2 oe seeetol532. .U2ssha22 SR 10 00 
Best heifer, two years old, A. S. Brooks, Wixom..-.. Bi it ha, Sp ee 20 00 
pane. Ene lps ene ROX LAr. we es Eee beret SN aa 15 00 
Bodo. UHOMASt Saw Anita kollaee =f tay Abe S Ee he. oly tt Ue sk ae 10 00 
Best heifer, one year old, W.C. Wixom, Wixom..-......-_..-.- slouch pees 15 00 
PP VV Eilat EeEhl Ee SURDLIC Oe ee aa ce eee Le) Seale. 32 ta A Ree 10 00 
eeaoe.. PHelsetihOs DCR EGE: 9 werkt) soe SS bec! eet nl tise 5 00 
Besipheitercaliads Ma Wihttbakers uimaiCenter: 2 see oe 2. eo eS 12 00 
2d°d0:, hel psp brose, Dexter. .- 5. eee eee aS: 3 ee Pee ee 8 00 
DAO AMESEMOORC eV EXONI S52 sateen a te Sa ee 5 00 


The State Agricultural College entered for exhibition, but not for competition, a 
very fine herd of Short-horns, which were examined by the committee and given the 
following rank: Bull, three years old, 1st; cow, four years old, 2d; heifer, two years 
old, 2d; heifer, one year old, 2d; heifer calf, 1st; heifer calf, 2d; heifer calf, 3d. 


HENRY C. MEREDITH, 
WM. G. MARKHAM, 
5S. BROWNELL, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 2,—DEVONS. 


Best bull, four years old or over, E. T. Doney, Jackson. ............--.---- $25 00 
Aske J. DUITOWS) ETOV.202 225-5. Ae ee A ate) EEE ONAN ee Ae tee 20 00 
Besmball, two years'old. P. K. Leech, Otiew2 3:52 st ee ee 20 00 
Gesu one year old; P. Ki Receh. Uticn:<ss o2° 21 ae co ns 8 es See 15 00 
AU As. UTEOWS,. TROY 22250 2) A eae aio tees 25 ee ee eee 10 00 
Bestepullcalt ce. Ke Teechs Witicay 0 be. es ee a eS 12 00 
BOKdO sek: Weech UtiCas 4. -aecets Yoon eee Sods a ee 8 00 
BOL GOT vA. dn DULLOWS,  NEOVits 2s oetes ett oe eee eR Ca abe 5 00 
Bens ell any. are, Het DOney. JACKSON. . 2222225" 6 el oe ee ee Diploma 
Best cow, four years old or over, P. K. Leech, Utica............--.-...---- 25 00 
ee OG ate, CUPP CNR bled ese See ae Seep Se Pee Oo Se aes 20 00 
POG AS Ss DUTTOWS, TYOV™ 2) i563 8S ee i ese el Be oe hag ae 15 00 
Bes cow uree.vears old, As J, Barrows, Troy --.-..--+-2-+-.2-2--<-2-2-6< 20 00 
pamelor srrle. WGCeiie Cicler 2245 O28 Ss ee inn CC et ae 15 00 
Deswhetter. two years, old, P; K. Leech, Utica.....:--...- 2, se2seb-2-5e5e5 20 00 
mets ae era h se SEITE O WS st OE TUNG 5 fe ye eg eee Se eek ee 15 00 
Pees MD IETOWS, (ELOY ioe ceo cee ese eee oes een es 10 00 
ea wever.one. year old... K. lieeeh:: Utica. 3200225 soe eee ese en see 15 00 
Amdo e. WOney,, JACKSONss.- 20. utes eee See es 10 00 
om Otebe be DOnCY, Jackson: 0 40.3 gece es Pe es Mees ee nee oe 5 00 
ecw hevsterie bie, LCCC ans lo 3 OER, Se EES yo e SM ee ee 12 00 
ZOKd aw AMe nS UPTOWS 220, 26s os ae oe See Se a es aoe ea See eS 8 00 
JOMAO MEE KenUeeChio. 5) 52 ts te 2 I SN) SR ie a ee Es 5 00 


EDWIN PHELPS, 
ASH. CROFOOT, 
MARK HAGLE, 

Viewing Committee, 


CLASS 3.—HEREFORDS, 


Best bull, three years old, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro, Me._.._...---- $20 00 
ad, do., David: Clare mapeer:. 653202 22s). te ee a ee 15 00 
Best bull, two years old, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro, Me..........--- 20 00 
Ad do.; Edwin: Ehelps, Pontiac-2 35s oe ee er ese 15 00 
Best bull, one year old, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro, Me........-...--- 15 00 
ddido., David Clark, bmpedes 2). oor... ee eet a hae 10 00 
Best pull calf, David Clark iaqpcer o.oo 32 sce ee ons. eae 12 00 
20.do., David: Clark, bapeersete. to nc. eee ih ee ee ae xd 8 00 


3d do., Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro, Me 
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Best bull, any age, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro...-.---.----------.----- Diploma. 
Best cow, four years old or over, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro---.--.-- $25 00 
2d do., Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro.......------------------------ 20 00 
3d do., G. & F.. Parsons, Wellington, O..........----250-ss2eseseescees 15 00 
Best heifer, three years old, David Clark, Lapeer....-..:--------.------0 2. 20 00 
2d do., G. & F. Parsons, Wellington, O......-... 225. --- sts <6 =e eee 15 00 
3d do., Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro. ..-....----.---< 22-2 --seoe= =e 10 00 
Best heifer, two years old, Edwin Phelps, Pontiac......------------------- 20 00 
2d do. G.& FE. Parsons, Wellington... ...--------.052-5--ee-= += eee 15 00 
Best heifer, one year old, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro.-....-.--------- 15 00 
2d do., Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro.....-.-.-.-----2=2-~---==-22-=—ee 10 00 
$d do., DavidiClank, Lapeer: o2..5-.-04---- ses somes see ee ee ee 5 00 
Best heifer calf David'Clark, Lapeer.......-..---. 222-2 s-< sen 12 00 
2d do: Kawin. Phelps, Pontiac... 2220022 Joo.) 22 oa ee ee 8 00 
3d do., Burleigh & Bodwell, Wassalboro........---2---- 232 eee 5 00 


F. HART SMITH, 

MARK HAGLE, 

D. S. HOLCOMB, 
Viewing Commitiee. 


CLASS 4—AYRSHIRES. 


Best bull four years old or over, T. E. Wight, Milbury, O........---------- $25 00 
2dido:, Charles/R. Coryell, Jonesville... ..- 2 52-----<2---—=5-22-- eee 20 00 
Best bull two years old, Charles R. Coryell, Jonesville_.....---.----------- 20 00 
2d do., J. S. Rogers, Orchard Wakes 42. 2-2 =. =~ -- eee eee 15 00 
Best bull calf, J..S: Rowers, Orchard Wake: ....-222222---2-2-242 eee 12 00 
Sdedo., ‘T. E. Wight, Millbury, O%.2:..2.. «sed. 2222.05. ee 8 00 
3d do, 'T. E. Wight, Millbury, O.-:...-.--....-2-. 2.0002 5 00 
Best bull any age, I. KE. Wight, Millbury, O.......--.-..-.<.--=-----5-==== Diploma. 
cow four years old or over, J. S. Rogers, Orchard Lake...-.------------ 25 00 
2d do., Charles R. Coryell, Jonesville.....25-.--.--22! 2255 J22-2 see eee 20 00 
od do.,:T. E. Wight, Millbury, O2-.- ¢-.-2-.- s-eee--Son2> 22 =o ee 15 00 
Best cow three years old, T. E. Wight, Millbury, O.....---.--------------- 20 00 
heifer two years old, I’. E. Wight, Millbury, O.....------.------------ 20 00 
2d. do., J..S.. Rogers, Orchard Wake... 202) 22.222 ew ee 15 00 
Best heifer one year old,J.S. Rogers, Orchard Lake. --.----.----.---------- 15 00 
Od.do., tT. B. Wight, Millbury, O2-.-2..--2-- e280 ee 10 00 
Best heifer calf, J. S. Rogers, Orchard Lake.-.-..---..--.-----+--- -+--2==== 12 00 


RICHARD B. CARUSS, 

DAVID CLARK, 

WM. SOMERVILLE, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 5—JERSEYS. 


Best four years old or over, Bates & Martin, Grand Rapids..........------ $25 00 
bull two years old, W.2J.G, Dean; Hanover.-.. --:-----.-----s-s29e=ee 20 00 
2d dolvAjd: King ilyria, Ole. Sere oo. ee ee 15 00 
3d ido; James Taylor, Kalamazoo.—..-.---2--------- s+ =-2 = ee 10 00 
Best bull one year old, Howard Kingman, Battle Creek.------------------ 15 00 
2d do., Bates and Martin, Grand Rapids---........--------------------= 10 00 
3d do., Howard Kineman,-Battle Creek. ...+.--.-..-25----=--e=--seeeee 5 00 
Best bull calf, Bates & Martin, Grand Rapids.-.--......-.----------------- 12 00 
2d.do. W.J.G. Dean, Hanover’: --5-2-.------ se. -ceee-- -- ee 8 00 
3d do., Bates & Martin, Grand Rapids... 2... 22.22. ----22---ee eee 5 00 
Best bull any age, Howard Kingman, Battle Creek._....---- ------------- Diploma. 
cow four years old or over, Bates & Martin, Grand Rapids-.....------- 25 00 
2d doz ApJ. King, bly ris, Onmeeeren.) ot ee eee ee 20 00 
3d do., James) Taylor, Kalamazoo ee. ---.-./222220.-5- sss. cee 15 00 
Best cow three years old, A. J. King, Elyria, O..........------------------ 20 00 
2d'do., Howard Kingman, Battle @reek ..... 2222-2. 2-9-2 ae eee 15 00 
3d do: WJ. G: Dean! Hanovers tee: ~-- 5 ~ eee eee 15 00 
Best heifer two years old, Howard Kingman, Battle Creek.-.---------.---- 20 CO 
2ddo:; W. J; Dean! Hanover 2 2s2222 0c cannes ee ese eee eee 15 00 


3d do.:AvJ: King, Hlyria; 0 ile ee) 25. 2 88 Oe eee 10 00 
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Best lieifer one-year old. Aj o.ueing, Mlyria; O.2 fess be eee eee a $15 00 
WENOe Wy Ol Es Ie, leleyioy Cia Sah a ee ee ee Soe comodeeeoace 10 00 
She pean eed ee eel Oren is, 1857000 hic) eee aie Rn hE oS ee eee 5 00 
Bechheiter calf) Howard Maneman, Baile Creek. S202 26m s eee einen ee 12 00 
Sd dos. Wiad. Ge Wenn wHAnONer=-2c1) 222 2.2. von ne ee ee ee 8 00 
SdLdO> Atrial no at hympt Cee tse toatl le cat ee = aes eee 8 00 


JOHN G. ENGLISH, 
LEONIDAS S§S. SCRANTON, 
MARK HAGLE. 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 6—GALLOWAYS. 


Best bull, four years old or over, R. B. Caruss, St. Johns.--..-------------- $25 00 
bull, one year old, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro.-........---------- 15 00 
bull ealf, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro....-......------------------ 12 00 
cow, four years old or over, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro.....------ 25 00 
Dildos, Ke sbs Cares, Sty JOWRS 22-0202 222252 cee ene oe = oo nica nn ame 20 00 
30 dos, k.B; Caruss Sf. dODNS 2922522 25scno sear e ee on seem eee 15 00 

Best cow, three years old, R. B. Caruss, St. Johns_...----.-.--------------- 20 00 
heifer, two years old, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro._..--..-------- 20 00 
3d dos Burleich: 4 eBodwell, Vassalboro......----..+---.---=--.------- 15 00 
Sal Gio). Tee oe CRATE Sh VON Gene cactsacess sone usoscbopesssecscscoa se 10 00 

Best heifer, one year old, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro..... ..-.------ 15 00 
Fado. Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro..-.. -222--22-s2c2--2-2-—2- ere 10 00 
Solder. bo CALUssas be ONNS ease Seer eee Jae ate bo So One irae eared 5 00 

Bess weiter calf, ho B. Caruss, St: JGRUS (202.5. 5.20025 oie eno 12 00 
90 do.; RBs Caruss; StadoOhns. 2522455222425 BRA Nt eh eae aaes 8 00 


EDWIN PHELPS, 

MARK HAGLE, 

D. S. HOLCOMB. 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 7—HOLSTEINS. 


Best bull, four years old or over, A. Underwood, Addison....----.-------- $25 00 
bull, three years old, W. A. Rowley, Mt. Clemens.._.--.......-......-. 20 00 
Wdide., Puelps & Seeley; PontiaG: 20 3s. 2.02 5 o2eera = tone eee ar et 15 00 
Sade SiNalley Bros, GCONCOLG: ot... os eer eee Be ees 10 00 

Best bull, two years old, A. Underwood, Addison............--------..---- 20 00 
ZidGs. Wade oOrers, Eiptsneld, O22) C2 oo 22 teens eae eee e eee 15 00 

Best bully onetyear old; . B. Ward, Grand Rapids...-.-22-2222 222-22. 223- 15 00 
Sdkdon de. Beak corbro., ROMWIN: 22-22-25. 222 eo 2225 scones eee 10 00 
BmUG VOMmAley DIOS,,(\CONCOLG: <2 5655524. Sacto sw cannon cones ae = 5 00 

pestbullieslt Smalley, Bros., Concord: 252342 25.0-2 22-5 se csce a2 er scene 12 00 
Tudo, Phelips:é Seeley, Pontiacs. 3.4: 22 A25- 2562262525 agenda ee 8 00 
au Underwood, AGMisOn=.- 2. W520. 62 ene Soot eee oom ene a= 5 00 

Best billet any age, A. Underwood, Addison. --...---- 2-226 22m eee = Diploma. 
cow, four years old or over, A. Underwood, Addison.......------...--- 25 00 
2d Gossominlkeys ros. CONCOT. 2 sess. ena omar e eee aie 20 00 
Sq do Stone a Big es) Hostines —o 20 os aes ae eter saree ownineeeriG 15 00 

Best cow., three years old, Phelps & Seeley, Pontiac......-..-------------- 20 00 
Dd dortAssenderwood, AddisOn. . 22222 2 6 oe oe ame ee 15 00 
30 dos hehe co Seeley. ONGIAC. 252253 8 ie sere eee eee 10 00 

Best heifer, two years old, W. A. Rowley, Mt. Clemens....-.--...--------- 20 00 
Jd. do. As wnnerwooud. “Addisons 2.2.25. -2-2. nes ee eee eee ae 15 00 
3d do; AsUaderwood: Addison ...42 5225065 Nee 5 nos eerie 10 00 

Best heifer, one year old, Phelps & Seeley, Pontiac.........-.------------ 15 00 
Fd do. Phelpsrerperiey. F Ontiac. 2.20) =... 5... Shope er ete aon cece eens 10 00 
3d do., Smalley bend OOneord ) sto. 3. eee eae ca eto 5 00 

Best; heifer calf, We Asnowley, Mt Clemens. .-. 2 es soe oss a oie ao 12 00 
Dd do, Ay Underwear eiadisone:. 2-230... ol gee ace a neck ase 8 00 
30 do., Phelpstas Seerewe Contac: 22 5202.5. - -oaemee alsa aoe ane n one 5 00 


W. K. SETON, 
G. M. SHATTUCK, 
P J. V. N. GREGORY. 
Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS S—GRADE CATTLE. 


Best cow, four years old or over, A. Hosmer, N. Farmington........-.----- $20 00 
20 do:. G. A. Smith, Somerset ceeeees 25 sce. setae nas eee 10 00 
Sdido:., David Miller Clarkstonteeen ess 05... ec se ne: eee Seeee 5 00 

Best heifer, three years old, A. Hosmer, N. Farmington_.......-...-.-.... 15 00 
Ad idoz, DavideMtillengClanistaneeee es. c hs soon aaa ae eee eee 7 00 
od. do. Moore  ellev-eYepsilanitien i. oe oss bee sae eee a 4 00 

Best heifer two years old, Amos Wood, Mason. _..2.. 0. c.se one 10 00 
Addo, David viilers@laricstoneeme. 5... = Vee ei ne ne 5 00 
ad G0. As HOSMen, ty.n anne bom. O20 25. eo see eee eee: ae 3 00 

Best heifer one year old, A. Hosmer, N. Farmington...........2-2-222-4e0 § 00 
20)do.. David Millers Clarkston... 02.25.5640 bok ak Oo ee nee ieee eee 5 00 
od do., David) Miller. "Clarkston. 320 22. cs 5 cee cece bios Jee See 3 00 

Best heifer calf, A. Hosmer, N.. Warmington. 3.226222 2552, 0622 ae eee eee 5 00 
Addo. David Miller Clarkston: <i e ese ke eee ee ere ee ee ee 3 00 
da don David MillernsC@larkstons 22.225 6 soe eee eee eee 2 00 

Best herd of Grade cattle, A. Hosmer, N. Farmington:...........-..2.---- 20 00 
Addo. ~WavicduMaller, (Clarkston. 2222). oe 22 eee nee ee 10 00 
sdrdet, Amos F.. Wood, Mason: 2..5-5.225 ses ot i ek a ee 5 00 


JOHN McKAY, 

CHAS. FISHBECK, 

HENRY D. REIDER, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 9—WORKING OXEN AND STEERS. 


Best yoke of working oxen, five years old or over, A. Hosmer, N. Farming- 


GOT RIPE A BB gk Sis MN 2 eo re ene $25 00 

2d do., Geo. J. Townley & Son, KE. Springport ---.-.-.--- Se eyal ae ee 20 00 

od do. shier> Donewedacksom: coo See oe ee ee Oe ee 15 00 
Best yoke of steers four years old, Oscar Cline, Sherwood........-.--.---- 20 00 
adido. Abram: (dar tlersey s.¢he. 0. 28a Sen eset ese eee ne 15 00 
Best yoke of steers three years old, Warren Case, Napoleon.-...-..-._-.-- 15 00 
Best voke of steers two years old, David Miller, Clarkston_.............--- 10 00 
20 (00.,-AMosuh Wi0Od., “Maso nes eye cere ee cia ae any) Se 6 00 
Best yoke of steers one year old, J. L. Harris, Marshall._..........--....-- 8 00 
Addon OaviraeMillersClankstone sce te ore ee ae oe ee 5 00 
adudo.--Amos Ey. Wood Mason. 22 en0. Ges Seon nee een ree 3 00 


JOHN McKAY, 

CHAS. FISHBACK, 

HENRY D. REIDER, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 10-—FAT CATTLE, 


Best steer four years old and under five, G. A. Smith, Somerset..._..._.._- $15 00 
2dido. Goa. Smith: Somersetense: asses ae saekee see eos ccc. echee ee ee 10 00 
BOO Ons. Walcott. COnCOrdes= eens asec ck canine es ce eee ee ee 5 00 

Best steer three years old, G. A. Smith, Somerset_.....-.-..._-..-.-.-.--- 12 00 

Best steen two years old, A. Hosmer, N. Farmington.........-.-.......-.- 10 00 
2d do.,,A. Hosmer, N. Marmingtonses- 22 2c satan 2 - eee eee 6 00 
SOO. OLS! Wialeott. Concorde seme eee sei oe eceeaaiane EN 4 00 

Best steer one year old, Geo. J. Townley & Son, E. Springport...-..__...- 8 00 
Adido:, Geos. Downley@ Sony is prind ports. 2 25) eee 5 00 
SUIGdoteACTEOSM er Ney Har inn TiO Meee crete oe ee 3 00 

Best heifer four years old and under five, Phelps Bros., Dexter.....-..---. 15 00 

Best heifer three years old, J. M. Whittaker, Lima Center_............-.-. 15 00 
adido. (Phelps (BrosirDexterso- see en ee = oo Sas ee eee eee eee 8 00 
saiKdo. David Miller Clarkstontceseesecccs Joc. ee ee ee 4 00 

Besiherdof faticattle:G: Ay Smith somerset... 2. sss s=e eee ae eee 30 00 
2d ido. A. Hosmer, N.Karmingtoneee-- 2-2. ...42569-2eees eee ee eee 20 00 


WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
MARK HAGLE, 
A. L. STILES, 

Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 11—HERDS. 


Bestiherd of shorthorns, ehelps) bros) Wexter.- + oo 45) seee eee eee ee $30 00 
Aad: do; A. Si Brookss WrsOMEs: O52 0 oson8 lo. LoL. See ees 20 00 


A. G. TAYLOR, 

G. A. SMITH, 

JOHN McKAY, 
Viewing Committee. 


Best herd on Davyonss Er. i: leech, Ubied. ox... cues aie Soe oan e eee $30 00 
3d do., -Acas SBurrows, (ErOye ue: 2 sac os la seed ahaa. se ERS ee 20 00 


WM. WRIGHT, 

GEO. W. STUART, 

A. G. TAYLOR, 
Viewing Committee. 


Best herd of Herefords, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro__..-..---.--.--.- $30 00 
20. d0.5 David, Clark, ua peer: sa. sc) cose ete eee ee om ec oeaete 20 00 
WM. WRIGHT, 
GEO. W. STUART, 
MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Committee. 


Best, herd of Ayrshires, ‘TP. Hh. Wight, Millbury, 0:52 s2002 No.2 2 Seater sce $30 00 
ZO; ; Jess wogers, Orchard eakes ss see eee eee eee 20 00 


WM. WRIGHT, 

GEO. W. STUART, 

MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Committee. 


Best herd of Jerseys, W. J. G. Dean; Hanover_............-..---.--------- $30 00 
200: 0A. J; King. MliyriasO} i222. se. ss) we a ee ae Se Se Be 20 00 
WM. WRIGHT, 
GEO. W STUART, 
MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Commitiee. 


Best herd of Galloways, Burleigh & Bodwell, Vassalboro.....-....--...--- $30 00 
adedo., Ry By Caruss, Sti dohns--22 22 24258 esc ee oe ee 20 00 
WM. WRIGHT, 
GEO. W. STUART, 
MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Committee. 


mest herd of Holsteins, A. Underwood, Addison. 22. 2525-0-3 522 ee ees $30 00 
A0ado.; Phelps é& Sealey, Pontiat= 2555225520 Stee J see eee 20 00 


WM. WRIGHT, 

GEO. W. STUART, 

MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Committee. 


A special premium for a herd of Shorthorns was awarded to John S. Steel, 
AN GERSOTIS Olen oe rein ne wh SER Fee ab oe BON ene ee MOR SOE EO $25 00 


DIVISION B—HORSES. 
CLASS 12—THOROUGHBREDS. 


Best stallion, four years old or over, Kelly & Garvy, Saginaw_...-...----- $30 00 
Best mare, four years old or over, without colt, William Milton, Colon-..-- 15 00 

2d. do., JohumwaMarihewson, Wowell. 20s. ).2geese. eee. acta wes 12 00 
Best gelding, two years old, Charles Burnham, Fulton. .....-...---- en Se 8 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

C. E. MORRISON, 

B. F. RANSOM. 
Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 13—HORSES OF ALL WORK. 


Best stallion, five years old or over, E. H. Lyons, St. Johns........-......- 
2d do., W. H. Smith & Bro., Hillsdale... 2... che eee ee 
3d do., W. Harris, Fr ranciscodseseek..........-......a a 
Best stallion, four years oldvACMiames -Arland:.:--22. 20k os eee 
20 do., Frank AV .Smith, Weterverts ........0.2-. 220 ee ee 
3d.do., C..WavwRigcos, Mnaneiscosesnen +. oo. 22222245 2.n eee 
Best stallion, three years old, E. Hasbrouck, Marshall.............-......- 
2d) do., He Linliny Haroneitapids=.- 2-52. 323. se -U3t.. Uo ace eee 
3d do., A.M. James, Aland ee eee 8. oe wince ee 
Best stallion, two years old, LB. F. Miller, South Riley -- Ree oes - 
zd do., E. H. J.yons, St. ‘Johns WoL SL aneet oa oneal 


Best stallion, one year old, 7a. Lyons, St. Johns...... ee ee ae 
2d do., U7. Mie dovyonswSt.wOhns: . 22/222. 222 cee cee eee ee ee 


iBestistallion/ colt, Hom Warren, Howler... .-2.-2 206. ee eee heen eee 
ad ao; DavidseJomman, DeWitt... 22: 2.0 Sodeot 22 ee eee 
Sido. werone, Grass Lake. . 2.2/2.2... shh ss ee ee eee 
Best brood mare, four years old or over, with foal by her side, B. F. Miller, 
SOUL MeN GV t= Sad arse oboe eee Sees ne Se Se 
BdudOn Bieakicobiy Ons St. JOHNS 4225. acer eel eee eee as 

sd ido,,'5..B. Kerr, Somerset Centers.a2 it) pli se. ee ee 
Best mare, four years old or over, without colt, Henry Haynes, Leoni-_-_-_._- 
Addo.) .1S. Holcomb Jackson. 22..22 sscerc cee oases ene. eee eee 
Best mare, three years old, E. Hasbrouck, Marshall._..---..-2--..--22.--- 
Zoro Glin eisk eon pKins 225 oas.c cs heya oc eee ee eee RN a 
sd:doys Bir Bisk Tompkins = 2222.5... Se Oe ee eee ee 
Best mare, two years old}. Woodman, Paw) Paw 2-25--- 22.22) 2 eee eee 
2d do., Robert Gould, Ceresco..._.--- aia LM yee Pe NR ek pares ane 
3d'do. HPS Warren: Bow ler..c2-0....c2235. 56-2 Cee eee eee 
iBestaillysone yearjold CharlesvA Davis, Allbiones esos ose == se eee 
2dd0. pb. b Miller SouthwRile ye css sa 4aslss case eee ak 

od do: A. i. strong, Grass Wakes 22222 32S seo see eee 
Bestaillyeolt Hs Woodmany Paws hawees-se assesses eo eee ee eee eee 
20 doz: Milton Reed, PawsPawsess sc o5-2 = eee ee eee ee 
Best gelding, five years old or over, C. W. Riggs, Francisco.--......-..--- 
Z2dido;, James Derry, ikedlordisenes eases see aos eee ee eee eee 

od do; C. W. Riggs, Francisco) 2... 22,680.86 3 ee 
Best gelding, four years old, James C. Deyo, Jackson.... ........-..-..--- 
2dido.,-Adlen yon, Jacksons: 2226 223: tesco eee eee 
SdiGol EH acker; Concordt 2222. eee ae ee ee iL an eee 
Best gelding, three years old, Eli Smith, Grass Lake..... ..--...-.-.--..-- 
Zadido; Allen Lyon, Jackson.6s22222- ees eee eee eee eee ee 

3d do. NH DeshamiQuiney esse 2 2 ee ee ee eel or ee 
Best celding, one year old, James D. Perry, Rediord Mec Ur oo nee eee 
gelding, one year old, Charles A. Dayis; Albions ys. cee so es5 ee eee 
Best pair of matched horses of all work, five years old or over, speed, size, 
style, and fitness for carriage or farm work to be points; weight of 

each horse to be not less than 1 ,100 pounds, Morris Knapp, Jackson... 

2d do., Myron Snyder Duck lake. -- ea eee Eat. eo ase ek eee 
Sado. Allen Dunning; Beech: see - meee asta s-s06c ..- 56S. eee 
Best pair of four year old horses matched in color, speed, size, style, and 
fitness for carriage or farm work, Robert Gould, Ceresco.........._- 


Wille 2 ike ce aces pete ee oo ee eine Lo} Sa ee ee 


C. E. MORRISON, 


WM. BAIR, 
F. W. DICKEY. 


Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 14—ROADSTERS. 


Best stallion, five years old or over, W. W. Starkey, Fowlerville--......... $30 00 
2d. do. Willtamemelion, Colon: o.i....--~.tc+. 5.56 pe eee see eee 20 00 
SCO: DOWNPAD NO Gbeses fa See aac oc ose se bal oct cee EE eee oes 10 00 

Best stallion, four years old, F. Messenger, Hillsdale...............---2---- 25 00 
Vdidoreunomas Blakely. Wwambertvilles. = 35222 {2555 ese eee 15 00 

Best stallion, three years old, John L. Blake, Tekonsha ...........-...---- 20 00 
Dados. Ves OSHOENS OMe: eam oo sno Pe ean ee ee 15 00 
SdLdOmamesColeson. SvOeCkbrld Gere a= os saecee] a2 eae eee 10 00 

Best gelding, five years old or over, H. H. ‘Tucker, Concord.........-...... 15 00 
20° do: DeNe Crip p,; Coldwatenstassoassasces se Hos. sh os5 42 cee ee eee 10 00 
SOrdors William) Mellon; Coloneesne-6> 2-245 ean msos. noc see oe 5 00 

Best gelding, four years old, A. O. Austin, Jackson...........--..-.-------- 12 00 
zdvdo- conumG Carters JackSoneesa) eae aceer stone te ce soos se eee 8 00 
SCrdOeehobeTnt Gould CerestOmese eee see ean ee ee eee aoe ee 4 00 

Best gelding, three) years old Clement Bros, Colones 22-5.) - 22s. ose. soos 10 00 
mare, four years old or over, without colt, A. C, Fisk, Coldwater....... 12 00 
2d do., A. C. Fisk, Galitwater Mane. | eater her tee etree se 7 8 00 
3d do., C.O. Bill, Pecunnchi. see ee eee, ee ate ee Le 5 00 

Best mare. thtee years old,A..C. Wisk, Coldwater: --~ 2 22) 22.2 es secs ccc! 10 00 
ZdcdoxJonn, Conley. Marshallese = see ere as eae aa ee eee aa 6 00 
SOOO Ni UTED pe Coldwater sous p cee ae ee a eee eee eee ene 4 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

B. F. RANSOM, 

A. L. STEBBINS. 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS I5B—BREEDERS’ STOCK, 


Best stallion, two years old, A;.L. Smith, Girard: 22 -3222242--523-225- $12 00 
2dido:, Andrew Miller: Dextere so. 2 ace soars soccer eae tee yo eee 8 00 
Sa -dos Henry Haynes Weonia-= seat | ee eee eee ta eee ee eae 5 00 
Best stallion, one year old, John Harris, Pinckney.-.--.---.---.------------ 10 00 
2dido:., Allen Lyon; Jacksoni2. 0-52-22. sce see esse opens ae ease 6 00 
Sd.dO: SB wt s WiAlren HOWICT, iy se. Sates t= eee me eae rece re eeee 4 00 
Best stallion COLL OT Wieacn Gil DSOn. dacksOne sores eee ae ee eee 7 00 
2d do., Mark H. Rays Concordieae ater oo sons Cos noe ae ete eee eee 5 00 
DOLdOs he Eb yOnS mote ONS eas ae tease ane ae asa e eee San abelts: 3 00 
Best gelding, LWOsy ears Old. dias Harris sNlars ia lleeee see eee ee § 00 
Zoo. Hyde ey Rosecrantz, Wars tales ayer ee ee rere 5 00 
Best brood mare, four years old or over, with foal by her side, E. H. Lyons, 

Sti Jobns7k: 380 te ce se oe ae Se ete eee ieee 20 00 
Pdido:, John. .G. Carters Jacksons2.2 a5. sas ase oso ee eae eee oon e = ee 15 00 
JOO: ON Ga Carberie ACKSOM ee sce see oe oe eer 10 00 

Best: mare, two years old, KR. B. Donelson, Pontiac...55.% -.220 ae 8 00 
adi do:Robert: Goulds Cerescoss: 2 esse 2 esse eee pec eee eee 5 00 
Borage Hyde 4) KOSeCrantz..0lars all ss ==" een ee eee ee eee 3 00 

Best mare, one year old, N. J. Kellog & Son, Albion..-...--.--.-----.----- 7 00 
20 dos Krancis Hawley: Horton? 2:9. 522352 22 sen osase oso e eee eee ae 5 00 
sd dosh Hs Lyon. ot. .cONNS S252 .oeassee Ae noe ee eee Bee 2 00 

Bestimare colt. Charles; A. Davis: Albion22- 22 aoSteer ee see sea eee as 5 00 
Sado. ao yO, . St. d0ORnS soo 55255 255 See AU ae eee Selene 3 00 
3d do., J. W. Parkhurst, Augusta_..-.---- pase qed Peek ese Jae ee 2 00 


C. E. MORRISON, 
F,. W. DICKEY, 
WM. BAIR, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 16—GENTS’ DRIVING HORSES TO ROAD WAGON. 


Best pair driving horses, not used for sporting purposes, to be exhibited 
under the direction of the superintendent in charge of this department, 


W...F Cawiliras bacusonanss 2225s a5) 5225 fsa sees 8 sae see $30 00 
2d do., M. W. HOMO PACKSOM 2. 52 oc Sa sease eee 2 ec swe eee 20 00 

3d do., J. W. Hewitt, Beene 5. eee 5. ee 10 00 
Best single gelding or mare, five years old or over, J.C. Deyo, Jackson.... 30 00 
Sd: do:, Cen Wendl deca 2 ee ee 20 00 


3d do., Cop: Bills, "ECOIHIBE Esso ose 52s ce ee koe co ers one eee 10 00 
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Best single mare or gelding, four years old, H. H. Tucker, Concord..--.-.- $20 00 
ia do., M.J. Bennett, Mason):.cte Bombe ee es 22 blz chaser oe ee 15 00 
aa dos A. b. Donelson, Pontiacees eee. =... pees 2 Ole eee 10 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

B. F. RANSOM, 

A. L. STEBBINS, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 17—DRAUGHT HORSES. 
Best stallion, five years old or over, W. H. Smith & Bros., Hillsdale._...--- $30 00 


Bdido.. Green& Rowell@Bros:Olivets. 02222 52e see ee eee ee ee eee 20 00 
SdidowJonathanvre Cancer @OeGrOl bs yess 555) joes ee see eee eee 10 00 
Best stallion; four years old,.J. Shaw, Leslie... 02.852 2222 222 Yeeeet eee 25 00 
20 no. Galvin Helluws Mason soso 02 caren ede eee ee eee 15 00 
3d doy cohn-Lurnbell MOwOsso.: 6222092). ssc seehaeec en meeee ee eee eee 10 00 
Best stallion, three years old, Green & Powell Bros., Olivet.........-.---- 20 00 
Daido W sb Danter, Lorbon: <i ere oc ee oe eee 12 00 
BOO Ma aGOdine yee arma. = ot) oh es) We cee eee ee 8 00 
Best stallion, two years old, D. McOmber, Hastings.............----....-- 10 00 
Dd onrk PASE Batghes shri.) [5 sa2 28 faces See nee 2 sere cn ae 6 00 
SddOnabyOCaruss, Sti Ohns 222s re sa ee eee nen ae ene ee 4 00 
Srslion. one-year old. Woodman, Paw Paw, 20e--2-2se- > esse eee 5 00 
Bectstallionicolt... \oodman baw Paw. o52.-02- ee eeee eee eee eee eee eee 5 00 
Daido e bal MB atin) oc i Le os is eee 3 00 
Best mare, four years old or over, Geo. Parrat, Mt. Clemens..........._..-- 20 00 
Sa wo: ib ward, Grand Rapids..2.0022222. 24. Qa eloset eee 12 00 
Best mare, three years old, Parsons & Baldwin, Watervleit.......-..-.._.-.- 12 00 
WOO... Woodman, Paw thaw socce cuss ss. os tee ee eee eee eee 8 00 
Bestully colt, Geo: Parrat, Mt. Clemensss: 922225. 22 24a eee eee 5 00 
2d dos earsons:& eBaldwint Watervielt--225-- 2o-ees eee eee eee 3 00 
§ddo;, bj sHall Bath hs2 2 ce.e ese ede cee sae eee ee 2 00 
Best pair mares or geldings, four years old or over, Isaac Mills, Clyde---.-. 30 09 
2dido.. sam leblackwoodssouth WyoOnes eas. ne eee eee eee er 20 00 
C. E. MORRISON, 
WM. BAIR, 


EF. We DICKY, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 18S—CARRIAGE AND BUGGY HORSES. 
Best pair of carriage matched horses, sixteen hands or over, and five years 


ald ‘or over, Wm.-Peacock, Wieslie 2223. cu eee eee eee $30 00 
AAidO:. due Sherwood. Yipsilantigscc soseeee to: eee ee eee 20 00. 
30.00, .so0hn 1. BlakesMekonshach is seeeen cee ee ee es eee ee eee 10 00 

Best pair of matched carriage horses, sixteen hands or over, and four years 

oldvsames iC: Deyo; id ackson 22204! ss Se ee en ree fe eer 25 00 

20d dosJohnV..omithyGrass dvaketl sae ese pee eee ae eee ae ee eee 15 00 
Best pair of matched carriage horses, under sixteen hands, four years old 

On/OVET aL. Wire RO DINSON Ne ACKSONS see ee a eee nee eh oe a eee 25 00 
2didoa James ©. Deyo, Packson. i225 ae Abe Ok colts Se 15 00 
Bodo. hi lod. all wackson a! ea gee ee cone ela let eh ae ee 10 00 

Best pair of matched carriage horses, three years old, Wright Hawkins, ; 

SACKS OMe Sats ae wa wie LUN aM Se. oe ia ene ae 7A si 2k Le ee 20 00 
Ad do, Hy di. Allis, ecumseheeay eee eee. oe. 2- bo eee eee 12 00 
aqdo.,0. Verpenine Addison: 2. oe cee eere. cnaenede) {cele eee 8 00 

Best single carriage or buggy horse, four years old or over, J.C. Deyo, 

DAGKSON 2 322650 ack cas oe ee a ae eee ck sackler 12 00 
2d do,,\ John. Blake, ‘Wekoushasecee ares too: = 56 Se eee 8 00 
3d doi. ranks. dives: Unadilla? .4: seen een we eee eee 4 00 

5est single carriage or buggy horse, three years old, J. C. Deyo, Jackson-- 10 00 
ad do,,'3. G. Carter, Jxeksonm: 22" \ Geer... 0. eee eres 7 00 
30 do., Henry Hayne, Leoni... . 2 oe ee ee 3 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

B. F. RANSOM, 

A. L. STEBBINS, 
Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 19—FOR MICHIGAN HORSES, ROADSTERS AND 'CHOROUGH-BREDS. 


Best stallion, five years old or over, A. H. Cutter, Parma..._...-......._.- $100 00 
2ddo: AL Ba Donelson] Lont1aces. 25. 2. osc oo LR een oe 75 00 
30 Ow Or Wier we GlbSOns JacksOne es. 722 Lo. hee eee eee. 50 00 
Best stallionstour years old, Sl. errin, Parkvilles2 22520242 s5 eee eee ee 75 00 
Best stallion, three years old, J. L. Blake, Tekonsha-_..--....--....-...._.- 30 00 
2d done beshany -Ourney-t>2 +2 222 Pot 225 1122 al ee 20 00 
J0.dOs He Rucker. CONCOLG 24a ~ see eco k Peo e eee Pate ak 10 00 
Best stallion, two years old, A. C. Fisk, Coldwater._.............---...2-- 20 00 
20) Go: ee evaizoms Coldwater. -. 02 lit. 205.2.) ee 15 00 
SC. G0. 7A.pon DOneIsOn, POntiaG. 2.235. 23ecec 2b 5215 10 00° 


B. VOSBURG, 

B. F. RANSOM, 

F. W. DICKEY, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 20—MICHIGAN HORSES, MARES, AND GELDINGS. 


Best mare or gelding five years old or over, W. F. Cowhan, Jackson_._.__. $100 00 
ZOO VAT ee Hise, COLUWALCIA es. scene as see eas 2 eae oe 75 00 
sCid0s, Win Mellon (COlOn tot (ser oe Weta aa Soc tt bear seth 50 00: 

Best mare or gelding four years old, H. L. Wixom, Coldwater....-....---- 75 00 
AG. GOs, hase We aces OrLOM 20 le on) ee See Mes Tee SR aes 50 00 
od: d0;> Avg). barber, Masonest: weco5 7 bosee ue seas ec eee ee 25 00 

Best mare or gelding three years old, W. Mellon, Colon..---...-.---....-. 30 00 
ad. do... Libbits, Coldweters 8235. s5stceu ease Sees ae eee 20 00 
Sudo. nk.sC. Bisk,s Coldwaterecs actin eee eee ce eee ee 10 00 

Best mare or gelding two years old, A. J. Bennett, Mason..-..-..-------.- 20 00° 
ad do: D.B. dibbard; Jacksomes-.. 5220 Py. Pies So eo ee a 15 00: 
SOLdOs, Weslo WiaPhene lh OWI sy 8 aa Sees aeeeee ee peas ase Led Bt OE 8 10 00 

THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. MARES, AND GELDINGS. 

pest stallionany ace: “Dr. Orrs Caro koa. 2 he ee Se soe ee eee $75 00 
20 doi, Jn My Mathewson, Lowell 3.0 222 sseceu eso oar ee a eeae 50 00 

Best mare or gelding any age over three years, Kelly & Garvey, Saginaw. 50 00 
AAA O PIs OA ALON tees ae Ade ee Seer eee a ore ere 30 00 
Udo nas eur nha Bil bOl sos) Jo. os aa en newness yaaa 20 00: 


B. VOSBURG. 

B. F. RANSOM, 

A. L. STEBBINS, 
Viewing Committee. 


[CLASS 21I-SWEEPSTAKES FOR STALLIONS WITH SIX COLTS OF HIS OWN GET. 


Besb Of all worlsstallidn, HH Lyon, St. Johns’. 02-2) ene ee eee $30 00 
Addo: wReed cou Cranchs) SaelACKSOM Es sas eae ey eee eee ee ee 15 00: 
Best roadster stallion, W. W. Starkey, Fowlerville...........-............ 30 00 
2d LdOwly 7) ONCISONSEONGIAC ss aaa ae ee eo ee 15 00 
Best, draught, stallion, E. Woodman, Paw Paw o-...:-J-22222.-5-25<2 e555 30 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

B. F. RANSOM, 

A. L. STEBBINS, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION C—SHEEP. 
CLASS 22-THOROUHBRED AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Best ram three years old or over, C. M. Fellows, Manchester......--..-_..- $20 00: 
20 dOVaWieeoallriam bUTo sess 5- kode eee Ls ee 15 00 
3d dor wbhosnGungdriesGrangduBlanc: . 2 -555eeeeo sess. 22 ee oe eee 10 00 
Best ranr two yearsoid..ty.. W..6 O. Barnes, Byron:-:-22. .:....22---25-25 20 00 
2d) doy dase Wer Weve everausc. 25... 0. 2 Waeeeee enone coon ek nae 15 00 
3d do. Woo OC peace y ran. |) Ua oeaeee es 6 LDS ee. eee 10 00: 
Best ram one year old, James W. Dey, Deveraux...._......-.-------..--.- 15 00 
2d do:, Jeo UbhompsonsGrand: Blanc: sseeee. 2 eee see eee fi, eae 12 00 


Sd do.,,. Wins Ball | inaisnre se. Ses se oe ee 8 00: 
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Best ramuamp, f. Kelloos, (briochtonseeseeseecs: see cce ccs octet ee eee $12 00 
PATdOS, La. W...&O. Barnes: Byronaet eee ee ae = a oe 3 ee oe 10 00 

3d do., n. Kelloos, Brighton. esos saree an ad be 59h Rage eee 5 00 
Best two ewes three years old or over, Wm. Ball, Hamburg... BE See Aas © 20 00 
2d do., J. M. Moore, Brooklyn Meee ois bee ne eee 15 00 

3d do., D; Pi Dewey, Grand Blanceteek: 4 2... bo. ee eee Soe 10 00 
Best two ewes two years old, Van Gieson Bros., Clinton...........--. he See 20 00 
Pdi'do., S.19. brewster Jhon Oviereseenees cs. c.ccs Seen ee Eee eee 15 00 

30 do0., D.P: Dewey, Grand bance iet: 2228 bbe eee eee 10 00 
Best two ewes one year old, James W. Dey, Deveraux.......---........-.- 15 00 
Yd'ido., Van Gieson Bros Clinton. 2-...-.2-- 2.62 ee eee ce eee eee 12 00 

od do.,. Wim Ball. Mamibnrpeve - coco css 5 o5 akc eck eee cee eee 8 00 
Best tworewedambs,\V an Giesonybros,, Clinton: _-2..-sess-eess sees eee eee 12 00 
Daido. Wipes OnbamesBylON «2. sencosese eee ee eee eee 10 00 
paudp. hh. Kellops “Brenton... 2oosccs celideccee eee een nee eee 5 00 


E. W. HARDY, 

GEO. S. PIERSON, 

Ss. B. HAMMOND, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 23—FINE WOOL GRADES. 


Best two ewes three years old or over, Van Gieson Bros., Clinton......... $15 00 
PaO, Wee O.-Barns, Byron. occesesccace see eee ese eee 10 00 
Sasd0.. J. Mi. Moore,- Brooklyn's 2.2ecee a he Solar eee ape ee ee 5 00 

Best two ewes twa years old, Van Gieson Bros., Clinton_........---.---..-- 12 00 
POSO.. Le ayvons, maton Rapids. -22 5a. ooo. eee eee eee eee 8 00 
pavdo., 1. Driggs, .Palmyea tis scccees lode es Se eee eee eee 5 00 

Best two ewes one year old, Van Gieson Bros., Clinton.......... ---..._- 10 00 
Zdiao; Van Gieson Bros, iClimtonie es sscy5 oe eee eee eee ee eee 6 00 
SOcGO:;. CW 100.0} Barnes VROM =. 2.4 28kod Moen meee ee ese eee 4 00 

Best two ewe lambs, Van Gieson Bros., Clinton._..........-..-------...--- 8 00 
Zdr<do,, L. W..&-O. Barnes, Byron. 2-222 2. -.ecettesas ook Sebo 5 00 
oddo;, KR. DM. Hdwards; Napoleon. -3:.:..4:29222.-42 04a. see reer 3 00 


FRED C. WOOD, 
A.M. WILLETT, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 24—SOUTHDOWNS. 


Best ram two years old or over, John Lessiter, Jersey.....--.-.----------- $15 00 
20 do: 1.18. Bennington, La Porte, O.-. 22-2 2cec-.cceeeee ee eee eee 10 00 
BOi00.,.11. dri ops: almvrd nlf Sooke Uh De ne ee 6 00 

Best ram one year old, T. B. Bennington, La Porte, O............-.-..---- 12 00 
aco, €.°8: Bonnington; Lia Porte, Ossa=es2 eee ease eee eee 8 00 
sordos John lessiteriserseyn cs <0 ose o eer ee ee ee eee 5 00 

Bestaam lamp ohn Wessiters Jerseyasseoneee see et eee toe eee eee eee 10 00 
aarao:, Moore dé Kelly, Ypsilanti: 2222 oe Ses8 ee eee eee 8 00 
DOROOL A.B West, “ATEICA Le: 2s tee ees Sie De ye eee ae fare fae er 4 00 

Best two ewes two years old or over, A. B. West, Attica.-.......-......-- 15 00 
20'002.0 05. bennino ton, isa Porte, Ofte oo oe szcc So cce ee oe eee 10 00 
oa O07 Es YOriegs almiyia tes 5e) Sse eee eC eso Lovee: ox ake eee 6 00 

Best two ewes one year old, Drigos, Palmyras- oso 2. oh i.e ee eee 10 00 
2d do., John Lessiter, Jersey i ee Oe eee ape ce ere we Se ee oe ee z 8 00 
3d do., ABs West eAttiCanosse =a: = a eemnrenes esis St eee 5 00 

Best two ewe lambs; John Lessiter, Jersey--senee.-------s24<-55  Seeeee 10 00 
2dido.. dc ohn Wwessiterd Crseye. met aot e mene e ee. ce case eee eee 6 00 
soido), I. B.-Bbenning ton; Wa'Porte;O {hor eens. -c-- 2.22 ee eee eee 4 00 


R. B. CARUSS, 
CC: POND: 

R. CLARK, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 25—ALL MIDDLE WOOL SHEEP, OTHER THAN SOUTH DOWNS. 


Best ram, two years old or over, C. H. Bellinger, Atwater, O....-......... $15 00 
2d do., T. B. Bennington, La Porte, Ojos. 2. 2. 5. Se ee 10 00 
3d do., Ss. H. Todd, Wakeman, O).....2 25 Gee ee oa oe Oe ee eee eee 6 00 
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Best ram, one year old, 1. 5. Bennington, La Porte, O_.-------...---...--- $12 00 
2d do., OE Vive Riggs, Francisco Drees ees Ma 8 et FS et 8 00 
od do. Moore Kellyenvepsilamt lee: (23.52.05 ooo oe ee ee eee 5 00 
Best ram lamb, i babenhingtonywuare ortes) © 22.2 2 23225 ee eee 10 00 
Zatdon, Sse LOdGawiakenvtamn Oo 5 se bos 51s) bee Sa ae ae pei 2 6 00 
sdsdoneJohnybessiter Jerseys: ==. 4 eee tee 2 ad eh te ee 4 00 
Best two ewes, two years old or over, T. B. Bennington, La Porte, O.-_.-- 15 00 
Addo. Da ibaabennin acon lWaveortes Oro. s2552-5--. \k5see eee eee 10 00 
TOUOw SOC mW Akemi Ole 2 ee Se ce Sao see eee 6 00 
Best two ewes, one year old, Tl. B. Bennington, La Porte, O...._...---..-- 12 00 
Addo: -C.Lepbelhinmer Atwater Oss eee s2 or aS cc 2\5 acc coe wae ee 8 00 
Sdrdor yb ebennino tons WapeOrteyOn- test acc sci aoa doc es soe 5 00 
Best two ewe lambs, Moore & Kelly, Ypsilanti.-....-..-.-.--..-.--.--.-.- 10 00 
Ddidox SL Lodda Wakeman Oe assets Se eee a pee essa ale dye 6 000 
3d do., Moore & Kelly, Ypsilanti_......... SE Se ee REE ee cere 4 00 
R. B. CARUSS, 
A. B. WEST, 
R. CLARK, 


Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 26—LEICESTERS, 


Best ram, two years old or over, John McDonald, Horton...._..-..-------- $15 00 
Zdrdom John. MeDonald horton an a= 92 aces peer ene anne aeeeeane 10 00 
SOLdO AM OSs tom WiOOG se NLASO Nese ane re are ao sere ee re ea ee 6 00 

Best ram, one year old,-M.Dricos Palpiyra... 92.2. S222s-s-ac=e acess e ee 12 00 
GOK Hel Deel O Spree hal BEN OW Rep heen At pee ee eta as eto Meee eee melee 8 00 
DORAOV AMOS; Ben WV OO di) Masons oo ee rere te WS pe ae eee 5 00 

Besturam! lamb. John MeDonal ds Hortons 25. see se see ene se eee 10 00 
ZOO. Amos e. \WOOd. Mason ise s..4 ss coon eee meee cannes oo mee ne 6 00 
SteOo:. We JOTIeoss Palm prion cece omens as eee ee mata te eee oe 4 00 

Best two ewes, two years old or over, Amos F. Wood, Mason.-------....-- 15 00 
AG do. Ye Dripos Palmyra, ciccs sf soocccen lees coe eee eee 10 00 
sa do. sohnn MeDonald Hortontes. ass ee oe ee eee oe eee eee 6 00 

Best two ewes, one year old, John McDonald, Horton_...._..----...-..---- 12 00 
Zar do.vAmoss.WiOOd. NasOne: acs o- 2. oct oncamete eee ee eee eens 8 00 
Bad Ow VOCs. Palmiy Tate ee wee oo nee cae no he einen ne Serene 5 00 

Best etwiorewer lambs, .A.wk COOK brooklyme::cenes canoe ce noses eee eee 10 00 
20° G0: Amos: He WOO diiMas0 Nets aoe as See re anes eee 6 00 
Sd.do.. Amos E. Wood, Masonce=. < sessieee secs seam ete eee elena 4 00 


HARVEY WILSON, 
JAS. TAYLOR, 
B. CLARK, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 27—COTSWOLDS AND OTHER LONG-WOOLED SHEEP. 


Best ram, two years old or over, C. H. Ballinger, Atwater, Ohio.......---.- #15 00 
Zuo John McDonald, Hortons. --2-- 2-20-22 os cee ee ee eee ee 10 00 
SdsdG el rank Wilson, JACKSON: 2<— & o2ae554 52sec ee ae eee eee eee 6 00 

Best ramsone year old; Prank Wilson, Jacksonseo-22o=-ce-- oe ane se es 12 00 
Addons bellinver, Atwater, OhIOs) 2° == --ecese asses aoe oo 8 00 
J@ 60240, Drives: Palmyraccs 2. s2suveult St eee ee eo teck 28 5 00 

Best. ram lamb, C. \H Bellinger, Atwater, Ohio. 2:3 4202 230225) 2t3.2=-. -2- = 10 00 
AGO se TANKe Wilson ed ACKSOM: <- soc ee e s ee ee eee We 8 00 
3d do., KODreps  Panmyras>. . 2... -JWUbAe sale a ene See Se osama as adh 4 00 

Best two ewes, two years old or over, Frank Wilson, Jackson._.-.-.------- 15 00 
2d. do., C:. He Bellinger, ‘Atwater, Ohio.....01.22..m2scteecetesesteet 225 10 00 
3d do. Pranks Walsonsd acCksOMey s 5222 4200. Aer ee eee GS 6 00 

Best two ewes, one year old, C. H. Bellinger, AtwateriOnio.. 2: 2-5. '-2- 12 00 
2d do., Frank Wilson, [rd an aE 8S) Oe I ea ee 8 00 
3d do., Cali: Bellinger, ApwatersOhio:. 5 so2 8. Awe oe ee Saket SAS ate 5 00 

Best two ewe lambs, E. Beta os, Palmyra... ...s-cessosneaere bene Sooke 10 00 
2d do. C. H: Bellingerssttiwater: Ohio... .-..7.i¢seees. 22 ick - eae 8 6 00 
3d do., Frank Wilson, JaACKSOMe es 32 Su scr. ee Ia eee Bn ee Oe 4 00 


HARVEY WILSON, 
JAS. TAYLOR, 
B. CLARK, 

Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 28—GRADE COARSE-WOOLED EWES. 


Best two ewes, two years or over, Moore & Kelly, Ypsilanti.-........---. $12 00 
2d do., Moore & Kelly, Ypsilanti Reem 20. lade sihan.< Ste tee eee 5 00 
Best two ewes, one year old, Moore & Kelly, Ypsilanti..-.---....---...--. 10 00 
2d do. . Moore & Kelly, Ypsilanti sees... ...0'. uA ele eee eee 6 00 
Best, two ewe lambs, Moore & Kelly, ¥ipsilanti_.......2.8i2h. 20a eee 5 00 
2 do., Moore & Kelly, Ypsilantizes. -...:.25:: 7 ke Se eee 3 00 
H. WILSON, 
JAS. TAYLOR, 
B. CLARK, 


Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 29—FAT SHEEP. 


Best pen of middle-wooled sheep, T. B. Bennington, Ia Porte, Ohio-...---- $12 00 
2d ‘do: Johnvlessiter Jersey. 3... 2.52... seeee ne seeise eee eee eee 8 00 
3d do., E. Driggs, Palmyra phvwia is Binet dd eS nee ee ee eee 5 00 
Best pen long-wooled sheep, Erank Wilson: acksOneacn-2- 222 oe eee 12 00 
Addo. Amos Ho Wood, Mason... ... 5. 2004222 os eee ee 8 00 
3d do., * John McDonald: Horton2. 2.2620 es ere eh el ee eee eee eee 5 00 
Best pen rade fat-sheep, M. K. Crafis, Grass dake- 2.0. ..42 55-0555. aeeee 12 00 
2d do., Frank Wilson, JaGksonl sce eas ame Se SE Seer 8 00 
3d do., John McDonald; Hortdn.2) 20S 2h eee ee 5 00 
R. B. CARUSS, 
B. CLARK, 
Cc. C. POND, 


Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION D.—SWINE. 
OLASS 30—BERKSHIRES. 


Best boar, two years oldor over, William Gunn, Jackson.....----.-.------ $12 00 
Wa do.,,Wm:. Gunny Jackson. 2.2.2 Ski weoe ats ooo eee eee eee 8 00 
3ddo:. Wim. N., Adams- Jackson: = <-2... 55.2222 et ee ee ee eee 4 00 

Best boar, one year, old, N. A. Clapp. WiixOmee 2255-2 oas5- soo ee eee eee eee 10 00 
2d ido., Wm. Gunn, Jackson... 2-6 6-n.cecceece ce eee ae eee 6 00 
Sad0., N. A. Clapp, Wixom: --2---222.8/2-5-226.-28 See eee eee 3 00 

Best brood sow, two years old or over, Geo, J. Townley & Son, E. Spring- 

POLE eo ose een come meee eee ob ee Soe eee ee ee 12 00 
2d do.,George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids....2252422.2222¢2- = See 8 00 
od.dodiWimsGunhi dackstn 223.623.2222 ot eee 4 00 

Best sow, onewear old: NAY Clapp, WixX0Mm-25----- 2-2-2 e= =e eee 10 00 
24 do., Wm. Gunn,saekson |)... 22-5.--225--2.0 4-52 eee ee 6 00 
3d do., Wm. Gunn, JACKSON. 6 ons ote oes Se eee ee 3 00 

Best pen of pigs, not less than four in number nor over ten months old, Geo. 

J. Townley & Son,E. Spring port:-~ 23 eee eae eee eee 10 00 

2d do., Wm. Gunn, FACKBOiLY 12. AON AIRE Oe oe ed ee Oa 6 00 

3dido:,.NCAeClapp, Wi XOM:22 420142 52 eek eee ne ee ae et Ree ee 3 00 

Best boar, any age, George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids........--.--------. Diploma. 
ESSEX. 

Best boar, two years old or over, R. B. Caruss, St. Johns.-..--.---.------- $12 00 
2d 0.00. Lyon. waton Rapldssseen beet soos. ce eee eee 8 00 
3d:do.,. E..T, Daney, Jackson. < ss 5435s ns Ee oe 6 00 

Best boar. one, year.old, Prank Wilson; Juckson--- --=- 2222552222 seee eee 10 00 
2d do., KH... Doney, Jackson..cte eu. sue === Jct. 22 ee ee 6 00 
3d do., ou Chandler, Jerome: oases eS 5s ee 3 00 

Best brood sow, two years old or over, Frank Wilson, Jackson_.-........--- 12 00 
2d do., . Patrick Millett: Howelleeteeecee-2-e'.). 2). 2 eee § 00 
3d do., M. L. & F. A. Ray, Concorde. =... eee eee 4 00 

Best sow, ‘one year old: Mi. Wi: do HAV Ray, @oncord:] {ae aaeaet ae ee 10 00 
2d do., De ae Doney, Paickson. 2. Jae et 616 lel: a ee 6 00 
3d do., Patrick Millett. Howell_2ie52. 22.2 2:2. 2 Ske eee 3 00 

Best pen of pigs not less than four in number nor over ten months old, M. 

ies AbRayeConcord:: |... o se eereeec aes = 2. ~-Caeeeee vhoe case 10 00 
2d:do., Ps Millett; Howell:.: 2.7 eee at 2 2 eee eee 6 00 

3d do., ONS EE, Lyon, HatonyRapids:=)cee. 4-2 <= 22542n 2 eee eee 3 00 
Best boar, any age, BR. B. Caruss, St. Jong 22. 22-2225 23a e see ee eee Diploma. 
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SUFFOLKS AND SMALL YORKSHIRES. . 


Best boar, two years old or over, L. B. Bennington, La Porte, O._._...._- 
2d do., Frank Wilson, gee ate os.) 428.98. Se ee 
3d do., Frank Wilson, WACKSOM! fo. oa2 3. 2th ao tock eee a 
Best boar, one-year-old Ay Chandler, Jerome 22..2.2582 .osb Sa eee: See 
2a do. Gansom do Hares, Penton.22-/.. 22). 2.020 2z<cnn dee eee 
Sido. Pranks WAlSOUMOREKSOME jens mk) ale a hie yee Ue i 
Best brood sow, two years old or over, Frank Wilson, Jackson._......_.-.- 
aa GOs, Franke WiAISON, SACKSOME oe rst ee tod. wali 22 on ete Soe 
Bd do., Ganson Gy Harriss Lentolce A 22) Nosiys 2. De Qsteln 24 od seu Soe Ce eeee 
Best sow, one year old, Frank Wilson, Jackson...:...-...-..-.22----.s00-- 
20-d0.; rane W sen, Jacke@nmss 2.25 4s 525 ate tee 2 oon a5 3 oe 
el, AO. GanNaGM ag Anis, P CMGOM. = 5-7. 4222552. aee he .S - faclcc ree wick Ae: 
Best pen of pigs, not less than four in number nor over ten months old, 


#2 
_ 


— 


— lel 
SD WRORMNWOROR DMD 
© eoooeetoooeoo 
ro) SSSESSSSSSS5 


Branle WAisGie O SCRSOL se es es oor UMA em a ASS 1 

2d do., Ganson & Harris, Pentone dg cose. etnies ete SL ihiee ssl 6 00 

od do.., Ganson & Harris, WP CWbONeS 22.5 12 eee) Sei re bch 4 00 

Best boar, any age, Frank Wilson, Jackson. .22 S$sc.seh seb. 2s ee Diploma. 

‘ POLAND-CHINAS. 

Best boar, two years old or over, LL. W, & O. Barns, Byron.-......._..---.-- $12 00 

Best sow, two years old or over, 8. H. Todd, Wakeman, Oi Wee Bares es 12 06 

2d do., L. W. & O. Barns, Byron Seg Ste = Se eS ae EK BERL 8 00 

3d do., L. W. & O. Barns, Byrom. et ped. tee OR ane, sano ah aeteo 4 00 

Best sow, one yearnold)b. Wa& O. Barns, Bynoniie- 22625 22282 2 ea ee 10 00 

Dm OOnd 7 Nee SRAT Ps aD ACKEOD: <A ee Ase Cee I as eel 6 00 
Best pen of pigs, not less than four in number nor more than ten months 

Old} 5.°Ee Tedd: Wakeman, Ore! Sear ar ees Se Ee SOs BS 10 00 

2a 0g. et Wied O. Barns By ronpisstec.h een eee So ae Le 6 00 

3d do., SEW doO! Barns, Byron: 2028 2 So 0 <a ee tS 3 00 

Best boar of any age, L. W. &O. Bars) BYFONS TIS. cel sce eee estate te Diploma. 

CHESTER WHITE AND LARGE YORKSHIRE. 

Best boar, two years old or over, S. H. Todd, Wakeman, O._.__..-..._.__- $12 00 

DAG, CHATS OM Go seeO: CO AUKSOME eo 56 ne ea ee a see 8 00 

best bear, one year old, S: A: ‘Todd, Wakeman, Oo. oe 10 00 

FEO; SOM ALTUSON an CCU VO ACMBOI = eee lea. fe ee va eS 6 00 

Best sow, two years old or over, 8. H. Todd, Wakeman, O.___.....-..--.--- 12 00 

ACLOU. 3:5. EL. OUds W BCH ST AO Py fee see Se a 8 00 

ac: de., tsichardson & Reeds Jackson: —- 4-322. coe en a A 4 00 

Dean sow, one year Old,.5. H. Todd, Wakeman, O. W.-W. . ne 10 00 

2d do., S. H. Todd, Wakeman, O Same ae pee een eae ery. Seek. body ane As ee gets 6 00 
Best pen of pigs, not less than four in number, nor over ten months old, Ss. 

Per O Ode Wi K@ Maite, Oe ocr ote Se eet eae erate me apenas ane ene aeng ee 10 00 

2d do. , Richardson & Reed, Saclensne Se se Oe te oe ela 6 00 

3d do.. Rithardson & Reed, JACKSO Use Ae Sheets 2 SNe a 3 00 

Best boar of any ace, Richardson 6 Reed, Jackson== - 22-25). 32 222) 95a Diploma. 

FAT HOGS. 

Best barrow or sow, over one year old, J. M. Sharp, Jackson..........----- $10 00 

2d do., S. H. Todd, Wiakerrdi, .Qhs i214. ghee ee eis ac de ees 6 00 

3d do., oA Chandler, FOLOMG. Sos a oes ee aes Se 3 00 

Best barrow or sow, less than ten months old, Frank Wilson, Jackson....-- € 00 

2d do., George J. Townley & Son, E. Spring port Ne eet ER eh L 4 00 

2d.do., Mii A Ray, Concondsiu2 : 22nd) je seed cote ie Bo cete 2 00 


JERSEY RED SWINE. 


Alexander Wattles, Battle Creek, special premium......._........-------- $20 00 
GEO, H. D. BOYCE, 
rr G. nou e, 
H. W. PURSEL, 
Viewing Committee. 
63 
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DIVISION E.—POULTRY. 
CLASS 31—ASIATIC. 


Best pair light brahma fowls, Welsh & Terpening, Reading.-...-.--..-.-.- $2 00 
2d do., Welsh & Terpenning, ReEaGiNeY 23.22 2..0 1 2oSl. 2 eR ee 1 00 
Best pair light brahma chicks, Welsh & Terpenning, Reading LO eee 2 00 
2d do., Welsh & Terpenning, heading 2. < AS 052 a ae ee 1 00 
Best pair ‘dark brahma chicks, Beecher & | Henderson, Marshall..../.......- 2 00 
Best pair buff cochin chicks, Geo. H. White, Marshall.) (4.0 3a s err aoa 2 00 
Best pair partridge cochin fowls, Andrew Burger, Adrian 2s {ei eee 1 00 
Best pair partridge cochin chicks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn 22s Sea 2 00 
2d do., Geo. ie WahiiteeMarshalli- 2220 2020.5) CUM PP SAUER ROK Rant Ceol eae 1 00 
Best pair white cochin fowls, Andrew Burger, Adrianl:¢ !! 2. gh2 SU." 2a sees 2 00 
2d,do., Andrew, Burger, Adrian-2.22- 2.4.2../22 328 Reo eee 1 00 
Best pair white cochin chicks, Andrew Burger, Adrian.............-......- 2 00 
2d do., Andrew Berger, Gh ae Ta 1 00 
Best pair black cochin fowls, Andrew. Burger, Adriant) 2.23219). oe ae 2 00 
2d do., Andrew Berger. Adtiat ses 25. ue cite a Sa 1 00 
Best pair black cochin chicks, Andrew Burger, Adrian: 2 22224 Soe 2 00 
2d do., Beecher & Henderson, Marshall, 002i 3. Moosic ee ee - 100 
DORKING CLASS. 
Best pair dominique fowls, Welsh & Terpenning, Reading..-.-.........-.- $2 00 
Zdido., Welsh & Terpenning, Reading. . 2.25. 20useS.en20 4 ee ee 1 00 
Best pair dominique chicks, A. Burger, Adrian.....220022-2002.0-2 20-23-22. 2 00 
Adido,, Welsh &.Terpenning, Reading}. 254222 .22 22226... eee ee 1 00 
AMERICAN CLASS. 
Best pair plymouth rock fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.._..-.---..---- $2 00 
Adado:, Welshi& Nerpenning we ati ne see se. 2 oe ee eee eee 1 00 
Best pair plymouth rock chicks, Welsh & Terpenning, Reading........--.. 2 00 
2d do., Welsh & Terpenning, Readings). 2.25 eee Seo eee 1 00 
GAME CLASS. 
Best pair black breasted red game fowls, John Sweet, Ann Arbor__...----- $2 00 
adido:., Andrew iburgenvtXdriane.- one cs cece poe ceeee see ae eee 1 00 
Best pair black breasted red game chicks, John Sweet, Ann Arbor_.-._..-- 2 00 
Zdido., John Sweet, Ann Arbon a:-.ses-cee ce eee eee eee oe eee 1 00 
Best pair silver game fowls, John Sweet, Ann Arbor.._.......-------.....-. 2 00 
SPANISH CLASS. 
Best pair black Spanish fowls, Welsh & Terpenning, Reading.....-.------- $2 00 
2d do., Andrew Burger, Adrian: / 0. 1° 0e 10 0 ts: SEE ee 1 00 
Best pair black Spanish chicks, Andrew Berger, Adrian.......-..---.------ 2 00 
2d do., Welsh & Terpenning, Reading oo oo ower ees seer eee ae 1 00 
LEGHORN CLASS. 
Best pair white leghorn fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn_._--......-- ahs $2 00 
Best pair white leghorn chicks, Welsh & Terpenning, Reading._.......... 2 00 
20 do. Ambrose Purchase, Auburni ceeece secon Sie 52-6 tse cl c= ee 1 00 
Best pair brown leghorn fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn............----- 2 00 
Bdvdo., ciG. Wow, WJac&ksousl: See ese ee See BN Ose Nt On ee eee 1 00 
Best pair brown leghorn chicks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn___.......----- 2 00 
2d do. , Ambrose Purchase, sAnubumn. ees ces. = 0... 2 0i0 2 A ee 1 00 
POLISH CLASS, 
Best pair black Polish fowls, Morey Bros., Reading.-.......-....---------- $2 00 
2d dos John Sweet, Ann vArbops sere eae ana e ore ee eee eee eee eee 1 00 
Best pair black Polish chicks, Morey Bros., Reading..........-.--.-------- 2 00 
2dido., Morey. Bros.) Reading: = sp2peeeesssss-4- eee ee eee eso 1 00 
Best pair white Polish fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn._.-.-......------ 2 00 
Best pair white Polish chicks, Andrew Burger, Adrian._._.....--.. eokmoes 2 00 
4d do;, John Sweet, Ann Arbor. .2-2-->--------22so-2csGer: acerca ae 1 00 
Best pair silver Polish fowls, Andrew Burger, Adrian......-....---------- 2 00 
2d do., Andrew Burger, iN Grlan..2o Ue 2... lene one ee 1 00 
Best pair ‘silver Polish chicks, Andrew Burger, Adrian.......-...--...-.-- 2 00 


2d do., Andrew Burger, Nadtians.cteeeue. sew ee 1 00 
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Best pair golden Polish chicks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn..-..----------- 
dada. Welsh so Lerpenning iseatine.. oo... 622-22 soeeemeeee east ae 


FRENCH CLASS, 


Best pair Houdan fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.....-...-.------------ 
LSI Diem Gira) oo) i i eee ee Se eS 
Best pair Houdan chicks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.....--.....-.-------- 


HAMBURG CLASS. 


Best pair silver spangled Hamburg fowls, John Sweet, Ann Arbor.-....-. 
20) do., “Andrew bureers Ad@riatti = --.---------0-----2=-= n= —n eee 
Best pair silver spangled Hamburg ducks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.-.-. 
2d do., John Sweet, Ann Arbor---.-..--.---------++------------------- 


BANTAM CLASS. 


Best pair black breasted red game bantam fowls, Andrew Burger, Adrian. 

2d do., John Sweet, Ann Arbor....-. swelgeiei mote eS musbobocoeeEUdioDS 
Best pair black breasted red game bantam chicks, John Sweet, Ann Arbor. 
Best pair duck wing game bantam chicks, John Sweet, Ann Arbor.-....-.-.-. 
Best pair sllver laced seabright bantam fowls, Lew Acker, Charlotte....-- 

ado. Wels é& Cerpenning; equine leet ses acon nese ara ni 
Best pair silver laced seabright bantam chicks, Lew Acker, Charlotte...... 
Best pair white bantam fowls, John Sweet, Ann Arbor....------------.--- 

2d do., John Sweet, Ann Arbor.....-.-.- os Se NE ae Se Seek See ee 
Best pair white bantam chicks, John Sweet, Ann Arbor...--.-...---------- 
Best pair gilt laced seabright bantam fowls, Andrew Burger, Adrian.._--. 
Best pair gold laved seabright bantam chicks, Andrew Burger, Adrian....-. 
Best pair black African bantam fowls, Welsh & Terpenning, Reading-..-- 
Best pair black African chicks, Welsh & Terpenning, Reading.--........-- 

2a do., Welsh G‘lerpehning; Reading? 22 -- .22 F222. eee sot eee ose 


TURKEY CLASS. 


Best pair bronze turkeys, Milton Reed, South Jackson..-..---.-...------- 
Best pair white turkeys, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.-.------------------- 
Best pair buff turkeys, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn..-...---.-----.--------- 
Best pair grey turkeys, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn......------------------ 
Best pair slate turkeys, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn--.---------------------- 
Best pair slate turkey chicks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn....-..-....-.---- 


ORNAMENTAL CLASS. 


Best pair guinea fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.-.-...--..-.----------- 
Best pair pea fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn............--------------- 
Best pair pea fowl chicks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn_--.-...-------.-.--- 


GOOSE CLASS. 


Best pair Toulouse geese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn._........------------ 
Best pair white Chinese geese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.......-....---- 
Best pair young white Chinese geese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn...-.-.--. 


DUCK CLASS. 


Best pair Roman ducks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.........--------------- 
Best pair Aylesbury ducks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.......-------.----- 
Best pair Cayuga docks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.........-------------- 
id.do,, Andrew Burrer, Adrian .22 22-4 222629. fae as fase ns skeen 
Best pair Pekin docks, Henry Pelham, Napoleon............-.------------ 
2d do.,. Welsh & Terpenning, Reading .--2.. -- 2262.22s502-5 22-6 S25- 4 


RABBIT CLASS. 


Best lop-eared buck rabbit, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn....-...----------- 
9d do: Ambroseseurchase--Aluburn a cep. oe tee aie see ane sails aad 
Best lop-eared doe rabbit, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn_.-...--....---------- 
9d do., Ambrose Purchase, Auburn... 05/2. -2e2 Boe sees Ses ese 
Best pair common rabbits, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.-....--------------- 
9d dos Geo: HibbardyJacksoni 2525250 Hoe emcee aes see cae cleans 


PH 


Erm nNPpnwmnrebenprnwb be p 
oO 
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PIGEON CLASS. 
Best collection of pigeons, L. H. Cramton, Marshall.......--..-.----------- $5 00 
2d do., Warren Case, Napoleon 


CAGE BIRD CLASS. 


Best collection of singing birds, J. Bedford, Jackson..........------------- $5 00 
2d.do., S.'G. Wilburt; Jacksonmee ste oo ne eee 3 00 
MINOR PET CLASS, 
Best pair squirrels, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.._-..2. :-- - j2n.4s-enede eee $2 00 
Best. pair English ferrets, J. KE. Hoag, Deyeraux:-.....-.35- 6420-223 ee 2 00 
Best pair minks, Win. Randle, Jackson... - 5. 9.25 enh eee ee eee 2 00 
STUFFED BIRDS. 
Best collection stuffed birds, E. Mummery, Detroit-.-.....-.-.-..----.-.--. $10 00 
Best, most varied and most valuable collection of poultry entered and 
owned by one exhibitor, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn..._.-..------ 4 15 00 
20 do.,Jonn Sweet, Ann Arbor... 2.522 - 22-25 nope) =. sate eee 10 00 
NON-ENUMERATED. 
Pair Angora rabbits, L. H. Cramton, Marshall...._..-..-2-..-0-5-0<2-<2-- $2 00 
Fair Angora rabbits, L. H. Cramton, Marshall.u: .is5. 24-2} c2sa:55 Ate 1 00 
Pair Embden geese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.......------.-----------+-- 2 00 
Pair Embden geese, young, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn...--..------------- 2 00 
Pair wood ducks, Ambrose. Purchase; Auburn. ©. --3-2 2 ee het ees lf eeee eae 2 00 
Pair white call ducks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn..---...---- Rous fee eee 2 00 
Pair buff geese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn. .......-.--.-------+----------- 2 00 
Pair black Leghorn fowls, Welsh & ‘Terpenning, Reading.......-....------ 2 00 
Pair black Leghorn chicks, Welsh & Terpenning, Reading..........--..--- 2 00 
Pair Dominique_ fowls, Andrew Burger, Andrian........-.---------------- 2 00 
Pair Andalusian fowls, Andrew Barger, Adrian.) 2... .---=.2.--.-2-----aseua" 2 00 
Pair Andalusian chicks, Andrew Burger, Adrian.-..--......---------------- 2 00 
Pair white pile bantam fowls, Lew Acker, Charlotte.--...-..-------.-.---- 2 00 
Pair black Hamburg chicks, John Sweet, Ann Arbor.---......-.----------- 2 00 
Pair silver game bantam chicks, John Sweet, Ann Arbor......-.-.----.---- 2 00 
Pair silver game bantam fowls, John Sweet, Ann Arbor..........----.-.--- _2 00 
Pair gold game bantam fowls, John Sweet, Ann Arbor_......---.--------- 2 00 
Pair rose comb white Leghorns, D. H. Cramton, Marshall..........-------- 2 00 
Pair rose comb Leghorn chicks, L. H. Cramton, Marshall......--...--.---- 1 00 
Pair red foxes, H. UsClark, Ann Arbor. 2.232224 nese eee sree eee 1 00 
Pair rose comb brown Leghorns, L. H. Cramton, Marshall_.-...----------- 2 00 
Pair rose comb brown Leghorns, L. H. Cramton, Marshall....-.......----- 1 00 


DAVID JONES, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION F.—FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCE. 
CLASS 32—-GRAIN AND SEEDS. 


Best bushel winter red wheat, A. B. Travis, Brandon.......-....-.-------- $6 00 
2d do., Horace Tanner, Jackson.......----- Ute ae CRs See See 4 00 
Best bushel winter white wheat, Jacob Dingman, Sault St, Marie_---..._.. 6 00 
3d do., Albert Case, Manchesterses.o2 fseest Seek (ice be ee eee 4 00 
Best bushel spring wheat, David Brown, Sault St. Marie_.......-..--...--- 5 00 
2d do., M. Howlett, Sault St. Mariejes.e fof. b25. pele eee eee 3 00 
Best bushel rye, J. E.'Stebles, Ann Arbors-942 lise. . Urs eee ee 5 00 
Sa do., R. M. Webster, Artiada 222s. 20252. 22... sete sckecoeee eee 3 00 
Best bushel of four-rowed barley, David Woodman, Paw Paw-.-.-.-.-...--- 5 00 
Best bushel oats, Horace Tanner, Jackson*s)-*¢ 205228 - Bee ee 5 00 
2d do. F..A. More, Ypsilanti. 222 2.-2<.d--5e ae es eee 3 00 
Best bushel winter barley, David Woodman, Paw Paw_.....---------.----- 5 00 
9d do.; Wm. Howlett, Sault St. Marie—. 2. 2. .tet-. dee doses eeetepeee 3 00 
Best bushel Dent corn in the ear, M. Brath, Jackson......._..----.------.-- 5 00 
9d do., Lewis Gallup, Jackson.:-- 22 22 =---- ---- dase ape 2s oeeb eee 3 00 
Best bushel Flint corn in the ear, Horace Tanner, Jackson......----------- 5 00 
2d do:, Hid, Crego, Jackson... 2>2heescc cc 36s ope hee eee 3 00 
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Best bushel other variety of corn, J. D. Perry, Redford.......-----.-.----- $5 00 
Video We Ha OverbolieMssOl sess. ccm - a :- oe aie ose eee see eel ciate cel 3 00 
Best bushel peas, Jacob Dingman, Sault St. Marie.....--.----.------------ 5 00 
2d do. Geo: W. Erescatt, Grand Rapids..-..-.-.-..2---.seeeseeest ease 3 00 
Best bushel white beans, Horace Tanner, Jackson....-..--....------------- 5 00 
2d do., O. Ellison, Jackson... .-. iin Sees oboe coca aoe a aeeeeetas 3 00 


Best bushel large clover seed, D. L. Garver, Hart..--..--------------------- 5 

2d do., David Woodman, Paw Paw. ---..----------------.----<-=------ 3 

Best bushel small clover seed, Horace Tanner, Jackson._........--.-------- 5 
Jai do. Geo: We Erescott, Grand apids). 2.522.352 3 5 mean neon hear 3 00 

Best bushel timothy seed, Horace Tanner, Jackson 5 

Jd.do. Geo. W. Prescott, Grand Hapids....-4-------.--s---- -+----- 2546 3 

3 


Best bushel buckwheat, Horace Tanner, Jackson.......--.---...------------ 00 
2d de.,. Geo. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids. .525..-2.--.-.-+--.-5---4-245—- 2 00 
Best. bushel flax, Horace Tanner, Jackson. —.- 1. Seen: oan oem a anes oem 3 00 
a. do. Geo, W. Prescott, Grand Rapids. 22 eee. 28 ence en encom 2 00 
Best bushel red top grass seed, Geo. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids....-.--.-- 5 00 
Best sample of hops, Horace Tanner, Jackson...-......-.------------------ 2 00 
2d do., R. M. Webster, Armada-.-........--.- Gree era ae eo Siem Wee 5 1 00 
Best display of a collection of several kinds of grasses in stalk and head, 
VDE AIG UN Wares (eats hal, LEA: h yy) eat h ee ees neat 2 ee al Se ee ee ean 10 00 
2d do., Joseph Mantle, Jackson... ..--...2c..0--+525. .- -<.-5=- 32+ ---=-- 5 00 
Best display and collection of corn in the ear, to consist of at least twelve 
ears of each variety shown, David Woodman, Paw Paw...-...-..--.- 10 00 
90) do., Geo. W. Prescott, Grand: BADIOS 7 on cock see tom tae teen nepdnie = 5 00 
Best display of a collection of the several kinds of grain in heads, with 
stool and root entire, David Woodman, Paw Paw...-.--------------- 10 00 
Id do, Jacob Dingman, Sault St..Warie.-_ 2-2-2 9-8 a et eee = 5 00 
Best and greatest assortment of kitchen garden seeds properly classified, 
Geos, W.. erescott, Grand) Rapldsas- eases. seat nse e ae ee eee 10 00 
Best exhibition of a general assortment of seeds for field crops, David 
Woodman. aw. Paw. «222 cess seem e sa8 sen ei aeeeeea in eae er 10 00 
2d: dos, Charles Grant; Thornberry, Ont. 52. ico sen once he eee ee eee 5 00 
Best display and collection of the several kinds of grain in heads, arranged 
and named, Chas. Grant, Phormbery, Ont..2.- 22-0 C2425 can eae eee 10 00 


2d do., David Woodman, Paw Paw.. 


BYRON SUTHERLAND, 
W.J. CANFIELD, 
D. L. GARVER, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 33—ROOTS AND VEGETABLES. 


Best collection of not less than ten varieties of potatoes,a peck of each 


varieuy, oe ©. Clark, Ann Arborvios 22222548 220 esse see aaa $10 00 

Aud dos W ob. Overholt, Mason) =.= 2-225 = sasc eae cee ee eee nee 8 00 

3d do., Geo. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids......--..--- Bee E A Beh Ae Be pe 5 00 
Best sample peck of seedling potatoes originated and grown in the State, 

Jed Witham: Bortonesss2-s oe sess ee ee 3 00 

Tad. Mao DePuy, St: ZGuis-7-5o. fos ee Sees eee Se ee 2 00 
Best three varieties early potatoes, peck of each kind, H.C. Clark, Ann 

AT DO Tee nae ees org noe nd Ue AS ee ENS 3 00 

Id doe Ws Overholf, Mason! 520208. 84 Mele eee eee 2 00 

Best three varieties late potatoes, peck of eachkind, W. H. Overholt, Mason 3 00 

Jade. be- Cy Clark AnmArber 2180913 2 yh BOE Eee SE 2 00 

Best sample peck of any variety early potatoes, H. C. Clark, Ann Arbor--- 3 00 

Best sample peck of any late variety potetoes, Stephen Marx, Detroit----- 2 00 

Best sample peck or more of sweet potatoes, C. M. Hubbell, YpsiJanti----- 3 00 


2d do.Geoe W.Erescott, Grand Rapids): ) SO eee i ssecta eae ee 
Best dozen blood beets, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti 
2d. do, Jas: Mange Wackson.. 222 Hees + OU RU es het ee 
Best dozen turnip beets, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti 
2d do., Stephen Marx, Detroit 
Best dozen sugar beets, Jas. Mantle, Jackson 
2d do., Geo. W. Preseott,Grand Rapids. 2. Jt. 2.224260. 22222332288 
Best dozen white or yellow beets, James Mantle, Jackson 
2d do., C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti 
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Best dozen beets for table use, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti....-----....----... 
Pdido., otephen Marx; Detrolts-—eaeeeeeensee ett ess. seen eee eee eee 
Best collection of four or more kinds of beets, ten of a kind, Jas. Mantle, 
Jackson 122.625. So eee oa iso iia ao ne a see eee 
Jd do... HsSmith: Grand’hapidseeser ee eee bo. cee nee eee 
Best dozen mangel wurtzel, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti-...-..-.---.---.....- 
9d :do.; Stephen: Marx, (Detroltisesce cose oo. oe cose oe eee eee eee 
Best dozen orange carrots, Stephen Marx, Detroit..-------....-.----..._.: 
2d .dowCo Mr Hubbell4 Mipsilanti=-ss:2 ea62-0 Soe ee ee ee eee ee 
Best dozen white carrots, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti-.-...-..-.-- Sa Sa 
2d-do. wSetephen Marx sWeurOlbren ne eco oe mae Soe cee ee 
Best dozen any variety of carrots, Stephen Marx, Detroit.-..-:_....-- weiay 
Addo. Vas MantleraAcksoMme: sas ene 2 lo necerelae ee een ee eee 
Bestdozentlat turnips; ames Mantle. wacksOne esses. see eee ae eee ee 
Wdjdoastepheni Marx Detroit. 2222555 the. o. aes coe cee ee eee 
Best dozen sweet turnips, Geo. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids........----...- 
Addo. se Sm Ga Gran eva PLCS. 26 = ess eee en ce eet ee ree ie eee See 
Best dozen any other variety of turnips, Stephen Marx, Detroit.....-.---. 
Vdidorrsamesp Mantle; sackson= os. Uae. 2 a0 Sele ee ee ee eee eee 
Best collection of four or more kinds of turnips, not less than ten of a kind, 
StephenyMarx.Detroib> 2225252285 eee a eae eee 
Ddido=G eo... Ee rescott, Grand vyhaplds oo fees eee eee ee 
Best dozen or more parsnips, Stephen Marx, Detroit.-...--_--------.--.-- 
Dado. Mo veubbell, *Y psilanittiscec. ose ae ee eee eee eee ee 
Best dozen or more salsify, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti-...-.-..----.-------.- 
2d dos James, Mantle: Jackson en ss. 2 esas chee eee a eee ere ee ae 
Best dozen or more winter radishes, Stephen Marx, Detroit.-.--------.--- 
A2didowJsanies: Mantle sacksonees- coe ceo ne eee eee cee nee eee 
Best dozen or more summer radishes, Stephen Marx, Detrortis.. 2.22 seceee 
2dido.,. Joseph Mantle dacksone-.0 2.8. is ee kee semen ene ee eer ee 
Best collection of three or more kinds of radishes, at least ten of a kind, 
Stephen Marx WM etrolt. cs 2. ccc on Qe osc ae oe oe cee eles eee eee eee 
2d do., James Mantle, SACKSOD: Stor seed sere eee ee eee ee 
Greatest variety of culinary vegetables grown by one exhibitor, Stephen 
Marx Detrolts ence ciee wae nia genes foe aie seen eee e ie eee ee 
2d do., James Mantle. Jacksons: =o serra ne coor cose seen ata ere ae 
Best four heads drumhead cabbage, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti....-.....----- 
best four heads cone head cabbage, P. E. Pierce, Jackson.....--------- 
2d do. C; M.A bbells ypsilan tis. oot. ooo. eee ee eee eee ee eee 
Best four heads Savoy cabbage, Stephen Marx, Detroit........------------ 
2d do-. James: Mantle, Jackson .o.- cc ae eee see nee ee eee ee eee 
Best four heads red cabbage, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti.......-. -...------- 
2d do., Stephen Marx, ‘Debroléeas cedso hn eee ae eee 
Best collection of five or more kinds of cabbage, four heads of a kind, 
Stephen Marx, Detroit. 22.22): ose ese So ee eee eee 
2d do., James Mantle, Jacksons cots oye eS ee ears 
Best four heads of cauliflower, Stephen Marx, Detroit....-. .-------..---- 
Zdido. ©. M.Hubbell, Ypsilanti: 2.2232 78 ee eineicie ee see a ees 
Best six heads of lettuce, Stephen Marx,’ Detroit. .i25.:-2<- <1... 4.203822 
2d ido. dames Mantle Jacksons. ous S24 oes ee, ee aceon rea ae 
Best six bunches kale, James Mantle, Jackson_-.-.._.....-----.- Jaci 
dozen stems celery bleached, Stephen Marx, Detroit....-......----.--- 
2d\do., dames MantleyJiacksOn reejasch= 652d ce sede ccse ates eee eee 
Best dozen stems rhubarb, Stephen Marx, Detroit .........--.---..------- : 
Jd.sdo., D.m: Plerce, Jackson. “25345 As e222 ons ose socde oe Shee ee eee 
Best half dozen vegetable eggs, Stephen Marx, Detroit.....--------------- 
2d \do., HSmith, Grandjitaplds: ss2enaseeoe. 322 a55- te see ae ae eee ee 
Best dozen peppers, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti......-..-..-..-.--.---- aye 
2ddo;, 4. Smith; Grand Rapidsesegeee - 262-6 ee ee ee eee 
Best three varieties of tomatoes, dozen each, H. C. Clark, Ann Arbor.-.-.-- 
2dido., Cy MM. Habbell,, Yipsilantijceieese- 2. 24 2 ee ree eee 
Best peck any variety tomatoes, H. C. Clark, Ann Arbor..---.--.----.----- 
2dido: C.M. Hubbell: Ypsilanti). sees ost eee ee eee eee 
Best peck white onions, Stephen Marx, Detroit........----.-------------- 
2d ido: CM: Hubbell; Yipsilantiaseeee eae nee eee ie aes eee 
Best peck red onions, C, M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti. 3. 2cWeec8=edsoee- nee nene 
2d do,, (Stephen Marx, Detroit.ccoccee ecco -o ese. ase See eae eee eee 
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Best peck yellow onions, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti--..-.-------------------- 
2d do., George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.----..---.----------------- 
Best collection of onions not less than one-half peck of each kind, C. M. 
Hubbell. Y DeilgQhl se aoe oa tn vin an nen ois ns -  3 ii a ie le 

2d do., George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.-...-.......----------------- 
Best five summer squashes, Stephen Marx, Detroit---....-.-----.-.---- -- 
Addo... Mo Hubbell; “psilanti----..-....-.- 32-2 eee See 
Best five marrow squashes, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti......-..-.---..------ 
2d do., H. Smith, Grand Rapids.....-..-- Sceaidasle Sass eae eee 
Best five Hubbard squashes, E.J. Bentley, Monroe......-.....--..-..------ 
Rai dow ©. erate, AM EO Gea ae om Ain a alee Sw re ee ae oe 
Best single squash, Stephen Marx, Detroit......-------------------------- 
Fda. Co aie Hab nell. Visit soca eo se ee ee 
Best collection of four or more kinds of squash, at least three of a kind, 
Stephen Marx, Detroit. ooo nn eat wei in mn ceen lois see ee 

9d do., C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti...-.-. ...- 2-4. -4 sys + eu -------2-52- 
Best two sweet pumpkins, H. C. Clark, Ann Arbor.-....---.-------------- 
2d do., James Mantle, Jackson. .__........-..------------------------- 
Best three water melons, George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.-.........---- 
QdidoweH, Cz Clark A nn Ar bores sere. Bele VERT Lat A ONS BP a Se an 
Best three musk melons, James Mantle, Jacikson......--------------------- 
2d do.,George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.....-.+.--.----.-.---------- 
Best three nutmeg melons, Stephen Marx, Detroit.....-----.-...--------- 
fa dovG mM. Hubbell, ¥ psilanth 22s. 20. Jesse ee. See toe etn 
Best three citrons, Robert Bradford, Jackson.........--.------------------ 
Oi dos, Horace. "Tanner, JackkOn 22-2 — sos a- <a eee gt eee eee 
Best collection of three or more kinds of melons, three or more of each 
lands Stephen Marx, Detrott 23-2: - 2. 2152 S592 22 eee Se See 
Palido. names Mantle oackson eee 22 2b a bse sea oso ie salar ee clea ae 
Best five cucumbers, George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.....-.-.-.-.------ 
2d do., C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti.........-......-----------+----------- 
Best half peck garden peas, George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids---.--------- 
Uo do... A.D: Benham Olivet... -...- conc. 22-s-ceng-naeeaeotne eee ee 
Best half peck Lima beans, H. C. Clark, Ann Arbor.....------------------- 
2d: do: HB: ‘Smith Grand Mapids.25- 025222. 2s eas aa es Esse ses 
Best half peck wax beans, H. Smith, Grand Rapids.-._....-...------------- 
Jdidow James! Mantles dacksons ses eseesoe es eee es snse ene etme ar 
Best collection of three or more kinds of garden beans, half peck or more 
of eachtkind!| HsiSmithiGrandshapids: oes eseee- = ease eee see ee 
Idides James Mantles Jacksonte 2. eos seas eae anaes te See aera 
Best dozen ears early sweet corn, H. C. Clark, Ann Arbor.....---.-.------- 
2d.dos HeSmith, Grand Rapidss-¢ +. 32 22.2 2452-528 Sais-2 Ss hese ayaa 
Best dozen ears late sweet corn, C, M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti-.....-..----.-.--- 
PA COM AMES Mantle: te ACSON) Asan! as see oes aye ote etre erate ae tae eee 
Best dozen ears pop corn, George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.-.-.-....--- ae 
Dados BC: Clark; Amp Arbor. 20 242 du 7.c. eRe eee hae ee 
Best six heads sunflowers, Lewis Gallup, Jackson.-...---....-.------------ 
20 do. Stepuen Mars, Detroit. 5: 4.5 S222 eR Le US ee 
Best six stems Swiss chard, James Mantle, Jackson..........-------------- 
Best six stems parsley, James Mantle, Jackson.....------------------------ 
Ba do. Ca Monubbell,' Y¥ psilanti... 022-04 3cuu gts se bs OS S553 58 
Best six stems any sweet or pot herb, James Mantle, Jackson. ..---..-.--- 
Best collection of four or more kinds of sweet or pot herbs, James Mantle, 
SACKS OMe ae ss Fo eee a a ae eam afomes Sized ei aaiete 
Sarde: C. Mobinbbell ¥ psflanti..- 5.2... See 2 eee to 
Best six stems kohl rabi, George W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.-.--.--------- 
2a dd C orth An: ATDOM 22. 25... --saueaeeeeeeseceanaes ssh 
Best two field pumpkins, James Walker, Jackson......--..---------------- 
9d. do., Horace anner Jackson. ..052 9-224. susesh 8 soe l eee 2 3 ee. aa 
Best half peck bush beans, H. Smith, Grand Rapids....-----.-------------- 
9a! do; James Mantle: dacksOts... 2.02. 2.2 eee eee a see ok io se ots n= 
Best six stems spinach, Stephen Marx, Detroit..........--------.---------- 
9d do., James Mantle, Jackson: 2. 2-22.-2-2s2Q02-1 22 2 s2See 22 

A. B. GULLEY, 


JNO. L. MITCHELL, 
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HIRAM B. CHAPMAN, 
Viewing Committee, 
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CLASS 34—FLOUR, MEAL, AND FEED. 


Best flour, made of white wheat, Elliott & Benham, Jackson..._.....-.__- $5 00 
Best flour, made of red wheat, A. B. ‘Travis, Brandon...-......--.....----- 5 00 
Best sample boiled meal, Elliott & Benham, Jackson. .........--....-.---- 2 00 
20: do Re M. Webster. Armadase se eee ne 2 Lee eee eee 1 00 
mest sample corn meal, C. Pedgham, Walon City..... 22 pes ese eee eee 2 00 
Addo; ROM, “WebsterArmanaemess ss 150.02 a 1 00 
Best sample cround feed kn Me webster, Armada: . 25 eee eee oe 2 00 
20.do Biliott Sbenhamyeacksones 2. 6.5 5 fo 1 00 
Best sample of buckwheat flour, R. M. Webster, Armada_....._....-.-....-- 2 00 
20 do. Hiliott.d Benham dackson:. o.oo. 2 a ee ee 1 00 
Best. sample rye-flour, he M. Webster,;Armada_..c.0202 2-20 se eee eee 2 00 
2d doLsHNiOt tom en nama ACKS ONS eee ey ae are cel ane ere a 1 00 
Best sample Graham flour, Elliott & Benham, Jackson..._.....-.......--- 2 00 
2d doxeh. MWe bSterwA TMagase-evis Os ee oe eee ee ee el ee ee 1 00 
Best sampleoat mealyk. M: Webster, Armada: *- 2222 Sb25 lo ee 2 00 
20 do. Hiliottay penhanm, Wackson)*. 2) 02 Me ee ee he eee 1 00 
Best and largest display of flour, meal, and feed, R. M. Webster, Armada. __ 5 00 
Zoo, “Elliott. do benham, Jackson 2 252-2 oS. US ee ee eee 3 00 


BYRON SUTHERLAND, 
W. J. CANFIELD, 
D. L. GARVER, 

Viewing Committee. 


\o 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERED BY MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS. 


Special premium offered by the Michigan Carbon Works of Detroit, for the pur- 
pose of elicting trials of the difference in the yields of wheat on our Michigan 
Jands, as compared to the land on which there has been no application of the super- 


phosphate. 
wo acres of wheat with 400 pounds of phosphates, and two acres without, 

oo. Di Perry, Redford wWistuch uct. Pssst Te ie) cee eee: Gere ee $75 00 
Albert ‘Case, Manchester, 200 ees osu 2 So ae a acle soe AE Ee et ere eee 50 00 
GC. Gibbs, Bio Beavers 245.20. Cee ee eee cen a ee Sees 35 00 


The special committee appointed to examine the entries and proofs submitted for 
special premiums offered by the Michigan Carbon Works, would respectfully report: 
That there were 13 entries for these premiums. Of these but four presented any 
proofs, and of these the proofs in one case were voluntarily withdrawn before your 
eommittee were appointed, leaving but three entries and proofs for examination. 
From the fact that no evidence was submitted or referred as to nature of soil, pre- 
vious condition of the land, cost of phosphates nsed, as compared with other fertil- 
izers; and from the further fact that time of seeding, quantity of seed used, and 
method of sowing varied in each case, the result obtained is not as valuable for prac- 
tical purposes as it would be under different conditions. Still, it will probably meet 
the end sought by the parties offering the premiums. ‘To be of practical value to 
farmers, experiments should be continued on the same lands for at least three years, 
with proper rotation of crops, using on adjoining pieces of land for trial phosphates 
er any ordinary fertilizers as the other, with cost of each and comparison of results. 
Your committee named awards as follows (all products determined by weight, 60 
pounds to the bushel): 
ist: premium, $75, to J. D. Perry, entry No. 3, Redford, Wayne county, Michigan; 
sown with drill Sept. 10; 1} bushels seed per acre. 


Bushels 

per acre. 

Broduct with phosphate fertilizers sepesesse oo 2 eee eee oe eee aaa 25 41-60 
Product without phosphate fertilizers 2s) as o-. 2 eae eee ee ee 13 44-60 
Gain by.use.of fertilizers2: 2.) eee ee 2 ee eee eee eee 12 37-60 


2d premium, $50, to Albert Case, entry No. 5, Manchester, Washtenaw county, 
Michigan; sown broadcast Sept. 26; 134 bushels seed to acre. 


Bushels 
per acre, 
Broduct with phosphate fertilizers: -seses-- ss. seeeee ee ee eee eee 18 30-60 
Product without phosphate fertilizer..os2 se... <.--..dsc cece cess eae ce eee 9 20-60 


—— ——— 


Gain byiuseof fertilizérves cu. .Yoceaeeeeees- sues kc kennes soos eee eee 9 10-60 
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3d premium, $35, to G. C. Gibb, entry No.7, Troy, Oakland county, Michigan, Big 


Beaver postoffice; sown with drill Sept. 20; 2 bushels seed per acre. 


Bushels 
per acre. 
Product with, phospuatetertilizeniee A. 2 c)-c5o. seine are See ee eee eee 16 31-60 
Productswithout phosphate fertilizers. 208-23 5 ee 3 eee 10 17-60 
Gaile DyAIse Otetentilizerese tous ee lei 2 ke ele eee eee 6 14-60 
W. J. BAXTER, 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN, 
C, A. HARRISON, 
Committee. 
Jackson, Sept. 22, 1881. 
DIVISION G—DAIRY AND OTHER PRODUCIS. 
CLASS 35—BUTTER, CHEESE, AND OTHER DAIRY ARTICLES. 
Best twenty-five pounds of domestic butter, Geo. W. Prescott, Grand 
EE AUS ie See aes a eh eae PAD NIE EE AY OE | BT at eS $16 00 
ACO Smalk awe baw site cee nee + ee ane Woe ey See re tM eS  P ot 12 00 
3a do. Harrison Haynes, Grass Tbakesc2- 2-222 228 es a ese tea 8 00 
Best ten pounds of domestic butter, J. H. Townley, Tompkins-_.-.-.-.----- 8 00 
20 a0: Miss is We Clark.-Parmg::<c322 52 sibs eee a et 6 00 
3d do., Mrs. J. H. Cor win, Grasswlakes cost sa2cy eR, walter aN) bbe 4 00 
Best exhibit of cheese, not less than five in number, from any household or 
private dairy, Joseph Yocum, Wellington, 0:22. 2-02-2222 2s. 2c. 10 00 
2d do., F. L. Roser & Co., Wellington, Oe isn chen ay We. LUCIE wks dye 8 00 
Best display of cheese by any factory, Geo. B. Horton, Adrian_.--.--.----- 25 00 
200: Es bs Roserd Co: Wellingtong@ije 355.0288. eee oe ee 20 00 
Sa) G6;, Jas. h:'Cunningzham, Reading. 225! 21s, 2 ov oe eae See 15 00 
Best churn for making butter, Mosely & Stoddard Mfg Co., Poultney, Vt.. 1 00 
Best creamer, Mosely « & Stoddard Mf’g Co., Poultney, Mite Sig Ma cen ie’ 3 00 
NON-ENUMERATED. 
Churn power. bs Alexanderedackson. 225.60 oe see se ee ae $2 00 
Adimancter tubs Otb. Heywood: Jackson): 00s oia el eels ell ye eee eee 1 00 
Spruce butter tub; SF Heywood) Jacksons: sess ae eee ee os Se ee 1 00 


DENNIS WOLVERTON, 


EDWIN PHELPS, 


Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 36—SUGAR, BREAD, AND PICKLES. 


Bern solden maple syrup, D: li. Garver) Hart?) ¢ 222.2 sce ccnseececceee 
AYS) olay lee AMM Gd oys} bee (6 a) 01, See oe ah ohn RUS SU eh STEER ee Seve ene 
Best ten pounds maple sugar, Warren Worden, Yorkshire Center. .--.----- 
Addon Ds b. Garver, Hart.2. 2: asennad hak! thie Natacha abate leet 
Best three loaves milk or salt rising bread, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma..----- 
Pardo, Mess Martin V2 Tries Jackson. 2035) ec ee ee eee 
Best three loaves yeast bread? Mrs: W. Mo Clark. (Partlay 22> aeeeerias- aera 
2d do., M. E. Bartlett, ‘ompkins Wy eels Dp A fed SUE Ae iar ape Sy aot a uaa 
Best soda: rising bread, Mrs. Martin V. Troe, Jacksant.. 52 Ser et oo oe 
2d do., Mrs. J. F. Drew, JACK SO Meee i sees eran ere Se red Se eee 
Best corn bread, M. iH Bartlett, Compkinsss-o.-.s-eeeeeseeeee es Boe eae 
201. 0G,viesminnie De Piiy. Jackson soe \. )S/Sass es els ocd 
Best three loaves brown bread, or rye and Indian, R. M. Webster, Armada- 
Best sample flour bread made. by a girl sixteen years old or under, Miss 
Grace: Merritt, Saeksou ssf. Dbe st oak ee wie Se aoe oe eae oe 
Best sample of brown bread made by a girl sixteen years old or under, M. 
Hs Bartletine Lonmnpemise esses eects ea cie See ene ae nee ee See 
2d do., F. M. Reasner, SACKSONES heen None .emenenr an ry fo mamnermnnn me eras Fra) aes 
Best display of specimens of pickled vegetables, R. M. Webster, Armada-- 
ad: do:, Geos We PrcseomererntanG ia pIGs. ee eerie re coe hen es 


D. WOLVERTON, 


M. SCHRAM, 


Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 37—HONEY, BEES, AND BEE FIXTURES. 


Best colony of bees in movable comb bee hive, H. Townley, Tompkins. -.- $5 
Oa do. BH. D: Cutting yClintonisee eas eee one Seas eee 3 
Best bee hive, method of manipulation and manner of securing surplus 
honey to be considered, H. D. Onttine, Clinton... -222--h er see ee 5 00 
2d do., H. D. Cutting, Clinton 3 
Best specimen of comb honey, not less than ten pounds, manner of putting 


up: to/betonsiderea, AD Cutting, Clinton... ..226 222-5 see eee 5 00 
2d: do Mrs) D> Heaney. JACKSON Gs... 2c. dua ss eee eae eee eee 3 00 
Best specimen of extracted honey, not less than ten pounds, manner of 
putting up to be taken into consideration, H. D. Cutting, Clinton__- 5 00 
Dados 7A. DisBenhamvOlivetes 2) ie Js... hee 3 00 
Best ten pounds of beeswax, ED: Cuttin a. Clintons2 sess se ace eee 2 00 
2d do... Av DwBenhamtyOlivet ss 200 Lose le Bk Ce ee Ee CU ee ees 1 00 
Best specimen of artificial comb foundation, A. D. Benham, Olivet_..----- 3 00 
20/0. Sri LOwaley, UOMPKUNS 7220-6 cae nee een a= ee 1 00 
Largest and best collection of apiariam implements, to include hives, 
honey extractors, wax extractors, comb foundation, machines, honey 
knives, shipping cages, ete DS Cutting (Clintonse = pease eee 10 00 
Best honey extractor, H. 'D. Cutting, Clinton24.25 a 4a 5 eee ee eee 3 00 
2d do., A. D. Benham, OUVE ty sec tise obs oe EEE Se a ee ee 2 2 00 
Best bee smoker, HH, D. Cutting, Clinton. ..: . 222.27 42ee eee See eee 2 00 
2d do., H. D. Cutting, Clintons 628 35s sekes dence Renee eee 1 00 
Best honey knife for uncapping, H. D. Cutting, Clinton. --....-.-----....-- 1 00 
Best comb foundation machine, H. D. Cutting, Clinton......-.-.---....---- 3 00 
Sdidox-A. D.- Benham, Olivet 22:2 seem soos anne oe eg 2 00 
Hestiwax extractor, A. D.-Benham,, Olivet).ce---cseeeh se: ease eeee eee eee 2 00 
Best collection of queen bees alive, H. D. Cutting, Clinton........-.-....-- 3 00 
Largest and best collection of bee literature, H. D. Cutting, Clinton_._..-- 5 00 


NON-ENUMERATED. 


Bee feeder, H. D. Cutting, Clinton, first premium_.._.....-..---4----ceee= $1 00 
EDWIN PHELPS, 
D. WOLVERTON, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 38—PREPARED GROCERIKS, ETC. 


Preserved cider, Frank Kord, Ravanna, Ohio... 02.2. ac2s2p eee ee $2 00 
Cider prekervative, Frank Ford, Ravanna, Ohio.....-..----.6-s<s--<5seeee= 2 00 


DIVISION H.—HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
CLASS 45, 


Garoet sweeper, W:Si8nell, Detroi ti: 2255 ee ee ree oe ae $1 00 
Washing machine, G F, Bureh, JACKSON: Ate 2h ee ee eee. pene Sale oe eae 2 00 
Clothes “wringing ‘machine, C. W. RIS TSH Tn CIsCOnse ee oe ae eae a ee 1 00 
aundry table: Win. Dicer, Marshall oe en a ee oe io eee ar ante eee 1 00 
Collar and cuff ironing machine, A. M. Shearer, Jackson_.........-.------- 2 00 
Snire polisherwac My Shearer, JACKSON see noes cea e oe mel 0 == ae ee eens 1 00 


MILTON J. GARD, 
B. B. MOSLER, 
G. HOWARD, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION I—VEHICLES. 
CLASS 46.—WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 


Best two-horse family carriage, A. Clark & Co., Lansing...-.-.----------- $10 00 
2d do., Romeo Carriage COs, ROMER ek Le ee eek ae 5 00 
Best one-horse carriage, Romeo. Carriage Co., Romeo; oe cnt ae see eee 6 00 
20do,, A, Olark i Oo., Suansing erase: ck: = apa ae ee ee ene re 3 00 
Best two-spring phaeton, M. J. Cooney & Co:, Toledo, Ohio: -:--22.-eeeueee 6 00 
2d dos Ronieo Carriare ‘Co... is. Sere’. . ee ek eS eee eee 3 00 
Best three-spring phaeton, Romeo Carriage Co., Romeo.is. 2:cenee eter 6 00 


2d' dor oJ. Weal donekville. ./ yee ee eee ene eee eee 3 00 
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Best top buggy, M. J. Cooney & Co., Toledo, Ohio..-.....-.--------.------ $6 00 
9d: do., Komeo Carrigce Commomeor + = 25.45 2 hs 2 Seemete aeminne sa ola 3 00 
Best buggy without top, J. J. Deal, Jonesville......-..--.....------------- 6 00 
Ddido. homeo Carriase Oo, Ome... 22). 25/2 n5 Te eee eee 3 00 
Best trotting wagon, A. Clark &'Co., Lansing. .....-------.--------------- 6 00 
Da do dee WieLlewe bord aCKSONP erase = 22 a526 225228 lee ee rn aes nem ana eee 3 00 
Best trottme sulky. A. Bedford; Coldwater-2.2 "25-2. 522. S222 sage ee 6 00 
Ado Un Wier ie webl,. duCKOOH= sa 2220285. 22525252222) 9. one oee pee eaae 3 00 
Best farm wagon for all purposes, Austin, Tomlinson & Webster Manufac- 
toring! COs caeKSOns Hays =n eee ee ot ees ee eM on ale omega ae 10 00 
2d do., Rough Bros., Buchanan..........-- -----.---------------------- 5 00 
Best spring wagon for market, Michigan Manufacturing Co., Jackson...__. 10 00 
Bd do. Gris wo hOtens., MASON rath aseae>s2c2- 2 nee ae a te 5 00 
Best single sleigh or cutter, Kalamazoo Wagon Co., Kalamazoo-.......-.--- 5 00 
2d, do. As Clarieds Cos) Lansing’ ssss252s25 2025252 = ee ems nie ee 3 00 
Best single farm wagon, Austin, Tomlinson & Webster Manufacturing Co., 
JACkSOne eee hee eee oul een heme rn nth Deets e ecole ke arae aes & 5 00 
Best pair bob sleighs for lumbering, Gale Manufacturing Co., Albion._.-_- 3 00 
Best trucks for lumbering purposes, Austin, Tomlinson & Webster Manu- 
facturiie Co, dacksOne..- soo. es 2252s tet em we es ewan enn oe 3 00 
Best carriage jack, J:M/& S$: M. Baird, Holly.-.*---.2------------4-21--22- 1 00 
Best display of vehicles, Romeo Carriage Co., Romeo.-.-...-.-------------- 20 00 
Daido. As Clare a Cow Lansing, (552252. see sae one ae esate 10 00 


H. M. CURTIS, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION J.—MACHINERY. 


CLASS 47. 
Machine for making tile, Brewer & Co., Tecumseh...-.-.--.----.---------- Medal. 
Shaft coupling, E. Dennis, Jackson_.........------------------------------- $2 00 
Display of iron castings, E. Dennis, Jackson-.---.-------.------------------ 2 00 
Best machine for making brick, J. W. Penfield, Willoughby, Ohio......---. Medal. 
Mane plOwers Hie Dennis ACKSOMe sso cere a eee aerate te ete lg toe ea $3 00 
Circular saw, W. Dennis, Jackson foo a oc oe eae ene oe ena 3 00 
rase-cat saws He Dennis: CHeOKSOM 2-4 c2 ese a as sen caete sae ae cen aces 1 00 
Steam erigine, Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind.,.-.-.-.------------- Medal. 
NON-ENUMERATED. 

Adjustable pulley, J. B. Stockham, Jackson.........----------------------- $2 00 
Grain binder model, Laraway & Dingman, Battle Creek....-....-.-------- 2 00 
Shes cooker model, Dr, Ptatt, SaCksOl. -- 2 6s. <a cee caetn me marie miele 1 00 
Hoop coiler A; FY Ward, Detroit. 2222225222 22 2 ace eee a ane et aie Medal. 
Gounter shaft, E. Dennis, Jackson, 2.2. _-222.i56464:.4s5-9- diehepsssih= 228 3 $1 CO 
eat wress. i. Dennis, Jackson 2.50557. -b2 a-binGaes -ene ey Pe em tiass s 3 00 
esther belting, H. Dennis, Jackson... - £3..05..15°2-~22% 24-0 2352-45- tbe 1 00 
Domestic steam cooker, Frost & Rawson, Jackson.-....-...----------------- 2 00 
Combined steam gauge, glass water gauge, try cock, and low water detector, 

Jackson Foundry, Jacksono} do"! - 5.2202) ape seslite se aoa e 3338 ee 1 00 

N. BROWN, 


Tl. DENSMORE, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 48.—MACHINERY. 


Check valve, Morton Valve Co., Romeo--.---.------------------------------ $1 00 
Ready adjusting self-oiling saw guide, Rodebaugh, Hobert & Co., Jackson..- -- Medal. 
Mill dog with interlocking knives, Kodebaugh, Hobert & Co., Jackson----- $3 00 


J. A. GROSVENOR, 
J. C. ESTOW, 
Cc. F. AUSTIN, 
Viewing Committee. 
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DIVISION K.—MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
CLASS 49.—MATERIALS. 
Best display of wool from any county in Michigan, to consist of not less 
than ten samples from not less than ten different flocks, RK. M. Cross, 


Ovid. .-_..2--25 scSz beets kU i ee $2 
Best display of fine woo], not less than tensamples by one exhibitor, R. M. 


S 


Oross: OVvide S.C 7 00 
2d do.; Jas. M: Moore, rooklyn:2) 2... 2... - us ciaueee she ca eee 5 00 
3d-do;, Van Gieson ‘Bros, -Clintons-_ ~~ --..-<sce seca cus eee eee 3 00 
Best display of long wool, not less than ten samples by one exhibitor, 
‘Amos F'; Wood; Moson: 222 5.226 2e0 cits. eeuasee 22 eae ewet eee 7 00 
Pd do; BR. M; CrosssOvidise cc. = cst eas saree ee eee eee 5 00 
Best display of middle wools, not less than ten samples by one exhibitor, 
Thos.A. Moore: oy Dsilantl...<< =... 5 see eee ae ae Lee 7 00 
20 do., D. 6; Kelly, Ypsilanti ..; 22. soos. tee tee ne oe eee sees 5 00 
Bd:d0;. wLoOre Go Kelly. ey psilanti sei once ea eee ee eek Soe eee ee 3 00 
Best display of flax from any county in Michigan, Miss Sarah Barber, Fair- He 
field .SosS so. sos!--2e5 teases busetbiep Lele ssn Bleak ue ee 5 
Da do., Mrs: A. McClary, Galesburg. . 2202. oes ae eee ee 3 00 
Best display of prepared flax raised by exhibitor, Miss Sarah Barber, 
Mairfield: 2... 5--...0.5.s-5asestet sees ee eee eee eee 5 00 


HARVEY HAYNES, 
A. B. WEST, 
G. W. ARCHER, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 52.—ARTICLES OF LEATHER AND INDIA RUBBER. 


Wadies’ winter boots, D..B. Preeman, wacksone. =-= -225- 5525 5550e- eee eee $1 00 
Wadies’ Summer boots, D. B. Hreeman, Jacksonzs22 222 225 -4scsee ene 1 00 
adies’ shoes, D; 3. Ereeman, Jackson--- = 2-20 ease oe oe aeae Oe ee eee eee 1 00 
Children’s shoes, D2 Bb; Breeman, Jacksons.--2 5422 -- eco a eee ee eee 1 00 
Display of boots and shoes of all kinds, manufactured in Michigan, D. B. 

Hreeman, Jackson. 1 + oo. ose nes tec ne eee aa eee se 10 00 
mine le harnes, J. W. Orr, Jackson... 22. 2. 2 0 oe ae ee 3 00 
Riding bridle and martingale, Fred. White, Jackson......._.----..--...... 2 00 

NON-ENUMERATED. 
Strap track harness, J.) W..Orr; Ja@ksons : twice ieee <3 de eeee eee $1 00 


J. A. GROSVENOR, 
G. F. RANDEL, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 53—ARTICLES OF FURNITURE. 


Best sofa, Meilink, Small &-Co., Toledo,'O.-2222.20 8222s selene ae eee $3 00 

2d do., Meilink, Small &:Co;, Toledo, O2 2.2222 ae boo aes ee ee 3 00 
Hasy. chair, Meilink, Smallid& (Co., Toledo, O. seen ee ee eee 3 00 
Uhpolstered reception chair, Meilink, Small & Co., Toledo, O..--...._._..-_- 3 00 
Center table, Meilink, Small % Co.;Zoledot Os i eee oe eae 3 00 
Set chamber furniture, Meilink, Small & Co., Toledo, O............._.. --- 10 00 
Set dining room chairs, Meilink, Small & Co., Toledo, O.....-.....-.--.--- 3 00 
Extension table, Meilink; Small & Co., Toledo, O...........--.. 22 2-525225 3 00 
Display of furniture of all kinds, Meiiink, Small & Co., Toledo, O._-_..._-- 15 00 
Display of veneers, J. Becker & Son, Detroit........05 ..-5.2-ch.eeecuseeee 5 00 


O. K. OLMSTED, 
WALTER MARTH, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 54—IRON WORK AND ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE WORK. 


Ornamental bracket work, G. W. Hooper, Jackson..............--.-------- $3 00 
Ornamental-yase,'T. L. Amphlett. & on, Tonia... 0... 5.222..<22s2c5ee8 2 00 
Cast dron fence, ixT. Barnum, ‘Detroite cs. ....-..2-. 6... eee 3 00 


Display of iron work, E. T. Barnum, Detroit. 
A. F. CHANDLER, 
A. A. WOOD, 
Viewing Committee. 
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DIVISION L. 
CLASS 56—CLOCKS, JEWELRY, AND PLATED WARE. 


Best exhibition of silver plated ware, J. B. Timberlake, Jackson, diploma 


SRG Ss Bee ete et eerie awccct lect iw! seen ete eee eee $5 00 
Best exhibition of Britannia ware, J. B. Timberlake, Jackson 2 00 


FRANKLIN MILLS, 
JAS. H. JONES, 
Viewing Committee. 
DIVISION M.—PRINTING, PAINTING, AND STATIONERY. 
CLASS 5j7—PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
Best landscape painting in oil of scenery in Michigan, A. J. Brow, Detroit $10 00 


WG GUaapecile eWay DI OURORES o 88 sos es0~ os obo oe ae cee ao ota hen gees 5 00 
Best historical painting in oil by exhibitor, Miss Augusta Bruce, Clinton 5 00 
Composition landscape in oil by exhibitor, Mrs. H. W. Mosher, Albion__. 5 00 
Landscape from nature in oil by exhibitor, Mrs. G. D. Wolcott, Jackson___- 5 00 
Marine scene in oil by exhibitor, Mrs. W. K. Gibson, Jackson..._.....-___- 5 00 

AG do:. Mret bh. Ce browns Jackson: 2 5222S erent ee eel ee 3 00 
Best animal piece from life in oil by exhibitor, Carl Johnson, Jackson. .--- 5 00 

Addon Carle J Ghns Ons daeksO i. sees ae eee ee eo eee eee 3 00 
Best bird piece in oil by exhibitor, Miss Ada Upton, Big Rapids.-....___- 5 00 

Aardos Mrs; hs.C. Brown, JACKSON: -—)— =o.5 eae ee ee eee ee 3 00 
Best fruit piece in oil by exhibitor, Mrs. W. K. Gibson, Jackson.__-_.__-_- 5 00 

od do. Miss Minnie: DePuy, JacksOn... -. -.4-8o-b seule ooo ee fon nese 3 00 
Best flower piece in oil by exhibitor, Miss Ada Uupton, Big Rapids_.__--_- 5 00 

Datdo=-Mrss Woke GIDSON, JACKSON... ee ae eee eet ee 3 00 
Best portrait from life, large size, by exhibitor, A. O. Rivenaugh, Jackson 10 00 

fancy painting in oil by exhibitor, Miss L. 8. Cooley, Jackson..._...--- 3 00 

DOO; NLS aWiselooiGd DEON x ee ACKSO Miia ei oe ee Pe ee ee 2 00 
Best landscape painting in water colors of scenery in Michigan, H. A. Mills, 

PET DLO ne *. 53 PAIS ee a oe od oa Sea at ae ee cee ee 5 00 

2d) do; Miss Mattie Walcott, Jackson’ 2" Ito. ee ee eee 3 00 
Best portrait painting in water colors by exhibitor, H. A. Mills, Albion__- d 00 

historical painting in oil by exhibitor, A. J. Brow, Detroit.._._..____- 10 60 

landscape painting in oil by any person, A. J. Brow, Detroit......._-. 5 00 

AM dO. Saad) vOlOWsDEtTOLG.. 225 ee ects aa eee eee eee en Ee eee eee 3 00 
Best marine painting in oil by any person, A. J. Brow, Detroit...-....._-- 5 00 

ACOs) Ads DLOW PL CULOlt=. Jos et eon Seneca Cee ee eee 3 00 
Best portrait in oil by any person, A. J. Brow, Detroit........-.---------- 5 00 

FORO A Td ME TOW DO CLIOM Se ete pecans oe ae ee 3 00 
Best special subject in oil by any person, A. J. Brow, Detroit.....--...--- 5 00 

AGO. cAs J - BLOW a DCUnOlG. tos. a8 oo ee Se ene eee a eee 3 00 
Best special subject in water colors by any person, A. J. Brow, Detroit---- 3 00 

2d do3 AL Jo Brow, Detroit: > Deane FS TO ee Pe ae 2 00 
Best collection of oil paintings not less than five by a person not a dealer, 

Mitte Meena Oo ACKSON® 3.265321 3b ee ee oa ieee see 5 00 

Oddo: Mirssrlnie. Cooley, JackSOm sf). 5. 5. as acce ces nen ocereeane 3 00 
Best collection of oil paintings by any dealer or association, 25 or more, A. 

Jee BLOW MD ELT OMEN] 22 eo on ea Va see os aa andi ec ot nana eae eee ane 25 00 

2d/'dor, Ws EA oveloy sc) ackson.c'! 322 Pepe awe Re eee es ee yo 10 00 
Best winter piece in oil by exhibitor, Mrs. W. K. Gibson, Jackson_.--.---- 5 00 

2d do:; Miss Mattie W alcett: Jackson): ):523%. MESON ect Sek eee 3 00 
Best pastel painting of face, Bigelow & Weed, Jackson..--..-..-..-------- 3 00 

Ge C05 ks eae OTe aC ineIe os SOEN PE) > ees EO AS kbd F2t Laid 2 00 
Best pastel painting of landscape, Miss Kate Morrel, Jackson..-.-.-------- 3 00 

20 do:, Miss Wate Morrel,: Jaekeon..2 33). 2. J.2Sseste suis 8s o. 86 SUS: 2 00 
Best crayon drawing of face, Mrs. F. Livermore, Jackson.....-.-----.------ 2 00 

crayon drawing of animal, Fred A. Smith, Jackson..._..--.---.--.---- 2 00 

crayon drawing of landscape, Mrs. D. G. Walcott, Jackson._...----.--- 2 00 

collection of photographs by any person, H. A. Steele, Jackson-------- 3 00 

2d do:, Bigelow ar W Ged; d sexes 025: 0 ee ee A ee 2 00 
Best portrait photograph, life size, H. A. Steele, Jackson_-...--.--------- 2 00 

2d doz, ‘Bisedlow ta Weed te aensOne sc. ts seer etl) ot ee eee 1 00 
Best landscape photograph, Bigelow & Weed, Jackson..........----...--- 2 00 
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Best animal photograph, E. L. Lovejoy, Jackson: -......-....3252-.-2-.ce0 $2 00 
pd do. Bigelow'& ‘Weed, wWacksomecsoor ss. soe) A SU te 1 00 
Best portrait ‘photograph colored, i, A. Steele, Jackson... 22222 42.0--.022 2 00 
2d do., Bigelow & Weed, TeGh ec Ae Gel, 3 9, 5s aul 1 00 
Best three cabinet photographs, Hy A. Sbeele, JACKSON... - acth ose ee 2 00 
2d ‘do., Bigelow & Weed, dackson. 2. 65.52.) oe ee eee 1 00 
Best half ‘dozen miniature photographs, Bigelow & Weed, Jackson..._.... 2 00 
Best half-dozen miniature porcelain photographs, Bigelow & Weed, Jackson 2 00 
Bestilndiaink drawing, HA jwoteelewwacksOno.-. ooo scs2 5 ome en a ee 3 00 
Od" dol. H. Ws LOvelOy, aecksOnaeee oko ee ee ee 2 00 
Best display of. pilt, frames, A... Brow, Detroit. «cc casecs 355. cee eee eee 5 00 
2d One E. MOOVE| Os ACKSON Cs eee nn cca keene pa 2 00 
Best display of picture frames,/A. J. Brow, Detroit! 22. 222-5. alee 5 00 
2didoy. Eke MvoOvel Ove acCksOmess2 00a su 5 20 uae gael es nee 2 00 

Best display of decorated porcelain, not less than twenty-five pieces, Mrs. 
OSE AWoodcocksmMeansi ng 58.20 8 ee ee ee 10 00 

Best collection of paintings on slate, not less than five in number, Mrs. G. 
DS WiOlcOttyeacksonee. Su. olka tol Se 25S Dn ae ee oe ee eee ae 5 00 
Best specimen of painting on plaque, Miss Ada Upton, Big Rapids.......- 3 00 
2dido. irs MWe. Gipson, aCKSONL: 540 2.2 cece nee eos Cee eee epee ee 2 00 
Best specimen of painting on ‘slate, Mrs. W. K. Gibson, Jackson._.......... 3 00 
2d do., Mrs. G. D. Walcott, Jackson! 22.6 CM SRO Re rae 1 00 
Best specimen of painting on silk, Mrs. G. D. Walcott, Jackson._.--......- 3 00 
Best specimen of painting on holly, E. L, Lovejoy, Jackson............... 2 00 
Baide. Mrs/-G./D. Walcott, Jackson gioek | ee SU ees ee ee 1 00 
Best specimen of painting on shell, E. L. Lovejoy, Jackson...............- 3 00 
2dido.wMes:GAnOw Walcott Jackson essere sec: oe ee a ee 2 00 
Best specimen of painting on ebonized panel, E. L. Lovejoy, Jackson iat 3 00 
2didos Mrs? We keGiosondacksone asco see. eee ee ee ee 2 00 


NON-ENUMERATED. 


Crayon drawing’ of figure, M. M. Mudge, Belding.....-........._-....2- 2.2 3 00 
Spatrer Work, picuure, mV aul. ACksO NS = oe ee eee eee ioe Cee oe 2 00 
Specimen painting on velvet, Mrs. D. C. Blair, Jackson....--.-..........-.- 3 00 
Display portrait photographs, Mrs. L. Sherwood, Ypsilanti_............-..- 2 00 
Specimen of painting on glass, Michael Murray, Jackson.......-......-.-.- 1 00 
Picture and book display, Rev. Thos. Burpe, Jackson......_..........----- 3 00 
Two penmanship pieces, Msss Kate Lennon, Jackson.........-.-.....-.--- 3 00 


PHILU PARSONS, 
P. HAYDEN, 
1a OM LEWIS, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 58—PRIN'ING AND STATIONERY. 


Best paper made from straw, rags, and other material, and paper for news- 
paper work, W. A. Hammond & Co., Jackson.....:.-.....----...---. Medal. 
PHILO PARSONS, 
P. HAYDEN, 
H...C. LEWIS, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION N.—ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE WORK. 
CLASS 60.—PLAIN NEEDLE AND MACHINE WORK. 


Best specimen of plain needle work, Miss Hattie Emmons, Byron Center-~- $3 00 
Zdido;, M. EH. Bartlett..compking Centers 224 —- 2525 Soccer oe eee 2 00 
Best fine shirt all by hand, Mrs..M. W. Clark, Parma;.f.0. 42sec 2 00 
2d. do., Mrs. W. i. (OverholtsyMiason 0) vires eee a ee eee 1 00 
Best pair of plain handkerchiefs, Miss Hattie Emmons, Byron Center.-...-. 1 00 
Best silk patchwork quilt by hand, Mrs. A. J. Brow, Detroit........-...--. _ 5 00 
20 GOs Miss Nt had, Baker. ACKSOM ste ee ss 2 oy = ee eae a ore re 2 00 
Boe calico patchwork quilt by hand, Mrs. Jas. De Puy, Jackson.-.-_....-.- 2 00 
do., Mrs. A. McClary, Galesburg Beep HG cre ae A a ee 1 00 

plier worsted patchwork quilt by hand, Miss Maggie Keeler, Parma........ 2 00 


20a do;, O. Tompkins, Liberty... 46 aetes oe ays aadews sceewe se Cee eae 1 00 
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Best plain white muslin quilt by hand, Mrs. A. McClary, Galesburg.-.....-. 
Best pair plain sheets by hand, Miss Hattie Emmons, Byron Center....._-- 
Did do.. Wi, Ms WeDStery rag. ese ce. ok tee on ae ee eee ee ee 
Best pair plain pillow eases by hand, Mrs. M. M. Wells, Jackson.-.......-.- 
2d do., Miss Hattie Emmons, Byron Center.-....-.....-.--....-- {eee Be 
Best sample of braiding by hand, Mrs. A. J. Brow, Detroit......-----.-.-- 
Dodedor Mrs) We le Overnolty Mason: 5222-52-20 5255 oo ones see eee eee 
Best specimen of hem stitching, Mrs. Dwight Merriman, Jackson....._.._. 
Dae do:. NETS) OP. WY CIS, SaCRBON eee ome a oe te a nena a en cee eee 
Best plain sewing by machine, Mrs. W. K. Gibson, Jackson..........------ 
Best fine shirt by machine, Miss Hattie Wright, Jackson...........-....-. 


NON-ENUMERATED. 


Pair pillow and shirt shams, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma..--........-.-..---- 
Fine shirt, machine made, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma..........-.----------- 
Pair darned net pillow shams, Hattie Hunt, Jackson...........----------.- 
Paplevcovers Miss uous) Mann ydaCkSONe sae aaa secs ciciae - = sae mtn 
Three pairs pillow shams, Mrs. Louis Mann, Jackson..---...---.--.-------- 
Mouple coverlet. Mre. Olive Driscoll, Jackson .<:2f2 92 = 4 .229..200- -5,4-8-\-<2 


MRS. E. C. BROWN, 


MRS. CHAS. B. WESTON, 


Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 61I~EMBROIDERY AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE WORK. 


Best and largest collection of ornamental needle work or embroidery by 
one: person; Mrs..M. MY Wells rdackson. ©). 252 hola. a ae eee 
Ddido-s Nuss: Nitta: Baker; Jacksoue 4 o-ssie see eee tee poate eee 
Best embroidered infant’s dress, Mrs. C. H. Mitchamere, Jackson_.....----- 
20) dow. MrsCH. Mitchamere; Jackson: 5225-252 -n ee ee cee eee oe 
Best embroidered pillow covers in cotton or linen, G. M. Stanley, Jackson. 
Iq do., Mrs: D.C, Meserole, Jacksow:. => 5—:- 528. se eee eI sn 
Best embroidered infant’s blanket, Mrs. F. R. Draper, Jackson...........-- 
20 do., Mrs. Van. Dering, Sandstone. 23202625 soc sasececie se USAFE Ls Los 
Best embroidered handkerchief in cotton or linen, Mrs. L. Sherwood, Ypsi- 
lantliess255 sss cose er ee ate SER Ra tae peta c sete PeASE) neve TS 0g 0S ue 

Od do., Mrs A.J, Brow, Detroit: iss. 228.2 on Pl PID eee ee 
Best embroidered letters in marking cotton or linen, Mrs. A. J. Brow, 
De trOlt ease No ee ee ee Po eee eee bien beeen ena 

Best embroidered infant’s dress in silk, Miss Etta R. Baker, Jackson.....-- 
Jd: do., Mrs; F.-Ry- Draper, jackson. ..1. P22 eye i he st 2 Bor oes 
Best embroidered ottoman or chair cover in silk, Mrs. D. S. Holcomb, 
JACKSON Me See ares hn es fokies WEL or EL Maan oaminiennise seme imeem see 

Best embroidered piano or table cover, Mrs. W. K. Gibson..-.-....--.----- 
Pardon aes. MW. Clark; Parma.) oo 232s 82a e eke tee ana etee a Be 
Best embroidered ladies’ dress or mantle in silk, Mrs. M. M. Wells, Jackson 
Best specimen chenille embroidery, Miss Stella Reed, Jackson_-..-......-- 
Odido-m Mrs-eWialtersWebbicd acksones sere ese eee ook coke eee ee eos 
Best cut or tufted work, Mrs. J. H. Townley, Tompkins..........--..--.-.- 
Ia dos; Mrs.cA. MeQuillin, Rives Junchiom:-2 2 22) hiss eee ees ee 
Best pair lamp mats in worsted, Mrs. D. C. Blair, Napoleon.....-.-------- 
9d dow Miss Weltie Cu Jenkins: Jackson. 200. poem See es ve 
Embroidered ottoman or chair cover in worsted, Mrs. D. F. Woodcock, 
UTI: MEE Ree bls as Re ees bn Dee ee oe on oe Se ee ieee eee sete 

9d dos MraesO- Bb. Westren; Henrietties2)) assole st) ee ae ee 
Best pair of slippers in silk, Miss Nellie Merriman, Jackson......--------- 
Best sample towel rack, Mrs, D. F. Woodcock, Lansing.....-----..-------- 
2d do., Mrs. M. M. Wells, Jackson. -.-.-- FC OER ie eae le 
Best embroidered foot rest, Mrs. Martin V. True, Jackson._-...----------- 
Best specimen Honiton lace work, Mrs. J. F. Watts, Leslie. ...-...--...---- 
3d do.; Mirss Wialterawemn, acksons-- b 2! okie aren weer ese pmo sen e's s 
Largest and best collection of lace work, Mrs. M. M. Wells, Jackson--.-.--- 
2d do.; Mre.dy a WWacesbenlics ) 2924) ~2. SS Pe ete eee 
Best applique embroidery in silk or velvet, Mrs. D. F. Woodcock, Lansing - 
Best cretonne embroidery, Mrs. E. C. Brown, Jackson.......-.-.----------- 
Best graphic embroidery, Mrs. E. C. Brown, Jackson.........---.--------- 


rbd bo to bo 
So 
(a 


me bo he bo 
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Best crewel embroidery, Miss Carrie Choate, Jackson...__.........-----..- $2 00 
2d do., Mrs, D. F. ‘W oodcotk, Haneine rn oe eee 1 00 
Best embroidered bracket, Mrs. Walter Webb, Jackson...--.-..-.-.-..---- 1 00 
2d do., Miss Nellie Merriman, JSREKSON oe fe ee Ue oe 50 


Best embroidered toilet set, including mat cushion and cover, Miss Louisa 


Mann, JacksOn) <2). 2 Soa scoe eee ee ae in et tee ee ee 3 00 
2d do., Mrs. BP... Hi: Pierce; dacksonet 625 2. oe A ee 2 00 
Best embroidered sofa pillow in worsted, Mrs. F. Livermore, Jackson_.__-- 3 00 
2d do., Mrs.D- RW onto vuamsine- -- 5s ee 2 00 
Best fancy pineushion, Mrs, Mew. Clark, Parma_-..-) 205 - 22.22 eee 1 00 
Addo: MrsoM. MeWelle JackSone 20) Fae coc ener on cet cee ae 50 
Best toilet set in worsted or lace, Mrs. A. J. Brow, Detroit.......__..____. 1 00 
Best macrami work, Miss Nellie C. Jenkins, Jackson..-.._...._-._..- “tarhlhoe 2 00 
2d do., Mrs. Chas. B. Westren; Henrietta... .0_ 328. 225ecn eae eee 1 00 
Best embroidered tidy in silk, Mrs. D. C. Blair, Napoleon......_....-.____- 2 00 
20 d6.,. Mrs... W. Clark, Parmasis¢ 022 6 sea 582 eee ee 1 00 
NON-ENUMERATED. 
Embroidered hose, Miss Etta R. Baker, Jackson_.-.-.-.-.-...-....--..2-.- $1 00 
Specimen of darning, Miss Nellie M. Merriman, Jackson_._.__.........-_.. 1 00 
Scrap bay, Miss Carrie Seliwarz, Adrian ©. 3222002722 eee Joiiatee See : 50 
Display of point lace, Mrs. F. Livermore, Jackson..-.....-.-.-..----....-- 3 00 
Plain sofa pillow, Mrs. Louis Mann, Jackson. cel. iin One ae 50 
Ladies’ embroidered skirt, Mrs. Louis Mann, Jackeon. 222-8. 22S 2 00 
Cotton skirt embroidered, Mrs. M. M. Wells, Jackson..............._...-.- 1 00 
- Embroidered lace tidy, Mrs. Chas. B. Westren, Henrietta._..__.____..._. 2. 50 
Satin and felt embroidered in chenille, Miss Stella A. Reed, Jackson_.____- 1 00 
Cotton embroieery hand work, Mrs. R. C, Warren, Jackson__...-...-...-.- 2 00 
Pair pillow shams, in lace, Mrs. H. Bayliss, Wayne. s26-6-24- ose eee 3 00 
Handkerchief-in Jace: Mins; 7. Bayliss Winyne='=-) sek ae ee eee ae 2 00 
Specimen of embroidery in silk, Mrs. D. C. Meserole, Jackson...-.-....._-- 1 00 
Crewel work, designed and worked by a lady eighty- two years old, Mrs. W. 

K. Gibson, DAGKEOM ss <ieo5 tz ie Ada DLN wgeeeetice. Wake oie Rae 2 00 
Stocking supporter, Mrs. Hobelwip. Jackson... 28 .isice ooh oa Se 1 00 
Ladies’ camp thread-holder, Mrs. S. H. Helwig, Jacksgn.........-..---. .-.- 50 
Two specimens bead work, Mrs. J. F. Watts, Leslie.......-.-.......--..2-- 2 00 
Collection of black point lace, Mrs. M. M. Wells, Jackson........_-.--2.-.... 1 00 
Embroidered chair, Mrs. Nellie Wallace, Jackson._...-..........----.----- 3 00 
Pair worsted pillow shams, Mrs. A. Crittenden, Jackson_...__.-._-.-..__-- +» 50 
Carpet covelet, Mrs. A. Crittenden, Jackson... .22 4141 - 4p -as0e 4) eee 2 00 


MRS. W. H. BROCKWAY, 
MISS VAN ANTWERP, 
MISS L. DART, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 62—CROCHET, KNIT AND FANCY WORK. 


Best gent’s scarf, Mrs. Dwight Merriman, Jackson. .............----2------ $1 00 
Best Afghan robe, Mrs. H.C. Clark, Ann Arbense ae ction 42 co. i eee 5 00 
2d do., Mrs. Walter Webb, Jackson. 2 yh oP guerre sae ge 3 00 
Best child’s Afghan robe, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma...--.-.-................ 2 00 
Best cotton tidy, Mrs, A.J. Brow, Detroit. 53.6.) ob 12-4 ae ee 2 00 
2d do... E.Bartlett., Lompkins; Center. 3... 2b. 3. <5 eee 1 00 
Best worsted tidy, Mrs. M; W. Clark, Parma. 222-63. ccik 22.4 ane see eee 1 00 
2d do., Miss Nellie W. Merriman, Jacksomes.2 2... - so cuscdt qg.3aeeeeee 50 
Best pair crochet toilet mats, Mrs. A. J. Brow, Detroit_..............-..-.-- 2 00 
Best crochet or knit hood, Mrs, Chas. B. Westren, Henrietta.._........_..- 2 00 
2d do., Mrs. D. 5S. Holcomb, JACKSONE foo sa 2k - ened B ate ee Oke. Se eee 1 00 
Best crochet or knit bed spread, Mrs. R. McNaughton, AACKSON wpe Soe 3 00 
2d do., Mrs. G. O. Ladd, NGrreliGe s waste ee 1 00 
Best crochet or knit shawl, "Miss Nellie W. Merriman, Jackson_.......-.--- 3 00 
2d do., Mrs. A. J. Brow, ID Gtr ot: Saree aie. a Sh eee a 1 00 
Best crochet or knit ladies ‘sack, Mrs. ;Ac 2s. Brow, Detroit.....de- se 28. 2020s 2 00 
2d do., Mrs. C. B. Westren, Henrigiiaeies. 0... os alie pe oak eee oe 1 00 
Best crochet or knit infant poots, Miss Carrie Choat, Jackson...........--- 1 00 
Best crochet or knit fancy mittens, Miss Mary Austin, Jacksonewsoocee- cose 2 00 
2d do., Mrs. C. B. Westren, Henrietba 0.0 P: ol en ee eee 1 00 
Best crochet or knit fancy purse, Mrs. Dwight Merriman, Jackson...-.-.-- 1 00 
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mnit bed spread, Mrs.-A.D. Mady.sackson. 5022 22s le stecenues Saco ens $2 00 
Lambrequin in worsted, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma.._._...-.-.---..-------- 1 00 
Crochet hassock, Miss Nellie W. Merriman, Jackson._._......-.------------ 50 
Table spread and bracket, Miss Nellie W. Merriman, Jackson.-.-...._----- 50 
Pair knit fancy infant’s socks, Miss Carrie Choat, Jackson........-....----- 50 
Pair crochet gent’s gloves, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma...........-....-.----- 25 
Pair crochet gent’s gloves, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma.....-..-....-.-------- 25 


MRS. HENRY H. SMITH, 
MRS. G. H. HARTWELL, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 68—HAIR, SHELL, AND WAX WORK. 


Best display of hair work, Miss E. L. Horton, Jackson........--.-....-.-. pc $3 00 
Jdidor Mires Hv Rentchler Anne At bOlse moss ses eee set oe 2 00 
Best display of wax work, R. M. Webster, Armada.......--....-.---..--.-- 3 00 
Best specimen feather fan, Mrs. Dwight Merriman, Jackson.....-...._.---- 1 00 
Best display of wax flowers, Mrs. John Moody, Jackson........--...--.---- 2 00 
AOdOr tt. WEED SEOE AT nai sme eee nc ae cena ce neine ncn la nainiacntele ai 1 00 
Best display of fruitiin wax; Rie Webster, Armada. .....---.--.=------.- 3 00 
Best display artificial flowers in silk, muslin, paper or feathers, Mrs. C. B. 
Wiestrens Henrietta. 222.2522 oss o teers sone eeCemecses sscescbes oases 2 00 
2d do., feather bouquet, M, E. Bartlett, Tompkins Center_...--.-...-.. 1 00 
Best wreath of dried grasses and plants, Nellie C. Jenkins, Jackson__.._--- 2 00 
2drdo: Mrs. Pie Pierce, JacksONne-2 = 45- ssa ee ees eae asa eee aoa 1 00 
Best bouquet of dried grasses and flowers, Mrs. W. K. Gibson, Jackson-.-..- 2 00 
NON-ENUMERATED. 
Hentherawreath. AG ontisie banmassesccse nets soos eee ae ne Samos eecaae eee $2 00 
Gane of cogs, Mrs. W. M, Reasner, Jackson. 2222-222). .5.--s<see0 <6. 2c es 1 00 
IM XAInOLEOs ervienWie Sten Aum a dase see ae see a ater oeean eae ela ae 1 00 
Display of hair jewelry, Mrs. F. Rentchler, Ann Arbor........------------- 1 00 
Artificial flowers in basket, Mrs. F. Rentchler, Ann Arbor_......--.-.------ 1 00 


MRS. HENRY H. SMITH, 
MRS. 8S. H. HARTWELL, 
Viewing Comimitiee. 


DIVISION O.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLASS 64—MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Best specimen of brick, J. W. Penfield, Willoughby, O.........-.----.-.--- $3 00 

Best collection of fire brick, Jackson Fire Clay Co., Jackson.........--.---- 3 00 

Best collection of work in marble, L. D. Vinson & Co., Jackson.....------- 5 00 
NON-ENUMERATED. 

Tapnlartountain: fence, J. Wi. Huller, Jacksons. 24-25-see see soe == =2 eee 2 00 

Vitrified salt-glazed sewer pipe, drain tile and paving brick, Jackson Fire 

CliygCor Jacksons... so2555 252 oS. scam aae ee eb ane See a ose oeeee came sees 15 00 
Display of sewer tile and sewer pipe, Bennet Brick & Tile Co., Jackson-_-- 10 00 
Exhibition of hearse, caskets, and burial robes, Olmstead, Carey & Dele- 

MERTE ya rEGER ESO Ue 2 yes ot eget A oie See oe Stade ere em es Bia 20 00 
Specimen artificial stone, P. Jenkins, Jackson. --...-:..--.--------<-------- 2 00 
Barrel ground pene, Cc. hy Taylor, dacksoWs:* 2. 72-222 a ase ton Ss = 5 00 
Specimen of wood-turned ware, O. W. Bliss, Ionia......-- zee CE ae ee 2 00 
Wroughtiron fenee: hE Barnum, (Detroté.<..\5s- 2225-42222 22-2 8 5 00 

N. BROWN, 


T. DENSMORE, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION P.—CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Specimen of hand sewing, Maggie Trust, age 11, Jackson.......-----.----- $2 00 
Specimen: drawing, Marcie Prosp. dacksop. = .-252252-4.~-=-------2--25--=- 1 00 
petroy. furniture, Magee, Trust AcksOn. 2... ..-Seeesec--)--ce ete ed ne 50 
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Pair plain handkerchiefs, M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins Center..--.-------.-.- 30 50 
Pair pillow cases, by hand, M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins Center-_.--,...-.---- 50 
Plain calico dress, by hand, M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins Center....--.-.-..-- 1 00 
Bui quilt, Sadie Grown, Jackson. pee bee. uscete ek <2 4 eee eee eee 1 00 
Patchwork quilt, Willis Conner, 6 years old, Jackson.........---..---.---- 50 
Bedroom set, Arthur V. Potter, aged 12 years, Jackson.......-...-.-..--.- 2 00 
Panel picture, Cora Bush, Grass Wigke-.- 2... 2c... - Meee ee eee 1 00 
Bandscape picture, Cora Bush, Grass quake... .... 006. 2. 2682-25 euneeeeee ae 50 
Wool patchwork quilt, Carrie Rose, Jackson...--....---.-.------ ees 50 
Patchwork quilt, Irene Allison, age 8 years, Jackson. .....-.-.-.----------- 25 
Patchwork quilt, Irene Allison, age § years, Jackson......-------.--------- 25 
Patchwork quilt, Victor Wilcox Jackson...) 22.922 o0- see eee eee 25 
Specimen scroll sawing. 2. Watts, Leslie. - 25202 2. S cee aen no ee eee 1 00 
Worsted tidy, Hdithwolcomb; sackson!= 2522 oe. jae en eee eee eee 50 
Eoilet. set, Kdith Holcomb, Jackson. <:--2.-2:ee2 2. 62 oe ae 50 
Sampled canned fruit, Ada C. Prescott, Grand Rapids. --.-......----------- 50 
Collection of canned fruits, Ada C. Prescott, Grand Rapids........--.-.--- 50 
Loaf of brown bread, Sadie Brown, Jackson...-.....-------.--------------- 25 


MISS MINNIE H. BROW, 
MRS. MARY W. MERRIMAN, 
Viewing Committee. 


The foregoing list does not include the awards of the Pomological Department; 
this department was under the auspices of the State Horticultural Society, and 
premium checks drawn by their secretary to the amount of $660.50, were paid by this 
society. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 


OFFICERS FOR 1882. 


PRESIDENT—HENRY FRALICK, Grand Rapids. 
TREASURER—A. J. DEAN, Adrian. 
SECRETARY—J. C. STERLING, Monroe. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Terms expire January, 1884. 


ABEL ANGEL, Bradley, Allegan Co. 

D. W. HOWARD, Pentwater, Oceana Co. 

H. O. HANFORD, Plymouth, Wayne Co. 

F. L, REED, Olivet, Eaton Co. 

A. F. WOOD, Mason, Ingham Co. 

F, V. SMITH, Coldwater, Branch Co. 

J.Q. A. BURRINGTON, Tuscola, Tuscola 
Co. 

M. P. ANDERSON, Midland, Midland Co. 

JOHN GILBERT, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw 
Co. 


Terms expire January, 1885. 
J. M. STERLING, Monroe, Monroe Co. 
WM. BALL, Hamburgh, Livingston Co, 
J. L. MITCHELL, Jackson, Jackson Co. 
A. O. HYDE, Marshall, Calhoun Co. 
W. H. COBB, Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co. 
E. W. RISING, Davison Station, Genesee 
Co. 
PHILO PARSONS, Detroit, Wayne Co. 
TI. H. BUTTERFIELD, Jr., Port Huron, 
St. Clair Co. 
JOHN LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co. 


©, A. HARRISON, Paw Paw, Van Buren}| WM, CHAMBERLAIN, Three Oaks, Ber- 


Co. 


rien Co. 


EX-PRESIDENTS. 


GEO. C. MUNRO, Jonesville, Hillsdale, County. 
M. SHOEMAKER, Jackson, Jackson County. 
JAMES BAILEY, Birmingham, Oakland County. 
H.G. WELLS, Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 
W.G. BECKWITH, Cassopolis, Cass County. 
W.J. BAXTER, Jonesville, Hillsdale County. 
GEO. W. GRIGGS, Grand Rapids, Kent County. 
CHARLES KIPP, St. Johns, Clinton County. 

E. O. HUMPHREY, Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 
W.L. WEBBER, East Saginaw, Saginaw County. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, Romeo, Macomb County. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE—WM. COBB, Kalamazoo; A. O. HYDE, Marshall; F. V. 
SMITH, Coldwater. 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE—J. M. STERLING, Monroe; W. L. WEBBER, 
East Saginaw; W. J. BAXTER, Jonesville. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE—WmM. BALL, Hamburgh; E. W. RISING, Davison Sta- 
tion; M. P. ANDERSON, Midland. 

COMMITTEE ON PREMIUMS—Wm. BALL, Hamburgh; Wm. CHAMBERLAIN, Three 
Oaks; I. H. BUTTERFIELD, Jr., Port Huron; JOHN LESSITER, Jersey; H. O- 
HANFORD,' Plymouth; A. F. WOOD, Mason; W. H.COBB, Kalamazoo. 

COMMITTEE ON RuLES—C. A. HARRISON, Paw Paw; J. Q. A. BURRINGTON, 
Tuscola; GEO. W. PHILLIPS, Romeo; J. M. STERLING, Monroe; a. F. WOOD, 
Mason. 

COMMITTEE ON RECEPTION—PHILO PARSONS, Detroit; M. SHORMAKER, Jack- 
son; W. G. BECKWITH, Cassopolis. 

COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMME—F. V. SMITH, Coldwater; A. O. HYDE, Marshall; 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, Romeo. 

COMMITTEE ON PrintInGc—A. J. DEAN, Adrian; J.C. STERLING, Monroe; JOHN 
LESSITER, Jersey. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT—E. O. HUMPHREY. 

CHIEF MARSHAL—A. O. HYDE. 


EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cattle—I. H. Butterfield, Jr. Manufacturers—A. F. Wood. 
Horses—F. V. Smith and Geo. W. Phil-| Agricultural—J. L. Mitchell. 
lips. Machinery—Wm., Chamberlain. 
Sheep—D. W. Howard. Farm Implements—H. O. Hanford and Abel 
Swine—John Lessiter. Angel. 
Poultry—J. Q. A. Burrington. Dairy—¥. L. Reed. 
Miscellaneous—Wm. Chamberlain. Vehicles—John Gilbert. 
Fine Arts—C. A. Harrison and Philo Par-| Bees, Honey, etc.—W. J. Baxter. 
sons. Forage—E. W. Rising. 
Music—M. P. Anderson. Police—J. M. Sterling and Wm. Ball. 
Children’s Department and Needle Work.— | Gates and Gate Keepers--Wm. Ball and J. 
Miss Minnie Brow. M. Sterling. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 1882. 


LANSING MEETING. 


June 11th, 1882. 


The Executive Committee met pursuant to a resolution adopted at its 
annual winter meeting, and was called to order by President Fralick. 

Upon the call of the roll the following members answered to their names: 
President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. J. M. Sterling, E. W. Rising, {H.. 


Hupson House, LANSING, t 
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O. Hanford, John Lessiter, Wm. H. Cobb, J. L. Mitchell, A. O. Hyde, F. 
L. Reed, F. V. Smith, J. Q. A. Burrington, A. F. Wood, Wm. Chamberlain, 
Philo Parsons, D. W. Howard, C. A. Harrison, I. H. Butterfield, Jr., John 
Gilbert, M. P. Anderson, and the Secretary. Mr. J. M. Sterling, Chairman 
of the Transportation Committee, reported for that committce that arrange- 
ments for the transportation of stock and articles for exhibition at the State 
Fair were completed; that all railroads in the State save the L. 8S. & M.S., 
and the Canada Southern, will carry freight free, and that passengers will be 
carried to Jackson and return during the fair, on all roads, for the price of a 
single fare. Mr. Dean, Chairman of the Committee on Printing, reported 
five thousand copies of the premium list printed and in the binder’s hands, 
and that they would be ready for distribution in a few days. 

Chairman Gilbert of the Business Committee reported showing the condi- 
tion of the property of the Society on the Detroit Fair Grounds, and stated 
that the committee had rented the ground occupied by the Society’s buildings 
for another year. 

Mr. Gilbert then requested the superintendents present who wished for addi- 
tional stalls, or buildings in their departments, to make known their wants. 

Remarks were made by most of the superintendents relative to the probable 
requirements of their respective departments. 

President Abbot invited the committee to visit the Agricultural College and 
take dinner with the Faculty. 

Mr. Hyde moved, and it was supported by Mr. Parsons, that the invitation 
be accepted with thanks, and that the committee start for the college at 12 
o’clock noon, to-morrow. 

It was moved to amend by inserting 7 o’clock, A. M., in place of 12 o’clock 
noon. The amendment was accepted and the motion as amended adopted. 

The President then appointed as a special committee to examine into the 
management of the College and College Farm, and to make a report to this 
Board, Messrs. Parsons, Butterfield and Reed. 

Mr. Chamberlain stated that Mr. Hewitt. the gentlemen in charge of 
‘** Michigan Crop Reports’’ wished the Society to furnish a complimentary 
ticket to the State Fair for each of the ‘‘ Michigan Crop Report ’’ correspond- 
ents, of which there is one in each township. 

On motion the matter was tabled. 

On motion the committee adjourned to meet Thursday, A. M., at 11:30 
o clock. 


The President called the Board to order as per adjournment. There being 
no business on hand, the meeting was adjourned sine die. 
} J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 
HENRY FRALICK, President. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL FAIR, HELD 
AT JACKSON, SEPTEMBER 18rx TO 22p, 1882. 


FIRST DAY. 


HisBarD House, JACKSON, 
Monday Evening, Sept. 18th, 1882. 

Executive Committee met and was called to order at 8 o’clock P. M., by 
President Fralick. 

Roll called. 

Present, President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Han- 
ford, Ball, Cobb, Lessiter, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Mitchell, Burrington, Wood, 
Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Gilbert, Ander- 
son, Baxter, and the Secretary. 

The committee appointed to investigate late entries reported in favor of 
accepting the entries of Messrs. S. A. Grow of Greenville, H. H. Tucker, 
Concord, Frank Noble, Grand Rapids, and E. Driggs, Palmyra. 

The yeas and nays were called for and the report adopted by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Hanford, Cobb, Burrington, Reed, Smith, Wood, Chamber- 
lain, Parsons, Gilbert, Harrison, Anderson, Baxter, President, and Treas- 
urer—14, 

Nays—Mesars. Sterling, Rising, Ball, Lessiter, Hyde, Angel, Howard, and 
Butterfield—8. 

It was then voted to proceed to the election of three inspectors of election. 
The following named gentlemen were duly chosen as such inspectors: Messrs. 
M. Dorrell, Jackson, A. Wheeler, Adrian, and Judge Mells, Paw Paw. 

Mr. Ball moved that exhibitors be allowed to enter and show stock in classes 
above their ages, if they so desire. The motion was lost. 

Mr. Smith moved and it was supported that the entries of Messrs. A. L. 
Smith, and L. Dean, of Gerard, be accepted. After a lengthy discussion on 
the question, Mr. Smith withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Baxter moved tne reconsideration of the vote adopting the report of 
the Committee on Late Entries. The motion prevailed. 

Leave being granted, Mr. Dean, chairman of the committee, withdrew the 
report. Mr. Rising moved that the rules governing entries be strictly 
adhered to. 

Mr. Ball offered as a substitute that the gentlemen whose entries were 
received after the time named for entries to close be allowed to exhibit their 
stock, and to have all the privileges of other exhibitors, except the right to 
compete for premiums, and that the rules be strictiy adhered to. After some 
debate, Mr. Ball’s motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Rising then withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Baxter moved that the rules be construed as follows: That all entries 
shall be in the hands of the secretary on or before the time named for entries 
to close. 

Mr. Baxter withdrew his motion. 
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Mr. Cobb moved, and it was supported, that the rules be so construed that 
all entries received bearing date not later than the day following the date for 
entries to close be accepted. 

The motion was tabled. 

Mr. Chamberlain moved that the construction of the rules governing entries 
for this exhibition be as follows: ‘That all entries bearing date of day entries 
are adyertised to close, and postmarked not later than the day after, be 
accepted. 

Mr. Harrison moved as an amendment that all entries dated not later 
than the 12th and postmarked not later than the day following be accepted. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s motion was then adopted. 

A communication from Mr. Henry Haynes, protesting against horses being 
entered in more than one class, was read, and on motion referred to Superin- 
tendent Cobb. 

The Committee on Late Entries asked to be discharged. The request was 
granted. 

On motion the meeting was adjourned. 

J. CO. STERLING, Secretary. 


SECOND DAY. 


JACKSON, Tuesday Evening, September 19th, 1882. 


Meeting called to order at 8 o’clock P. M., in the Hibbard House parlors. 

President Fralick in the chair. 

Roll called and the following members of the committee were present: 
President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Ball, 
Lessiter, Cobb, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Wood, Chamberlain, Angel, Harrison, 
Butterfield, Gilbert, Baxter, and the Secretary. 

Minutes of Monday evening’s meeting read and approved. 

Reports of superintendents called for. Reports all favorable. 

A communication from Mr. David Clark, of Lapeer, making affidavit that 
his entries were mailed on the 12th inst., was received, and on motion tabled. 

Mr. Gilbert presented a telegraph from Mr. B. F. Joslin, of Ypsilanti, offer- 
ing to make a balloon ascension from the fair grounds, 

The matter was, on motion, referred to the Business Committee with power. 

On motion the meeting was adjourned. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


THIRD DAY. 


JACKSON, Wednesday Evening, September 20th, 1882. 


The Executive Committee met in the Hibbard House parlors at 8 o'clock 
P. M., President Fralick presiding. 

Roll called: Present, President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, 
Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Parsons, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Bur- 
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rington, Wood, Chamberlain, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Smith, 
Gilbert, Baxter, Phillips, and the Secretary. 

Minutes of Tuesday’s meeting read and approved. 

The report of Miss Minnie H. Brow, Superintendent of Division Q, Chil- 
dren’s Department, was read, showing total awards in that department $11.75. 
Report accepted and adopted. 

Chairman Gilbert from the Business Committee, reported in relation to the 
communication from Mr. Joslin, referred to that Committee, that the Com- 
mittee were not in favor of having a balloon ascension, and had so decided. 

Mr. Joslin was introduced and addressed the meeting, giving terms, etc. 

It was moved and supported that the report of the committee be accepted, 
and the action of the committee be sustained. Carried. 

Mr. Parsons moved that a committee of three be appointed to investigate 
the propriety of selling the government bonds, now in the hands of the Treas- 
urer, and investing the proceeds in other sureties. Carried. 

Mr. Mitchell moved to reconsider the vote. The motion prevailed and the 
yeas and nays called on the original motion, which was lost by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Hanford, Reed, Mitchell, Hyde, Smith, Chamberlain, Parsons, 
Angel and President—9. 

Nays—Sterling, Rising, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Burrington, Wood, Harrison, 
Howard, Butterfield, Gilbert, Baxter, Phillips, Treasurer, and Secretary—195. 

On motion the communication from Mr. David Clark was taken from the 
table. 

Mr. Clark was called and stated that his entries were mailed at Lapeer on 
the 12th inst., as stated in his affidavit. 

Mr. Ball moved that Mr. Clark’s entries be accepted. The motion was sup- 
ported. 

Mr. Baxter moved as an amendment that Mr. Clark’s entries be accepted if 
by a microscopic observation the postmark cannot be determined. 

The amendment was adopted. 

A communication from Mr. EH. A. Collins, protesting against a pair of 
matched carriage horses, entered in class 18, was read, and on motion referred 
to Superintendent Cobb. 

Judge Marston was invited to address the meeting. The invitation was 
accepted, and upon motion a vote of thanks was tendered to the Judge for 
his able remarks. 

Meeting adjourned. - 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


FOURTH DAY. 


HissparD HovusE, JACKSON, 
Thursday Evening, Sept. 21, 1882. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee called to order at 8 o’clock P. M. 

President Fralick in the chair. 

Roll called. 

Present—President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Han- 
ford, Lessiter, Hyde, Cobb, Mitchell, Howard, Angel, Reed, Wood, Smith, 
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Burrington, Gilbert, Harrison, Ball, Parsons, Butterfield, Baxter, Chamber- 
lain, Phillips, and the Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Baxter the reading of minutes was dispensed with. 

Moved and supported that the Upton Manufacturing Company be allowed 
to remove their goods from the fair grounds to-morrow morning, under the 
directions of the superintendents in charge. Carried. On motion Messrs. 
Scarff, Pinney, and Langworthy, were given permission to take their cattle 
from the grounds before 4 o’clock, under the directions of Superintendent 
Butterfield. 

Superintendent Cobb reported in relation to the protest against a span of 
matched carriage horses, referred to him at last evening’s meeting, that he 
had measured the horses and found them to measure less than sixteen hands, 
and therefore recommended that the protest be not sustained. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Superintendent Howard reported for Division C, that the Viewing Commit- 
tees had completed their work and had awarded cash premiums to the amount 
of $1,152.00. The Prairie Farmer special premium was awarded to Mr. Wm. 
Ball. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Superintendent Lessiter reported for Division D: Viewing Committee’s 
work completed, they having awarded $656.00 in premiums, 

Report accepted and adopted. 

The report of Mr. 8. W. Curtis, acting Superintendent of Division E, was 
read by the Secretary. The awards amounted to $316.00; $31.00 of this 
amount was for discretionary premiums. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Superintendent of Division K, reported for his depart- 
ment: Total cash awards, $13.00. Medals, three. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

Miss Brow, Superintendent of Division O, reported premiums on enumer- 
ated articles awarded by Viewing Committee in this department, as $219.50 in 
gash, and one diploma. Premiums recommended on non-enumerated articles 
amount to $23.75. ‘Total cash premiums, $243.20. 

Report with recommendations accepted and adopted. 

Treasurer Dean reported total gate receipts to date as $16,422.75. 

Superintendents Harrison and Parsons reported regular premiums awarded 
in Division N, as $296.00, and recommended discretionary premiums amount- 
ing to $5.00. 

Report with recommendations of superintendents accepted and adopted. 

A protest against the award of the Viewing Committee on Farm Wagons 
made by the Austin, Tomlinson, and Webster Manufacturing Company, was 
read. After some discussion, the matter was, on motion of Mr. Cobb, referred 
to a committee of three to take evidence in the case and report at the winter 
meeting. 

The President appointed as such committee Messrs. Cobb, Ball, and Gilbert. 

A protest from Mr. Peas against Mr. Osborne’s entries in classes 14 and 19 
was read, and on motion tabled. 

Mr, Gilbert, from the committee appointed at last winter meeting to receive 
propositions for permanent location of fair, reported that a proposition had 
been secured from citizens of Kalamazoo, and he introduced General Stock- 
bridge, who addressed the committee on the subject and tendered the society 
the use of the Kalamazoo fair grounds for one or a term of years. 
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On motion the committee were continued and requested to report in full at~ 
next winter meeting. 

Mr. Burrington, Superintendent of Division I, called the attention of the 
committee to the fact that a premium was offered in that department for a 
‘Display of Vehicles,’’? which required carriages and buggies to compete 
against farm wagons, etc. Superintendent Burrington recommended that the 
premium be divided, and a premium of one-half the amount be offered for 
display of wagons, and one-half for display of carriages and buggies. 

It was moved and supported that Superintendent Burrington be granted the 
privilege of dividing the premium on display of vehicles, as suggested by him, 
if the competitors are agreed to it. Carried. 

The report of the Inspectors of Election was read as follows: 

The whole number of votes cast for officers and Executive Committee of 
the Michigan State Agricultural Society was seventy-eight, and they were cast 
as follows: 


FOR PRESIDENT. 

Henry. Fralick, Grand. Rapids, received_... -.-=----<-0-<----.-o=ces-=s55— =e 78 
FOR SECRETARY. 

Joe.O- sterling. Monroe, recelved=-so--- 45. eee ee elma eee 78 


FOR TREASURER. 


Ay J. Dean, Adpian, received.;..-2.422.53-h-463i605 eee ee eee aus 78 
FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. M. Sterling, Monroe, received.....-.- yA eee eee 78 
Wm. Ball, Hamburgh, received..._....-- iokieden seael Sie i de 78 
John Is, Mitchell, Jackson, received s).2 25222 <4 Sens oe) 26252 oes eee 56 
A, O; Hyde, Marshall, received. i. -2222 2. 2222s505 64-0 ~ encase sheer as 
W..H.. Cobb, Kalamazoo, received... 2-0). 4S 2 eee ee 78 
BH: Wi. Rising, Davison Station, received) 3522-24 28) a seers ee ee ee 78 
Philo}Parsons: Detroit, received 2c. 2 ).2 see Se ee ee eee 78 
DPHsButterfield: Jr. Port Huron, received: -.-¢¢ 202-45) eee 56 
John ‘Lessiter, Jersey, received... 22-1. .222-- 2.225.425 4206255- eee 78 
Wan. Chamberlain, Three’ Oaks: received j2--- 2-2 222 een eee 78 
i. H. Butterfield, Jr., Port Huron, received 2222222) 2s ee 22 
CG. M. Fellows, Manchester, received ...: $2. 242026 326-46 40 oe eee ee 21 


We hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct return of the votes cast at the 
election of officers of the Michigan State Agricultural Society at the annual election 
held at the Annual Fair, held at Jackson, September 21st, 1882. 

(Signed), HENRY FRALICK, 
President. 
M. DORRELL, 
ADOLF WHEELER, 
CHAS. B. WESTREN, 
Judges of Election. 


The report was adopted, and the officers and first ten executive committee- 
men named were declared elected. 


On motion the committee adjourned. 
J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 
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FIFTH DAY. 


H1IBBARD HovusE, JACKSON, 
Friday Evening, Sept. 22, 1882. 


The Executive committeee met at 8 o’clock P. M. 

President Fralick in the chair. 

Roll called. Present—President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, 
Risiug, Hanford, Cobb, Ball, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Burrington, Wood, Smith, 
Chamberlain, Harrison, Butterfield, Gilbert, Anderson, Baxter, Phillips, and 
the Secretary. 

Treasurer Dean reported gate receipts as follows: 


MERE MELE NPS ast epee nes a Nase ee a ee ee ee nee eee an Dao Ln Se a eee $88 00 
PUGS BY ees ne oe he oe a aoe ae ee ee nee ee ee oe ey SO SM 533 75 
WWiediesdaye a: se rtee ness cars, “ip eers chee EPs ante fen a oye FF cs 3,451 25 
PR MAEROREY ase a as ons See ee Oe oe eee aes ae Be Ue 10,349 75 
LISTS 056 Sie eed So a aces PRE ROAR EE yet SS ot = bt Steed Ay aNd Needs aman 2,041 75 

PGP C Stee S555 ati S it Eades 2 Sd eee ee ee ee ste ey, SE $18,464 50 


Mr. Ball was excused from further attendance at this meeting. 

Mr. Baxter offered the following, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society, representing the agricultural, mechanical, and manufacturing interests of 
the State, fully recognize and appreciate the extended special provisions made to 
accommodate officers, members, and exhibitors of this Society, by the several rail- 
road companies of the State, at the fair of 1882. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this committee are especially due to General Manager 
Ledyard, Assistant General Manager Brown, Superintendent Bush, and Agent Rich- 
ardson, for courtesies extended, and their untiring personal attention and efforts to 
facilitate the reception and removal of animals and articles exhibited, to the great 
relief of executive officers and the general satisfaction of exhibitors. 

Superintendent Butterfield reported for Division A: Total awards of View- 
ing Committees, $2,899.50. The Superintendent further reported, recom- 
mending a special premium of $25.00 on a herd of Guernsey cattle, exhibited 
by Mr. C. H. Gibbs, of Pontiac, Mich. 

Report with recommendation adopted. 

A protest made by John Salsbury, M. C. Kellog, and O. L. Alger, against 
Mr. H. R. Baker’s team of driving horses, entered in Class 16, was read, and 
on motion referred to Superintendent Cobb. 

A protest against Mr. Ray Warner’sentry in Class 14, made by John Powers, 
was read. 

Moved and supported that the matter be referred to Superintendent Cobb. 
Carried. 

Superintendent Anderson reported one premium of $10.00 awarded in his 
department, Division M. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Superintendent Smith reported for Division L, showing $211.00 regular 
premiums awarded in that department, and recommending discretionary pre- 
miums, amounting to $10.00. 

Report accepted and adopted with recommendations. 

Superintendent Mitchell reported for Division F: Total awards $373.00. 
No discretionary premiums, 

Report adopted. 

Superintendent Reed reported for Division @: Regular premiums awarded 
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amounting to $196.00. Discretionary premiums recommended, $5.00. Total, 
$201.00. 

Report with recommendations adopted. 

Mr. Burrington, Superintendent of Division J, reported that the premium 
on Display of Vehicles had been divided, and one-half the amount awarded on 
Display of Carriages, and one-half on Display of Farm Wagons. Total pre- 
miums awarded in the department, $203.00. Of this amount $56.00 is for 
discretionary premiums recommended by the Viewing Committee, and con- 
curred in by the Superintendent. 

Report with recommendations accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Cobb, Superintendent of Division B, reported total awards, in that 
department, $2,689.00. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Superintendent Baxter, of Division H, reported total premiums awarded in 
that department as $92.00. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Wood, Superintendent of Division P., reported premiums awarded on 
enumerated articles in that department as $26.00, and recommended discre- 
tionary premiums amounting to $15.00 in cash and two diplomas. 

The report with recommendations was adopted. 

Mr. Rising, Superintendent of Forage, reported the amount expended for 
hay and straw as $1,032.13. 

The Secretary read a communication from Mr. Henry Haynes, asking the 
Society to award him the Free Scholarship offered to them by the ‘‘ American 
Veterinary College of New York.’ 

On motion the application was referred to the President with power to 
appoint. 

Meeting adjourned. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT THE 
ANNUAL WINTER MEETING. 


FIRST DAY. 


Detroit, January 8, 1888. 


The regular annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society opened in the parlors of the Michigan Exchange 
this evening, President Hon. Henry Fralick in the chair. 

The roll was called and the following members answered to their names: 

President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Ball, Lessiter, 
Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Smith, Burrington, Wood, Chamberlain, Parsons, 
Angel, Howard, Butterfield, Baxter, and the Secretary. 

President Fralick read his annual address, as follows: 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT FRALICK. 


Gentlemen of the Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


For this second mark of your confidence in my re-election as your President for 
another year, permit me to thank you. The best efforts of my head and heart are 
enlisted in the permanent success of this society, and to that end am ready with you 
to review the past and plan, revise and arrange, according to the best of our ability, 
for the future. 

These meetings to me have become occasions of great pleasure, and I feel cunfident 
to most, if not all of you, as well as useful and profitable, if not indispensable, to the 
continued success of thissociety. Whether as asociety or individual’s progress, it is 
wise occasionally to review the past, to pause, well consider, and generalize our facts 
and position, to note well the stand-point at which we have arrived, aud from the 
store-house of past experience, draw just conclusions for action for the future. 

Agriculture and its kindred arts are the real foundation of all human progress ; 
without they prosper, neither national nor individual advancement can be made, or 
even the present status maintained. 

Of the causes that in all countries and ages have given prominence to agriculture 
over all other pursuits, I need not remind this committee or society. It feeds, it 
clothes us; it supplies our daily wants; it is the foundation of the pursuits, usages, 
and benefits of civilization. Even among the most barbarous tribes, a mode of agri- 
culture is practiced, and in proportion as man depends less upon the spontaneous 
products of the earth, and earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, just that measure 
is his nature exalted, and he becomes distinguished for intelligence, for social and 
material strength and progress, for commercial enterprise, for manufactures and 
arts, for respect to laws and religion. The primal curse is thus made a universal 
blessing. 

Not only is agriculture the earliest of all arts, but we have abundant evidence that 
many ancient people were skillful husbandmen. The flocks and herds, the stores of 
fruit and grain, constituted the wealth and pride of eastern nations long before the 
polished eras of the Greeks and the Romans, and some of the most illustrious men 
among all nations have been tillers of the soil with their own hands. 

But this art has been not only the precursor, but the sharer in the improvements 
of the age, and while other arts have been lost, there is no reason to suppose that 
agriculture has ever, for any length of time, retrograded, though its progress has 
often been slow, and insome respects it is even yet not materially in advance of the 
most enlightened nations of antiquity. 

Many of the rules laid down by the best Roman and Greek writers for the proper 
cultivation of the soll, and the management of flocks and herds, are as judicious and 
founded on as practical a conception of the fundamental laws of nature as modern 
times afford. 

But that which distinguishes modern above ancient agriculture, arises from the 
advance made in the science of chemistry, geology, meteorology and mathematics, 
all of which have an intimate relation with the operations of agriculture, and where 
these are best understood and applied, agriculture is in its most flourishing state. 
In Europe, science has to be purchased at a high price, which but few comparatively 
can command, but to the great honor and advantage of Michigan, its school system, 
from the Primaries up to the University, is free to all, so that the poorest may reap 
as well as the rich, and we claim is not excelled in their proficiency in any of the 
States, and equally by few; and I feel confident that in the means of education for 
the promotion and improvement of agriculture and its kindred arts, from the Agri- 
cultural College, the State Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, and the various 
district and county societies, farmers’ institutes, stock feeders’ associations, State 
and local granges, our State will take rank with the best. 

Let us then bestow upon the youth of our State the inestimable advantage of a 
thorough course of agricultural education. Let us teach them to view the occupa- 
tion of their fathers not as a mere wearying, bodily labor, but as enlivened by the 
light of science, and worthy of the highest exertions of the most intellectual minds. 
In recommending the pursuit of agriculture toa wealth-seeking community like ours, 
the inquiry will at once be suggested, whether the profits of farming are sufficient to 
justify men of highly educated minds in adopting it as the business of their lives. 
I allude to the pecuniary profits alone, for it would be easy to show how many 
ulterior considerations, such as health and the better enjoyment of it, and the free- 
dom from mental disquietude, constitute inducements of the strongest character. 
One thing is here especially to be noticed, that though the profits of farming, upon 
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the capital invested, as compared with those looked for but rarely received by mer- 
eantile men, are confessedly small, yet the investment is,in at least nine cases out of 
ten, more safe and the returns more regular. Land is not fugitive property, it will 
neither run away nor burn up. 

It is also observable that in all well managed farms, the land upon which the care 
and labor of the farmer are bestowed, is by the continued new investment made in 
improvements, constantly increasing in value; and many farmers of limited knowl- 
edge, who have struggled for years with small crops and low prices, at last find 
themselves comparatively rich, simply from the enhanced value of their farms. Com- 
pare the country through, we find no class in the community better off, with more 
of the real solid comforts, and even the better kinds of luxuries, than the farmers, 
and where science and skill are understood and applied, they never fail, either in the 
old States or the new, to become comparatively wealthy, while the proportion who 
become and remain so in commerce or by professional labor, is invariably small. 

With a ciimate and soil suited to every variety of product that a civilized people 
require; with cheap lands, light taxes, free and good schools, just and wise laws, a 
healthy, intelligent, and moral people—what more is necessary to constitute this the 
most favored agricultural community on earth? 

Nothing more than to avail ourselves of the benefits of science, and to establish 
and maintain those institutions whose oject is to diffuse a correct knowledge of the 
laws of nature—the statutes by which God governs the earth. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The business of manufacturing is one of the kindred arts of agriculture (and 
although ours is a comparatively new State) it has already become a very important 
element in our prosperity, and is rapidly increasing and extending its productions, 
and is entitled to, and should have, every encouragement that this Society can prop- 
erly give. 

A gto share of the present productions of our factories is composed principally 
of wood, in which our State now abounds; but still it is not inexhaustible, like our 
coal, iron, copper, gypsum, and salt, and it, therefore, augurs well for the future of 
our State that our manufacturers are rapidly extending their business to all branches, 
and especially to all those based mainly on iron and copper, of which our State pro- 
duces not only the best quality of both, but the supply is without limit as to time 
or quantity. 


MACHINERY. 


The exhibition of machinery has fallen off materially at our fair for the last three 
years, which is a matter of regret, as the home production of all kinds of machinery 
used in the State is important. As our manufactures multiply and expand, the 
demand for first-class machinery will increase. We have plenty of all kinds of mater- 
ials necessary, and we certainly have the skilled workmen to manufacture it. This 
subject should have a careful consideration, and, if possible, adopt some method to 
induce the production of all, or nearly all the machinery required in the State by our 
own manufacturers, thereby not only saving a large amount of money annually to 
our own citizens, which now goes out of the State, bnt foster and promote the educa- 
tion of our own people in this important and indispensable branch of industry. 


NORTHERN EXHIBIT. 


There has been no exhibition at our last two fairs, of what is understood as the 
“Northern Exhibit,” as such; the two preceding years to that they made a very fine 
and interesting exhibition, largely of their soil productions. It very naturally 
attracted a good deal of attention, and elicited much inquiry, and undoubtedly was 
one of the causes of the rapid advance that has been made in the sale of lands, and 
the many improvements in the Upper Peninsula, and the northern part of the Lower 
Peninsula, in the last four years. 

I think the subject an important one, and that a liberal policy extended to that 
part of the State by our Society would be wise, just and remunerating, and recom- 
mend that the subject be referred to a special committee. 


FINE ARTS. 


The display in this branch of our exhibition last fall, was very good. I would 
recommend that the most liberal encouragement, consistent with the means of the 
society, be given to this department. A large and well selected display of good 
paintings, engravings, and chromos (to which I would also add plants and flowers), 
add largely to the attractions of our fair. They are highly appreciated by the best 
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educated and most cultured of our visitors, and an efficient means of a desirable edu- 
cation to the eye, improves the taste, refines the mind, and thereby has not only a 
pleasing, but beneficial effect on all classes. 


NEEDLE AND FANCY WORK. 


This has been a very interesting and attractive exhibition for the last five years at 
our fair, and especially largely increased in the last two years, not only in quantity 
and quality of the exhibit, but also in its attraction under the efficient management 
of its present superintendent. It has been a very desirable department for our lady 
visitors to spend an hour or two daily. I trust its advancement will continue. 

The Children’s Department, also under the same supervision, has become not only 
very attractive, but also very instructive to the children and youth visiting the fair. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


This part of our work is of very great importance, as on its liberal, well consid- 
ered, and properly adjusted premiums much of the permanent success of this society, 
and its benefits to the public, depends. I recommend a careful review of the whole 
list. Some changes undoubtedly are proper and necessary. In my judgment, the 
premiums should be materially increased on all the important cereals, grasses, dairy 
products, and wools, of the most desirable kinds, as they are all valuable products of 
the State, and our premiums on them heretofore, have not been sufficient induce- 
ments to encourage their production and exhibition in that quantity and quality 
that their importance demands. The business and aim of this society, is to foster 
and encourage all proper and valuable industries of the State, but that must be done 
within our legitimate means, the society must be self-supporting. The premium 
list should be as large as the safe financial point will permit, but must be judiciously 
adapted and wisely discriminating to make successful fairs. 


JUDGES AND AWARDING COMMITTEES. 


Our rules now authorize the superintendents of the various departments to select 
and engage their Awarding Committees preceding the fair. Much of the permanent 
success of the society depends on the ability and impartiality of the judges selected. 
That important duty should be carefully and conscientiously performed, and in 
sufficient time to verify their acceptance of the trust before the commencement of 
the fair. Our rules guard them from all interference in their assigned duties. In 
many divisions they are arduous and require much firmness, experience, time, and 
close attention, but when that duty is faithfully and wisely performed, while some 
of the exhibitors may be a little disappointed in the result, they still will cheerfuliy 
abide such a decision. 


FINANCIAL. 


Our society has been reasonably successful financially, in the past year, as the 
report of the treasurer will show, that after all the expenses, premiums and claims 
of the year have been paid, we have added, including the interest on our invested 
fund, $1,295 to our surplus fund. 

The weather was good, the exhibition large and generally satisfactory to our 
exhibitors and visitors. The receipts were not quite as large as at some of our 
previous fairs, Still they were very good, amounting in the aggregate to the sum 
of $23,453.75. From the apparent number of attendants, I was in hopes the 
amount to be added to the surplus fund would have been larger. I know that our 
Business Committee made every reasonable effort to keep the expenses as low as 
possible, and still have all the room and conveniences necessary for our exhibitors 
and patrons, and that the other officers generally, worked to the same end, but still 
the expenses seem larger than they ought to have been. I again recommend that 
each officer in his own department and generally keep their expenses to the lowest 
point possible, and yet provide all the necessary room, convenience and help, to 
accommodate our exhibitors and visitors in all proper ways and means, as that is 
indispensable to a successful fair. The aim of this society is not to see how large a 
sum they can accumulate, but how good and profitable an exhibition for the State 
and the education of its people in the best form and manner of agriculture and its 
kindred arts, they can make from year to year at reasonable charges for admission, 
and still have means sufficient in reserve to guarantee the payment of all claims for 
premiums and expenses in case of one or more unpropitious seasons which may come. 


GENERAL POLICY. 


In my judgment, the best interests of the society are promoted by a liberal policy 
in all our proceedings, not only with our exhibitors, but with our visitors, lessees of 
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grounds, and those renting grounds and privileges from the society. But while this 
is and should be our policy, it is absolutely essential to our success as a society, not 
only financially, but to retain our good name, that our rules must be adhered to in 
all particulars. They do not allow the selling of intoxicating drinks, nor of any 
immoral or improper exhibitions of any kind, nor of any gambling within our gates. 
Eating booths, shows of any kind which the rules permit, not belonging to our 
exhibition, renting grounds and privileges must be made to comply with the rules of 
the society, or vacate the grounds promptly. 

They must be assigned and confined to a space sufficient distance from all our fair 
exhibits, that ample passage way and standing room may and shall at all times be 
maintained for all visitors. 

The crowded state of the grounds at our last fair rendered it almost impossible to 
carry out these rules, and they were undoubtedly somewhat infringed upon, and as a 
result, so far areproach to the suciety; it must not occur again. 


ADMISSION TO THE FAIR. 


The present general system of admission tickets is satisfactory with the exception 
of tickets for the admission of exhibitors and persons renting grounds of the society 
for various purposes, for themselves and their employes. {recommend a change in 
so far that those tickets will be received only at a certain gate or gates set apart for 
the entrance of such persons; and that no persons, employes or others, be admitted 
without tickets after eight o’clock A. M. 


RULES. 


Trecommend that the rules of each division be printed on the back of each entry 
list of said division, in addition to their being printed in the premium list; and that 
marginal notes be printed on all the rules and regulations in the premium list. 


SORGHUM. 


A. few weeks ago, I found the following article in an agricultural paper, viz.: 
‘*'The successful application of the process for making sugar from sorghum, discoy- 
ered by Professors Scoville and Weber, of the Illinois Industrial University, has 
caused great excitement all over the State, and farmers are getting ready to go into 
the sorghum business, which will give them a larger profit to the acre than any other 
product. Of 250 acres, the company which has been using the new process had pro- 
duced 125,000 pounds of sugar and 22,500 gallons of molasses, valued at $19,000, or an 
average of $76 to the acre.” If the sugar and syrup, made from the sorghum as 
above stated, can be manufactured at a reasonable price, with the flavor of good cane 
sugar, it will be a very valuable production to the country, and save millions of dol- 
lars in the way of duties on foreign and the enhanced price for the home production 
of cane sugar to the consumers, of whom avery large majority are poor or of small 
means, and in that sense would be a great benefit to those most needy. I recommend 
a suitable premium be offered for a satisfactory sample or samples of sugar and 
molasses made by said process from sorghum, with aclear and concise statement of 
how it is produced or manufactured. 


FORAGE. 


In the forage department, I recommend the purchase and use of suitable scales for 
weighing the hay and straw furnished exhibitors, and the adoption and carrying out 
the same rule with regard to the distribution of forage as that adopted at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876. The department has become difficult as well as expen- 
Sive to manage under the old system (even with the present able and experienced 
superintendent), and have no doubt the change would accommodate the stock exhibi- 
tors as well, or better, with less trouble to the superintendent, and a large saving of 
expense to the society. 


+ 


BEE CULTURE. 


The Bee Keepers’ Association, at their late meeting in Kalamazoo, resolved to 
make a grand exhibit of honey, its product, at our next State Fair, if a suitable 
building would be provided for them by the society; and have appointed their Secre- 
tary to attend our meeting to make known their wants and necessities. 

They had a good exhibition at our last fair and it attracted considerable atten- 
tion. They ask for larger and better discriminating premiums than last year, with 
privilege of sales under the rules. I recommend the association be generously 
treated and all their reasonable requests granted. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


This society made a large and very satisfactory exhibition at our last fair. Their 
work is of great value to the people of the State and a valuable auxiliary to the 
State Agricultural Society. It has its peculiar work which has been successfully and 
creditably performed. So successful and thorough has been their work that the 
whole State has been greatly benefited in the increased and valuable productions of 
improved fruits, plants and flowers. Their system in disseminating useful informa- 
tion by holding frequent meetings most of the season in different parts of the State, 
in which lectures are delivered and appropriate papers prepared and read by compe- 
tent persons bearing directly on all the important subjects embraced in their organi- 
zation, it thus brings desirable knowledge in its most practical form within reach of 
almost every person interested in horticulture in the State, their work is still mak- 
ing favorable progress. I recommend saidsociety be invited to continue its co-oper- 
pet with us, and that the same sum be appropriated under the rule for their use as 

ast year. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


For the last four years, by the invitation of the State Board of Agriculture ana 
officers of the Agricultural College, this committee have enjoyed the pleasure of 
visiting and examining the college, its school and lecture rooms, classes and manner 
of teaching their pupils, its farm and farm buildings, and valuable, improved stock, 
and the manner of cultivating their land. 

The college is thoroughly practical inits aims and objects, its classes are taught in 
the field as well as in the recitation rooms; no time or attention is given to the 
ancient, but thorough training in the English language and literature is provided 
for and carried out; especial attention is given to the practical sciences and their 
application; the results of the operations of the college are given in the annual 
report of the State Board of Agriculture; much valuable information is imparted 
by the members of the faculty in the form of practical lectures at farmers’ institutes 
and at the meetings of the State Horticultural Society, which is now frequently held 
in all parts of the State, and which in that form have proved of much value to the 
farmers of Michigan. 

I have lately received a cordial invitation from the President of the College and 
the State Board of Agriculture to the Executive Committee and the officers of the 
society to repeat our visit to the college on the second Wednesday of June next. I 
respectfully recommend the invitation be accepted. 


THE FAIR CIRCUIT. 


The arrangement remains the same as last year, the agreement between the several 
Agricultural Societies included in what is styled the * Fair Circuit.” ‘The several 
fairs were held in regular succeeding weeks, commencing at Columbus, August 28, 
then to Cleveland and ‘'oledo, Ohio, then to Jackson, Michigan, then to Indianapolis 
and Waterloo, Indiana. ‘lhe only change made last year was, there was no fair held 
at Cleveland, but a two weeks’ fair at Toledo. 

Representatives from each of said societies attended our last winter meeting and 
gave us much valuable information in reference to their own States, and manner of 
conducting their fairs, ete., and invited our Executive Committee, including the 
officers of the society, to attend their annual fair, and also their winter meeting. A 
committee was appointed from the society to attend the fairs held last fall, who 
undoubtedly will make a full and interesting report, from which this society will 
receive valuable information, and make such recommendations as in their judgment 
may seem proper. 


OFFICERS. 


The officers, superintendents, and committees have, with slight exceptions, per- 
formed their duties faithfully and satisfactorily. ‘The duties of the offices of the 
secretary and treasurer, which are so important to the best interests of the society, 
have been singularly well performed in every way to the credit of themselves and the 
society, as have also the duties of the principal committees. The duties of the chair- 
man of the Business Committee are very important and especially arduous, but they 
have been well and satisfactorily performed, but it takes too much of his time, more 
than the society ought to receive without remuneration, and the only way for us te 
equalize is to take turns at the hard work, as our rules do not allow us to pay money 
for such services. 
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THE LOCATION OF THE NEXT FAIR. 


The location of the next fair is always an important question. ‘The society has a 
large amount invested in buildings, a part of them in Detroit and a part in Jackson. 
If used on the grounds where they are, they can be utilized to good advantage and 
save a large amount of money to the society, but if moved to some other point, they 
of course are largely reduced in value by their taking down and rebuilding, but that 
is one of the unfavorable incidents attaching to our migratory character. I do not 
see how it can be remedied, unless by a permanent location (to which I am opposed), 
but I think it can be largely obviated by making some arrangement whereby we may 
have the necessary permanent buildings to occupy in three or four different localities 
in the State, which may be erected jointly by the State Society and the locality, to 
be occupied by the society for two years in each place. Such an arrangement, wisely 
made and carried out, would, in my judgment, settle the question of locality which is 
always a perplexing one, save a large amount of annual expenditure and trouble to 
the State Society, and also enable each of said localities to erect permanent build- 
ings, and each of the towns would be in competition with the others to have the 
best buildings, not only as a convenience to the State Society, but a pride to the 
locality. 

With such an arrangement the difficult question of the location of the annual fair 
for aterm of years, can be satisfactorily adjusted and settled. With that accom- 
plished, I shall feel that the society has finally solved the problem that has troubled 
them for many years; it will be a great relief to the committee from year to year, 
and I trust a permanent benefit to the society. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I again thank you for your confidence, and respect- 
fully submit the foregoing brief résumé for your consideration. 


On motion of Mr. Baxter, the address was referred to a committee of three 
for subdivison of subjects. 

Messrs. Baxter, Parsons, and Smith were then appointed as such committee. 

The secretary then read his report as follows: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to submit the following report as a statement of 
the transactions of the secretary’s office for the year 1882: 

Three hundred and twenty-one warrants, amounting to $11,579.81, were drawn upon 
the treasurer for the payment of accounts as audited by the Business Committee and 
countersigned by the chairman of that committee. Arecord of the above orders will 
be found in the register of accounts for 1882, and upon the stubs of the orders; 
vouchers corresponding with the orders are on file in the secretary’s office. The 
details of the general expenditures of the society have been classified and arranged 
under the proper heads; the items will be found in the report of the Business 
Committee. 

Four hundred and one checks, amounting to $9,669.50, were issued by the secretary 
and countersigned by the president for premiums awarded at the 34th annual fair. 
Three checks were issued for the payment of premiums awarded at the fair of 1881, 
and amount to $56, making the total amount of premium checks drawn on the 
treasurer during the year $9,725.50. A full and detailed statement giving the num- 
ber of the check, amount, and name of the party to whom issued, will be found in the 
schedule accompanying this report. 

The following table exhibits the amounts offered in each division by the premium 
list of the society, the amount paid in each division, and also a statement of the 
medals and diplomas offered and issued: 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


DIVISION. Offered. Awarded. 
AEE Cattle SU oe Mon CR any SE EEL epee eso) sa $3,921 00 $2,924 50 
‘Bet Horses. 6) 3 ee ME SOG oe Be ea Pk Snare 3,572 00 2,829 00 
C=Sheep sie Pe ek Uw i eae Le ee eee ate © 2 Se 1,184 00 1,152 00 


= Swittell Gs a0 Gigs TEMES Ol Sane pees. >.) ELE 701 00 656 00 
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CASH PREMIUMS .— Continued, 


DIVISION. Offered. Premium. 

i POW G Ai ses dono seco eS etnSo SBS eS eee lee $360 00 $316 00 
H—Hanmrand:- Garden broductel.-.-- 522.5025 2255-2 sae6esee 584 00 467 00 
G—-DainyeanG other Productstcssss52 2-4-2522 4-5 5see cee 231 00 201 00 
ie ECs EL ONE y eels aes oe ee iets nok ates ck 115 00 92 00 
He ahmelnaplementses: = 252 hee a2 42 Se sa asco on hcoeeahll| Seas een c et ole eee eee 
Eien Clesmara ene eee Wr are er actew ate Aes oh eee. fee 215 00 191 00 
eeNiaAChiNGryeeem tas aan ms (eam ee A Dee chee Soe 415 00 13 00 
if—Manutactured Goods: 2e- eee ce csc k ace 222) feces aeons 595 00 221 00 
M—Surgical and Musical Instruments, ete......-....-..----- 104 00 10 00 
NEAT teDepartmenter. 5 access «antec sj catesto a cies 465 00 301 00 
O=OrnamentaleNeedle: Work s22). 4-52 eene oe ease aes oreo 366 50 243 25 
R=—=Miscellancous Articles. = 2 225 ase Seen Se cee os on 113 00 41 00 
Q—Children’s Department............-.--------- 3 UR Ney ele ACE Si RY Leis 
$12,941 50 $9,669 50 

Horticultural Departmentyuas coc sss ae ace eta el 1,362 40 872 50 
FINO Paleo d= se, Sas athe Ss SS oe ee SO See ae $14,303 90} $10,542 00 


The Horticultural Department was under the general supervision of the State 
Horticultural Society, and premium checks for the awards of the department were 
drawn upon Treasurer Dean by the secretary of that society. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


MEDALS. DIPLOMAS. 
DIVISION. Hp a he LS See: 
Offered. Awarded, Offered. Awarded. 
DS ili Gs Sens Re Se eR rk ete Ie ee de. 5 5 
Ke—Machinery. i525 52s csccancesce 9 3 EGTA) |. ee eee 
L—Manufactured Goods_..-...--- a apr en| |e at ee ae i 1 
Me Surorcal Wnstraments, Cb@ia5|eoa-tese ato) eee se Qh RAR pec i yR 
O=hnrsvand: Needles Wor keys ess ee ote ee eee 2 dl 
P—Miscellaneous ..-.....----.-.- ieee ae mae ite £ akg | eee noc ee) 2 
PISO ese ee rg Cede Gael 13 3 16 9 


SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


A silver water pitcher, offered by the Prairie Farmer Publishing Co. in Division 
C, was awarded to Mr. Wm. Ball, of Hamburgh, Mich. 


UNPAID PREMIUMS. 


In Division B, Class 14, a three-year-old gelding exhibited by Mr. Ray Warner, of 
Coldwater, Mich., was awarded a premium of $10. This award was protested and 
the question referred to a committee to be reported at the winter meeting. A pair 
of gents’ driving horses entered by Mr. H.R. Baker, of Jonesville, Mich., was pro- 
tested, the premium being $30. he protest was referred to the same committee. 

The first premium on farm wagon was awarded to the Lansing Wagon Co. This 
award was also protested; the premiums were, Ist $10, 2d $5. The matter was 
referred to a committee to take evidence and report to the Executive Committee at 
its annual meeting. 

The total amount of premiums protested is $55. 

The following is a list of entries in each class and division: 
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DIVISION A—CATTLE. 
Class. 


eS OT DELO TINS cic win ce fee ete i ee meen 
D=sEVONS: 2. 002bles\s eae eel ain Bs eee wien oe nit cate + ee eee 
Be FI EreLrords a). ccceetee See ee ee oe ole ow clo Ais malo arate ete pete aerate 
4—Ayrshires...-..-------------------------------- 20+ -22--------2--- 
5—JOrseys -- ae ace ce babe eee ee ata aR Soon: -2 abe < Caentnee teers 
6—Galloways and Polled:Anpusee ee eee oa. 2 eee ee 
7 Holsteins and Dutch shrieseansee=-]---------- =. ease eee eee 
S—Grade Cattle .oee) eee eee eee =- - - en oeeeee See eee = aera 
9—Working Oxen and (steers ’<-- -.. 2+. .---- =e eee eee 
10 WatiCattler sas See seer te. tte eee eee eee eee 
1g ES 8 rhs eee jo oeosod4 Sas Gen OR eee aoa ese aos gasaseac 


Class. 


1 nOrOte N-HECOS 22 6ae sec a <2 = les =o eee eee eee 
13 Horses Of all wWOrk. 2222402 boaes Sore Sone ee eee eaene ce ee eee eee aye 


14—Roadsters 
15—Breeders’ Stock 
15—Gents’ Driving Horses to Road Wagon 


19—Michigan Horses, Roadsters, and Thorough-breds 
20—Michigan Horses, Mares, and Geldings 


Hi Moy ro 8 ee ene Ol eel td nn ee Re a Sa PARE See ee ee Se ee Soi cce 
DIVISION C—SHEEP. 
Class 
22—Thorough-bred American Merinos-..----------------------------- 
75. hine WOO) Gradeseis oseekececeosst eee seein eee ee ae one ee 
A= South GOW Ns eeisen ce ew ee ee ee SE See eens aes aioe eee eee 


25—All Middle Wool Sheep other than Southdowns........----------- 


2G—MeiCeStels == sees se eseeaere Eee CEO Se eR ete Sites aoe eee 

27—Cotswolds and other Long-wooled Sheep-.-..-.--.---..-.-----.--- 

99=Grade Coarse-wooled HW6Secs-- 226 =2e-te. oe eee os ee eee ee eee 

AES s SG) Nese Pea Seo esded = eis Ge lars ce aes ee ee 

Special—Merino Ram and two Ewes.--.---...------------------------- 

A Moy e7¥ SS anos Se sae Se eS See Sono wens SUDEb SUSE SRS Sea ses 
DIVISION D—SWINE. 

Class. 

30 ==Berkshit'e pone coe e seco ee see nee ae eee eee see eee Smee Sasi ice 
DREGE Sa se eae ay sea eeaaneaos doce conc SSaocoaSondsooHSesreSsDesosercaa< 
Snitolksand smal | WOnkS Witte pee ee ee ee ae ee 
Poland Chinas eo ee eee ee eee aren on ene aae nace siee ae aaa 
Chester: White and Large Yorkshire:_-..2.....22/2 222-222. 2262 ee 
Fat Hogs......-------------------- 222-22 ne ne nee nnn es eee 

TOTAL ee ee eee ele Sees see oe ee als Seale. wlojciee ciate ete 
DIVISION E—POULTRY. 
Class. 
Sl Poultry 22200222 tate sc be eee soe <2 ys Leen. eee 
DIVISION F—FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 

Class. 

30 Grain ‘and! Seeds: hic. 2) Sees eee ae e's = 12 a ele iee ee ieiae 

33—Roots and Vegetables_.......-.--------------------------+--------- 

34— Flour, Meal, and Feed....-.--...2------------<-0-----0-s0=-0-n55n 


-e-ee ee 
wee ee ee 


if raurht Horses... 262) - 55-52 22s = eee a ere ee 
18—OCarriage and Bugey Horses. ---2._-- 2-2-2 no ea nae an 


203—Michigan Horses, Thoroughbred Stallions, Mares and Geldings 
21—Sweepstakes for Stallions with six of his get..........----------- 


500 


503 


248 


420 


oo 
oS 
oo 
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DIVISION G—DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Class. 
so— butter, Cheese; and Dairy Articles -....--.-------2<s-s-seesenede sens ane 6S 
go—pugar, Bread, and bickles-—- 2) <3 -. = 2 ne te ee 62 
INGE ne ae Sood eosac can soce oC aac One eee bocee au cdececcesocotes 130 
DIVISION H—BEES, HONEY, ETC. 
Class. 
302 BOGS ONC Ye Ci cee esa eae ae eee aaa a aes aoe oan sane eae 47 
DIVISION I—FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Class. 
ey OWS ee ee ne ee ee i Oe ote ore Saraiva nid ice ue ieeeia ree eee 43 
a llace Mn pleMments.- 2 2o2-- aaasees eons wena =e en enone me emene 33 
Al See de Drills iSOWeLse ban beles 6 UGs sees en eee eae mace ome oe 48 
a--Havino ane Earvesting Uiiplementses ss -ase see — er = == == aan ee 124 
43—Machinery for Preparing Crops for Market, etc.........-.---------..---- 58 
Af MIscelancOUs MAnMy ATULCIESs soe sae Seen eee eee See ino eriale = alee 34 
ROGAN 3 oe) oe ee eee Bee ee aon eee Bate ae aeee eee set eee ee 340 
DIVISION J—VEHICLES. 
Class. 
20——Waeons- and Carriavessand Buggiess..'.. 252.5325. i ee sane eee ae ae 145 
DIVISION K—MACHINERY. 
Class, 
46-—Machinery for Working upon) Metal)... 2.027222. 02 523 toe 11 
Aj Miscellaneous Machinery =~. =. 9c2--0 a2 2-2 =e ee eee eee eee oe eee 3 
BOD ss os ss avs ons ens SO A ae lease eae See ae ns el ne 14 
DIVISION L—MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
Class. 
AS MACRIAIS. $22 Sosa e es canes cco eee eae eee atte teen secee eee 13 
A= MH aCcOr Vem ACC. a a eee en eee So Saar ie a> Dae ses a se cee ee eee eee jae ahr 1 
BU ATLIGlESh Ole DOSS. 523 $55 seo aoe Sie oole Seas Sea ee ene aa eee awe ae ees 3 
a1—Articles of: Leather, and India Rubber: =. 2. >-2s25-4- -- sss -e a5 eee eee 30 
52S ATTICS Of BULMICULG 2 ot oat Soe cee oss see eae eee eee eee eee 47 
j3—sboves: Lron, and Concrete. W Ork: 472 92-2 e occ cee sacs ae see ee eae ene 20 
PAARL WARY AE REE 26 85 re rein I Dap as ig ale a Sees ami ccs a 114 
es DIVISION M—SURGICAL AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ass. 
Oe atte ealS PISEROMENLS, CLO). at 222222. oe -ae ae e mee oe 13 
me DIVISION N—DEPARTMENT OF ART. 
slass. 
56— Paice a COI PGUIG. 25 <2 5 co cbae och eae atea ess ok ete De eee 237 
DIVISION O—NEEDLE-WORK. 
Class. : 
DEA PPICICH Oia BAUS. DFCES. 82 n6 0 no eaowinn ps dae eee oa cdc omamaeseeee 10 
o9=-E lain Needle and: Machines Work: 22-22 passe ae ee oe coe ee 72 
60—Embroidery and Ornamental Needle-Work.-.-.....-.-.------------------ 172 
61—Crochet; Mats-and Maney Work. 5 oe 2 tee Ss Sete WO ooh cee Se 76 
62— Hair, SheliitandewWwax Work... . 20 20.20.25. Se ee se ae 46 
‘DOtal Se. eect be gt.) 2 SIE eee ou eee 376 
DIVISION P—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Class. \ 
63—MiscellancousiArticlessaae as soca. 2 oe ehh de ok ae eae 36 
62-—Household Artieles:. 3 fan... 262 5... b teste aseues dat) iceeeeee ees 28 
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DIVISION Q—CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Childrens: Work. 2226s fee ee ee ee eee Oe ae Ao a iA AUS 52 


Mruits, FlOWers,ietese! ps eee ee eee eke oc cca cs Seer ee ncne eee eae 1,200 


Totalientries\iniall Departmentssecs-. 5. Le. seceeeee nee eee eee eee eee 5,238 


Inventory of property in the Secretary’s Office: 


American) Short-horn HerdsBo00kss22) 22 "2... <6 - bee secae ee eeee eee eee eee eee 23 vols. 
American Jersey Cattle Club Herd Register... .....--+. 2.0200 --—5--=eeeeeee 9 vols. 
Aonerican Devon HerdyBookee-2. 252 22.5222 ace eee eee 5 vols. 
Holstein Herd iBook. eee sa. - fo So os a eee ee eee eee 5 vols, 
Dutch rieseansHerdBook 2 255520032 cet Se ie Seen eee eee 1 vol. 

Pedigrees'of HMnelish Short-Horn Bulls..oc2.4. 20) 2.222 eee eee eee eee 1 vol. 

Amenicanistuadibookses. oo. sc eee ee ae eee aoe eee 3 vols. 
Viermont: Merino sheep Register. .22 252202552252 2eeeeee once eee ee eee eee 1 vol. 

AMericaneberkshine ARecord 22.2. <ss-5 cen seeeen cos ceee eee eee eee 4 vols. 
Michigan Farmer for years 1845 to 1854 inclusive, bound in_..._.._-._--.----- 8 vols. 


Several reports of State Boards of Agriculture of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamphire, Maine, Cali- 
fornia, Upper Canada Department of Agriculture, and the State Horticultural 
Society. 

1 Office Desk. 

1 Old Trunk. 

5 Boxes for Books. 

1 Society Seal. 

1 Postal Scale. 

1 Gold Meéal. 

6 Ink Stands. 

1 Pair Shears. 

2 Letter Files. 

1 Bill File. 

20 Spindles. 

During the year there has been filed in this office articles of association of the 
“Ottawa and West Kent Agricultural Society,” “Emmet County Agricultural 
Society,” and the “ Brooklyn Union Agricultural Fair Association.” 

One life membership was issued to Mr. M. P. Anderson, of Midland, Mich., for 
which $10 was received and paid over to the Treasurer and his receipt taken for the 
same. J. C. STERLING, 

Secretary. 


On motion the report was referred to the Committee on President’s Address. 
Treasurer Dean then submitted his annual report, which was as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
FAIR HELD AT JACKSON, SEPTEMBER, 1882. 
Jan., 1881. Balance cash on hand at settlement-.-.----..-.-- $21,932 81 


RECEIPTS DURING THE CURRENT YEAR. 


From John Gilbert, Chairman Business Committee $3,812 75 


Hrom lnterest account...osseeee ns. so... ae 400 00 
From sale of membership certificates.-......-.---.- 757 00 
From .C. Sterling, Secretamge+.=----.-scdeeeeeeoe 10 00 
Krom? William all 2222) oe ee. 2 2 SC ee 3 00 
Fron 3, M. Sterling’. 5.2 paemees so ee pee 5 00 
Krom Henry Fralick: 2). 42sec... eee 50 
Brom. A, O.Ayde-22i.2- sve Sees soa oc eee 50 
Prom VO, Hantord: cs 22e hes: 2. eee eee 50 
From, admission.to fair-erounds_..o-.2.-l.22.e2cge- 18,464 50 


a B45 '386 FE 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid business orders HeS2.-0. 7.2 222. cee emcee $11,579 S81 
Paid premillmpenecke ny looin. 2.22.2. snsccnsmeens 9,631 50 
Paid premaiumueneeks, 1S(9 "20... 5 2252. ss. Sane woes 1 00 
Paid premium cheeksetes0e 60. 2228s eee ee 1 00 
Paid) premium checks .S8l---- 2-2 -..--2525- 0-8 12 00 
Paid premium checks, 1882, old issue........-..-.-- 56 00 
Paid Horticultural premium checks, 1882.__.-._.__- 877 40 

Balance Cas wom NANG a. 22 W\2 ose a as - noone 23,227 85 

>. — —— $45,386 56 


’ Of the above balance there is invested in the name of the society, $10,000, face 
value, in four per cent registered United States bonds, which at the present rate of 
premium would enhance the actual cash assets of the society, in gross, to $25,227.85. 
A. J. DEAN, 
Treasurer. 

Derroit, January 8, 18883. 

The report was, on motion, accepted, and referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

It was moved and supported to reconsider the action of the committee 
referring the report of the Secretary, to the Committee on President’s Address. 
The motion prevailed, and the report was on motion referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

The Secretary read the summary of the Business Committee’s report. 

On motion, the report was accepted and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, without further reading. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE IN DETAIL. 


EXPENSE OF WINTER MEETING. PRESIDENT’S OFFICE. 
1882. Order No. 2 ‘Alene 
Sanei2 2H OF Hanford; expenses... $3 951052. Orden Wey f 
3 F.M Manning, « "34 5 80 | Nov. 22, 226 Henry Fralick, President’s 
4 Thorndike Nourse, station- CXPeNSCS peas eases $16 00 
Ci ee ears hee 2 60 313 Hibbard House, President’s 
5 J. M. Sterling, expenses---_- 2 54 board: 222225 32-2 sc2 2 8S aecee 18 25 
6 Geo. W, Phillips, R. R. fare — 
to Jackson. Detroit, etc.- 12 71 Totale.22229s 2h cset esse) S84 20 
7 ¥F. L. Reed, expenses--_----- 6 80 
9 A. FE. Wood, WO eseetene 6 70 TREASURER’S OFFICE. 
10 J. Q. A. Burrington, ex- 
DENSE 2 ec ee cesses eee ee 5 50 | Noy. 22, 197 Chas. Humphrey, station- 
jl J. L. Mitchell, expenses---- 4 60 Oryie seat et weet $1 50 
12 John Lessiter, ea 5 55 228 Mrs. Oxtoby, board of 
Ise Wa Gu Beckwith.) asso 8 00 Clerksi22025)s eb egos tae 838. 34 00 
14 C. A. Harrison, CON, (Ate 7 05 233 Morris Knapp, wagon to 
bia He butternelds, 9 {Sy 2222 3 40 carry boxes to grounds..- 15 00 
16 M. P. Anderson, ree 9 10 262 Clerk hire, Treasurer’s 
17 Henry Fralick, UU Ra pes 475 OMiGes S265 SEE ees cae 152 50 
18 F. V. Smith, 60) gy nares 5 80 267 Adrian postmaster, envel- 
19 Abel Angel, Cena 7 40 OPCs secease see oases seers 16 30 
20 A. O. Hyde. en bee 4 00 268 A, J. Dean, expenses of 
21 A. J. Dean, OFF aes 7 65 Office ite Hae <2 ee 9 15 
22 W. H. Cobb, Ct aa so 6 05 3138 Hibbard House, board Mr. 
23 William Ball, ub 4 85 Dean, $17.50; Mr. Com- 
24 C. W. Greene, sé 3 60 stock, $12; Mr. Colvin, 
25 EW. Rising, Cl 7 50 $13.25; Mr. Wheeler, $1.25. 44 00 
26 D. W. Howard, oe 11 50 |Dec. 20, 320 A. J. Dean, book-keeper---- 400 00 
27 J.C. Sterling, O 2 32 SSS 
23 Wm. Chamberlain, ‘© -.-- 7 40 IBotal seas ae ee eS $672 45 
Feb. 13, 32 Russell House, board of 
committee ..---.._.--_--_-- 331 75 SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
33 Detroit Free Press Co., 
printing proceedings. --_-- 116 00 |} Jan. 3], 30 J. C. Sterling, one-quarter 
34 John McKay, expenses..--. 19 50 salary as Secretary......- $250 00 
Mar. 16, 35 Monroe postmaster, stamps Mar. 16, 88 J.C. Sterling, first quarter 
FOV TE POLGs 0 fea sae se onee == 3 00 salary as Secretary for 
36 U. S. Express Co., express WSS oo eee 250 00 
ON PE POLrisesen= see seee ee 5 65 | July 26, 76 J.C. Sterling, second quar- 


ter salary as Secretary for 
Motalecas- cp ecces sae $632 32 1882s tela eaaoc-naes see eee 250 00 
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1882. Order No. 
Qct. 11, 182 J. E. Lancton, ass t SCC a == 
183 A. BH. Cook, sase 
184 ©. B. Westren, ne pa eS 
185 W. Horton, si one 
186 A. W. Cummings, ‘ aa 
187 W. H. Huntress, ** sees 
188 A. M. Dowell, ee Sac 
189 H. x urphy, SS Bae 
190 W. Church, os sews 
191 GC. eae yee ny eee 
192 C. J. Phillips, os 
Noy. 18, 196 J. U. Sterling, thi@d quar ‘ter 
salary as Secretary _..-_._ 
22, 2854 Mr. Doney, board of ass’t 
SCCrEUAT Yost ose sees 
285 Hurd House, board of ass’t 
SCCHOLAN Ys 2 oe oe ote 
286 Hurd House, board of ass t 
BOCTC UAT Y sae eee ese 
287 J. M. Sterling, rent of office, 
TAS etWel, peters ss. co- ss. _. 
289 James York, chest and 
shelves for office._____...- 
290 Avon Welch, board of ass’t 
SECTElALY oe =e eel se~ aa See. 
Ota leetaee ee soe at Eek 2c 
GENERAL EXPENSES. 
Jan. 12, 8 N. ATEGCY, assistant at Fair 
Mids (pee eaeee set ass aed 
Feb. 18, 31 William Sukert, diploma 
WIAD PEVS soto kc so ene 
June 7, 72 Wm. Ball, expenses attend- 
ing agricultural societies 
of Michigan pers 2 Se 
Aug, 12, 90 Messrs. Cobb & Hyde, per- 
Sona Mexpense sate: sae ees 
28, 98 Eee n & Pilcher, station- 
99 een A. Neat, 4 bags for 
SLOUNCUIpIN Cane ee ee 
102 James O’Donnell, 3 copies 
Citizen 24 months...-.-__ 
103 Carlton & Van Antwerp, 
Patriot 214 months___._... 
107 Wm, Bickford, cartage on 
truck to Detroit depot___ 
Sept. 22, 116 John Gilbert, sundry 
charges and personal 
CXPCNSes eve. as ese eee 
127 W, k. Hibbard, damage to 
plants in main hall__.__-_ 
128 Alex. Brown, damage to 
plants in main hall_____._ 
135 Tuomey Bros., 16 comfort- 
dblesss 2 say raaih es area 
140 W, H. Addison, omnibus 
for ladies band ---= 2. =.= 
Qct,. 3, 160 Morris Knapp, carriage for 
Mir Gibbons: e 22 ets ese 
162 G. M. Stanley, use of 
lamps and 20 gallons oil.. 
167 J. H. Wortley, “lamps, lan- 
ferns ete eee. Fees coe eo 
11,; 173 pa ’S Morey, hay and 
175 He aa Ransom, use and 
breakage of chairg___-.-.-. 
Noy. 22, 206 J. D. North, hack fair, ete._ 
207 Western Union Co., tele- 
Srapwingessse. tees eee 
238 Ww. H. Cobb, personal ex- 
Penses ee. 25522 ees aac ee 
243 Geo. W. Phillips, expense 
attending fair.._......--.- 


251 Hibbard House, 1 quilt____- 
255 M. Dorril, inspector F 
election2=22-2re- 28. 22k 
257 Knapp & Sutton, carrying 
8 people to ground 
258 yore Venicr, one day’s 


19 60 
12 00 
16 00 
16 00 
12 00 
14 00 
14 00 
12 00 
16 30 
21 15 


250 00 


14 00 
33 50 
19 50 
50 00 
8 73 
21 00 


$1,327 88 


$23 10 | Nov. 


1882. Order No, 
22 263 A. Wheeler, inspector of 
election.....2 32 ae $3 00 
QT As de Dean, material fur- 
nishedi iss foe eee 18 00 
273 Charles Tuppen, care of ‘ 
trees... 3-2-2502 = 8 00 
277 J. ©. Sterling, expense to 
Jacksons LU eae ee 13 23 
280 C. Keyser & Co., hardware. 3 00 
291 Aaron Welch, board of A, 
slater. eee 7 00 
202 H. M. Dorril, clerk of elec- 
tion. 2.222. shoes ee ee 2 00 
303 A. O. Hyde, personal ex- 
pensess3:25.5 eae 12 08 
3804 W. H Pe ie personal ex- 
pen Pe ee i 12 40 
307 John ‘Gilbert, cartage, tel- 
egraphing, ete 1h ee 19 83 
308 O. E. Thompson, signs for 
bee department__________- 6 00 
310 eo ees sundry cart- 
site oceselen ste eee 2 00 
311 W. a Gilbert, clerk Busi- 
ness Committec....---...- 175 00 
31, 314 Michigan Exchange, board 
committee; W. H. G. R. 
R. fare, ete... 19 20 
Dec. 20, 319 A. J. Dean, expenses act- 
tending Detroit meeting. 4 50 
Total..s.3.8.4 2 eee $531 59 
PRINTING AND ADVERTISING, 
June 7, 48 Detroit Evening News, bids 
for premium lists...._--_- #8 00 
July 26, 75 Tri-State Fair Association, 
300 circuit posters -...-_.__ 9 00 
77 Democrat Printing OCo., 
Monroe, letter heads, 
tacs (ele 2. a= a 50 50 
Aug.12, 81 Evening News, Detroit, 
proposal for permanent 
location.~ == 22 ee 14 40 
82 Evening News, Saginaw, 
proposals for permanent 
Loca tion= 2295) 4.2) eee 3 00 
85 Herald Printing Co., East 
Saginaw, proposal for 
permanent location_-__-_ 1 50 
86 Courier Printing Co., East 
Saginaw, proposal for 
permanent location_.____- 1 50 
92 C. R. Pattison, Ypsilanti, 
circulars for power-..--._- 1 00 
Oct. 11, 193 F. D. Hamilton, premium 
WISUSSIOL CI 820.802 2 eee 224 60 
Nov. 22, 200 Carlton, Van Antwerp & 
Co., sundry printing______ 37 15 
237 Kalamazoo Publishing Co., 
posters .-..-._.------..-.-- 189 55 
240 Jas. O’Donnel programmes, 
CLC... 532.2 e ee 19 50 
241 Jas. O’Donnel, catalogues_ 35 00 
245 Adrian postmaster, “post- 
age stamps- oe eee 62 
246 Geo. F. Payne, Committee 
and Entry Books_-_-._.-_-- 61 00 
249 Calvert Lithographic Co., 
complimentaries..__._.___ 30 00 
261 ig iptua 202 Gazette, adver- sine 
DP 2 ose ee 
266 oe & Gibbons, pub- 
lishing awards.........-- 75 00 
212 cA os Dean, expenses as 
chairman of committee-- 56 00 
275 O. S, Gulley &Co., printing 
hickets: 25.5). seas 84 03 
278 J, C. Sterling, expenses to 
Detroitjcs ss eee 6 45 
295 A. E. Cook, clerk of com- 
Mittee? 4.22225. eee 12 75 
Notalsssss2 oS aeeeeeeeeees - $928 05 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


POSTAGE. 
1881. Order No, 
June 7, 46 Monroe postm’r, postage 
for secretary’s office_____- 
47 Monroe postmaster, 500 
ecards for secretary’s of- 
yA CC ie i ae 
July 26, 74 Monroe postm’r, postage 


for Secretary’s office___- 

78 Monroe postm’r, postage 
for premium lists-_----._- 

80 Ypsilanti postmaster, post- 
age for Business Com- 
MIttCe@rs 22 = ooncee ecesaa as = 

S89 Ypsilanti postmaster, post- 
age for Business Commit- 

Mee ee eee eee a eee 

31, 111 Shemeld & Cook, postage 
for Business Committee_ 

1], 1799 Monroe postm’r, postage 
for Secretary’s office____ 

180 Monroe postm’r, postage 
fOr PORLENS 3-252 sesese 

181 Monroe postmaster, post- 
age for complimentaries 

293 Monroe postmaster, post- 
age for premium checks 


Aug. 1b 


Oct. 


Nov. 


BUILDING, REPAIRS, 
GROUNDs. 


Aug. 18, 96 Pay roll, labor on grounds 
sndabuilding sees see 

28, 101 Farrand, Williams & Co., 

7 boxes glass and 50 ibs, 

UGG 225 es ato mae eciecoa a 

104 Phy roll, labor on grounds 

and buildings Sea ea Sae es = 

105 C. B. Bush, labor of men-- 

31, 108 Pay roll, labor on grounds 

and buildings SS 

110 R. E. Emmons, man and 
Ceam Gi dayse 2-2 25-555 

112 Pay roll, labor on grounds 
Aid bwUGmese es 

118 Barnes Bros., 20 rolls rouf- 
ine) felt se ane se 

119 Pay roll, labor on grounds 
and buildings == 2522222 

123 Pay roll, labor on grounds 
and) bulldings2--2.--- 22-2 = 


Sept. 22, 


125 Frank Fessenden, wire 
fencing-2-22 2.42 tse 
130 Lindemer Bros., plumb 
BP CLC eaeee eo Sasa oe 
131 Cal. Simmons, R. R. fare on 
ACCOR NWOT Kees eee a= 


133 Smith Bros., lime_.-.....-.- 

27, 143 Pay roll, labor on grounds 
and buildings eae eee 

3, 152 Miles, Hyser & Co., lum- 
ber planing 6te-.-..2-- 555 

1535 8. Hyser & Co., sawing 
(CHING) 2st ee ee 

155 Wells & Fuller, 1 keg nails 

156 E. T. Webb, oil, paint, etc_ 


Oct. 


17 J. E. Woodruf, black- 
RiniilhnnOeees setts 
158 E. Dennis, straightening 
BUDE eareceee ses oes coeoke 
163 Warner & Dodge, 24 feet 
Yr Hay as belting - Se tasce 


ee es 


pip 
169 R. i. Hnione: moving en- 
gine and team labor.-.--- 
170 W. N. MHartrupee, hard- 
Ware! billie seen ee 


tile 
24, 194 Pay sci cleaning up after 
fair 


AND LABOR 


$10 00 


d 00 
12 00 
15 09 


3 00 


5 00 
4 00 
10 00 
12 00 
18 00 
15 00 


$109 00 


ON 


537 
1881. Order No. 
Nov. 22, 198 C. C. Pond & Co., lumber 
for ticket office... --.--2- $1 06 
Vio tal=2 Se $1267, 94 
LUMBER. 
July 29, 79 Wright & Knowlton, one 
car lumbers.--23- $122 06 
Aug. 28, 106 Wright & Knowlton, 11,000 
ft. mill culls at $5__.-..._- 55 00 
Sept. 22, 113 Wright & Knowlton, 8,000 
ft. mill cullsat $02.25. 22 40 00 
Total) 25.2 See eee $217 06 
LANSING MEETING. 
June 7, 50 J. M. Sterling, expensces--. $6 15 
51 F. V. Smith, 4 40 
52 F. L. Reed, ce 2 50 
53 M. P. Anderson, ss 8 25 
54 J. L. Mitchell, a 110 
55 Henry ene < 3 50 
56 A. O. Hyde, oO 1 86 
57 C. A. Harrison, se 5 80 
58 M. Shoemaker, ES 2 70 
59 E. W. Rising, Ck 5 00 
60 I.H. Butterfield, ‘ 5 10 
61 Philo Parsons, ss 3 40 
62 A. F, Wood, co. 85 
63 W. H. Cobb, ss 3 $0 
64 Wm. Chamberlain, “ 8 60 
65 J. Q. A. Burrington, ‘* 6 60 
66 John Lessiter, 5s 6 50 
67 D. W. Howard, as 13 40 
68 H. O. Hanford, <e 4 95 
69 F. V. Smith, sé 1 00 
70 Chas. Pinkney, carriage 
for committee.._... --.--- 20 00 
71 Hudson House, board of 
commit tees-23= 2s eee 52 23° 
Jan. 25, 29 C. A. Harrison, expenses 
meeting 185 ]i--- =e se 9 85 
Noy. 22, 210 A. J. Dean, expenses. =--- 8 90 
294 J.C. Sterling, Lae se see icae Fo 7 52 
Potal2s2s sss) $193 96 
LOCATING COMMITTEE, 
April 3, 41 Hurd House, board of 
committee: = = ese $10 50 
June 7, 4% Russell House, board of 
COMM IbCCezs=- 2 se-seee eee 3 75 
45 J. M. Sterling, personal 
GXPENSES)o ates ee eeeeee ee 2 45 
Aug. 12, 83 Henry Fralick, expenses 
attending meeting eee 5 60 
87 John Gilbert, expenses to 
Detroit) ss oss 2 75 
88 J. M. Sterling, expenses_-- 7 80 
Noy. 22, 269 A. J. Dean, expenses at- 
tending meeting.-.-....... 5 35 
Motal 2343 032 Sees $38 20 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 20, 42S. M. Pearsall, treasurer, 
first installment-_-___...... $300 00 
Sept. 22, 120 Hort. Society, expenses of 
Society 2.25. 22 See 500 00 
Dec. 15, 317 S. M. Pearsall, treasurer, 
balance: dties=.222-232.22-- 600 00 
MoOtahi2.s 8 Ae sec Secakee $1,400 00 
EXPRESS. 
Mar. 16, 37 U. S. Express Co., sundry 
(H165 fit 7) Se eee ee ee $3 80 
June 7, 49 U.S. Express Co., sundry 
CHAY PCRS. 2-23 cach eeeen see 6 38 
Aug. 28, 100 Am. Ex. Co., on cambric % 
from Chicago.--....--.:.. ; 1 25 
Nov. 22, 288 Am, Express Co., sundry 
Pills. 2 css25 2s eee 29 89 


38 


Cr 


HERD BOOKS. 


1882, Order No. 

Mar. 16, 39 L. F. Allen, vols. 20 and 21 
Short-horn Register__.... $15 65 

40 Am. Jersey C. C. vol. 7 
Jersey Herd Register_____ 3 75 

Novy. 22, 282 L. F. Allen, vol. 22 Short- 
horn Repister:2s--esseoe 6 00 

Dec. 27, 321 L. F. Allen, vol. 238 Short- 
hounp Kegister.<.- se 5 00 
No tiileg te Lee oe ee eee $30 40 


STATIONERY. 
June 7, 43 F. D. Hamilton, envelopes, 
etc., for committee_______ $24 85 
Noy. 22, 281 Fred W. Meyers, stationery 


for secretary’s office. ___- $ 18 

283 Brown & Pilcher, station. 
ery tor secretary’s office 6 11 

Dec. 8 316 Isaac Lewis, stationery for 
secretary’s office ......_-.- 9 94 
Motaleess eo fas hak $49 08 

PREMIUM. 

Jan. 12, 1 Mich. Carbon Works, pre- 

mium money returned___- $40 00 
HOTELS AND BOARD. 

Aug. 12, 91 Hibbard House, board Busi- 
ness Committee--_-_-.___- 2 50 

Oct, 3, 159 Hibbard House, board com- 
MUG Cr Sse ones tence 11 50 
1], 174 Hurd House, board com. .--- 12 50 
Noy, 22, 250 “ “ 5 00 
Total asses ASE ee ete $31 50 

FREIGHT. 

Aug. 12, 95 M.C.R.R.,onecarlumber. $12 00 
31, 109 05 ce ground pine..._- 6 99 
Septs22, 14. ss 7 es on bers s—se= 40 82 
1D yes SS Leund ry pills... - 2 11 
Oyo Sai Gta! Gon 0G Ce pees 119 

INOVe 2251309 = 5) Ven fools to .vip= 
BILaniti. ees a ees Ra 10 00 
otal a2 toon spel Bee 873 11 

DECORATING, 

Aug. J2, 93 Follmore & Scoville, lum- 
ber for centre piece...... 3 50 

94 Parsons Bros., lumber for 
CEntre-piece = eae sa- ae 10 39 

28, 97 Marshail, Field & Co, 600 
a yards cambricz—-2- "eo sse. 35 33 

Sept.22, 117 Marshall, Field & Co., 300 
Varus Cambprica- --2-.ess-2— 22 60 

121 Tuomey Bros., 8 pieces 
TMOSGMULO NDAs sane 1 20 

122 G. O. Knapp, cutting and 
hauling evergreens_._.... 3 00 

124 Pay roll, winding evergr’ns 
and umaterial ys _ 22.526 282 a 20 

30, 145 Mrs. S. Holden, sewing 
campric o5eo 2. Bee 18 00 

Oct. 11, 176 Brown & Pilcher, 32 rolls 
4 8 0 cre tenee afer te ey eee 6 40 

Noy. 22, 178 Chas. Root & Co, paper 
CAM DLiC 2s e ee see 22 

305 John Gilbert, centre-piece 
maint ih alee ee ee 5 00 
LOGAN hc santa eee BE $185 87 

MUSIC. 

Sept. 22. 126 M. C. R. R., fare for band-.- $13 15 
134 Band during fair....-....... 70 00 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


POWER. 
1882. Order No. 
Oct. 3, 149 McKinstry & Wilson, fuel.. $14 38 
161 Mich. Mfg. Co., engines for 
implement dept_-...----.. 80 00 
otal 22-5. 23.5. eee $94 3 
CHARIOT. 
Oct. 3, 147 Elliot & Mowry, feed for 
NOrse6: 2. . so eee eee $16 20 
Noy. 22, 203 Fargo & Mitchell, chariots 
daring faire see 500 00 
Tota) o22.- ose Se eee $316 20 
PRESIDENT’S LUNCH ROOM. 
Sept. 22, 129 Jackson City Ice Co., ice_.- $3 00 
137 H. R. Kingman, milk.....---- 2 60 
27, 142 Pay roll, help in lunch 
TOOm '..2...:2L te 61 93 
Oct. 3, 146 P. Fisher, baker’s bill--..-- 16 30 
148 'T. EK. Howard, oysters__-... 2 00 
154 KE. M. Evans, fresh meat..- 14 14 
164 M.W. Robinson, towels, etc 10 60 
165 Hull Bros,, groceries. ------ 67 47 
1], 177 Hammond, Standish & Co,, 
hams. 2222-2-22-s29 4 eee 42 30 
NOY. 22; 239 Wi. H, Cobb, butterss esses 13.21 
Totals2:4::ee eS ee $233 55 


MEAL TICKETS. 


Sept, 22, 132 First Baptist Church, 216 
tickets 2°. ao $71 99 
156 F. Malaney, 10 tickets...._- é 
138 First Baptist, Napoleon, 9 


tICKGtS: i222) oe eee 3 00 

139 Methodist, Jackson, 83 
tickets. 2-2 2¢3225.=4—eeee 27 66 

141 Methodist, Napoleon, 50 
tickets.°°v. 23. 5 eee 16 67 
30, 144 W.S, Chandler, 143 tickets- 47 66 
Oct. 38, 150 Moses Forsh, 4 tickets._.... 1 33 
151 Smith & Miller, 9 tickets___- 3 00 
24, 195 S. N. Palmer, 12 tickets-_-__-- 4 00 
Novy. 22, 306 Th. Buyse, 8 tickets_.._____- 2 67 
Total.:.... 2-2 eee $181 31 

POLICE. 

Nov. 22;199 Policeipay rollesese===s ae $264 50 
276 Hurd House, board sup’t_- 18 00 

302 J. M. Sterling, superintend- 
Cnitrysie Rpenseseas=.=aeea 4 60 
MOGAL sis: . 2034 oe See $287 10 

FORAGE, 

Noy. 22, 201 Fred Lewis, hay and straw. $540 28 
202 Frank Maynard, <S 411 85 
234 KE. W. Rising, ce 80 00 

235 EH. W. Rising, superintend- 
ent’s ex pensesea-o! see 25 50 

236 E. W. Rising, superintend- 
ent’s expenses*.--- see e— 17 00 


GATES AND GATE KEEPERS. 


Noy. 22, 211 Mary Perry, board of men-_ $4 50 
214 Wm. Ball, supt’s expenses. 6 40 
227 Mrs. M. E. Evans, board of 

MON ass 52 eee eee 16 00 
229 Mrs. Oxtoby, board of men- 50 00 
250 Hurd House, board of supt- 8 50 
254 Mrs. Wm. Sexton, board of 

meni eee See ee 7 50 
256 V. W. Rising, attending 

Batesi2-2.-. sea 6 00 
264 Pay roll of gate keepers---- 153 50 

Total. 2c...) eeeeeeees $252 40 


MICHIGAN STA 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
1882. Order No. 
Noy. 22, 312 Mayhew Business College, 
Sidiplomigses-=s---— -----2=— $2 25 
31, 315 Calvert Lithograph Co., 75 
Giploviass: sess —eeoe == 13 50 
Dec, 20, 318 U, St Mint, 3 silver medals- 15 50 
Total. so teeee ee a eee eee $31 25 
BADGES. 
Novy. 22, 247 Newcomb, Endicott & Co., 
TID DOU see ee eee $3 37 
248 Allan Shelden & Co. ., ribbon 22 20 
U0? 12) | aa eee ee eee $25 57 
BILL POSTING. 
Nov. 22, 265 Chas Vanastrand, posting 
INGh Athena no eee en Coe $1 25 
296 G. W. Stevenson, posting 
JACKSON... 22ss55-=--e 2 ee 3 32 
297 G. W. Bowlsby, posting 
MONT OC lessee oe oe 1 60 
298 H, C. Wilmot, posting Ann 
ADO R esos Se ee ee aoe ae 1 75 
299 Goodwin & Henry, posting 
Detroit--- 2 6 60 
300 G. W. Bills, posting Toledo. 3 60 
301 W. R. Solomon, posting 
Kalamazoo see ae saa 2 40 
Totals !=2 ss 225 Poot cegece= $20 52 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 
Noy. 22, 260 Morris Knapp, livery for 
Chainmanteses-==22)- == 2 = = $14 00 
BUSINESS COMMITTER. 
Novy. 22, 205 A. O. Hyde, expenses as 
MeMVEL-2aces Sew hea $7 80 
HORSE DEPARTMENT. 
Aug. 12, 84 Charles Durand, use of 
stables at tair, 1881_...---- $15 00 
Noy, 22, 232 Morris Knapp, livery for 
departments2 os -)-2s2-= 28 50 
242 Pay roll, horse department. 74 85 
252 Hibbard House, board for 
superintendent and help- 17 5u 
Rote eee nae ean $235 85 
SWINE DEPARTMENT. 
June 7, 73 Geo. D. Boyce, judge Divi- 
uot (ye) Dvd tte ae Se $12 75 
Noy. 22, 209 John Lessiter, superintend- 
Entes 6 XPensese--_-------- 10 20 
Ho tal ne eee oe oe oe onan $22 95 
POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 
Nov. 22, 274 S. W. Curtis, superintend- 
ent’s expenses__-_---....- $20 00 
BEE DEPARTMENT. 
Noy. 22, 313 Hibbard House, board of 
superintendent._._-.--.--- $12 00 
MARSHAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
Noy. 22, 204 Marshal’s department, ex- 
penses of department---_- $99 S88 
244 Hibard House, board of su- 
perintendent and help.-- 65 00 
otal: <t:-c#% ae Bee S164 88 


TE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


239 


MANUFACTURERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


1882. Order No. 
Noy. 22, 208 F. V. Smith, superintend- 
ent’s expenses=.--------. $11 94 
313 Hibbard House, superin- 
tendent’s board. --_....---- 13 25 
313 Hibbard House, assistant’s 
board, <<. 2-5 333 ee 10 75 
Tolal 20. ee $35 94 
CATTLE DEPARTMENT 
Noy. 22, 210 F. Hart Smith, judge in de- 
PALM en bese eee $2 50 
212 E. M. Cady, judge in depart- 
MEM. osa<2 5 Sacoeeesons eee 9 00 
213 Louis Brush, judge in de- 
PaLcment 2-2-5 see eee 33 00 
2211. H. Butterfield, supt’s 
CXPCNSCS=—--- = eos aaa 12 00 
313 Hibbard House, upt’s 
[OXO¢ 4 oo arenas Re oe eae a 19 50 
Motalesee. case ecse cee e ee $76 00 
ART DEPARTMENT. 
Novy. 22, 224 C. A. Harrison, supt’s ex- 
Penses- —*--2------2-5,=--— €7 75 
230 A. J. Brow, expenses Gale 
COME CHO Ne ea ata 109 30 
279 E. A. Davison, labor-.-------- 4 00 
otal ee" en ee ee ae $121 0d 
SHEEP DEPARTMENT, 
Noy. 22 215 D. W. Howard, supt’s ex- 
DCMSCS eeeeeae see ena aera $15 40 
313 Hibbard House, supt’s 
poardc:-. oes ee SS 20 00 
Ly M0 fe es ee See $35 40 
MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
Noy. 22, 216 A. F. Wood, superintend- 
ent’s |OXpenses:-.--5-----— 2 85 
313 Hibbard House, supt’s 
POdRG@ ices eee 19 50 
Total sova5 cacsensccasse—== $22 35 
IMPLEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
Nov. 22, 217 H. O. Hanford, Supt’s ex- 
PCNSCS 2-2 te cots se t= ea een= $18 50 
219 Abel Angel, Supt’s ex- 
PCHSCS ot sss seo ent aeee eae 7 05 
250 Hurd House, Supt’ s board 16 00 
313 Hibbard House, H. O. Han- 
ford’s boards ss meee 15 75 
Mota leet at soot oe ae eee $57 30 
MACHINERY DEPARTMENT. 
Noy. 22, 218 Wm. Chamberlain, Supt’s 
expenses-___...-.- ---------- $19 80 
250 Hurd House, Supt’s board 15 55 
Mo tiles oe se- se e=o $26 35 
CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT. 
Nov. 22, 220 J. Q. A. Burrington, Supt’s A 
@XpeNses)}_----=-2--—=----=— 8 50 
313 Hibbard House, Supt’s 
DORN OG seco sscee eee eenn aa 24 50 
Ga to) ee ee ee ers ee $33 00 
DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 
Nov. 22, 222 F.\|L. Reed, Supt’s ex- 
penses ..-.-----.----------- $9 00 


540 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 
1882, Onder Wo. 
Nov, 22, 223 M. P. Anderson, Supt’s ex- 
PONSeSs-32524 oe 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


$24 10 


Nov. 22, 225 J. L. Mitchell, Supt’s ex- 
DCNSES 2-222 e eee $10 50 

CHILDRENS’ DEPARTMENT. 

Noy. 22, 231 Miss Minnie H. Brow, 
Supt’s expenses.._..._-.._ $37 80 

253 Hibbard House, board of 
WSSIS tant Sis eae Sees 9 50 
Totals. c2.c 2s $47 30 

SUMMARY STATEMENT. 

Expenses winter meeting._--_----_______ $632 32 
EXesidient sxoti Ce sesame nnn Bima 34 25 
MTreUsULeL S10 fl Cen eee see eum 672 45 
SINT ET ACH tiK os) Le ee ee 1,327 388 
Generalexpenses ween sate semen en 531 59 
ELInbinsandadyertising ssssssseu lee 928 05 
ZO Sao Caen eames Raine SRI oa. 109 00 
Building, repair and lavor on grounds_. 1,267 94 
Piru be ree ee CR ay eh AIG fC 217 06 
MInsine Meeting sss wk lel Rel ie 193 96 
ocatine committees lots) kosnle ee 38 20 
Horticultural (Societys. s see ole 1,400 00 
BODES Been see tee Meni iee bmn OYA A 41 32 
Herd books 30 40 
SSE UNOS Shih ee esse PLE Ei A NERS SS 49 08 
LETTE Tee RIT ine ON EA IE TR 40 00 
Hotels and board 31 50 
UO up iG See eis VO a Oe 73 11 
Decorating 185 87 
Music (band)-- 83 15 
OER OFS a Soa aoe sete ball ane a ec ae 94 38 
DHAnIOb Saye Ui el PN Bark Sa 516 20 
President’s lunch room_-_-.---.--2.-____- 233 55 
Meal EtICKE tS eau a Sine ee a 181 31 
HAOIICE ra ae Re 1 Is OU er a oe a 287 10 
Ona ge ee RUN eee es BAe Pen ieee ante 1,074 63 
Gates and gate keepers..___.----.-------- 252 40 
Medals and diplomas. ..2.22-22.-1-.21_ 1. 31 25 
BG's OS Re Sea ie AGA tt Ua 25 5T 
IB POS CIN eee LES en UREN le de CL No 20 52 
Transportation committee___________.._- J4 00 
Business Committee__._._.-........-.---- 7 80 
Eforsendepartiment as eae so anal 235 35 
MIWANe TC e parti mite ee Seen ne ETE 22 95 
Poultry department. a. ll se slen ene 20 00 
Bee We partment once ee Lents Gee Jnr 12 00 
Marshal’s department-...._________.-_--_- 164 88 
Manufacturers’ department_.-------_-_- 35 94 
Oattlevdepartiment=see2s1 ene ie 76 00 
Lakh Cloeehaeenepers ged A NS ETS e 121 05 
sheep department sees nanan enn ne 35 40 
Miscellaneous department___._-------___ 22 35 
Implement department ___-..--..._----- 57 30 
Machinery department_....-.-..-..------ 26 39 
Carriage departmentic22. (2/01) 33 00 
Dainyede partment ose teens seen 9 00 
Mnrsievde partment 1-22 spe simuea ep 24 10 
Agricultural department___.---.---____- 10 50 
Children’s) department.o.22e eee 4T 30 
TO Ca Se whee Se eI pe dey PN ee $11,579 81 


MONEY RECEIVED BY BUSINESS CoMMIT- 
TEE AND PaIp TO TREASURER. 


BOOTH LEASES, 


1882. Lease Wo. 

Aug. 12, 1 Harmon Reede..--.--..----- $48 00 
2 PAG sia ehilineaeeees Cee 42 00 

19, 3 John Cullinene-_____---.__- 42 00 

ALC Mars OLN Yona eee ee Lee 45 00 

5 Smith & Miller......_-_..- 72 00 

6 Blair & Moore 2222-02-80) 2. 48 00 

26, 7 Theophilus Buyse....-.--.- 90 00 


1882. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


16, 


18, 
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Lease No. 
2, 8. AC Dolan’& Cos eeeeee 
SiCiK, Mrey. ne Sea 
10; Bion Eiunitleysee. eee 


16 (Carroll sires ene aaa 
iH. J. Lewis Cols. a 
JS" David DeMay ees 
19. Rho ss i Nils eee eee 


21 Daniel Osborne.__._..._.___ 
22 WS. Chandlers neeeee 


OL NG EEC Ker ae 
sz Allen Moon. ae lee 


44 D. M. Dearing. ____- 
45 Z. Hetfield & Co 
16 George B. Shetterly_______- 
£7 Ho Eri @alicinis nee eee 
47 Ge EW ISIiNn gen ee 
48 “Dan Stillivane seen 
49 Sant O ne aos se eee 
50 Ostag & Olinger-._....._.... 
51 Albert Boeber___.____- Jae 
6250. ON. Smith eee 
Do fd) EL aed Units es e 
94 ©O.F King esst eee ee 
59 Simonson & Kihlear.______- 
56 Eugene Brown..-_----_---- 
df John Nelsons) eee eee 
58) John! Nel sonsseseseeae ane 
59 UAL Mend Aerie eee ee 


62) JoOhnuMesm anes) sae aneeaee 
GSW tO ELOLLeT geen ee aaa 
64 H. E. Downing-- 
Cora Po iBall 2s eae ee 
6OuM Td: Ee nelish = see 
GiiI/C: Wardle: sth ee 
68 Lyons & Maguire_-____-_.__- 
69H Barkwecht._2 2) 


T21CAC. Wins lOve eee 
(3 RS; Bernye soe eee 
74 Charles Thatcher.....____- 
10 (OSG Hamp tone sean 
16 JecAs Mamiya cones ses ase 
17'S: Anson Sele ee ee 


80 George Howe....-.....----- ; 


81 Wood & Saraw 22.2--.25.228 


83 George W. Hall..2---.2 2022) 
84 Louie Brown.._.-._-._._- ie 
SoA brams Bros!.- 3) eee 
86 H. R. Bryman.._.___-- 

Si.nCridel 22s 
$8 J. Cridel___- 
89 A. Samuel-__ 
SOUR Shedel22 222 aaa 


MICHIGAN 
1882. Lease Wo. 
Sept, 19, 92 August Bier---------------- $25 00 
93 N. Sorres--------.----------- 10 00 
94 Doc. J. Snyder .-.----------- 36 00 


95 O; Packard) ..-..- .-._...----. 12 00 


96 Samuel West.-..----------- 5 00 
97 Slough & Gyse-------------- 30 00 
98 EF. Roe & Co-...-.--..--.---- 15 00 
99 R. H. Hawley --------------- 15 00 
OO MGR USSOs seeee eeee nae ene =e 5 00 
101 Wm. Radcliffe -.---- pee: 10 00 


TP dae FAG eh oe) ee 12 00 
103 Carpenter & Amsden..---- 12 00 
104 Martin Wox--------..---2.-- 10 00 
105 C. M. Rawson & Co...---..--- 12 00 


IG0Welea DeCKeYree cone asceeae 
107 John Neppomuk..... aacesee 
108 Joe M. Tuttle-------.-...-- 
109 Hickman BroS..------------ 
110 M. Fleichman & Co.....-.--- 
111 Wm. Lorenger & Co..----.. 
11? Bens Marks. .--- 2 eecen == 
113 -Ben. Betson=--------------- 
NaN ThoOmMas yh Ne sana ce seem 
115 Thomas Davis-.-.....-<----- 
116 Foster & Anderson.----.----- 
il gokie) MOCUOM sce eeere ncaa see 
118 Douglass & Stevens-------- 
119 Isaac N. Stone---.--...----- 
120 A. F. Epstin----- 
IAS An ease n = 

*122 C. McMillan -------. 

193, 8B. Pou)son-_.2:.-------- 
124 Mrs. B. Kelleman.-.--------- 
Terumasa eee eee 
126K Ge Re yieensene cence ane= 
127 Howard & Baker.---------- 
TS Mies Oe thd opines ee 
129 Dr. MCC lelianers ss—ccena= 
130 Porter & Wells ..---.------ 
130 be Da Cantleldss-22s-—--.--= 
132 B..G. Gregory ---.---------- 
TBS) 4 Ball Wen ee ee eee 
TAS RODELE WaVisesese se aa aeeelal 
Sh Ee Ohi ssecese es. eee ne 
136 Oslag & Olinger------------ 
opi GOSHCUa eas eee sesa eae aes 
1SSe Ake Verne bisesseaae cosa ae 
139 Godlieb Frey----..--...----- 
POO AS or eee ee eee 


TAI Wep Me MOT Cyne eanen een 8 00 
21. 142 H. L. Chapin... aft 3 50 
143 C. E. Forrester---- s 2 50 
14a Meltencen soe senna 20 00 


145 E. W. Wiggins-------- ----- 
WAG) Wine LOLLOn se. o ose so eens 
147) S) Be Douglass 22 =2--. 2-2 
148 \Gharles: Howler::-- ---22225 
T9 Mee Schenck, 3-3 02----5--- 
10) aj, Wie IU AWG ee ecs esses 


Total amount rec’d for booth leases.... $3,652 00 


Monry Parp TREASURER BY BUSI- 


NESS COMMITTEE. 


Total amount rec’d from booth leases-. 
Received from use of Detroit grounds 

as pasture...-..-.--------------------- 
Received from sale of mower, etc., to 


$3,652 00 
50 00 


Mir, Wakefield S25 s ees eae eee seeo= 40 00 
Received from check room.----------..-- 54 20 
Received from articles sold,—butter, 


hams, etc. -..-------------------------- 


Total amount paid Treas..-...- 
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INVENTORY OF PROPERTY BE- 
LONGING TO THE SOCIETY IN 
THE CITY OF JACKSON. 


1 wagon shed, 24 x 100. 

1 speaker’s stand, 20 x 20. 

1 press building, 18 x 24. 

l express oflice, 14 x 20. 

1 Business Committee’s office, 12 x 16, 
1 Marshal’s barn, 24 x 48. 

1 Check room, 12 x 16. 

1 Implement shed, 50 x 100. 
1Cattle amphitheatre, 50 x 100, 
1 Well shed, 14x 14. 

160 Single horse stalls, 5 ft, 4in. x 14. 
25 Box horse stalls, 

138 Single cattle stalls, 5 ft.4x 14. 
20 Bull stalls. 

178 Sheep and swine pens. 

1,716 feet 34-inch water pipe. 
1,062 feet l-inch water pipe. 

321 feet ¥-inch water pipe. 

12 Elbows, 18 stop cocks. 

4 1¢-inch elbows. 

3 Oil cans, 

3 Bedsteads, old. 

219 Feed troughs. 

14 Lamp posts, 1 flag pole. 

1 Straight edge. 

1 Box checks (baggage). 

28 Brass water faucets. 

1 Dozen tin cups. 

12 Water pails. 

6 Common chairs. 

1 Dust brush. 

1 Looking-glass; 8 pillows. 

12 Mattresses; 25 comfortables, 
1 Lot mosquito netting, red. 

1 Lot mosquito netting, white. 
] Lot mosquito netting, blue. 

1] Piece mourning goods, 

30 Signs. 

1Ship flag; 2 national flags, 

1 Pomological flag. 

1 Floral hall flag. 

20 Department flags, 

6 Wash tubs, 1 grindstone. 
Rubber hose and cart, 

2ay forks, 1 post auger. 

2 Iron rakes, | scythe and snath. 
2 Wooden rakes, 1 snow shovel. 
1 Set blocks and tackle. 

2 Straw fork, 1 grub hoe. 

1 Ax, lround pointed shovel, 

1 Old cook stove, zine and pipe. 
10ld stove. 

12 Brooms, 2 coffee boilers. 

2 Dish pans, 3 dripping pans. 

2 Tin pails, 3 teapots, 

12 Lamps, 10 lanterns. 

3 Oil cans, 1 hand saw. 
1Square, 2sprinkling pots. 
Stencils and outfit, 2 tables. 

1 Spirit level, 1 tack hammer. 

1 Hammer, 2 hatchets, 1 wrench. 
1 Lot sash, 3 pieces table linen. 
3 Rolls paper trimming, 

70 Feet rubber belting. 

2 Spades, 2 iron bars, 1 work bench. 
1Smoke stack and front. 

1 Lot chicken feed boxes. 

30 Pieces shafting and couplings. 
3 Fish aquariums. 

J Lot table spoons, 

1 Lot dozen tea spoons. 

j Lot knives and forks. 

1 Carving knife and fork. 

4 Round tanks, 

11 Tank troughs, 

45 Shaft horses. 

75 Feed boxes. 

5 Band wheels. 

7 Tables. 

1 Wheelbarrow. 

1 Box miscellaneous. 
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1 Lot locks and keys. 1 Lumber wagon and sprinkler. 
1 Pigeon hole box. 1 Field roll. 
1 Iron kettle. 1 Track scraper. 


10 Ticket boxes. 

2 Broken boxes glass. 
1 Bundle small rope. 
1Scoop shovel, 1 hoe, 


1 Log chain. PROPERTY IN THE City Or DErTROIT. 
4 Jugs, 

1 Centre piece for Main Hall. 1 Main Hall, 

1 000 Yards cambric for decorating. 1 Octagon fruit hall, 

2? Bushel basket. 1 Grand stand. 

1 Lot ball valves. 1 Railroad freight house and platform, 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


JOHN GILBERT, 
WM. H. COBB. 
A. O. HYDE. 


Mr. I. H. Butterfield, Jr., Superintendent of Division A, Cattle, submitted 
his report, as follows: 


DIVISION A—CATTLE. 


The following report of the exhibition of cattle at the Annual Fair of 1882, is 
respectfully presented. The total number of entries was 500, which were nearly all 
exhibited. The number of entries in the several classes were as follows: Class 1, 
118; Class 2,39; Class 3, 6 entries, which were not exhibited, while Mr. David Clark, 
of Lapeer, had his cattle on exhibition, but his application for entries was received 
too late. Class 4,39; Class 5,80; Class 6, 24; Class 7,90; making a total of 390 head 
of pure bred cattle, and of uniformly good quality. Of grades, there were 41; working 
oxen and steers 10; fat cattle, 17. Herds, 34; also a herd of pure-bred Guernseys, 
The pure-bred cattle stand this year as to numbers: Shorthorns, lst; Holsteins, 2d; 
Jerseys, 3d; with the others in much smaller numbers. 

The amount of premiums awarded was $2,924.50, or $111.50 less than in 1881. This 
decrease was owing to the non-exhibit of Herefords. A herd of Ayrshires from 
Pennsylvania, and one from Ohio, and a herd of Holsteins or Dutch Frieseans, from 
New York, constituted the exhibit from out of the State. 

The sickness and death of some of the cattle from abroad, the particulars of which 
I am not as yet fully informed, has led some of the cattle breeders to feel that it is 
not entirely safe to allow a promiscuous exhibit from all parts of the country. I 
have no recommendation to make on this matter, but submit it to the Board as a 
matter which should receive careful attention. 

I renew my former recommendation of the publication of a catalogue of the stock 
on exhibition, and think it worth a trial by the Society. 

At the last fair I tried an experiment of having a single expert judge in the class 
of Jerseys, with entire satisfaction to myself, and I am assured to the exhibitors 
also. 

As the Society will probably erect new stalls for the next Fair, I suggest that they 
be arranged in a more concentrated form, and with reference to convenience to the 
show ring. The practice of building the stalls in long rows adjoining the outside 
fence, though a saving of lumber, is inconvenient to exhibitors and visitors, and 
<lesirable in no other respect. 

It would add to the value of the awards of committees, if the reasons for their 
decisions were also taken and published with the awards. Concisely stated, they 
would not make a burdensome report, and it wouid afford instruction to exhibitors, 
and be some protection against unfair awards. 

At the request of several breeders, and with a belief that it is desirable, I recom- 
mend that the former premiums for “ Bull and his get,” and “ Cow and her progeny,” 
be restored as being in the line of encouragement for breeding stock. 

The breeders of Holsteins, Jerseys, etc., demand the same herd premiums as are 
awarded to Shorthorns. I recommend the continuance and increase of premiums on 
fat cattle, as desirable in every respect. Also that in the pure-bred classes of cattle 
classed as dairy-breeds, exhibitors of cows be allowed to furnish to the Committee a 
statement of milk and butter product, properly verified. 

In view of the great and increasing value of the dairy product, it is desirable that 
the Society soon establish a class in which quantity, quality and cost of dairy pro- 
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duct shall determine the award. The best may and probably will be found in the line 
of pure-bred stock, but performance is the test for profit, and the real, true end to be 
sought in cattle breeding, and which agricultural societies should encourage. 

I think it entirely proper that this Board take some action in reference to the 
suppression of contagious diseases among cattle. It wouldseem by the delay of Con- 
gress to act, that it is necessary to keep | the question before the people till our leg- 
islatures shall be forced to do something for the protection of the cattle interest. 

I. H. BUTTERFIELD, Jr., 
Superintendent Caltle. 


Report accepted and referred to Committee on Premium List. 
Mr. W. H. Cobb, Superintendent of Horses, Division B, reported as follows: 


DIVISION B—HORSES. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The pe doe of Division B, would respectfully submit the following report: 

The entries Class 12 , Thoroughbreds, were 89; in Class 13, Horses of all work, 114; 
in Class 14, Roadsters, "47s in Class 15, Breeders’ Stock, 72; in Class 16, Gents’ Driving 
Horses, to "Road Wagon, 323 in Class 17, Draught Horses, 40; in Class 18, Carriage 
and Buggy Horses (geldings or mares), 355 in Class 19, Premium for Michigan Horses, 
Roadsters and Thoroughbreds, 25; in Class 20, Premium for Michigan Horses, Mares. 
and Geldings, 53; in Class 204, Michigan Horses (thoroughbred stallions, mares and 
geldings), 14; in Class 21, Sweepstakes, for Stallions with six Colts of his own get, 
11; making a total of 532 entries. A lar ge proportion of the horses entered were 
very fine ones and was an honor to the exhibitors. ‘The amount of premiums 
awarded in this department was $2,829; the amount of the premium list, was $3,573. 
As far as the Superintendent was able to lear n, the exhibitors were well satisfied with 
the amount of premiums awarded in each class, and all were satisfied except in two 
instances, where protests were made, which will be reported upon in their order of 
business. 

There are many things pertaining to the Horse Department that cannot be under- 
stood except by actual experience. Where so many exhibitors come together, all 
anxious to get first premium, some are sure to be disappointed. Every one cannot 
get the stalls they want, or the stalls are not so large as they would like; but the 
Superintendent is expected to widen or lengthen the stalls to suit each exhibitor 
(which is generally done). The grounds were in the usual good order; also the track. 

The Superindent wishes to thank the gentlemen who acted as judges at the last 
Fair for their patient and careful labor; knowing them to be well qualified to dis- 
charge the duties involved upon them. "The difficulty in obtaining thoroughly com- 
petent men to serve on these Committees is yearly becoming more difficult. Very 
few competent persons are willing to give their time for a whole week without pay. 

The Superintendent has no changes to recommend in the premium list. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. H. COBB, 


Superintendent. 
Report, on motion, accepted, and referred to the committee on premiums. 
It was voted that all reports of superintendents of departments be referred 
to Committee on Premiums, without further action. 
Mr. D. W. Howard, Superintendent of Sheep, Division C, reported as 
follows: 
DIVISION C—SHEEP. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 
I respectfully present report of the exhibition in Division C, at the Annual Fair of 
882: 


The total number of entries in this division was 503, The exhibit was above the 
average, both in numbers and quality, and was creditable to the sheep breeders of 
the State. 

The total premiums offered in this division were $1,184; amount awarded was 
$1,152, as follows: 

Class 22, entries 208, premiums offered $349, awarded $349; Class 23, entries 27, pre- 
miums offered $91, awarded $8635 Class 24, entries 35, premiums offered $152, awarded 
$152; Class 25, entries 101, premiums offered $152, awarded $152; Class 26, entries 34, 
premiums offered $152, awarded, $147; Class 27, entries 51, premiums offered $152, 
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awarded $152; Class 28, entries 15, premiums offered $61, awarded $44: Class 29, 
entries 17, premiums offered $75, awarded $70. 

There were fifteen entries for a special premium of a silver water pitcher, valued 
at $20, offered by the Prairie Farmer Publishing Co., Chicago, for the best thorough- 
bred American Merino ram and two ewes. Award givento Mr. Wm. Ball, Hamburgh, 
Mich. 

As there is a large competition in Class 22, American Merino, 1 would recommend 
a fourth premium on all entries in that class. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. W. HOWARD, 
Superintendent, 

Accepted and referred. 

Mr. John Lessiter read the following report for Division D, which was 
accepted and referred : 

DIVISION D—SWINE. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The total number of entries in this division was 248, last year 170. The number of 
entries in each class was as follows: Berkshires, 52; Essex, 50; Suffolk and Small 
Yorkshire, 67; Poland China, 41; Chester White, and Large Yorkshire, 29; fat hogs, 
9. Total amount of awards in this division $656. ‘he exhibits were above the aver- 
age in quality as well as numbers, and were creditable to the swine breeders of this 
State. 

Would ask for this division more pens, if found after the entries close that the 
entries exceed the number of pens, as was the case at our last exhibition—as some 
of the entries had to be viewed in the crates they were brought in—after asking the 
exhibitors to put two or more entries in one pen. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JOHN LESSITER, 
Superintendent. 

The report of Acting Superintendent W. 8S. Curtis was read, accepted and 

referred. 
DIVISION E—POULTRY. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


In Division E, poultry, there were 420 entries and about 50 pair were too late to 
enter. ‘The exhibit was larger than ever before, and larger than the accommodations 
provided for them. ‘There were some in every class that were very good, but a good 
many of them were inferior. I think that the premium for the best, most varied 
and valuable collection is the cause of the large showing of inferior fowls. I would 
recommend striking from the list in Game Class, blue games, black games, and white- 
legged Earl Derby games, and inserting pile games. In Bantam Class I would strike 
out white bantams. I would change from brown Hamburgs to golden penciled Ham- 
burgs, the correct name for them. I would also insert langshangs iu the Asiatic 
class. Very respectfully, S. W. CURTISS, 

Acting Superintendent. 


Mr. A. F. Wood, Superintendent of Miscellaneous Department, read his 
report, as follows: 
DIVISION P—MISCELLANEOUS. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Soctety: 


Division P, miscellaneous, consisted of Classes 63 and 64, and as is expected, many 
unenumerated articles. ‘here were 55 prizes offered, 64 entries in all, and $41 and 
two diplomas awarded. There was but little on exhibition among the enumerated 
articles in Class 63. I hardly think it practical to offer the same prizes longer as they 
are. There has not been any creditable show in many things for the past two years. 

In Class 64 most of the articles were on exhibition, and in washing machines and 
wringers there was a very creditable display, and it is my opinion that the small 
premium offered should be struck out, and let them show the same as other machin- 
ery. We would get just as good a show, and give better satisfaction. Refrigerators 
were on exhibition that had every appearance of being useful, and as the premiums 
offered did not seem suitable, a diploma was awarded. 

Respectfully submitted, 
AMOS F. WOOD, 
Superintendent. 
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Accepted and referred. 
The secretary read the report of Superintgndent Miss Minnie H. Brow, 


Divisions O and Q, as follows: 
DIVISIONS O AND Q. 


Gentlemen of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 

The time for annual reports comes again, and 1 would respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing: The display of articles in my department at the last fair was very large and 
full. ‘The several classes were well represented, and the quality of work far above 
the average. Very much to my gratification, ] was given a much larger space in 
which to make the display, and numerous expressions of approval were heard from 
the exhibitors, There were very few complaints made, excepting in regard to the 
dust arising from the sawdust which served as the carpet; and in all truth I would 
say that the idea of sawdust on the floor over which hangs the finest kind of hand- 
work, and a well constructed board floor underneath machinery and wire goods, does 
seem alittle incongruous. In order to save some dissatisfaction and complaint, I 
would respectfully suggest that, if possible, the floor at the coming fair may be 
covered with rough boards, if nothing better. 

The Children’s Department was quite full, and a growing interest is seen in this 
division every year. It would seem a gocd idea to me to make out a premium list 
for the coming fair,so that the children may have something definite to work for. 
In the awarding of premiums the committees exercised unusual discretion, and the 
comparatively small amount expended—$243.25— seems suflicient proof of their care 
in this regard. Ihave taken the liberty of offering for your inspection a revised 
premium list, as the new styles of work constantly appearing make a frequent change 
necessary. In closing my report, I would thank the gentlemen for all favors shown 
to myself and Miss Sterling, who so kindly assisted me, and trust that my duties 
have been performed to your satisfaction. 

Very respectfully, 
MINNIE H. BROW. 


It was moved by Mr. Baxter that so much of the report as refers to making 
out a new premium list for Children’s Department, be referred to Miss Brow 
and the secretary. Carried. 

Balance of report accepted and referred. 

Mr. Wm. Chamberlain, Superintendent of Division K, asked for and was 
granted further time to report. 

Mr. J. Q. A. Burrington, Superintendent of Division J, vehicles, submitted 
the following, which was accepted and referred. 


DIVISION J—VEHICLES. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 
In Division J, vehicles, at the last fair of this society, there were 148 entries. The 
amount of premiums offered by this society, in this division, was $215. The amount 
awarded by the committee, $191. \ 

The exhibition in number and excellence of workmanship, excelled that at any for- 
mer fair of this society, since I have had connection with it. 

I would recommend that there be no money premiums offered the coming year in 
this division, and that a larger amount be expended for the accommodation of exhib- 
itors, by furnishing them with more covered space for their exhibits than has here- 
tofore been done, and that the diploma of the society be offered for the best display 
of light work in this department, and the same for heavy work. 

All of which is respectfull submitted. 

J. Q. A. BURRINGTON, 


Superintendent, 
Mr. F. Smith, Superintendent of Manufactures, Division L, reported as 
follows: 
DIVISION L—MANUFACTURES. 


To the President and Members of the Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agrt- 
cultural Society: 
GENTLEMEN,—The number of entries in Class L, manufactured good, were 114, 


69 
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The amount awarded was, cash, $221, and one diploma, Of this amount, the award 
on wool and flax was $72; woolen blankets, $5; articles of leather and rubber, $48; 
articles of furniture, $76; ornameftal iron work, $20; total, $221. 

Some changes in the list of premiums offered for wools—ten samples of each, fine, 
middle, and long, exhibited by one exhibitor—should be so altered as to require the 
ten samples to have been grown by the exhibitor. 

The display in this department was very creditable, the room ample, and the 
exhibitors and visitors expressed much satisfaction. 

F, SMITH, 


Superintendent of Manufactured Goods. 
Accepted and referred. 
The report of Mr. J. L. Mitchell, Superintendent of Division F, Farm and 
Garden Products, was read as follows: 


DIVISION F—FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 


To the President and Members of the Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—The exhibition in Division F, Farm and Garden Produce and Manu- 
factured Products, while not as large as that of 1881, or as might have been desirable, 
it was still a fit representative of the productive soil of the State. The wet weather 
of the season preceding the fair while inducing a large vegetable growth, materially 
retarded the development and maturity of the vegetable products. The space 
allotted to the division was well filled, and in quality equaled any of its predeces- 
sors. 

I would present the following synopsis of this division: 


Amount Amount 
No. of No. of premiums premiums 
Class. Exhibitors. Entries. offered. awarded. 
SS Diday arts, Meee DOW Met ee TOW aes eee P2054 —Se ses $191 
SOUP eee see DD MA retest DOS eae e Ee 2515 il eee 232 
HL ey sd peat rier Pn Vel ae es ee a DOL one 44 
Total, 59 303 $584 $467 


The show of potatoes was very fine and large, as was that of garden vegetable® 
from the market gardens of C. M. Hubbard and Stephen Marks, of Detroit. 

I was requested by exhibitors in Class 33 to call the attention of the Committee 
on Revision of the Premium List, to the large number (dozen) of articles enumer- 
ated on page 46 of the list, required to be shown. I would suggest that the number 
required to be shown be reduced to “six or more.” _ 

1 would make another suggestion to the committee on “list,” which comes from 
two years’ experience in your society, and a number in our county society. In Class 
33, “ Roots and Vegetables,” the professional gardener always sweeps the field in the 
way of display and premiums. So well is this understood by the farmer and general 
grower, that their entries are limited in this class, On asking the farmers—who are 
. the large supporters of the society—why they do not exhibit more of their roots 
and vegetables, this reply comes from all: ‘“1t’s of no use, the gardeners outshow us 
every time,” which is true, and with the exception of potatoes and a few minor 
articles, at the last fair, this Class 33 was monopolized by two professional garden- 
ers. While we want to give increased encouragement to the latter class, we should 
give some to the general grower. I would submit to the Committee on Revision of 
“ List” the propriety of adding a sub-class 33, with ample provisions for professional 
gardeners, and to which their competition shall be limited.” 

My thanks are due to the president, secretary, and Business Committee for their 
assistance in this division during the fair, aud I most heartily tender them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN L. MITCHELL, 
Ex-Superintendent Division F. 
JACKSON, Dec. 30, 1882. 


Accepted and referred. 
Mr. W. J. Baxter, Superintendent Division H, Bees, Honey, etc., submitted 
the following report, which was accepted and referred : 
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DIVISION H—CLASS 38—BEES AND HONEY, 


For the first time at an annual fair, separate provision was made for the display of 
bees and honey. ‘The interest manifested and the display made were such as to 
show the wisdom of the experiment and justify its continuance. 

The premiums offered were $115. The number of entries, 47, The premiums 
awarded amounted in the aggregate to $92. 

The building was most of the time thronged with interested spectators, and much 
valuable information was imparted on the keeping and management of bees, securing 
perfect forms of comb honey for table use, and extracting honey for preservation use. 

The premiums offered were small, insufficient in most cases to pay the actual 
expense of exhiblItor, and yet there was a good exhibition and a generous rivalry. 

Owing to the fact of my absence from the State for some time prior to the fair, 
judges had not been secured beforehand, and some difficulty was experienced in 
securing them. ‘his can be remedied at our next fair. While there are some in the 
State who make bee culture and honey-raising a business, the number of such is com- 
paratively small, but with a proper knowledge of the subject which may be easily 
secured, almost any one with even a garden patch can keep a few swarms, and add 
greatly to the comfort and luxury of his home. 

There are several different races of bees, each claiming peculiar merit, and it would 
be well to encourage an exhibition of all these varieties by the offers of a sufficient 
premium for the largest and best display of different varieties of working bees, to 
secure exhibitors and competition. 

Again, queen bees of different races, always attract attention. Their value is 
however too great to risk exhibition without the offer of asuitable premium. The 
exhibition of bees in observation hives should be encouraged, as well as the exhibi- 
tion of hives for ordinary use. 

It has been suggested by exhibitors that a premium of some value be offered for 
the best device for exhibiting bees, which would, of necessity, include the handling 
of them at the fair, and I heartily recommend the suggestion. 

Some exhibitors have also suggested competitive essays on bee keeping, the best 
to be read at a stated time, at the exhibition building, would be a valuable feature. 
If this should be adopted, the essays must be required to be in the hands of the 
committee for examination as early as the Ist of September, that careful examina- 
tion might be made, and the prize essay be handed over to a good reader, that it 
might be so read as to be heard, understood, and appreciated. ‘The essays should be 
limited as to time, that well considered and.condensed thought might be secured. 

A committee from the Bee Keepers’ Association will be present and make some 
suggestions to the Committee on Premium List, for whom I ask a favorable hearing. 
This committee will urge that the privilege of making sales of honey, bees, hives, 
etc., may be made from the stocks they bring daily, but not to the detriment of the 
exhibit. If this can consistently be done, it would secure a very large display, and a 
full attendance. I do not think it would be asking too much in consideration of the 

‘interest and growing importance of this industry to at least double the amount 
offered at the last fair, and provide a separate building for the exhibition. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. BAXTER, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. E. W. Rising, Superintendent of Forage, was given further time to 
report. 

Superintendents of Gates were granted further time to report. 

Superintendents of Police were also granted further time to report. 

It was voted, on motion of Mr. Sterling, that the sessions of this Commit- 
tee open at 9 o’clock A. M., and continue until 6 P. M., with the usual inter- 
mission for dinner, and that no evening sessions be held until otherwise 
ordered. : 

Mr. Ball was excused from serving on the Committee on Farm Wagon 
protest. 

The President appointed Mr. J. M. Sterling in his stead. 

Mr. Gilbert was, on motion, excused from serving on the same committee, 
and Mr. A. O. Hyde was substituted. 

On motion, the Committee adjourned until ‘Tuesday morning at 9 o'clock. 
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SECOND DAY. 


MicHigAN EXcHANGE, DETROIT, 
January 9th, 1888. 


The Executive Committee met pursuant toadjournment. President Fralick 
in the chair. 

Roll called. Present—President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, 
Rising, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Burrington, Wood, 
Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Butterfield, Gilbert, Anderson, Baxter 
and the Secretary. 

Upon motion of Mr. Baxter, the reading of the minutes of last evening’s 
session was dispensed with. 

The President called for reports of superintendents. 

Mr. Wm. Chamberlain presented the following: 


DIVISION K—MACHINERY. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


As Superintendent of Machinery Hall, Division K, Classes 46 and 47, I have to 
report a very meagre exhibit at our last Fair. The total of premiums offered in 
this division amounted to $415, with nine medals and one diploma. The entries 
made were fourteen. The premiums awarded were thirteen dollars cash and three 
medals. It is exceedingly mortifying to a superintendent to have a large hall under 
his charge and but little to attract visitors, and for afew years past this part of the 
Fair has been a failure. I cannot see that it is any fault on the part of the Society, 
as every opportunity is given in this class to exhibit their goods, and liberal pre- 
miums offered. There seems to be an indifference on the part of manufacturers in 
this line to patronize the State Fair. The excuse given is that they are driven with 
business and have no time to attend to the Fair, their orders for goods being now 
more than they can fill. 

The large space in Machinery Hall at Jackson unoccupied by exhibitors in this 
class was cheerfully given to manufacturers of farm machinery, wagons, carriages 
and miscellaneous articles, and with the aid of these gentlemen, the hall was filled 
and made quite attractive to visitors. I do not think any increase of premiums nec- 
essary, and incline to the opinion that a better exhibit would be made if there were 
none Offered. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Superintendent. 
Accepted and referred. 


Mr. F. L. Reed, Superintennent of Dairy Department, reported as follows: 
DIVISION G—DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 


To the President and Executive Board of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—In Division G, class 35, there were 68 entries; the amount of prem- 
iums awarded was $150; in class 36, there were 62 entries. The amount of premiums 
awarded to the same was 52. Total of amount, $201. Total entries, 130. Ther 
were some entries in this department which should have been in the miscellaneous 
and the room allotted was quite too small for the exhibit. The display of dairy 
fixtures from other States was worthy of especial notice, and attracted much atten- 
tion from the dairymen of our State, and I think will be used by many of the smaller, 
as well as the larger dairies of Michigan. There was sharp competition in class 36, 
especially in bread making, and the judges were a little at a loss to know where to 
place the blue card. Respectfully, 

F, L. REED, 


Superintendent. 
Accepted and referred. 


Mr. Wm. Ball reported for Superintendent of Gates, as follows: 
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GATES, 


To the President of the State Agricultural Society: 


The plan pursued by the committee on gates and gatekeepers, was similar to that 
in former years, the working of which was quite satisfactory. Through the kind- 
ness of President Fralick and Treasurer Dean, your committee are under obligations 
for their kindness in suggesting the names of competent men for gatekeepers, who 
performed their respective duties with fidelity and credit to themselves. The 
greatest difficulty in carrying out the rules governing the gate department was 
experienced in the use of attendants’ tickets. Your committee would recommend 
that some plan be adopted as suggested by the President in his address, whereby 
every person who has a right to an attendant’s ticket, should be obliged to enter the 
grounds at the same gate, and that no other tickets should be received there. And 
your committee would further recommend that every exhibitor and booth or stand 
men or women should make out a list of the names and numbers of the men or 
women under his or her control, necessary to aid him or her in their exhibition or 
business, and present it to the Superintendent of Gates, who shall give a copy of 
such list to the gatekeeper, with instructions to check each man’s or woman’s name 
for every entrance he or she may make upon the society’s grounds during the fair. 
Your committee would suggest that more stringency be used in preventing so many 
assistants being allowed to come upon the grounds with the ostensible purpose of 
working in the eating houses or booths, but in too many instances to gain a free 
admittance to-the fair. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
W. BALL, 
Chairman. 


On motion, the report was accepted and referred to the Committee on Rules. 
Mr. M. P. Anderson, Superintendent of Division M, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


DIVISION M—MUSICAL AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Superintendent in Division M would respectfully submit the following report: 

The entries in class 54, sewing machines, musical instruments, etc., were 13. In 
class 55, clocks, jewelry, plated ware, etc., no entries were made. 

The amount of premiums awarded in this department was $10. 

Some confusion arose on the first day among the exhibitors on account of the 
absence of the superintendent, but all were finally located, and so far as I was able to 
learn were well satisfied. 

The display of musical instruments and sewing machines was very fine. Booths 
were tastefully arranged, adding to and beautifying that portion of the hall occupied 
by them. 

The display of sewing machines and musical instruments requiring considerable 
space, it is desirable that the superintendent should have a correct diagram of his 
department at as early a day as possible, that he may arrange the musical instru- 
ments in such a manner that their music will not interfere with each other. 

It is desirable that the superintendent should be on the ground early, as they 
require time to arrange their space for exhibition, 

M. P. ANDERSON, 


Superintendent. 
Accepted and referred. 
The President appointed the following 
STANDING COMMITTEES: 
COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 
J.M. Sterling, W. L. Webber. W. J. Baxter. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
William Ball, E. W. Rising, M. P. Anderson, 
COMMITTEE ON PREMIUM LIST. 
Wm. Ball. A. F, Wood. Wm. Chamberlain. W. H. Cobb. 


I. H. Butterfield, Jr. H. O. Hanford. Jno. Lessiter. 
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COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


C. A. Harrison, G. W. Phillips, J.Q. A. Burrington. J. M. Sterling. 
A. F. Wood. 


COMMITTEE ON RECEPTION. 


P. Parsons, M. Shoemaker. W.G. Beckwith. 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 
A. J. Dean, J. C. Sterling, John Lessiter. 


The committee then took a recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Executive Committee resumed business at 2 P. M., President Fralick 
presiding. 

Quorum present. 

Mr. Cobb, to whom the protest entered against Mr. Ray Warner’s gelding 


was referred, reported as follows: 

The committee to whom the protest made against the horse entered by Ray War- 
ner, and driven by J. C. Blake at the last State Fair, would report that they have 
made satisfactory exanination in the case, and are thoroughly satisfied that the 
horse was entered for two premiums, in opposition to the rules of the Society, and 
that Mr. Ray Warner was notified on the ground that he had forfeited his premium 
by so doing, and he acknowledged to Mr. Vosburg (Chairman of the Committee of 
Judges in this class), that he was sorry, but could not blame the committee. There- 
fore, the committee recommend that the protest be sustained. 

W. H. COBB, 


Chairman Committee. 
Report accepted and adopted. 
Mr. Cobb, Chairman of the Committee on the protest of the Austin, Tom- 
linson & Webster Manufacturing Co., reported for that committee, as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


Your committee to whom was referred the protest of the Austin, ‘l’omlinson & 
Webster Manufacturing Company, in Class 45, Division J, beg leave to report: 

After hearing the statement made by the Superintendent in charge of the depart- 
ment and one member of the Viewing Committee, also of two disinterested persons, 
we recommend that the protest be sustained, for reason of personal prejudice of one 
member of the Viewing Committee, and that all acts of said committee relative to 
the award on farm wagons, be void. 

W.H. COBB, 


A. O. HYDE, 
J. M. STERLING. 


The report was, on motion, accepted and adopted. 
Mr. E. W. Rising, Superintendent of Forage, reported as follows: 


FORAGE DEPARTMENT. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Superintendent of Forage would report, that owing partly to the rise o> hay, 
and partly to the large exhibition of stock, the expenses of the department were 
somewhat larger than those of last year, and which would seem to be unavoidable. 
In regard to the recommendation of the President, there seems to be two sides to 
the question. After careful consideration of the whole matter, your Superintendent 
is not able to say which way would be the best for the Society. Of course, he loca- 
tion has something to do with the results. If it is handled loose (as it was last 
year}, the results, I think, would be best, but if baled, perhaps it might be the other 
way. 1 think it can only be determined by trial; it would be very convenient to 
have scales in either case. 
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There was a good feeling in my department the last year, everybody seemed to 


be satisfied. 
E. W. RISING, 
Superintendent, 


Accepted and referred to Committee on Rules. 
Mr. A. O. Hyde, Chief Marshal, submitted the following, which was 
accepted and referred to Committee on Rules. 


MARSHAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—The Marshal’s duty is not always pleasant. It 
is expected that he and his assistants will be at the service of everybody, «nd there 
all the time. ‘This is all right. With the aid of a few volunteer policemen (fees 
$1.50 per day), whose greatest anxiety i- to see the show and to keep watch of the 
man that is to furnish them with dinner tickets, on grounds located as the grounds 
are at Jackson, it is quite out of the question for a marshai to please himself or any- 
body else, the whole eastern side being open to the multitude constantly swaying 
forward and back, between the various halls and the implement department, making, 
in fact, a grand procession constantly crossing the track, composed of men, women, 
and children, baby-carts, dogs, ete. While this was the last year a marked feature 
on the eastern side, it was but little better at the hizhway kept open for the con- 
venience of exhibitors at the northwest corner of the grounds. We were fortunate 
in getting along without accident, largely owing, we think, to the general good 
nature of the swaying multitudes. I would here suggest that in the future selection 
of a location for the State Fair, care should be taken to get grounds where exhibi- 
bitions inside of race tracks should be excluded as far as practicable. I will only add 
that for any success we may have secured, I have largely to thank our ever-active and 
efficient Assistant-Marshals, Messrs. Hodge, Hinds and Erwin ‘lhe programme was 
so arranged that no deviation was found necessary. Every day’s work was accom- 


plished as laid out, and in good, seasonable time. 
Submitted. A. O. HYDE, 
Marshal. 


Mr. W. J. Baxter, Chairman of Committee on President’s Address, reported 
as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee : 


The Committee to whom the President’s Address was referred for distribution of 
topics, to appropriate committees, would recommend reference as follows: 

That so much as refers to general encouragement of agriculture in the State, to 
Machinery, to Northern Exhibit, to Fine Arts Exhibits, to Needle and Fancy Work 
and to Premium List, be referred to the Committee on Preminm List. 

u a as refers to judges and awarding committees, be referred to Committee 
on Rules. 

So much as refers to finance, to the Committee on Finance. 

So much as refers to general policy of the society, as to prohibiting the sale of 
spirits, granting booth and show permits, be to the Committee on Rules, to the end, 
that if the rules on these matters are not already sufficiently explicit, they may be 
so amended or changed, that no officer or committee can misunderstand or fail to 
carry them out in their full intent and spirit. 

So much as refers to admission to the fairs and to rules, to Committee on Rules. 

So much as refers to sorghum, to Committee on Premium List. 

So much as rerers to forage, to Committee on Rules, 

So much as refers to bee culture, to Committee on Premium List. 

So much as refers to inviting Horticultural Society to exhibit with us, and amount: 
to be set aside to aid in such exhibition, be referred to a special committee of three, 
to confer with a committee from said society. 

So much.as refers to Agricultural College, to a special committee of three. 

So much as refers to fair circuit, to a special committee of three, with authority to 
meet with like committees from other societies represented in such fair circuit. 

So much as refers to location of the next fair, to Business and ‘Transportation 
Coramittee, associated with the president, treasurer, and secretary. 

So much as refer to securing several different places in the State, whenever suit- 
able provisions may be made jointly by this society, and by local committees, for 
holding annual fairs, be referred to a special committee of five, to whom the presi- 
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dent shall be chairman, with instructions to endeavor to secure propositions to select 
four or more places, and to submit propositions and recommendations to the society 
at its next winter meeting, to the end that definite action may then be taken. 
Respectfully submitted, 

W. a BAXTER, 

PHILO PARSONS, 

1 AY Sa sb a 

Committee, 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Cobb, Committee on Baker protest, asked for further time to report, 
which was, on motion, granted. 

Mr. Baxter asked to be excused from serving on Premium List Committee. 
On motion of Mr. Chamberlain, the request was granted, and Mr. A. F. Wood 
appointed a member of the committee. 

_ The report of the Horticultural Lepartment was presented, and upon motion, 
accepted and referred. 

The committee then adjourned. 


THIRD DAY. 


MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, 
Detroit, Jan. 10, 1888. 


The Executive Committee resumed its session at 9 o’clock A. M., as per 
adjournment. 

The roll was called, and the following named members found present: Mr. 
President Fralick, Mr. Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, 
Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Burrington, Wood, 
Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Gilbert, 
Anderson, Baxter, and the Secretary. 

Mr. Parsons introduced Judge Maynard, Romeo, Mich., who addressed the 
committee, recommending the ‘‘ Morton Reversible Tread Horse Power.’’ 

My. Parsons presented an invitation from Mr. Hiram Walker, asking the 
Executive Committee to visit his stables. Accepted with thanks. 

The minutes of Tuesday’s session were adopted as printed, without being 
read. 

Mr. Parsons then read the report of the Superintendent of the Art Depart- 
ment, as follows: 


ART DEPARTMENT. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Siate Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN,—The entire number of entries in Division N was 237; premiums 
offered, $465; premiums awarded, $301. The absence of the great collection of paint- 
ings which occupied so prominent a place in the art gallery of the fair of 1881, it was 
thought, would materially detract from the interest and value of the display in 1882, 
but such did not prove to be the fact. The increased number of productions by 
Michigan artists, in various forms, fully compensated for the lack of a distinctive 
show “gallery. The entries for 1882 were more varied in their character, and of 
greater interest and artistic merit than ever before shown, and conclusively prove a 
rapidly growing taste throughout the entire State in this conspicuous evidence of 
advanced culture. No stronger proof could be adduced than this interesting display 
of varied art collections of the high character of culture and education in Michigan. 
Without special enumeration, decorations on china may be specially noted as form- 
ing a feature of added interest, and great improvement in this direction may be 
anticipated in the future. In view of the competition, which it seems so desirable to 
stimulate, we would respectfully suggest an increased number of premiums, and in 
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some cases, of larger amounts. The premiums awarded in some instances, on most 
meritorous productions, hardly compensate for the attendant expenses and anxiety 
connected with their exhibits, while the constant crowd in the art hall during the 
fair afforded ample evidence that this interest should be earnestly fostered and 
encouraged by the utmost liberality. 
Respectfully submitted, . 
C. A. HARRISON, 
P. PARSONS. 
Accepted and referred. 
On motion of Mr. Gilbert, it was 


Resolved, That the thanks of this society be tendered to the Atlas Engine Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the fine engine they furnished free of cost to the society, for 
running the machinery in Mechanics’ Hall, at our last fair at Jackson, and to their 
engineer in charge of same, for the gentlemanly and efficient manner in which he 
performed his duties. 


The president appointed as committee on that part of the President’s 
Address relating to the State Horticultural Society, Messrs. Parsons, Mitchell, 
and Burrington; on that part relating to the Agricultural College, Messrs. 
Baxter, Howard, and Reed; on that part relating to Fair Circuit, Messrs. 
Dean, J. M. Sterling, and Smith. 

Mr. Baxter, Chairman of the Special Committee on so much of the Presi- 
dent’s Address relating to the Agricultural College, reported for that commit- 
tee as follows: 

To the Executive Commitiee of the Agricultural Society: 


Your Special Committee to whom was referred so much of the President’s Address 
as refers to the Agricultural Coliege, would respectfully report that they entirely 
concur in the views expressed by the president, as to the value and importance of 
the work done by this institution, its eminently practical character, and the influ- 
ence it is exerting upon the important industries it was designed to promote, in 
elevating the character and broadening the views of those engaged in farming, 
stock raising, and kindred pursuits. 

Education, culture, and refinement belong to no class or condition, but should be 
found in all, and this college is doing much to strengthen and render general the 
conviction that education, culture, scientific knowledge, and refinement in thought 
and conduct, are of no less value to the farmer, the mechanic, and the artizan, 
than to the professional man. 

It is eminently proper that this society should hold close and intimate relations 
with the Agricultural College, and that it should, by all suitable measures seek to 
win to the sympathy and support of the institution all who represent the varied 
industries of the State. They recommend that the invitation to meet at the college 
on the second Wednesday in June be accepted, and in order that the visit may be of 
as much practical value and profit as possible, that a special committee of three be 
appointed at this meeting, whose duty it shall be at such visit to carefully note all 
matters of interest, make suggestions growing out of conditions or circumstances 
existing, or wants to be supplied, and make a full report at our next winter meeting. 

While much has been accomplished in the direction indicated, neither the college 
nor this society can afford to rest satisfied with what has been done. The world 
moves, and we must all move forward with it, or be left in the race. ‘To forsake 
agricultural, mechanical, and industrial pursuits for professional, to leave the beaten 
path of gradual but sure accumulations for feverish speculations and buying and 
selling what we could not pay for or have not to sell, in the hope of gain by manipu- 
lating markets, is not evidence of advance, but rather of the decay of manhood. One 
great aim of this society should be to make men engaged in agriculture, stock raising, 
mechanical, and industrial pursuits proud of their occupation, and happy and con- 
tented in their pursuits. The Agricultural College is greatly aiding in this work by 
elevating the mind and character of those engaged and pointing out better and more 
scientific methods of work and culture, and that college and this society may 
efficiently work together to accomplish what both were designed to promote, and 
mutually bid each other, God speed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. BAXTER, 
¥. L. REED, 
D. W. HOWARD. 
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The report was accepted and adopted. 
Mr. Hanford read the report of Superintendents of Farm Implement 
Department, as follows: 
DIVISION I—FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN :—The exhibition in Division I, Farm Implements, we need not say 
was equal to any we have ever had, for that fact was easily discerned by all lookers- 
on at our past State fairs. We expect that these exhibits will increase in attract- 
iveness from year to year, as long as the present liberal policy of the society towards 
exhibitors is followed, and as long as our State continues to be as productive as at 
present. It is estimated that the improvements of the plow alone, have benefited 
the people of this country fifty millions a year. If this is true, what can we say of 
the benefit arising from the improvements in other tillage implements, haying and 
harvesting tools, seed drills, and planters, field rollers, etc. ‘The value to the people 
is immense, not confined by any means to agriculturalists, but is shared by all. 
Without these improvements, it would become almost impossible to feed the people, 
and a “sheep’s head and pluck a day” would again be the standard wages of a day 
laborer. ‘The entries in the several classes were about the same as last year. Some 
exhibitors made their appearance this year for the first time, whilesmost of the old 
ones were on hand as usual, showing that it pays to advertise their implements at 
our State fairs, 

Time and space will not allow us to particularize or show (with justice), the 
merits of each exhibit. Great attention was given by visitors to the operations of 
twine binders, which obviates the objections to the use of wire; making a knot that 
will neither slip nor break, out of material as cheap. These binders fill a long felt 
want. ‘There were several platform binders on exhibition (that take the grain 
directly from the platform), that drew large crowds, perhaps for their novelty. 
Sulky plows were in favor, either from a desire of farmers to ride on a cushioned 
seat, or from their being enabled by the use of them to do more and better work. 

The shafting was not sufficient to supply all with power, asseveral, through choice, 
or otherwise, furnished their own power and shafting. 

Farm engines, especially traction, keep pace with the wants of the people, and the 
latter were able to clear the track every time they moved. Exhibitors and people 
appeared to be happy (the one in taking orders, and the other in giving them), and 
your superintendents contented. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

H. O. HANFORD, 
ABEL ANGEL, 
Superintendents. 


Accepted and referred. 
Committee on Premiums reported : 


To the Executive Board of the Michigan Agricultural Society: 


Your Committee on Premium List beg leave to present the accompanying report: 
Having carefully considered the list, we have made such changes as in our opinion 
seemed necessary in the progress of agricultural and other interests, and for the 
interests of this Society. Most of the changes made have the approval of the Super- 
intendents in the several departments, 
WILLIAM BALL, 


WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, 
W. H. COBB, 
I. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR, 
H. O. HANFORD, 
A. F. WOOD, 
JOHN LESSITER, 
Committee on Premium List, 

Report accepted. 

On motion, the Premium List for Children’s Department was referred to 
Miss Brow and the Secretary, who were authorized to arrange a list not to 
exceed $50, to be published in the annual Premium List. 

It was then moved that the report of the Premium List Committee, relative 


to Class I, be adopted. 
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Mr. Baxter moved to amend by striking out all the fourth premiums in this 
class. ‘The amendment was lost. 

The same gentleman then moyed to amend by striking out the Sweepstake 
premiums for Michigan cattle. 

A lengthy discussion was had on the question, and was participated in by 
Messrs. Baxter, Ball, Hanford, Smith, Sterling, Chamberlain, Wood, Brooks, 
Phelps and Hinds. 

Mr. Gilbert offered an amendment to the amendment, which was lost. 

The yeas and nays were then called for on Mr. Baxter’s amendment, and 
the amendment was lost by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Sterling, Smith, Baxter and the President—4, 

Nays—Messrs. Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Burring- 
ton, Wood, Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Anderson, 
Gilbert and Dean—19. 

The original motion was then adopted. 

It was then moyed and supported to adopt the balance of the report relative 
to Division A. 

Mr. Baxter moved to amend by striking out Sweepstake premiums for Mich- 
igan cattle. Lost. 

The original motion was then adopted. 

It was moved and supported to adopt the report of the Committee relative 
to Division B. 

Mr. Baxter moved to amend by striking out all special premiums for Michi- 
gan horses. Lost. 

The original motion was then adopted. 

Moved and supported that the report of the Committee relative to Division 
C, be adopted. 

Mr. Baxter moved to amend, by striking out special premiums on Michigan 
sheep. Lost. 

Mr. Chamberlain offered an amendment to the list for Class 29, Fat Sheep, 
which was adopted. 

The motion, as amended, was then adopted. 

The report of the Committee relative to Divisions D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, 
L, and M, was taken up by divisions, and adopted. 

The report relative to Division N was referred back to the Committee for 
further consideration. 

The report relative to Divisions O and Q was adopted. 

The recommendation of the Committee relative to Northern Exhibit was 
adopted. é 

The President appointed Messrs. W. J. Baxter, W. L. Webber and J. M. 
Sterling a Special Committee on Northern Exhibit. 

The Committee then took a recess until two o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at two o’clock. 

President Fralick in the Chair. Quorum present. 

On motion, the Committee on Northern Exhibit was authorized to make a 
premium list for that department, to be printed with the Premium List for 
1883. 
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On motion of Mr. Hanford, it was voted to adopt the report of the Commit- 
tee on Premiums as a whole, with the exception of the Art Department. 

Mr. Baxter was, on motion, excused from further attendance at this session. 

Mr. Farley, Secretary of the Ohio, Michigan and Indiana Fair Circuit, was 
invited to address the meeting, and made a few very interesting remarks, and 
suggested that a convention of delegates from agricultural societies be held 
during the winter. 

It was moved that the suggestions of Mr. Farley relative to an agricultural 
conyention be referred to the Committee on Fair Circuit. 

The committee then took a recess till four o’clock. 

The meeting was called to order at four o’clock, and as the various commit- 
tees were not prepared to report, the committee adiourned until nine o’clock 
Thursday morning. 


FOURTH DAY. 


MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT, 1] 
January 11, 1882. § 


The Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society 
resumed its session this morning, pursuant to adjournment. 

The President, the Hon. Henry Fralick, in the chair. 

Roll called. 

Present—President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Han- 
ford, Ball, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Burrington, 
Wood, Chamberlain, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Gilbert, 
Anderson, Humphrey, and the Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Hanford, the reading of the minutes of Wednesday’s 
session was dispensed with. 

The President presented the bonds of the Treasurer and Secretary, with his 
approval. ‘The bonds were referred to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Ball, Chairman of the Finance Committee, reported for that commit- 
tee as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Committtee on Finance, to whom was referred the Secretary’s report pertain- 
ing to finances, beg leave to report that they have made a careful examination of his 
books and vouchers, compared the checks with their proper stubs, and find the 


account as stated correct. 
WILLIAM BALL, 
EK. W. RISING, 
M. P. ANDERSON. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The committee to whom was referred the report of the Treasurer, would respect- 
fully report that they have examined said Treasurer’s accounts with the vouchers 
accompanying the same, and find them to agree, and that the accounts of the Treas- 
urer are correct. ; 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
WILLIAM BALL, 
E. W. RISING, 
M. P. ANDERSON. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the report of the Business Com- 
mittee, respectfully report that they have examined the account rendered by said 
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committee, and have compared them with the vouchers in the hands of the Secretary, 
and find them correct. Also the report of said committee of amounts received for 
rent of booths and all other sources, were duly paid over to the Treasurer, and his 


receipts given for the same. 
WILLIAM BALL, 
E. W. RISING, 
M. P. ANDERSON. 

Upon motion the foregoing reports of the Finance Committee were accepted 
and adopted. 

The committee further reported that they had examined the bonds of the 
Secretary and Treasurer, and recommended their approval: 

On motion the report was adopted. 

Mr. Cobb read a communication from the Secretary of Michigan State 
Association of Agricultural Societies, inviting the society to send three dele- 
gates to the tenth annual convention of that society, which will be held in the 
city of Lansing, on the 7th day of February next. 

Mr. Cobb moved and it was supported, to appoint three delegates to the 
convention. The motion prevailed and the President appointed as such 
delegates, Messrs. W. H. Cobb, Wm. Ball, and A. F. Wood. 

Messrs. C. W. Green and John Starkweather, old and honored members of 
the Executive Committee, were invited to address the meeting, and each made 
afew remarks. 

Mr. E. O. Humphrey referred to the death of Hon. J. Webster Childs, and 
moved that a committee of three be appointed by the chair to take action on 
the death of Mr. Childs. The motion was unamiously adopted. 

The President announced as such committee, Messrs. Humphrey, Smith, 
and Gilbert. 

The President then announced the Committee on Programme, F. V. Smith, 
A. O. Hyde, G. W. Phillips. 

Mr. Parsons read the report of the committee on that part of the President’s 
address relating to the State Horticultural Society as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—Your Committee on so much of the President’s address as refers to 
inviting the Horticultural Society to exhibit with the State Agricultural Society in 
1883, and the amount of money to be appropriated to aid in making such exhibit, 
would respectfully report that we have great pleasure in recommending a hearty 
invitation and an appropriation of $1,000, to be distributed in premiums on the 
same terms and conditions, if awarded, as in 1882; also $1,400 for expenses, on such 
amount, limited by the foregoing sums, as the wants of the said society may require. 
In this connection we beg leave to bear witness to the untiring energy and wisdom 
displayep by the officers of the Horticultural Society, in contributing to the success 


of the meeting of 1882. 
PHILO PARSONS. 
J. L. MITCHELL. 
J.Q. A. BURRINGTON. 
DETROIT, Jan. 10, 1883, 


The Horticultural Society accepted the proposition of this society in the 
following letter: 
January 11,1883. 


Mr. President and Members of the Executive Commvittee of the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural Society : 


GENTLEMEN—In behalf of the Executive Committee of the State Horticultural 
Society I thank you for your courtesy, and accept your invitation to hold our annual 
exhibit with you this fall, on terms named, viz., one thousand dollars for premiums, 
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fourteen hundred dollars for general expenses, being the same as granted last year 


and on same terms. 
EVART H. SCOTT, 
Chairman of Business Committee of State Horticultural Society, 


Mr. Harrison, Chairman of Committee on Rules, read the report of that 
Committee, which was taken up section by section. Section VI, relative to 
liquors, was reported as follows: 

‘‘No spirituous or malt liquors shall be allowed to be sold on the Fair 
grounds during the Fair.’’ 

It was moved and supported to adopt the section. 

It was moved to amend by inserting the rule adopted last year. 

The amendment was carried by the following vote: 


Yeas.—Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Smith, Wood, 
President, Treasurer, Secretary.—12. 

Nays.—Ball, Reed, Burrington, Angel, Chamberlain, Parsons, Howard, Harrison, 
Butterfield, Anderson.—10. ' 


Other changes and amendments were voted, and the report adopted as a 
whole, as follows: 


BY-LAWS. 


By-Law No. 1.—The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of this society 
shall be held,commencing on the second Monday in January, in each year, at 8 o’clock 
P.M., of that day, and at such place as the President shall appoint; and at least one 
weeks notice of the place shall be given, by mail, toeach member of the Committee, 
and also through the press to all persons interested. 

By-Law No. 2.—At each annual meeting of the Executive Committee there shall 
be appointed, in such manner as the Committee may decide, eight Standing Com- 
mittees, each to consist of three members, except Committee on Premiums, which 
shall consist of seven members, as follows: 

Business Committee, 

Transportation Committee. 

Finance Committee, 

Committee on Premiums. 

Committee on Rules and Regulations. 

Committee on Printing and Advertising. 

Committee on Reception, to look after guests, visitors, and strangers. 
-. Committee on Programme. 

By-Law No. 3.—The president of the society shall be ex officio a member of each of 
the foregoing committees, in addition to the other members, and if present at any 
committee meeting, shall have the right to preside. Special committees may be 
appointed by the Executive Committee, as may seem best, and charged with such 
duties as the Executive Committee may order. 

By-Law No. 4.—The president of the society shall be chairman at all meetings of 
the Executive committee at which he may be present. In his absence, such member 
of the committee as shall be chosen for that purpose shall act as chairman. 

By-Law No. 5.—The secretary and treasurer shall each, within one month from 
this date, and hereafter, on or before the second Monday in January in each year, 
give bonds conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of the respective 
offices, and the accounting for and paying out of allmoneys coming into their hands, 
respectively, and the delivery to their successors in office of all money, property, and 
effects in their hands, belonging to the society, on or before the second Monday in 
January in each year. ‘lhe penalty of the bond of the secretary shall be $1,000. ‘The 
penalty of the bond of the treasurer shall be $30,000. ach of said officers shall fur- 
nish bonds with securities satisfactory to the Finance Committee, who shall endorse 
their approval on said bonds. 

By-Law No. 6.—The secretary of the society shall act as secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee. In case of his absence, inability or refusal to act, the committee 
may appoint a secretary pro tem 

By-Law No. 7.—The secretary shall have the privilege of selling membership 
tickets, for the purpose of making entries, up to and including the second day of the 
fair, and at the close of business on said day, shall report to the treasurer of the 
society the number of tickets sold, and pay to the treasurer the balance then in his 
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hands received therefor. He shall also report an inventory of the property in his 
office belonging to the society, at each annual winter meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

By-Law No. 8.—When clerical assistance is required by the secretary, no clerks 
shall be employed by him for the benefit of the society without consultation with 
and the consent of the president of the society, both as to employment and compen- 
sation, and all bills for services of such clerks shall be certified by the president and 
secretary before being allowed. 

By-Law No. 9.—No pecuniary consideration or inducement, other than the pre- 
miums offered, shall be paid to exhibitors entering for premiums. 

By-Law No. 10.—All moneys received by the officers, or by members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, for the society, shall, as soon as practicable, be paid over to the treas- 
urer, and his receipt therefore taken, ‘and no money shall be paid out for the society 
except by the treasurer, who shall pay on proper orders drawn on him for the pur- 
pose. The order so drawn shall show the specific object for which the same was 
given. 

By-Law No. 11.—Except for investment and orders for premiums duly awarded, no 
order shall be drawn on the treasurer, except on accounts duly audited and allowed 
by the Business Committee, and such allowance endorsed thereon by a majority of 
such committee. 

By-Law No. 12.—An appeal may be taken in all cases from the action of any stand- 
ing committee to the Executive Committee, but the decision of such standing com- 
mittee shall be considered as the rule governing the case until the Executive 
Committee shall otherwise order. 

By-Law No. 13.—It shall be the duty of the Business Committee to carry out the 
instructions of the Executive Committee in relation to the pecuniary affairs of the 
society, and in regard to preparing for and holding fairs. The Business Committee 
shall keep a record of all accounts allowed, and shall allow no accounts except such as 
show the items-and appear to be correct and duly authorized. They shall make a 
full report of all accounts allowed by them, and other orders made by them, at each 
annual meeting of the Executive Committee. 

By-Law No. 14.—The Business Committee shall have the general charge of the 
property of the society (except the moneys in the hands of the treasurer, and prop- 
erty in the office of the secretary) and in relation thereto shall obey such instructions 
as the Executive Committee shall give from time to time. Such Business Com- 
mittee shall properly care for such property, and shall report annually to the Execu- 
tive Committee the amount or quantity, situation and condition of the same. 

By-Law No. 15.—Superintendents of departments may, with the consent and 
approval of the president, employ such assistants and judges as they deem necessary 
for the good management and controi of their departments, settle expenses of same, 
including board, settle their own bill, and present the bill in the usual form for 
approval and payment on the last day of the fair. 

By-Law No. 16.—It shall be the duty of each superintendent in charge of a depart- 
ment, at the annual fair of this society, to present to the Executive Committee, at 
the winter meeting succeeding each fair, a written report upon the exhibition in his 
department, which report shall form a portion of the proceedings of this society, and 
be published therewith; and when the Pomological Society exhibits with this society, 
the superintendent of that exhibition is requested to present a like report. 

By-Law No. 17.—No diploma shall be offered or awarded as a premium, except in 
cases where a cash premium of at least twenty-five dollars ($25) would be required as 
a proper premium. 

By-Law No. 18.—No obligations against this society shall be created by any officer 
of the society or member of the Executive Committee, without the written consent 
of the president or chairman of the Business Committee. 

By-Law No. 19.—In all cases where no other provision is made, the said Executive 
Committee shall be governed by the rules of parliamentary law, laid down in Jeffer- 
son’s manual. 

By-Law No. 20.—The order of business at each meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be as follows: 

1st. Calling the roll. 

2d. Reading and approving the proceedings of the last meeting. 
3d. Addresses and communications from the president. 

4th. Reports from standing committees. 

5th. Reports from special committees. 

6th. Repurts from executive superintendents. 

7th. Hearing appeals and considering same. 

8th. Unfinished business. 
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9th. Miscellaneous business. 

10th. Motions and resolutions. 

llth. Notices. 

This order of business may be suspended or changed, for that meeting only, by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at any meeting of the Executive Committee. 


GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
I.—MEMBERS. | 


SECTION 1. Any person may become a member of this society for one year by pay- 
ing one dollar into the treasury. He will receive an annual certificate of member- 
ship, with one coupon admission ticket attached. 

Sec. 2. Members are entitled to the privilege of voting and holding office, and 
competing for all premiums in any department, without further payment. 

_ Src. 3. Life members shall be entitled to the same rights and privileges in all 
respects as other members of the society. 


II. —OFFICERS. 


SECTION 1. The Executive Committee will meet on the evening of each day of the 
fair at 714 o’clock, at such place as the President shall designate, to transact such 
business as may be brought before them, and to hear reports of executive superin- 
tendents. 

Src. 2. Officers will be designated by ribbon badges, with the name of the office 
printed thereon. 

Sec. 3. The President’s and Superintendent’s office, during the days of the fair, 
will be on the fair grounds. 

Sec. 4. The President of the society will be at his office on the fair grounds at 9 
o’clock A. M. each day for the transaction of business. He may confirm the nomina- 
tions of all assistants made by the members of the Executive Board in charge, and 
give general direction to the exhibition, and see that the published rules are 
executed. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary’s office will be on the fair grounds each day of the fair, where 
all business of his department will be transacted. 

Src. 6. The office of the Marshal will be near the entrance gate, and distinguished 
by ared flag. 

Src. 7. The office of the general superintendent of the grounds, during the fair, 
will be at the President’s office. 

Sec. 8. Each department will be in charge of one or more members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and exhibitors and judges will apply to such superintendent for 
instructions in his department. Such superintendents of each division shall be pro- 
vided with a suitable office in the department of the hall and grounds assigned to 
them, which shall be designated by appropriate and conspicuous signs. Superintend- 
ents of departments requiring an assistant may appoint such assistant by and with 
the advice and consent of the President. Each superintendent of a department may 
also appoint a messenger, and if more than one messenger is considered necessary in 
any department, additional messengers may be appointed by and with the advice 
and consent of the President. Each superintendent of a department shall in person 
or by his assistant and messenger be present at his office during the hours of exhi- 
bition. ; 

IlI]L—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


SECTION 1. The annual election of officers will take place on Thursday of the week 
of the fair, and the secretary shall give public notice of the same through the post- 
ers and regular advertisements of the fair, and such election shall be conducted as 
follows: ‘The Executive Committee shall provide a proper ballot box, to be kept at 
some convenient place on the faivy grounds, and they shall appoint three proper per- 
sons, who shall conduct the election and receive the ballots of all the members who 
are entitled and shall offer to vote, and said judges shall require each person offering 
to vote to present the proper certificate of membership, and shall keep a full register 
of names of all persons voting at such election. ‘lhe polls of such election shall be 
open at 9 o’clock A. M., and be closed at 5 o’clock Pp. M.,on Thursday of the week of 
the Annual Fair. In case of a tie vote the judges shall decide the matter in the man- 
ner provided by law for deciding the votes at township elections. The judges of 
election, together with the President of the Society, shall duly canvass the votes so 
cast, and shall publicly announce the result immediately thereafter. The following 
rules shall govern such election: 
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Src. 2. The Executive Committee shall, on the first day of the Fair, appoint 
three persons, who shall be members of the Society, to act as judges of the election, 
and shall at the same time fix the place on the Fair grounds where the election shall 
be held. 

Sec. 3. Notice of the names of the judges and the place where the polls will be held, 
shall be given on the second day of the Fair, by publication and posting notices in at 
least twenty prominent places on the Fair grounds. 

Src. 4. ‘The names of all the officers to be voted for shall be on one ticket. 

Sec. 5. Each member shall vote in person. All annual members shall present 2 
membership certificate, which certificate the judges of election shall stamp to show 
that the same has been voted upon; and the judges shall also take the names of all 
life members who desire to vote and register the same, including the names of 
annual members, in a poll list, and shall then deposit the ballot in the ballot box 
provided for that purpose. 

Sec. 6, If any judges of elections appointed by the Executive Committee be not 
present at the opening of the polls, the President shall immediately appoint some 
person or persons from among the members of the Society to fill such vacancy or 
vacancies. 

Sec. 7. Each of the judges shall, before entering upon the performance of his duties, 
subscribe a declaration that he will faithfully and impartially act as a judge of such 
election, and such declarations shall be filed with the Secretary. The Secretary shall 
procure the necessary blank forms for such declarations. 

Sec. 8. The person having the highest number of votes for the office of President 
shall be declared elected, and a like rule shall be observed for the office of Secretary 
and Treasurer. ‘The persons voted for as Executive Committee, to the number to be 
elected, having the highest number of votes, shall be declared elected. 
~ SEc. 9. Poll-lists shall be made to agree with the count of ballots; votes folded 
together, and fraudulent and duplicate votes shall be governed by the rule prescribed 
by law for the government of township elections. 


IV.—BOOTHS AND SHOWS. 


When booths or grounds are leased, no admission tickets for lessees or assistants 
shall be given, nor shall any teams or employés with supplies be admitted between 
8 A.M. and 6, Pp. M., during the Fair, without regular admission tickets. 


V.—BILLS AND CLAIMS. 


Persons having claims against the Society must present them to the Business Com- 
mittee before the close of the Fair. No claims will be paid unless examined and 
certified to by the Business Committee, or a majority thereof. 


VI.—LIQUORS. 


No spirituous or intoxicating liquors shall be allowed to be sold on the fair grounds 
during the fair. 


VII.—AWARDING OR VIEWING COMMITTEES. 


The superintendent shall appoint the Viewing Committees to act in the several 
departments under their charge. 

SECTION 1. The Awarding Committees are requested to report, as soon as they 
arrive upon the grounds, to the superintendent of the division in which they are to 
serve, who will record their presence and inform them when their committee will be 
called upon to act. 

Sec. 2. On entering upon their duties, Awarding Committees will receive their 
committee books and instructions relative to their work, from the superintendent in 
charge, to whom they will apply in all cases of doubt or difficulty. 

Sec. 3. Superintendents in charge will appoint the time for each committee to 
act; they will fill all vacancies in committees, and when the reports are finished they 
will be returned to the superintendent. 

src. 4. Each superintendent iu charge will see that the committee upon each 
class in his department report fully upon each article or animal in each class. 

Sec. 5. Committees wil] examine the Premium List with care; they will in no 
case award a premium where there is no merit, though there be no competition, and 
in cases of partial merit, a 2d or 8d premium may be awarded, though no Ist or 2d 
premium be given. No discretionary premium shall be recommended by Viewing 
Committees, except it be for articles or animals not enumerated. 

Src. 6. Awarding Committees will be particular to have the number of awards, 
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etc., entered in their books correctly, aud when they have made their report they 
shall sign the same, and hand it to the superintendent in charge as soon as possible. 
The superintendent will examine the same, and when Satisfied as to its correctness 
will deliver it to the secretary, who shall report to the Executive Committee during 
the week of the fair. 

Sec. 7. Awarding Committees are especially requested to do impartial justice both 
to exhibitors and to the society. 

Src. 8. No person or persons will be allowed to interfere with Awarding Com- 
mittees in discharge of their duties. 

Src. 9. Awarding Committees on cattle and horses will please have the prize 
ribbon tied upon the animals before sending them from the rings. 

Src. 10. No person shall act as superintendent of any department in which he is an 
exhibitor, nor shall any exhibitor act as a member of any Viewing Committee in 
any class in which he is a competitor. 

SEc. 11. Any person who shall attempt to interfere with the judges while in the 
discharge of their duty, or who shall afterwards on the premises of the society, use 
any disrespectful or abusive language to any judge or judges with reference to any of 
their decisions or awards, or shall make any changes in the arrangement of the stalls 
or pens without the consent of the superintendent in charge thereof, shall forfeit his 
right to any premium to which he might otherwise be entitled, and shall be excluded 
from exhibiting for one year thereafter. 


VIIIL— ADMISSION. 


SECTION 1. The gate will be opened at 8 o’clock A. M. of each day, at which time 
every Officer and employé is expected to be at his post of duty. 

SEc. 2. Single tickets of admission at 50 cents each, and tickets for children under 
sixteen years of age at 25 cents each, will be for sale at the treasurer’s office. All 
tickets will be taken up at the gate, as they are good for one admission only. Child- 
ren under eight years of age, free. 

SEc. 3. One horse and rider must have two tickets; one horse, carriage, and 
driver, two tickets; two-horse vehicle and driver, three tickets. For each person 
other than driver, in any vehicle, one ticket will be required. 

Src. 4. Admission to the grand stand will be 25 cents for each admission. Chil- 
dren under eight years free. The grand stand will be cleared by the police, and 
swept during the recess from 12:30 to 1:30 Pp. M. each day. 

Src. 5. Editors and reporters will obtain tickets of admission from the president 


IX.—EXHIBITORS. 


SECTION 1. Competition is open to all, regardless of locality, unless otherwise 
specially provided. 

Src. 2. Exhibitors must be members of the society. Those making their entries 
by letter will remit the amount of the membership fee with their entries to the 
secretary. 

Sec. 3. As the fair opens on Monday, officers of the society will be in their 
respective places, at the fair grounds, on Friday and Saturday of the week previous 
to the fair, to receive entries and arrange articles, ‘To avoid hurry and confusion, 
the entries should, as far as possible, be made the week before the fair. 

SeEc. 4. All entries in Divisions A, B, C, and D, shall be made on or before Tuesday 
evening of the week preceding the fair, and all entries of machinery and articles in 
Division KE, and in Classes 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, and 44 of Division I, and Classes 46 and 47 
in Division K, must be made on or before Thursday evening of the week preceding 
the fair. All other articles must be entered and in their proper places on or before 
Tuesday, the second day of the fair, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

Src. 5. Persons entering live stock must, at the time of entry, give a list of the 
stock, stating the age and breed of the animals, the breeder’s name and residence, 
and the particular class and division in which the animal is to be entered; and in 
case of thorough-bred, full pedigrees, duly certified, must be filed at the same time. 

[NoTE,— An authenticated pedigree or statement of breeding should contain an affidavit of the 


breeder, stating description of the animal, with the date of its birth, and the date of its sale, if 
out of his hands, and the names or description of the sire and dam. ] 


Src. 6. Copies of the premium list and blank forms for entries will be furnished on 
application to the secretary. Exhibitors should make themselves acquainted with 
the premium list and requirements, and be sure in what class and division their 
entries properly belong, as it will be the duty of the judges to rule out any animal 
or article not answering to the entry. No change or alteration is permitted after 
the books are placed in the hands of the committees. Entries may be made for exhi- 
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bition without competition, and Viewing Committees in the several classes may 
notice such as they shall deem worthy in their reports. But all entries must be made 
members of the society. Except for the herd and sweepstakes premium, no animal 
or article can be entered in more than one class, or compete for more than one 
premium. 

Src. 7. The society reserves the right to refuse any entries offered, particularly 
such as require an unreasonable amount of room. All exhibitors must (except in the 
case of live stock) state at the time of entry the space required by them, in order 
that proper quantity of space may be reserved. 

Src. 8. Goods and stock must be deliveredon the grounds and put in place by exhib- 
itors, and must not be removed until 4 o’clock p. M., of the last day of the fair. 

Src. 9. Exhibitors wishing to erect separate buildings, and exhibitors requiring 
additional work in buildings or elsewhere, must apply to the President. In all such 
cases the exhibitor must bear the expense. 

SEc. 10. Exhibitors will not be allowed to sell goods, except on the last day of the 
Fair (though they may receive and book orders, and all articles and animals may 
have the price of each attached), nor will they be permitted to call attention to their 
wares in a noisy or disorderly manner. 

SEC. 11. All entries must be made in the name of the owner, or the names of the 
joint owners, actual growers, producers, inventors or manufacturer. The penalty for 
transgression of this rule will be exclusion from the present exhibition of the 
Society, 

Sec. 12. The name and residence of the exhibitor, and number of exhibit in the 
class, will be entered in the Secretary’s books, upon entry cards, and upon books of 
the Viewing Committee. 

Sec. 13. Ample space and facilities for exhibition and display of articles, imple- 
ments and machines entered for exhibition only, and not for premiums, will be 
furnished, and to all such a card or label may be attached, giving name and residence 
of exhibitor, name of machine, use and retail price. 

Src. 14. Every article or animal upon the Fair ground will be under the control 
of the Executive Committee, and every precaution will be taken for their safe keep- 
ing, but the Society will not be responsible for any loss or damage that may occur, 
and upon this condition entries are received. 

SEc. 15. ge8> Exhibitors having articles or animals on exhibition which require 
their constant supervision, care and attention, will be furnished with entrance tickets 
on application to the Superintendent in charge of the several departments, at such 
Superintendent’s direction, which tickets will be taken up on presentation at the 
gate. A separate gate will be set apart for such exhibitors at which all holders of 
exhibitors’ tickets must enter. Every exhibitor shall give to the Superintendent in 
charge of his department, a list of all assistants he may need in his department, and 
such Superintendent shall furnish a list of such names to the Superintendent of 
Gates, and every renter of booths or stands, shall make out a list of the names of 
the person or persons under his or her control, necessary to aid him or her in their 
exhibition or business, and present it to the Superintendent of Gates, who shall give 
a copy of such list to the gatekeeper, with instructions to check the name of every 
holder of such tickets, for every entrance he or she may make upon the Society’s 
grounds during its Fair. 

Superintendents will procure such attendants’ tickets at the office of the President, 
and each Executive Superintendent shall personally be at his office from 4 to 5 o’clock 
P. M., during each day of the Fair, during which time exhibitors entitled to such 
attendants’ tickets shall personally apply for the same, and the Superintendent shall 
keep a record of the names of such exhibitors, and the number of tickets daily sup- 
plied to each. 

SEc. 16. So far as possible space in proper hall shall be assigned to each particular 
division and class, and articles entered for premiums must be assigned to the space 
thus set apart. The crowding of articles of an entirely different class and character 
into space thus set apart for any particular class should be avoided. 

Sec. 17. The entries in the several departments shall be arranged as nearly as pos- 
sible as follows: 

Cattle—In the stables assigned them, the several breeds as nearly as practicable 
ranged together. 

Sheep and Swine—In the pens according to their breed. 

Horses—In the stables as they may be assigned by the Superintendent of the 
Horse Department, with open doors in the daytime, unless the superintendent in 
charge shall, in his discretion, allow the door to be closed. 
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X.—PREMIUMS. 


SecTION 1. The award of premiums will be designated as follows: First premium, 
by a blue ribbon or card; the second premium by red ribbon or card; third, by a 
white ribbon or card; and fourth, by a yellow ribbon or ecard, 

Sec. 2. The Society reserves the right to withhold the premiums in every case in 
which it shall appear to the Executive Committee that the regulations have not 
been complied with, or that fraud or deception has been practiced or attempted. 

Src. 3. Premiums are payable in cash. The medals and diplomas will be delivered 
by the Secretary as soon as possible after the Fair. Premiums will be paid by the 
Treasurer upon presentation of premium check drawn by the Secretary and counter- 
signed by the President. 

XI.— PROTESTS. 


SECTION 1. All protests against the awards of Viewing Committee must be in writ- 
ing, and must state particularly the grounds thereof; and no protest will be consid- 
ered unless for some cause other than errors of judgment on the part of the Viewing 
Committee. All protests must be filed with the Secretary on or before the last day 
of the Fair, or they will not be entitled to receive attention. 

Sec. 2. When a protest is regularly made, the same shall be referred to a special 
committee, whose duty it shall be to ascertain and report the facts to the Executive 
Committee, and such report shall be deemed final, and on the facts so reported the 
Executive Committee shall determine the case. 


XII.—DIVISION J—MACHINERY. 
Competition open to the World. 


SECTION 1. Saturday previous to the Fair, all parties desiring space in this depart- 
ment, must apply therefor to the Superintendent in charge of said department, 

Src. 2. The Secretary shall give each person making an entry in this department 
a printed copy of this rule at the time such entry is made. 


XIII.—GENERAL RULES FOR LIVE STOCK—SHEDDING AT DISCRETION OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


Competition Open to the World, excepting Classes 19, 20, 204 and 21. 


SrctTIon 1. No animal may compete for more than one prize in any class or divis- 
ion, except for the herd or sweepstake premiums, 

Sec. 2. Each animal will be required to be placed on the ground, in the division to 
which it belongs, by the agent or owner who has it in charge, and in the place 
assigned to it by the officer of the Society having charge of that department. 

Sec. 3. Stalls, stables and pens are provided for live stock, but where room cannot 
be made, then the Superintendent may permit such animals to have admission to the 
grounds at such times as he may deem proper. Places may be assigned in the order 
of application. No loose animals shal: remain on the grounds. 

Sec. 4. Hay and straw will be provided for live stock on the grounds, free of 
charge, from the Saturday preceding to the close of the Fair, in the following quan- 
tities per day :—Hay for cattle, 20 lbs.; for horses, 15 lbs.: for sheep, 3 lbs., and straw 
sufficient for bedding. 

Src. 5. Exhibitors in Divisions A, B and C will secure certificates from the Super- 
intendents of their departments, stating the amount of hay and straw they are 
entitled to draw, and shall present the same to the Superintendent of Forage. 

Sec. 6. Grain and feed will be provided for sale upon the grounds, at the usual 
market rates. 

Src. 7. Horses or other stock occupying stalls or pens must be entered on the books 
of the Secretary for exhibition, and if not shown in competition when called for by 
the Awarding Committee, shall be charged one dollar per day for the time the stall 
or pen is occupied. 

Src. 8. Grooms must be neatly and cleanly dressed when they lead out their stock 
for exhibition. 

Src. 9. No person other than the judges will be permitted to go into the rings 
where the stock is exhibited, except the officers of the society or the Marshals, 
except upon the Invitation of the Superintendent in charge. 


SPECIAL RULES ON CATTLE. 
Oompetion Open to the World except Sweepstake for Bull and four of his get. 


All exhibits in Division A, must be owned by the exhibitor and in his possession af 
least sixty days previous to the Fair. 
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That all animals entered as thorough-breds in Division A shall be judged by a scale 
of points to be arranged under the direction of the Superintendent in charge of that 
department. 

That the superintendent of Division A shall appoint a Special Committee on 
Pedigrees. 

That no animal entered as thorough-bred in Division A shall be admisible to the 
showing without a certificate of eligibility from the Committee on Pedigrees. 

All entries of cattle for exhibition shall be made on or before the Tuesday preced- 
ing the week of the Fair, and the full pedigrees of all the animals entered shall accom- 
pany such entries, and the Secretary shall keep a file of all such pedigrees, each breed 
by itself, for the convenience of the Committee on Pedigrees. 

It is understood that in Shorthorns the American Shorthorn Herd Book, The Eng- 
lish Shorthorn Herd Book, Kentucky Shorthorn Record, and the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Herd Book, shall be considered the authority by which pedigrees 
shall be judged. 

In Devons: The American Devon Herd Book and Buckingham’s Devon Herd Record. 

For Ayrshires: The North American Ayrshire Register and the Ayrshire Breeder’s 
Record. 

Jerseys: The American Jersey Cattle Club Herd Register. 

For Herefords: The English Hereford Herd Book and the American Hereford 
Record. 

For Holsteins: The American Holstein Herd Book, the Dutch Friesean Herd Book. 

For Galloways: The Polled Galloway Herd Book of Scotland, or such evidence of 
purity of blood as shall be satisfactory to the Committee. 

Ba@s-In all cases of thorough-bred cattle, only those of approved pedigree will be 
permitted to compete. All animals of approved pedigree will be considered equal 
as to pedigree, no one strain of pure blood having preference over others in the 
prize ring. 

All three-year-old heifers in the several classes of breeding stock, shall be required 
to have borne a calf previous to the exhibition, or the heifer cannot compete. 

Examination of cattle will take place on ‘Tuesday from 1 o’clock P. M., and continue 
during the forenoon of Thursday from 9 o’clock till 2 in the afternoon. 

Bulls more than a year old must be secured by a ring in the nose, and otherwise 
secured to the satisfaction of the Superintendent, or they will be debarred from 
remaining on the ground. 


DIVISION B—HORSES. 
Competition open to the World excepting Classes 19, 20, 204, and 21. 


a All enteries in this division must be made on or before the Tuesday previous to the 
air. 

Horses to compete for premiums must be sound, except in cases of stallions or 
mares injured by accidents which do not impair them for usefulness. 

Exhibitors of horses will be required to test the animals they may exhibit, under 
the direction of the several committees which may have charge of the class in which 
the entries are made. Strict obedience to the directions will be required, as the 
Committee have full power to rule out of competition all who do not comply with 
their requirements. 

Horses possessing no merits may be ordered off the grounds by the Superintendent. 

The Superintendent having charge of the exhibition of horses will have full 
possession and command of the track during the time of such exhibition, and Mar- 
shals will be at his command for all purposes of order and enforcement of rules. 

Ail animals shown in this division must have been owned and in possession of the 
exhibitor for sixty days previous to the entry for exhibition. 


DIVISION C—SHEEP. 
Competition open to the World except Class 22. 


Sheep mnst in all cases, have been evenly and closely shorn, not earlier than the 
fifteenth of April before the Fair, and the date of shearing must be certified at the 
time of entry. 

All ewes, three years old or over, except Class Fat Sheep, are required to have 
bred a lamb during the present vear, and all sheep shall be entered and compete only 
in es respective classes. Pens shall consist of two in number, unless otherwise 
specified. 


All enteries in this division must be made on or before Tuesday of the week previ- 
ous to the Fair. 
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All sheep entered as thorough-bred American Merinos shall be registered, or be 
eligible to registry, in the Vermont, Michigan, New York, or Ohio Register. 

All animals shown in this division must have been owned and in the possession of 
the exhibitor at least sixty days previous to the entry for exhibition. 


DIVISION D—SWINE. 
Competition Open to the World. 


All animal shown in this division must have been owned and in the possession of 
the exhibitor at least sixty days previous to the entry for exhibition. 

All enteries in tnis division must be made before ''uesday previous to the Fair. 

Swine in the Berkshire class shall not be recognized as eligible to entry unless 
they trace to animals recorded in the American Berkshire Record. 


DIVISION E—POULTRY. 
Competition Open to the World. 


All animals shown in this division must have been owned and in possession of the 
exhibitor at least sixty days previous to the entry for exhibition. 

All entries in this division must be made on or before Thursday previous to the 
Fair. 

Respectfully submitted. 
C. A. HARRISON, 
J.Q. A. BURRINGTON, 
A. F, WOOD, 
J. M. STERLING. 

Mr. Parsons, Chairman of the Committee appointed at the Lansing meeting 
to examine into the management of the Agricultural College and College 
Farm, read the report of the committee. The repurt was, on motion, accepted. 

It was then moved and supported to adopt the report. 

Mr. Harrison moved as an amendment that the report be printed and tabled. 

Mr. Parsons moved as an amendment to the amendment that the report be 
laid on the table until after dinner. Carried. 

Mr. J. M. Sterling, from the committee appointed to attend the meeting of 
the American National Agricultural Association, reported as follows: 

Your committee, appointed to attend the convention of the American National 
Agricultural Association, held in the city of Chicago last December, would respect- 
fully report, that they attended said meeting, which was a very pleasant and profita- 
ble one to themselves, and at that convention there was a committee of five from 
each State appointed as an advisory committee to meet with the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association at the annual meeting to be held in New York city February 
next, and the following persons were appointed for Michigan: Hon. Henry Fralick, 
W. L. Webber, J. M. Sterling, W. H. Cobb, and A. P. Swineford. 

J. M. STERLING, 
A, J. DEAN. 


The report was, on motion, accepted and adopted. 
The Committee then took a recess for dinner. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee resumed business at 2 o’clock P. M., President Fralick 
presiding. 

Quorum present. 

President Fralick appointed Messrs. Chamberlain, Wood and Lessiter a 
Special Committee on College Farm, to note matters of interest, etc. 

On motion of Mr. Wood, it was voted to reconsider the action of the Com- 
mittee in adopting the report of the Committee on President’s Address. 
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Mr. Sterling moved to amend the report by increasing the number of the 
committee on permanent location from five to nine. 

The amendment was adopted. 

It was then moved and supported to adopt the report as amended. Carried. 

The President appointed the Business Committee, Transportation Commit- 
tee, President, Treasurer, and Secretary a committee to secure propositions 
for permanent location. 

The Committee on Rules read the following supplementary report: 

Add the following to Art. IX, Sec. 5, Rules and Regulations: 

When entries are sought to be made by mail in any department, such proposed 
entries shall not be received by the Secretary un.ess the envelope in which they are 
contained bears post mark as of the day preceding the day of closing of entries in 
each respective department in which such entries belong. 

Accepted and adopted. 

On motion, the report of the Committee on Agricultural College was taken 
from the table. 

Mr. Chamberlain moved, and it was supported, to refer the report back to 
the committee. Carried. 

Mr. Morrison, President of the Kalamazoo County Agricultural Society, 
addressed the meeting, and invited the Society to hold its next Annual Fair 
at Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Parsons invited the Society to hold the Fair of 1883 in the city of 
Detroit. 

Dr. Mitchell stated that the citizens of Jackson would be prepared to make 
a proposition for the Fair as soon as the Locating Committee were ready to 
receive propositions. 

Mr. Wood then stated that the Hastern Michigan Agricultural Society 
would soon be in shape to make a proposition. 

On motion of Mr. Chamberlain, the subject was referred to the Locating 
Committee. 

The special committee appointed to take action in reference to the death of 
Hon. J. Webster Childs, reported as follows: 


To the President and Directors of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—Your committee to whom was assigned the duty of putting into 
form and giving expression to the sentiments of this committee in memory of our 
late brother and co-laborer, the Hon. J. Webster Childs, respectfully report: 

There are timesin the history of societies as of individuals, when words are barren 
things, and we shall probably fail in meeting your expectations in paying a proper 
tribute to our deceased brother. 

Years of active, faithful, and unselfish public services on this committee, in the 
legislative councils of the State, and in various agricultural organizations, endeared 
him to a wide circle of friends, who join with the family in mourning his loss. This 
committee especially tenders its sympathy, and congratulates those upon whom the 
blow falls most heavily upon the good name and example left as an enduring inher- 


itance. 
kK. O. HUMPHREY, 
F. V. SMITH, 
JOHN GILBERT, 
Committee. 
Mr. Dean moved, and 1t was supported, that the report be adopted and 
printed in the proceedings of this meeting, and that a copy of the resolutions 
be mailed to the family of the deceased, Carried unanimously. 
Mr. Parsons again read the report of the Committee on College Farm. 


On motion, the report was accepted. 
a 
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Mr. Harrison then moved to strike out all that part of the report relating to 
Ayrshire cattle. A lengthy discussion was had on the question, in which most 
of the members took part. 


The ayes and nays were called for, and the motion was lost by the following 
vote : 


Ayes—Messrs. Sterling, Chamberlain, Harrison, and Gilbert—4. 

Nays—Messrs. Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Smith Bur- 
rington, Wood, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Butterfield, Anderson, the President, 
Treasurer, and the Secretary—18, 


The report was then on motion adopted, as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN— Your committee charged with the responsibility of examining into 
the management of the Agricultural College and College Farm, and reporting to 
your honorable body, beg leave to say, that their opportunities for observation and 
examination have been too limited to make such report as will meet your expecta- 
tions, or do justice to the great interests involved, yet they have from their own 
personal observations and inquiries, positive views and convictions in relation to 
this institution and its usefulness to the State. As you are well aware, the location 
in point of natural richness of soil was unfortunate, much of the cultivated part of 
the farm being of light soi], requiring constant enrichment to secure satisfactory 
veturns. Of course, under no circumstances was it ever expected that the enterprise 
would be in any sense pecuniarily remunerative. ‘The design in each and every step 
the institution has taken, has been “educational” and the results secured in relation 
to individual graduation do not by any means or in any principal degree, measure its 
wise, favorable influences upon the State. For a long period it occupied a doubtful 
position, lacking the confidence and earnest sympathy of the very interest it was 
established to subserve. It was a first experiment in the whole country—looked 
upon with jealousy by our own State, the needed funds required for development in 
its early history being often withheld. It therefore, encountered hostility and dis- 
couragement. It had a trial period—less severe, perhaps, than institutions sustained 
by the voluntary contributions of the public, but still of a nature to materially hold 
in question the wisdom of its establishment, 1t has, however, passed through that 
erisis, and the universal verdict of those most familiar with its methods of impart- 
ing instruction, and its efforts to develop into a noble manhood the students brought 
under the influence of the faculty, is that it has vindicated its right to existence, and 
to the material aid the State has extended. It is no trifleto build up an educational 
institution under most favorable circumstances, and especially where precedents are 
to be established and a new track laid out. It seems to have been a step in the 
right direction, and a wise one for the farming interest of the State. It is estimated 
that fifty per cent of the students graduated make farming the occupation of their 
lives. Admitting this to be true, the practical and wise influence over the State of 
such a power, can hardly be overestimated. It broadens and elevates the agricult- 
uralinterest, giving character, independence and self-assertion. Those best acquainted 
with the intellectual and practical development resultant from the courses of 
instruction in this college believe that its failure would be a serious public calamity, 
and that its support in this great farming State should be willing and generous. 

The institution appears thorough and satisfactory, and the hearty accord which 
exists between the faculty and students is an evidence of the high character of the 
institution and its due appreciation. Theinfluence for good of this institution is 
not confined to the college proper. The series of Farmers’ Institutes under the con- 
trol of the faculty are arich boon to all who come under their influence. ‘hus far, 
your committee, without any undue prejudice in favor of this institution, are of 
opinion that it is wisely managed, and is steadily answering the ends of its organiz- 
ation; but we believe it has another duty to perform in the establishment of a 
department of mechanics. ‘I'he law which created the college authorized this 
department. It is of recognized value in similar State Institutions, and we earnestly 
recommend its consideration by the legislature now in session. 

The stock at the college has been greatly improved. We find them kept in fair 
breeding condition and they are economically fed. Some cattle have been added to 
the herds the past year. ‘Ihe Hereford and the Holstein cows are very fine speci- 
mens of these breeds. 

After looking at the cattle and examining the milk records published in the report 
of the superintendent, we. are inclined to the opinion that the resolution of the 
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board requiring that a herd of Ayrshire cattle be kept on the College Farm is a 
mistake. Their small size, combined with, to say the least, only a moderate milk 
record, do not commend them specially as a dairy breed for our State. 

In view of the rapid increase in the dairy interest, the establishment of a dairy at 
the college would seem desirable, and instruction for the students in the best method 
of butter dairying, would be advantageous. 

The feeding and fattening of stock is also in the line of practical instruction to the 
student, and this is one of the principal objects of the farm in connection with the 
college. 

Tek sheep department there are a few well-bred registered merinos and some 
good southdowns. ‘The flocks, as a whole, present a fair, not a striking appearance. 

The swine are very good specimens of their respective breeds. 

The crops on the farm for 1882 have been good. Wheat averaged 35 bushels per 
acre, Oats 60 bushels, hay two tons,and corn estimated at 40 bushels. Much good and 
permanent work is being done in draining, and it is hoped that the unsightly and 
unprofitable land on the farm will soon be in a condition to bear abundant crops. 
While there isso much undrained and unimproved land on the college farm, there 
would seem to be no necessity for slack labor for students. The weather was unfortu- 
nately so bad at the period of our last visit, and the time so short, that your com- 
mittee were unable to make much examination of the growing crops. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress for the purpose of making an appropria- 
tion for establishing agricultural experimental stations at the agricultural colleges 
in the various States, and experimental stations must come sooner or later; and we 
view with approval this effort to have them established through appropriations of 
the general government. There can be no more suitable place for the dissemination 
of information obtained at such stations than the agricultural college, and there is 
no reason to believe that the special work of such stations cannot be as well done at 
the colleges as at any other place; while the expense would be much less than at a 
station apart from the college. 

We trust the best systems of practical agriculture will be taught and applied at the 
college, to the end that the students who graduate at the college may be familiar 
with the best methods and know how to apply them profitably to the farm. The 
people look for the college to lead in agricultural improvement. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PHILO PARSONS, 
I. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR., 
F. L. REED, 
Committee. 


Mr. Butterfield offered the following, which was adopted : 


Resolwed, That our next annual fair be held, commencing on Monday, September 
17th, to and including Friday, the 21st, 1883. 


Mr. Hyde offered the following, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the salary of the secretary be one thousand dollars per annum, and 
that the treasurer be allowed a bookkeeper at a salary of four hundred dollars. 


Mr. Sterling, chairman of the Transportation Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, which was, on motion, adopted : 


The Committee on Transportation report, that the following railroads have 
granted such reasonable requests as your committee have asked since our last annual 
meeting, and we recommend a resolution by the Executive Committee acknowledg- 
the same. 

The roads entitled to this acknowledgment are, the Michigan Central, Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee, Flint & Pere Marquette, Detroit, Lansing & Northern, 
Grand Rapids & Indiana, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Wabash, 5t. 


Louis & Pacific. 
J. M. STERLING, 
W. J. BAXTER, 
W. L. WEBBER. 


Mr. Dean offered the following, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That this society recognize and appreciate the great obligations they 
are under to the several railroad companies of this State, who have, as we are 
informed by the chairman of the ‘'ransportation Committee, manifested a disposi- 
tion to grant in the future, as they have in the past, all reasonable requests of this 
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society, or its committees, and as evidenced on the part of the officers of the Michi- 
gan Central, Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, Flint & Pere Marquette, Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, Detroit, Lansing & Northern, and Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this committee are due and are hereby extended to 
the various railroad companies of the State for such favors and courtesies. 


The Committee on Premiums reported a revised list for the Art Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Brow suggested that a diploma be offered for premium on collection of 
architectural drawings, instead of a cash premium. 

On motion, the suggestion from Mr. Brow was adopted, and the report so 
amended. 

The report of the committee was then adopted. 

Mr. Parsons offered the following: 


WHEREAS, The chairman of the Business Committee has for the past two years 
with great zeal and efficiency, performed the arduous duties devolved upon him, to 
the satisfaction of the Executive Committee, and all parties interested, therefore 

Resolved, That we tender to him an expression of our cordial thanks, with our deep 
sense of the value of his services. : 

Resolved, That a special committee of three be named by the president to prepare 
some significant token of the permanent regard of this, the Executive Committee of 
the State Agricultural Society, to be tendered to Chairman Gilbert. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted, and Messrs. Parsons, Ball, and 
Anderson appointed as such committee. 

' ‘The President appointed the following Committee and Saperintendents : 

Business Committee—W.H.Cobb, A. O. Hyde, F. V. Smith. 
General Superintendent—E. O. Humphrey. 

Chief Marshal—A. O. Hyde. 

Cattle—I. H. Butterfield, Jr. 

Horses—F. V. Smith, G. W. Phillips. 

Sheep—D. W. Howard. 

Swine—John Lessiter. 

Poultry—J. Q. A. Burrington. 

Machinery and Miscellaneous—Wm. Chamberlain. 

Fine Arts—C. A. Harrison, Philo Parsons. 

Music—M. P. Anderson. 

Needle and Fancy work and Children’s Department—Minnie Brow. 

Manufacturers—A. F. Wood. 

Agriculiural—J. L. Mitchell. 

Farming Implements—H. O. Hanford and Abel Angel. 

Dairy—F¥. lL. Reed. 

Vehicles—John Gilbert. 

Bees, Honey, etc.—W. J. Baxter. 

Forage—K. W. Rising. 

Police—J, M. Sterling, Wm. Ball. 

Gates and Gatekeepers—W m. Ball, J. M. Sterling. 

The Committee, on motion, adjourned till 9 o’clock Friday morning. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Detroit, January 12th, 1883. 
The Executive Committee resumed its session this morning, pursuant to 
adjournment. 
President Fralick in the chair. 
The roll was called and the following named members were present: 
President Fralick, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Sterling, Hanford, Ball, 
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Lessiter, Cobb, Mitchell, Hyde, Reed, Smith, Burrington, Wood, Chamber- 
lain, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Butterfield, Anderson, and the Secretary. 

On motion the proceedings of the meeting were approved as printed in the 
Journal. 

The Committee then took a recess till 3 o’clock. 

The Committee was called to order at 3 p. M., by President Fralick. 

Mr Parsons offered the following, which was adopted unanimously: 


Resolved, ''hat the thanks of the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society be, and they are hereby tendered to Messrs. Hiram Walker & Sons, for their 
very courteous invitation to visit their extensive farms and view their fine stock. 

Resolved, hat we have pleasure in congratulating the Messrs. Walker on the high 
character of the stock in cattle, horses and swine, on the practical manner in which 
they are handled by Mr. Swan, and the benefits which must accrue to the community 
from their energy and enterprise in this direction, and we wish them all pecuniary 
success in their endeavors to improve the stock of the country. 


The Secretary read a communication from Messrs. Montgomery & Westfall, 
claiming premium in Class 27, Division C. The matter was, on motion, 
referred to Mr. D. W. Howard, Superintendent of that Department. 


The Committee then adjourned sine die. 
HENRY FRALICK, President. 


J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF PREMIUMS AWARDED AT THE THIRTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE SOCIETY, HELD AT 
JACKSON, SEPTEMBER 18 TO 22, 1882. 


DIVISION A—CATTLE. 


CLASS 1—SHORT. HORNS. 


Best bull, four years old or over, L. W. & O. Barnes, Byron..-.-.-.------- $25 00 
20\do;, D. MeOmbery Hastings42 233 525.224 22s oe eo we eee 20 00 
addo., Georre: W."lutts; Bator Mapas. 2.522. Sot anne ee eee cee 15 00 
4th do., Kaward Upton, Westies sot, 5. toe on ae tise ae aease 10 00 

Best bull, three yearsold: Phelps Brou.a Dexters 22 2 ae eo eee 20 00 
2d do. Se COOKS NOVI cee eee nr ae ee eae Sete eee ee $4 15 00 
3d do.. John Lessiter, POESE YE Ons oe Seca ee ee ete eres 10 00 

Best: bull, two years'old, William Ball; Hamburg: -...--- 22° 222----- 22. 2s 20 00 

dG wee Cook “Bivoklyn7: tee arics ex tks EES Stee eee ie eee 16 00 
3d do., H. K. Billings, Conea ney pelea armen e aaa Mee cae tie ee 10 00 

Best bull, one ear olde Ee Eeyit indies Beano a eee ae nee ene 15 00 
2d do., A.S, Brooks, NU iisces Faget ee ee eee ee ee eee neers 10 00 
3d do., IVAN, Gresoryy Dexter cs.te. co. eee eae eae ae oes cmos 5 00 
4th do., Srebrer aon Nasi eo) 522" r >t ys de Se eke 3 00 

Best bull calf, over six months, rank Wilson sacksOnes eee eet eeeee 6 00 
2d do., William Ball, Hamburg ERE TREE IO OIRSE ES 8 TS BOS a AC i 5 5 00 
3d do., John Lesseter, OTROS sae cree Se ea aE eee cucht ne ON Se rae 2 50 
4th do., H. H. Hinds, Benth ee) ieee ee as ee 1 50 

Best bull calf under six months, PHolos: rs, exter. oo. ceo so. 62<eemee 6 00 
2d do., H. H. Hinds, Sa TUnCied eek te Oe DMR IN ar ter ali eR 4 00 
3d do., NS Se Brooks, AUVs Coens ET as OT SR RN aie ay a 18S hagelg ane 2 50 
4th do., H.W. Binds: Siento ms 5.62" 2 ees ee SL 2 oeene ened 1 50 

Best cow, four years old or over: Wm. Ball, Hamburg: 2.22024 -ssecsbeih. 25 00 
2d do., Ax S. Brooks; Witmet 252 fold ati edeb de 4 ois eo ee ae 20 00 
30 do., Phelps Bros: pWexter=s-. 2.5... -cesdameeet Vish eee se Scere 15 00 


4th do., AUSE. Wood, IVS OnM eas Means Nee kd tse el pe eye ae 10 00 
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Best heifer, three years old, A. F. Wood, Mason..__....--.---.2...-.-2-.2-2 $20 00 
Ba.go}..A.o. Brooks, Wixom... ... 22mg eects. oon ones fore eee 15 00 
BNO wy Ae. BrOOks, WixOM <2 - toe eeeeeeanes hs cake on tee 10 00 
Ath 10.. A> ©. COOK, BYOUKIVR. .eecpeeeret ons cs. cche ee eee See sade 5 00 

Best heifer, two years old; Wm. Ball, Hantburp >. ..l. 2.2. 2222 See 20 00 
Ad do., A. F. Wood, Macon eees-e- bens: ces 29 La aia EE See oh suai 15 00 
Sd do., John juessiter, Jerseyee-- eee ee ato eee eee 10 00 
Ath do., Cus. Brooks, .brightontewerecr.... .. 3... a5eee eee eee 5 00 

Best heifer, one’year'old, A. 8: Brooks, Wixom:.2.. 2222.24. Aes eee 15 00 
20.do.y A.oE Wood) Masonseaeee sees et ae VS. ae ee eee 10 00 
od: do.Phelps:Bross¥ Dexter: 2p a2. Soke eet BER Bae 5 00 
Ath ido. J.1ViulW - Gregory, Mexter izesor-. +1.) tee os eeieee bee eee 3 00 

Best heifer calf over six months, Wm. Ball, Hamburg__..._.......--_.---- 6 00 
Bd do. AvP: Wood, Mason toc selon fuse sete ahi hee eee eee ee 4 00 
a0 dod. Brooks, iNowie-o bf 2c 2 2Peiewed att kine: tee ie et See 2 50 
Ath.do.; D. McOmber, Hastings: 2125225). 2245.45 Se Ree eee eee eee 1 50 

Best heifer calf under six months, George W. Tufts, Eaton Rapids._...._- 6 00 
20 doy, Heghe Hinds puanton ote .- 2 22e eos ee eee eee ee 4 00 
Od dOntAS LOOKS. nVWakOM' 2 ou coon doen oe Ser ote Oe eee eee eee 2 50 
AtiVdo.A.es Cook, Brooklyn. .:.: LoVe 22 see) See ee eee 1 50 


F. HART SMITH, 

E. W. CADY, 

THOS. BIRKETT, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 2—DEVONS. 


Best bull, four years old or over, KE. T. Doney, Jackson._.__....._..-.----- $25 00 
2d \do.,'J.'\J.. Scuritl & Son, New Carlisle Ohio. 23-20-25. ee eee 20 00 
Best bull, three years old, Leech & Walker, Utica.......---..... Ee i 20 00 
20°O0.,.A.53; DETLOWS, ATOYso-223 202-2 sees eee ee teeeee eee re een eee 15 00 
Best bull, twoyears old; A.S.. Burrows, Troy 2.225255 20-5. ose ce eee eee 20 00 
bull, one year jold; Leech &- Walker, Uticascet:: sete. 2903. Jae 6 2 ee 15 00 
ZOO.) | OCUM SoSOnseNewACarlisle: OhiO.e-- oases ene eee eee 10 00 
Best bull calf over six months old, A. J. Burrows, Troy.._......----.-...- 6 00 
bull calf under six months old, J. J. Scurff & Son, New Carlisle, Ohio-- 6 00 
Bando. ueech ies Walker, (OtiGd se cee ee ee ese rc ee ee 4 00 
BU COs Avg - DULFO WSs (DLOY Sees eos e eee ene ee ree eer eee eee 2 50 
Best cow, four years old or over, J. J. Scurff & Son, New Carlisle, Ohio..__- 25 00 
Zzd‘do.; eech iG Walker Utica: 9 ee see eee ye ee eee ee 20 00 
od Go. A.3: Burrows, Troy eg Vek eee ee eee ee 15 00 
Best heifer, three years old, Leech & Walker, Utica..............-...---_- 20 00 
2a Go,, A: J. Burrows, Urey ..\.... cece ee ee cee erence (eee 15 00 
3d do., eech & Walkers Utica..2 2.26 eee oe ee eee ee 10 00 
Best heifer, two years old, J. J. Scurff & Son, New Carlisle, Ohio._......_. 20 00 
2a -do,, uecch dé Walker, “Utica: 22-27 one eee eee ee eee 15 00 
pdido;. H.-L. Doney sd acksOn) 622 cece ccee Sacer ee eee eae te eee ae ee 10 00 
Best heifer, one year old, Leech & Walker, Utica_..........-.....-..------ 15 00 
Ad doy, Leech de Walker, Utica: oss oe en eee ooo a ee 10 00 
od.do. Weechia Walker Uiticarete...ssccer meee sade co ee a ae ee 5 00 
Best heifer calf, over six months old, Leech & Walker............-..._...- 6 00 
ag do. a. O', Voney, daCKSON:-. oc coe eee ee oh ite dened oe oe ee 4 00 
Best heifer calf under six months old, Leech & Walker, Utica_........-.-- 6 00 
2d do.,J. J. Scurffl & Son, New Carlisle, Ohio... 2 ecw cee 4 00 
sd do., Leech & Walker, UWties ol ieee eee a... 1 eee eee ee 2 50 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
EDWIN PHELPS, 
WM. JENNEY, 

Viewing Committee, 


CLASS 4—AYRSHIRES. 
Best.bull, four years old or over, I’. E. Wight, Millbury, Ohio_............ ) $25 00 


bull, three years old, Wm. Fairweather, McLean, Penn............_-.- 20 00 
2d do., Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake.-._........-....---- 15 00 
Best bull, one year old, Wm. Fairweather, McLean, Penn............------ 15 00 
2d do., T. HE. Wight, Millbury, .O...... 00... --. 20 eee So 10 00 
od do., A,.Emmonds, Hastings....../500......-.- 2 eee ee 5 00 
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Best bull calf, over six months old, Michigan Military Academy, Orchard 


Dake ee eee ates ee ce Se Se as a oui soins 36 Hie ata en Seger 2 Ns ctr $6 00 

Best bull calf, under six months old, T. E. Wight, Milbury, O..-...-...-.- 6 00 

2d do. ,Wm. Fairweather, McLean, Benne. 352-222 -62ee oe eee aes 4 00 

Best cow, four years old or over, William Fairweather.....---.-..--.---_- 25 00 

2d do., Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake..._.-._.------.---- 20 00 

Sdhdo- Wilh ainweatherw Clean eens. 2.) 4.2m. aes ae eee 15 00 

Best cow three years old, T. E. Wight, Millbury, Oj: ) aoe oe 20 00 

2d do., Wm. Fairweather, McLean, sReeithie. ch Sd tac ee 15 00 

3d do., Michigan Military Academy, Orchard) Wakes. 2-3. seaete ee ee 10 00 

Best heifer, two years Clas iteie Wiens MINDUFYs Oe oc yo. oc ced a. Gee 20 00 

2d do., Michigan Military Academy OrcharGdiWakes- 22) ees snes 15 00 

Sd, 00.aiii Halt Weatner, Mebean. Penn. 4205-2022. .0502s--4eean ce ous 10 00 

Best heifer, one year old. TB, Wieht, Millbury, O.....--.-<...-.-2 25.225 15 00 

2d do., Michigan Military Academy, Oxrchiindplakes. 222s eee. ae eee 10 00 

3ddo., A. Emmonds, LAS GO Seen saa ea eset as tee se ee 5 00 
Best heifer calf, over six months old, Michigan Military Academy, Orchard 

TT eee es es ste end ys ee eee. rere ME ae ges 6 00 

Best heifer calf, under six months, ‘I’. E. Wight, Millbury, O.---._.__. ate 6 00: 

2d do., Wm. Fairweather, McLean, Grae rib Be npial vee AN gis 45 13) 4 00 

3d do., ” Michigan Military Academy, Orehard Walee.j-ht 351s she see 2 50 


W.J. G. DEAN, 

H. LONGWORTHY, 

W. A. ROWLEY, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 5—JERSEYS. 


Best bull, four years old or over, N. Pinney & Co., Worthington, O.......- $25 00 
2d. d0:, [saac Marston ays City. sees) aster a5 eee See eee 20 00 
Best bull three years old, W..J. G. Dean, Hanovers.1 3225-22 25>-e ee ae eee = 20 00 
bull two years old, H. R. Kingman, Battle Creek._....-..- Po rte Bee ee Be 20 00 
2d do., N. Pinney & Co., Worthington, O......-..-.-.--- woe ttiieu Te 15 00 
30) do. Charles: Bassett, AGrianics. sen os-25 ne Oe een eee = 10 00 
Best bull, one year old, Isaac Marston, Bay City.--..---....-.------------- 15 00 
2d-.do; WiiJdaG. Dean, Hand veri 27. Ceee oF 22. se 6 hs ees es 10 00 
ad do.,.N. Pinney. Cox Worthington; O222235 4. ..U. 2 ele iss 5 00 
Best bull calf, over six months old, N. Pinney & Co., Worthington, O..-.-- 6 00 
2d do. WW. dG? Dean; iHanovert. 2.295.242 asi eas De ee 4 00 
3d do., EL King ian, Battle. Creel 32) sam Samson ose ee eee 2 50 
Best bull calf, under six months old;, Wi. 0. Deant Hanover. s23251-- 2-1 6 00 
2d do., N. Pinney & Co., Wellington, O. a bee n, SO eee 4 00 
Best cow, four years old or over, Isaac Marston, Bay Citys his pee aes a8 25 00 
2d do., WJ. Gi, Dean, Hanover aust OR walle pages 20 00 
3d do., H.R. Kingman, Battle’ Creek. ..<222s05=.2--c te. ee _ 15 00 
Best heifer, three years old, N. Pinney & Co., Wellington, O_._.......---- 20 00 
aodo- etl . mingeman, Battle Creeks: nos eacar eta Seda 15 00 
50 do, bc R Kingman, Battle Creele. ... csc egssaeets eel it ae * 10 00 
Best heifer, two years old, W. J. G. Dean, Hanover... :-.-1.-+-.2.------.-3- 20 00 
Ad do.,. isage Marston, Bay? Gity }.262 a ie ee wets scree Slee 2 15 00 
sa do...Ne Pinney & Co., Wellingtons Qe: hsios 3 sth oe bined edie 10 00 
Best heifer, one year old, W. J. G. Dean, Hanover._...-..---.------------- 15 00 
Sd dolsdisaiciMarston; Bay City. Glue 2 ils. wees ele 10 06 
3d do., Hen. Kingman, Battle, Creek. .-c--2-2.5----2--0-s:ceeee 5 00 
Best heifer calf, over six months old, W. J. G. Dean, Hanover.-.--.--.----- 6 U0 
heifer calf, under six months old, W.J.G. Dean, Hanover.........---- 6 00 
2d do., Isaac MIESHOMe Ey OLh Ves. cot. o Meee er SS sae 4 00 


3d do,, Mebanmey sd Coe. Wellincton; O. ./s2 052222. st aches .25-82565 <5 2 50 
LOUIS BRUSH, Judge. 


CLASS 6—GALLOWAYS AND POLLED ANGUS. 


Best bull, four years old or over, S. A. Brown, Pentwater--.-.....---.-.----- $25 00 
bull, one year old or over, S. A. Brown, Pentwater........-.-..5------ 15 00 
Best bull calf, under one year old, R. B. Caruss, St. Johns_.---------------- 6 00 
2d do:,.8,. A. Brownykentwater-....--s sea geese eno: shia See oe 4 00 
Best cow, four years old or over, R. B. Caruss, St. Johns.......------------ 25 00 


2d do., 8. A. Brown, Pentwater 
od) .G0;,, ke: BD. CAtisss, Some m@Een someon Ree te So cou cote oo 15 00 
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Best heifer, three years old, R. B. Caruss, St. Johns.............----.---..- $20 00 
adudo:, Ss A.. Brown, Pent waterss-23sseses es. sot 2a22 so soa ne aeaee ese 15 00 
pdaos Ly. be Caruss, St.OnNNS pss seeeeeeee se oo. Vo SINE Gs aes ae 10 00 

Best heifer, two years old, R. B. Caruss, St. Johns... -_- a ROA LAS AE eee ees 20 00 
20 do... 5; A. Brown; Pentwater 4 sepa ee 2 ee ee eee ee 15 00 
3d do., 8. A Brown, PRentwater. see eee oe ae ct ae eae 10 00 

Best heifer, one-yearold, KR. BsCarussas tee OhnsS)) 254 seen eeee ee eee 15 00 
9d /do.,. Re B;'Caruss- St. Johns oe ee ee 10 00 

Best heifer calf, over six months old, R. B. Caruss, Sti Idhings Zito ieee 6 00 
heifer calf, under six months old, R, B: Caruss, St Johns vss. eee 6 00 


E. M. CADY, 
F. HART SMITH, 
Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 7—HOLSTEINS AND DUTCH FRIESIANS, 


Best bull, four years old or over, Unadilla Valley S. B. Association, West 


FRVGINTES GON PING Ypres thay: 2 orct aiavereetela ch trey charentd ret acon yey eae eee $25 00 

20:00. MoS joweeb, Grand hapids sae. 26 eee eee eee 20 00 

3d ‘do, Phelps & Seeley, North Farmington): 2222.52 2522¢22.-2 5.00 S27 15 00 

Best bull, three years old, Wm. A. Rowley, Mt. Clemens._.-.-.-........__.- 20 00 

JZddos.OodemCole Rollitts 22.22 2.425. eee eed 15 00 

Best pullstworyearsiold Wi. 1K. Sexton, Howellesssses-2eo- eee eee eee 20 00 

ZOdombrucese Hillis: Utica -2 22 lo se see eee ee ee ae ee 15 00 

padoesmalley (Bros. |\CONnCOrd s)452-s2 ae een ene ene eee 10 00 

Best bull, ‘one year old, 3d do., Stone & Biggs, Hastings..................-- 15 00 

2d do. , Phelps & Seeley, North Marminetonhee. cou wees ee eee 10 00 

3d do., John Powers, EVOmer® fh ee EO AO? Ss Se ao ee 5 00 

Best bull calf over six months, Phelps & Seeley, North Farmington ...-.-- 6 00 

Ad do:,.denry, MeNanyanWiest le (Roya. eo bosses. sees ee ee See 4 00 

Sd do.,.).oCluskia Son. Clinton ease eee et eee ene ae eee ee 2 50 

Best bull calf under six months old, Stone & Biggs, Hastings,...........-- 6 00 

20 do. smalley, bros:,;Concorsess asses on eee eee ee ee 4 00 

sadonomalley Bros; (Concord, 588-4. 426) sae eee oe eee 2 50 

Best cow, four years old or over, W. K. Sexton, Howell...-.-.....--...._-- 25 00 

2d do., Unadilla Valley S. B. Association, West Edmeston, N. Y....--.- 20 00 

3d do., Phelps & Seeley, North Farmington... ....220.25. 0.2.2 2222 28 15 00 
Best heifer three years old, Unadilla Valley 8. B. Association, West Ed- 

MESCON ING Noose cen oe Baers Sd at a ay Sey a, ROI ee a 20 00 

2d do.,.Wm..A. Rowley; MtClemensei2: 224 conan eee 15 00 

adrdo:smalley, Bros. «Concord: = cece ete tiee aie tanh oe myn See eee ee ee 10 00 

Best heifer, two years old, Phelps & Seeley, North Farmington. _.__...__-- 20 00 

2d do., Unadilla Valley S. B. Association, West Edmeston, N. Y..-..-- 15 00 

=ado,, Ogden Cole, Rollin. 2...5.c-4 co cee eel See ee ces 10 00 
Best heifer one year told, Unadilla Valley 8. B. Association, West Edmes- 

pon, Nit cece heecke ee eee Pde Bl eee oe dB ae eee 15 00 

2d do. stone &, Biogs, Hastings >: 22: 2=l a saeces aadeeen ene Ae eee 10 00 

3d do., W. A. Rowley, Mé. Glemenelc il, 2 sce Cele On Le ciety tanga 5 00 

Best heifer calf over six months, Smalley Bros., Concord.......-........-- 6 00 

2d do., Phelps & Seeley, North Farmington. apy tone Va ho) le ed 4 00 

3d do., Unadilla Valley S. B. Association, West Edmeston, IN es eee 2 50 
Best heifer calf under six months old, Unadilla Valley S. B. ” Association, 

West iEdmeston, N. W..20. 2225 tus eee Lo 5.c ce eee ee 3 00 

2d do., Phelps & Seeley, North Farmington....__.._-- Lh Seah te ee 4 00 

3d .do., Orden: Cole, mRollins= see ese ce se eee eee 2 50 


ISAAC MARSTON, 

LOUIS BRUSH, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
Viewing Commitiee. 


CLASS S—GRADE CATTLE. 


Best cow, four years old or over, Daniel Miller, Clarkston_._..........----- $25 00 
2d do., A. -Hosner, North Marmington2 eae soe ee eee 20 00 
3d do., David Miller, Clarkston: 22... 5A. ee ea ae 15 00 


4th do., Frank Townly, Es Sprineport)2 2...) ee 10 00 
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Best heifer, three years old, A. Hosner, N. Farmington.............------ $20 00 
AG Gis Ac Be AWG One NIdROM at Sh 2 5 ou su 5 oa a 15 00 
30.d0;, David Miller @larkstones ssc. 22. <<. 23 ee 10 00 
Athy adot Davideviniler Clarkstonstos2s 0s). 23 Le eee 5 00 

Best heifer two years old, A. Hosner, N. Farmington.............-.-.....- 20 00 
Ue Geeeee ORM Ne E APHIS CONS 325.22. 2 ond Soca d pawns ee 15 00 
BOO DavidmviillersClarkstomesses2nse.-5 22 .2ecan ase cen eee 10 00 
ATV Or Davide Willers ClarkgbOMer sa. soc. 5.12 eo Se ase Se 5 00 

Besipheifer one year old, A: PS Cook,-brooklyn i.) 0 2c... Le Ee 15 00 
20 do:; A. Hosner, N. Parniine tones: 500220222 foes Sees 10 00 
ed 00;,, Davidevmters Clanetor sue cae Sco ce SRY ee 5 00 
ful do. war etGoner Nic DArBrINneLOMoes eee UL! obo ok Se eae 3 00 

iBesisherfercalrerk cwardeWUptoneduesitewasencs= 5.5 es. ks Jan 12 00 
Ad do. A HOMEtT Ne Marine GORE sae. oo. Fie aioe! ene 8 00 
oe dOs DaviduNenller) Clabes OMe smeree rae Sees soe eke kbs eee 5 00 
EE COy, CMA ESE l A MORIA. 2 seem seer sae NG 5S 3 00 


L. L. BROOKS, 
W. E. BOYDEN, 
DAVID CLARK, 


Viewing Committee. 
CLASS I—-WORKING OXEN AND STEERS. 


Best yoke of working oxen, over five years old, A. Hosner, N. Farming- 


[ROM Sere eG SE Ee en oer Pre a a ee apres e ee Se $25 00 

2d do., E. T. Doney, Jackson __... 1 FES CEA PARR y= ane hae ND 20 00 
Best yoke of steers four years old, A. Smith, Jackson_..........-.--------- 20 00 
aocao,,, David. Miller, Olarkstone.\:-io4 2A .toeterge! os oes. Se 15 00 
Best yoke of steers two years old, Oscar Cline, Sherwood_.....-.----.-._-- 10 00 
Best yoke of steers one year old, Amos F, Wood, Mason._..._-...-..--._.--- 8 00 
UO. AVG Miler © larkstones 9-30 ces toast OAs ye a tere eee 5 00 


L.L. BROOKS, 

W. E. BOYDEN, 

DAVID CLARK, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 10—FAT CATTLE, 


Best steer three years old, A. Hosner, N. Farmington__.......-.......-.-- $12 00 
a d0., A. Hosner, IN barn e@ton! 22.0. 025. 20-55 fe aie Sime s aye ees 8 00 
Best steer two years old, A. Hosner, N. Farmington__...........---....-. 10 00 
Best steer one year old, A. Hosner, N. Farmington.._...........2-.-2.-2-; 8 00 
AQva0., A. Hosner, Nj Farmington: 32.2302 ee alee esate ene ec ee 5 00 
ado, Prank Townley, KH. Spring ponte s2 st £458 53 52 et ey ea 3 00 
Best heifer three years old, A. Hosner, N. Farmington..............------- 15 00 
ABSCEE Wi. Teil y, Greenville: 2 -saiy S02 LD Toh ihe) ee yee ete AEG 8 00 
DORA PAE ews LOOKS. Wilk OMe os ao oy ay ae es ET 4 00 
Best heifer two years old, A. Hosner, N. Farmington...........-.....--.-- 10 00 
Best herd of fat cattle, A. Hosner, N. Farmington...............-.-------- 25 00 
Best steer showing greatest weight for age in days, one year old and under 
four years, Erank:.'Townley,.E. Spring port: 225.2222 32 2S. se 022k. 20 00 
AG AOs4 Mee ODEON, GCS. e soca he lens uk ee ee a ees 12 00 
CLASS 11—HERDS. 
Best herd. of Shoriuorne, Wim: Ball, Hamburg.) sce ee te $30 00 
20:00, Helns aeeseoextert & 2) avell ie unt we wee a eed 25 00 
Sd dOr7 ASS WOO Ge Masons. oso See Sys 2) paees oad See he Ae ee 20 00 
Ath d05 Eis Brap ese oVilen se 5 8 eh ee yg 2 Seat y 15 00 
Sth. do:, 4.5; Broome wir eOMivec (0008 oo. ol ea hige ae ee ET ha 10 00 


F. H. SMITH, 

LOUIS BRUSH, 

W. H. MILLER, 
Viewing Committee. 
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Best herd of Devons, J.J. Scharff & Son, New Carlisle, Ohio.-.-.--------- $25 00 
2d do., A. J. Burrows, "(PROY ..-\nssaceae agen ape c ne SES eR ae eee ee eee 15 00 
3d do., "Leech & Walker, Utica. ..22 2055.2 oo. ecb eee ae eee 10 00 


F. H. SMITH, 

W. H. MILLER 

WILLIAM REITH, 
Viewing Committee. 


Best berd of Ayrshires, 'T. E. Wight, Millbury, O...-. 22... =... --.--<fenes $25 00 
2d do., Wm. Fairweather, McLean, BA, nn oe oe Bee ee ee 15 00 
3d do., ” Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lakes. 2245522 eee 10 00 
W.J.G. DEAN, 
H. LANGWORTHEY, 


W. A. ROWLEY, 
Viewing Committee. 


Best herd of Jerseys, H. R. Kingman, Battle Creek.........-...-.-....---= $25 00 
Sdido. NM. Pinkey & Co. Worthington, Ohio... 2... .-- 522-022 e eee 15 00 
3d do., “Tsaac Marston, Bay City. 2. eto sob ee ee eee 10 00 
Best herd of Galloways, S. A. Brown, Pentwater:.-«-.:.-2.5<.2- 26.5 25 00 
Best herd of Holsteins, Unadilla Valley, S. B. Ass’n, W. Edmeston, N. Y--- 25 00 
Da do. Phelps & Seeley, N. Farmington... -.--..--.7 <2. eae eee 15 00 
3a do:; WOK. Sexton, Howell... 423462 23 aa58t es oe 10 00 


ISAAC MARSTON, 
SAM’L JOHNSON, 
LOUIS BRUSH, 


Best-herd of Guernseys, C. H..Gibbs,, Pontiac). +---. 252.282 eee $25 00 


DIVISION B—HORSES. 
CLASS 12—THOROUGHBREDS. 


Best mare, four years old or over, without colt, Edmund Harwood, Leslie- - $15 00 
2d do., "L. W; Mellen Colon. ts S25. e tee. See. eee eee 12 00 
Best filly one year old, FL. Millsen Colon <2 2225 eee eee 7 00- 


B. VOSBURG, 
B. F. RANSOM. 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 13—HORSES OF ALL WORK. 


Best stallion, five years old or over, Ed. H. Lyon, St. Johns_-.-........---- $25 00 
2d do., Wm. Harris, Napoleonesteaiite 4. ea ents 2) en eee ae 20 00 
2d do.,.R. J. Hart, Lapeer_...-2iteeiotte ae eee 15 00 
4th do., Css May, Unadilla... =. 2 2... 5 eee ee ee eee eee 10 00 
Best stallion, four years old, C. A. Dayis, Albione 24128 (eee Hones Fe dren 20 00 
2d do., D: McOmber, Hastings prea d Lee teee Bl ON! tek gpa BES eeu eps Napa ies 15 00 
Best stallion, three years old, JG: Deyo, Jackson. Beer 22 Skee eee 20 00 
2d do., Henry Haynes, Leonis-7. 8 3. see aan tees Oe fae Oe soe ee 15 00 
3d do., David -Plownan; Detroitis.ees itt ease fe lo ee eee 10 00 
Bestistallion, two years old, L. M. Lyon, St: Johns... 2.0... 52 sae 12 00 
Best stallion, one.year|old, Uri, Isbell, Stockbridge... .......+.--.4- 5.22228 10 00 
2d do., Mitchell & Boulton, Leslieseuo iso 2.224. .02 1) oe ee 8 00 
3d. dosed, B. Kerr, Somerset Center==-24.,.--..2.5....4h5-2- eee 5 00 
Best stallion;coltA. Bb Cook, Soutnunileye== =. -25-- 22-2 o wees eee 8 00 
2d .do., Charles Travis, St.sOnNS. 0 ees =. --.-.. 2. cee ee ee 5 00 
3d ‘do.,.D:, M. Osborn, Hastings: 2 >see ie)! a ee eee 3 00 
Best brood mare, four years old or over, with colt, J. C. Chilson, Livonia-_-- 20 00 
2d do., A. B. Cook, South Riley... 222-22).< 2.2... 2a ae ee 15 00 
3d do., Chas. Travis, Sit OWNS: eerste. = oA EL aie ee cere 10 00 
Ath-do.,.J:,.0.Verry,.Redford.... eee = s-— 2 eee ee ee . 5 00 
Best mare four years oid or over, without colt, H. H. Tucker, Concord------ 12 00 
2d do.; A.A. Strong, Grass Lake. - 2265... . _. a aetneeeh Melt feet ae ee 8 00 
3d do,, eny, Miller, South Riley. tosses: 2. gue) eee ee ee eee 5 00 
Best.mare threevyears old. A.strono, Grassiitake: 252.22 see eee eee eee 10 00 
2d do., Bb; O; Tarrert Romeo. -.. eee... 2 eee 8 00 


3d do., DiMcOmber, “Hastings ::.:.0252-4.- -..> neeeeekes ae eee 4 00 
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Best filly two years old, C. A. Davis, Albion...........---.---------------- $8 00 
2d do., Samuel Shafer, Liberty ........------------------------+------- 5 00 
3d do., Ben. Miller, South Riley--......-- mpvenoneme sts) iteys UR 2 ty os Als Red 3 00 
Best filly one year old, Henry Crouch, Jackson.........--..--------------- 7 00 
2d do., Henry Crouch, Jackson........------------------------+--------- 5 00 
Best filly colt, Chas. Travis, St. Johns.....--.---.--.2.-2----2-5- see senes 5 00 
Ad dor -An pions, Grass Wakess222 2022 -2-- 225.2202 2sat cee seeeee 3 00 
ey doe. de @s ChLIsOn, WiVONIA. cs sss-o-e- = -- o> - == one-one ee eee eee 2 00 
Best gelding five years old or over, J. C. Deyo, Jackson. .__...-------.----- 15 00 
Dado. by Aman ee ey ay) CONCOLG Ro. - Hs oe ee eA E 2 2 SS ee 10 00 
odo Gn ieee, B Pa loc@ese eee se = an =~ ee ee ee 5 00 
Best gelding four years old, John Powers, Homer...-....-------------. --- 12 00 
OW. d6= hetisseike) Jacks@lerans-sosecer a. a- 5s se ces tone ee eee 8 00 
od dO oe So a VAUSNeL = seo seee ae aes eee pS eR es Go oh SSSR ae ele 5 00 
Best gelding three years old, A. Beller, Leoni---------.------------------- 10 90 
2d do... J.D, Perry, Redtord 22 — 2a asan 22s saan 2 ea eee 8 00 
sa dor, games Mew berry, EPbAnOVer:—_ 3... -<-<. 5.22 2 + eee eee 5 00 
Best gelding two years old, C. A. Davis, Albion.-....------.-------.------ 8 00 
O61 GOs Via Wo T@c@l, dik, dine MAO. semen cesecooecesseace seb eseaReeee 5 00 
Best gelding one year old, M. H. Ray, Concord...---.-..----.--------------- 6 00 
Best pair matched horses five years old or over, Jas. C. Deyo, Jackson. ...-. 30 00 
90 doz, lb. Kinney; Albion. 2. (6.2. a0 sae o-oo gene sees nas n oan 20 00 
a on MOrris Knapp, OACKSON.o- 0S cee ae ee eee see 10 00 
Best pair matched horses four years old, $8. S. Vaughn, Jackson-.-....----- 25 00 
2d do., Davenport, Smith & Curtis, Grass Lake--.--.------------------ 15 00 
Bo dom. bassetts AGriam. 222- oo) 2 ee see een eee ea ee a 10 00 
Best pair matched horses three years old, James Wescott, North Adams--- 15 00 
C. E. MORRISON, 
WM. BAIR, 


ORIN SNOW, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 14—ROADSTERS. 


Best stallion, five years old or over, S. A. Brown, Pentwater.....-.---.--- $30 00 
Pah. 3. O. Deyo; JACKsOU ss 58 am = ees os = se einen pease ssn anne 20 00 
Suda b. D) Dageert, Romeo ts. A. on-air e eei oae 10 00 

Best stallion, four years old, James Osborn, ‘Tekonsha..-....--------------- 25 00 
Xa d0;, te. G. Hart, DAapGer 2-5 a anon eee oe nina ae ee eatin 15 00 

Best stallion, three years old, A, C. Fisk, Coldwater_...........------.----- 20 00 
Modo At 2, WlxOM, COlOWAUCI == oem Se a ee ie ee te 15 00 

Best gelding, five years old or over, R. G. Hart, Lapeer....--...-.--------- 15 00 
addon), Ns Fripp, COlUWALCE- sea eee cen aoe ne ae ee ee 10 00 
Sado. Henry Darrow, MOMCE..- oe ones sean e Soccernet) ee inte 5 00 

Best gelding, four years old, Louis Pike, Jackson_---.--.--..---------------- 12 00 
Bvdor, rie ite Baker, Jonesville._—- 25-2 2-2 ..-6'- 2--eeeeee <a gsc weae = 8 00 
que Olas Sinitn, WeOnl2.2 22.22 2222s em aan nile nie ein 4 00 

Second best gelding, three years old, 8S. A. Brown, Pentwater_-.....----.--- 6 00 
ad do, Henry Darrow, Homer. [2-222 owe na mewn e one niges n= << -- 4 00 

Best mare, three years old, A. S. Wixom, Coldwater_........----.----.----- 10 00 
2d dos. Wise eease, Marshalls. 2.22 Sooo e sone en a gob ee = 6 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

B. F. RANSOM, 

C. B. HAWLEY, 
Viewing Committee. 


’ 
CLASS 15—BREEDERS’ STOCK, 

Best stallion, two years old, A. C. Fisk, Coldwater........----------------- $12 00 
90! do., He HeilbyonspeneJOUns.s= oo 22.2 2-2-2 eee ce co nena =e 8 00 
3d: do.. W. Be Starweveemewilerville. °_.. 2-2. saoS eee ne ntac cee e 5am 5 00 

Best stallion, one year old, S. A. Brown, Pentwater.-.......----------- eene 10 00 
Sd dos S.A. Browse ecubmapemie ssn. ee oe ane nates 6 00 
3a do:.J. A. ROpINSONOUACKSOUE tet Ceo. 5 cea neato et - Se ec one eee 4°00 — 

Best stallon colt, S. A. Brown, Pentwater__-..-2--.2..22022..-.--+---.22-<- 7,00 
On do., 5.2. Doney, od Sckeiie se nee a a soe cee eee au vote Oe ae ane 5 00 
3d do., R. D.. Jackson, Jacksons 22 -..= =< «.- WOederan ds esude Stee ewe 3500 
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Best gelding, two years old, Clark Allen, Blackman... --....--------------- $8 00 
Od do... H..D. Jackson; Jackson .2) 202 52-0--5- 5.5 2 62 eee oe 5 00 
Best gelding, one year old, John Tobin, Jackson..-.----------------------- 6 00 
Xd do., M. H. Ray, Concord. .:.-.=-5-22222 262. -2 22-2 - -+ pe. 82 aaa ene 4 00 
Best mare, four years old or over, S. A. Brown, Pentwater.-...---.------- 20 00 
9d do., Nelson Eldred, Battle Creek... .—. .-. 2.22 .--3--- 24222 oe -seeeeee 15 00 
3d do., Stephen Osborn, Hillsdale.........-..------------------ -------- 10 00 
Best mare, two years old, S. A. Brown, Pentwater..---.-.-----------..---- 8 00 
2d do., 8. A. Brown, Pentwater-=. -2--2..--- 2-2 32-2426 = 2 5 00 
3d. do., F. Hawley, Hortons222-- 22 os... - 2 foe eee = 3 eee 3 00 
Best mare, one year old, H. C. Hoag, Mendon.......---.------------------- 7 00 
2d do., S. A. Brown, Pentwaterl.o-- .- 2-22-2222 2 22 5 00 
3d do., J.G. Carter, Jacksons: .--: -...-....252 -oeneeee eee ee 2 00 
Best mare colt, Dr. W.-A. Gibson, Jackson. --<. =. 2520522 saenece ee ae 5 00 
2d do., Dr. W.-A. Gibson, Jackson...) ... 4... -2220- 2225 seen oe 3 00 
3d'do., GC. A. Davis, Albion... -..-....--+2-2 +2222. 2seee 4 eee ee ee 2 00 
C. C. MORRISON, 
WM. BAIR, 


ORIN SNOW. 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 16—GENTS’ DRIVING HORSES, 


Second best pair gents’ driving horses, Jno. Saulsbury, Seneca..-...-.-.--- $20 00 
Best gelding or mare, five years old, C. C. Pond, Jackson._.--------------- 30 00 
20 do., BE. Van Valkenburg, Hillsdale. 2.<. 22 le 2-2 eee 20 00 
3d do., Davenport, Smith & Curtis, Grass Lake.....-......------------ 10 00 
Best mare, four years old, 5. S. Vaughn, Jackson..-...----------- 2. aeeee 20 00 
Jdido.(J-mwelake, Pekonsha 22 222-522 - eee. =e ee See 15 00 
3d 0... 0A .bLOW Cnt Waler.- 2-6. emcee Slee eee 10 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

B. F. RANSOM, 

H. B. HAWLEY, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 17—DRAUGHT HORSES. 


Best stallion, five years old or over, G. G. Hartong, Romeo.-.-.-.-.--.------- $30 00 
2d do., M. W. Barker & Son, Battle Creek... -_......-)--.----..-2-=-=2= 20 00 
3d do., Crumpacker, Winters & Co., Westville, Ind.......----.--------- 10 00 
Best’stallion, four years old, Mitchell & Bolton, Leslie.-..-.--------------- 25 00 
9d do,, EB. B. Green, Olivet<.-..-.2.-.- 22. os. ee ee , 15 00 
3d do., H.R. Kingman, Battle Creek—:. 22-3. 2002-5223. =n eee eee 10 00 
Best stallion, three years old, Crumpacker, Winters & Co., Westville, Ind_- 20 00 
2d do., Frank Burnett, Union City __..---..---. 2223222- see 2se-— eee 12 00 
3d do., D. SeOmber, Hastings-..-222--. 25S ae eee 8 00 
Best stallion, one year old, Henry Crouch, Jackson..........-------------- 8 00 
2d do., Mitchell @& Bolton, Leslie..-...----2- eee be ee eee 5 00 
Best ctallion’colt, A. hilips Dans villeves. a. oes see =e eee 5 00 
2a’ do,, A. Phillips, Dansville... 22202 he bee eee er 3 00 
Best mare, four years old or over, Crumpacker, Winters & Co., Westville, 
i hss eee pee Det Sak ay Eee A ee ne Oe De be os oss 20 00 
2d do., AV Bhilips, Dansville: 2-2" > - 2. 222 loo a. =~ cee ee 12 00 
30.do.A.sPhilips: Dansville!.2 29 2st. 2} 2.22. 2. ee 8 00 
Best mare, two years old, C. A. Davis, Albion.........-------.------------- 10 00 
Best mare, one year old, Crumpacker, Winters & Co., Westville, Ind_._.--- 8 00 
20 do.,cMulton, Reed, Jackson. 9-22-25-2<-----.--222-eo5 ee 5 00 
3d do., Milton Reed, Ja¢kson.£ 2:8. 0).0- ..0 4 Hee. 3 00 
Second best filly colt, Milton Reed, Jackson.......-......--.-----.--------- 3 00 


Cc. E. MORRISON, 
WM. BAIR, 
ORIN SNOW, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 1S—CARRIAGE AND BUGGY HORSES. 


Best pair of carriage matched horses, sixteen hands and five years old or 
over, C.-C, Pond, Jackson 2s... 25282 5. 2... Soo eet oe $30 09 
2d do. Morris Knapp, Jackson... 2.5.:...2-2- 1 sees. 32 eee eee 20 00 
3d do., James C. Deyo, Jackson... .2----2-. 22.206. - cee eee oe = eee 10 00 
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Best pair of matched carriage horses, sixteen hand, four years old, James 


(OPS D eC cupel acta)i | ot A OE Ee eee oan ee ect eee $25 00 

D0 d0:. i Ae COMMS OMGI ota foo 2s een ne Sap a sale pee 15 00 

Oz PIO dA MCR O Ns oe pos oe woot ya's aaee See ee 10 00 
Best pair of matched carriage horses, three years old, I. J. Nelson, 

LO MN Cee ee ee ee aa eee sia Sen aisle acie c cost cw dase nisae Jaane aeeeeer ee 20 00 

Py SOREN fats bel BI te Cy Cio) ies ae So ee 22 12 00 

30.00, hag Warren, COLMW ALC a ee c2-s22. 5-32 eo snd Joos aeine dew eee § 00 

Best gelding, four years old or over, J. G. Carter...-...........----------- 12 00 

HdO: Os WANS MN, SACKSOU pas toe cc eva cece eon oso be ccsseee cele & 00 

a0. do. Henry DEOWM G& COgpsatieO rele. 123552222 J... pls ae eee = 4 00 

Best carriage horse, three years old, 5.8. Vaughn, Jackson._...........--.- 10 00 

2d dO. tie CKOn, CONCOEO ete ett c aa. een oy dem ec biae ee 7 00 

SO GOs 1., DEHUIOY, Oc ACKSOM Soe nce S cian adios Soa b ee es eee eee 3 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

B. F. RANSOM, 

C. B. HAWLEY, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 19—MICHIGAN HORSES, ROADSTERS AND 'CTHOROUGH-BREDS. 


Best stallion, five years old or over, S. A. Brown, Pentwater-.............-- $100 00 
Jardo:,.Wm. Mellen) Colon: 2 cacecc cen oe e eee ae a ees we wa ere eee 75 00 
SAGOLED ra Wi Ay GUDSON cd ACKCOMSs ea a eee ae eee ees se eae ae 50 00 

Best stallion, four years old, Mary L. Acker, Charlotte__.......--..-.----- 75 00 
2a Go.,-hobert. Goodwit,), Colon... 2c) 655. ae een peas one aan ee aoe 50 00 
Sodouv Ar. D.Jdease,, Marshall 235 95. sosne pete ee oan ste eee erase 25 00 

Best stallion, three years old, Wm. Mellen, Colon__-...--....-...-2--2-25-- 30 00 
2d do. A. las Wixson, Coldwater... S425 se ccc octemeeree eee oe ee eee 20 00 
SOR OeAnv EL Willard OUIUV Gt aaa say snieese Noster cee oot ame ate ae eae 10 00 

Best stallion, two years old, Barry & Fox, Constantine_-.....-.----.----- 20 00 
Dd GOs, Ave Ca isk, (COlAWAters <.22cerneerararciatacice aero Pes HOSE ences 15 00 


B. VOSBURG, 
B. F. RANSOM, 
H. B. HAWLEY, 
Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 20—MICHIGAN HORSES, MARES, AND GELDINGS. 


Best gelding or mare five years old or over, Wm. Mellen, Colon.........-. $100 00 


2d 00s) Cs. Dey Os acksone syste ee ae oo ae aoe oye ee ananassae 75 00 
adios Mart AxtordsMitn Clemens sree eee ek ea ae eee 50 00 
Best gelding or mare four years old, Wm. Mellen, Colon__.......-.-------- 75 00 
modo, barry dc box, Constantine. -.4..--c- ee so ects esos k «Beane eee 50 00 
sa gon Ac /C. Wisk -Coldwaterss._ so. 0 ecco ete eo eee eee see ates eee 25 00 
Best gelding or mare three years old, H. C. Hoag, Mendon........-.-....-- 30 00 
made: Gloment+ bros. Colones... <2 s522cs sc ba dkece cee 3545s nee eee 20 00 
SORdOMGah a Wiarihann. Marshalls oss seer eee i ee Ne atte yates 10 00 
Best -flly two, yearsold,,. A. T. Short, Coldwater. sc. -2sa22.4--4-+22.----542 20 00 
dor Oiemonin ros. COLOMS. - S22. SOs CN eae enc cage 15 00 
SACO) HG Oa MON COM ooo 22a oes Ce ls Fe ac ae 10 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

B. F. RANSOM, 

C. B. HAWLEY, 
Viewing Commitee. 


CLASS 204.—MICHIGAN HORSES, THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. MARES, AND GELDINGS 


Best stallion any age, Lewis H. Brockway, Saginaw City........---------- $75 00 
9d do., Chas Baranaim, Malton 0. ee Ee eben ck eed ee 50 00 
Sado: “Toe Mil iisena © alam ery st 5 243s. UU Se el cceds 25 00 

Best mare or gelding any age, Phillip Garvey, East Saginaw...-...---.----- 50 00 
Dd dog Ma We. Meilens Calon ee $75 fs rc 2 a eee sae axk oes eae 30 00 
3¢:do;, Chas: *burnhamy® al tomes: S202 fsa ceeseat be sec sieiew eee ees 20 00 


B. VOSBURG, 

B, F. RANSOM, 

C. B. HAWLEY, 
Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 21—SWEEPSTAKES FOR STALLIONS WITH SIX OF THEIR OWN GET. 


Best all work stallion, with six of his get, Ed. H. Lyon, St. Johns_.._...--. $25 00 
Best roadster stallion, with six of his get, H. C. Hoag, Mendon........._.. 25 00 

2d do.,S. A. Brown, Pent water cee ee tot. sea nee 20 00 
Best draught stallion, with six of his get, Cronch & Reed, Jackson....---- 25 00 


E. C. MORRISON, 
WM. BAIR, 
ORIN COLE, 

Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION C—SHEEP. 
CLASS 22-THOROUGHBRED AMERICAN MERINO SHEEP. 


Best ram three years old or over, Wm. Ball, Hamburg..........----.------ $20 00 
2d: do WE Newberby,;Elanover. 2)... co ee sano ee eee eee 15 00 
SaIdo.1CMeMellows, wlanchester.) 22.2 ceh tale ee ee eee 10 00 
Athos Ia. Wee. Barnes, Byron. 265). ae ee ee 5 00 

Best ram two years old, Van Gieson Bros., Clinton: 2... 5.2.2.4... 85-eeeeee 20 00 
ANG C6 Ko suc faireseyu 0542 10.01] O(ep pope) | O22) oN OG Leeper oe Oe ea AS pT Pe De ee ea 15 00 
Bdidombew..& ©. Barnes, Byron c2i 2. eases ae es ee ee 10 00 
Ath doh, Kellogs, Oceola Centers). 2: 222225252 sie Se oe ee 5 00 

Best ram one year old, Short & Hunter, Coldwater............-...-...-.-.- 15 00 
2d:do.,,Wm.. Ball, Ham burgierust tase. e eee: hee ee eee 12 00 
5d'do,, F.C. Wood, Saline. 2.22 /..-. 5. 23 See ee ee 8 00 
4th do.,iJ. S. Bamber, Highland:4..... 28.22. @iassc eee eee 5 00 

iBest ram Jamb, |S. s. brewster, lanowers pease te tee ea ee 12 00 
2d ‘do. F.C. Wood)Saline, 2 27.6 wins. o-oeo See Ee oe Eee ee eee 10 00 
3d do.,:A. A. Wood, Saline. .222. 2402. ee ay Pe “1.500 

Best two ewes three years old or over, Wm. Ball, Hamburg............---- 20 00 
2d do.,,A. T. Short, Coldwater... -2--..2c./5-o4554oeeeeees -oee ee eee 15 00 
3d:d0.4V ant Giesonsbros,, Clinton.2-2 253-224. 522k <.se a eee 10 00 

Best two ewes two years old, Wood & Kennedy, Saline._..._......-....-.- 20 00 
2d'do:. Wan; Ball, Ham burp. oo cA cL okies. aces et ee: eee ee 15 00 
ad:do..0,, MM. Southworth, Allen: 3.) 3 Sasou eee es ee er 10 00 

Best two ewes one year old, A. T. Short, Coldwater._.........---...------- 15 00 
2d'do., A. AGWood7Salime: 23 050 PU s Ee RRR sheets ap nee ee 12 00 
Sido. Wm; Ball. Hambuneace 2 tek ae ee ae eee 8 00 

Best two ewe lambs, b.C. Wood, Saline’... 2) ) oe ee 12 00 
Daido;.- Ay T Short: ‘Coldwater. 222 22 Pe aen ML Mata ier) 8 10 00 
3d do.,th. A>: Wood, Saline 2 620) 20 po ete eee 5 00 

Best ram and five of his get, C. M. Fellows, Manchester........---.-------- 15 00 
2d do é& B.C, Wood, Saline...) ee ee 10 00 
Sado We OF Barnes, yd Oa cel tee eee ee ee 5 00 


J. B. COBB, 

R. B. CARUSS, 

J. W.DEY, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 23—FINE WOOL GRADES. 


Best two ewes, three years old or over, J. H. Hood, Sharon......-----.---- $15 00 
2d do., i. W. & O; Barn By Tr ON toca es cdcde wie pee eee 10 00 
od « Ch a PE bp tL o t apids oe eS 2 5 Ne 5 00 
Best two ewes, two years old. JH. Hood) Sharon... 462 eae eee eee 12 00 
2d do., J. S. Bamber, } Lary RE a eS SN REE Se ee S 00 
Best two ewes, one year old, J. 8S. Bamber, Highland._......-....-------.-- 10 00 
2d.do., bo. Wo& O; Barnes, Byromiiss: --- -2 sss 2he eee eee eee 6 00 
3d do., &. . Lyon, Baton SPW ay lc |e oc NRE Wh Mites Ae ay 4 00: 
Best two oi lambs, lL. W. & OQ, Bares By 10n. «2 ..4s- conn Geer a ee ee 8 00 
2ddo.. Le W. & 0. Barnes, Byronesseee oo. oe eee eee eee 5 00 
3d do. A S. Bamber, Highl: C7: Dee «COR MaNEmneee ANY WASUeh Miers) yc 3 00 


J. B. COBB, 

J. W. DEY, 

T. PSM. 
Viewing Commitiee. 
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CLASS 24—SOUTHDOWNS, 


Best ram, two years old or over, T. B. Bennington, La Porte, O.........-- $15 00 
20 dO: cS OhnIGessiterveCrseye esas co- ac so cclje- Doses eee ee eee 10 00 
SOLAOLONErS CAT Me NIG Nit OMe eames = 2 Sco wai eee a eee ee 6 00 

Best ram, one year old, T. B. Bennington, La Porte,O.._..........-...---- 12 00 
AOkdO te OHNGMESSILCT te CTSG Vane te ae ioe aa non ate eee 8 00 
SGdO:. Mrs Anh NeEWLOnyeOltiderss: 2.2. =. 2 - se eee eee 5 00 

Beshram lambs i. b. benning ton, Wayeonte, Os.52 2 a. ne o2) eee 10 00 
woos, John Messiterye CISC Y= apes ace a oa. gas oe oes eee Zk 6 00 
sordo.. MrssAnn New tone Onulaciena 2.222. 20.8 2a. soe ese ee 4 00 

Best two ewes, two years old or over, T. B. Bennington, La Porte, O...... 15 00 
Zad0:. JOHN WessiGer: JCLSC Vs mene tae oa ee er eo mee 2s 10 00 
S000... Mrs: Ann N ew CONE ONtAGH es ee eto eee Sane es 6 00 

Best two ewes, one year old, T. B. Bennington, La Porte, O__........_..-- 12 00 
20.00. sC OND IGeSSIber, JS Orseys see ane et Sateen a. Be See aaa 8 00 
SUC Otsre OH NMGCSS ILO Tamia rs etary eee ear = Slerne er, Seth tes 8 cnc 5 00 

iBeshiwo ewe lambs, John Lessiter, Jerseye ss. a2. aces aeem sess | occa 10 00 
HOG Os, eg oP Senin oO GON. lial OG bes Olas ena ee ye 6 00 
20, d0;, 0 Olin iGsShGer, JCESEY..— manos aera Sees eer Oe Se es ens gc EF 4 00 

G. HOWARD, 


Ss. H. TODD, 

J. F. RANDALL, 

Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 23.—ALL MIDDLE WOOL SHEEP, OTHER THAN SOUTHDOWNS. 


Best ram, two years old or over, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac_....._.-.----- $15 00 
ad One Masont ds EU DOALG.. MAT Sia) lps ae eee eee ee oe eee 10 00 
Sedo lve Db Denning bOneareOrten One .ac saat eestor a s2 a ae ee 6 00 

Best ram, one year old, LT. B: Bennington, La Porte, O.-._--...-------=-.- 12 00 
dros vlason: Gleb bardss Mcirs lial ys 5 eee ee eee ee eee 8 00 
DEG Geary DLO OnUOne ON bee sas e sae ene ane cee ace st 5 00 

IBESirAMl 1AmD, JOnn Wess Gere CUSCY an sae. lceanescae cereus acc soc aseee 10 00 
Nido Masonic eubbards Miarstallege oon eee sees eee seers eee eee 6 00 
3d do., Mirs Ann New ton bontiacs 525 to ee eee ee ey eee 4 00 

Best two ew es, two years old or over, T. B. Bennington, La Porte, 072-22. 15 00 
2d do., Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac E, cep apace EE ep ebntg hbk asal a) sesas mah ho 10 00 
3d do., Geary Bros., London, Onte.- 32 S52 a eS ee ee eee 6 00 

Best two ewes, one year old, Mason & Hubbard, Marshall._..___......__-- i2 00 
Ad: do.. Geary, bros,., Wondon#Ont..2 02 sess5 24s ee ae ee ee 8 00 
a do, T. B. Bennington) La-Borte, O25. 2-4 eee ee eee 5 00 

Best. two ewe lambs, John Lessiter, Jersey.....-.-.=.----.------.<-------- 10 00 
Ai do... B. Bennington, Isa: Porte,.Qs2), spo 5 9 ae) So ee ea 6 00 
scrdo,eMrs, Ann Newton, Pontiac= 22s 2-2 ae. ee ee ee 4 00 

: G. HOWARD, 


CLASS 26—LEICESTERS. 


Best ram, two years old or over, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac.........----- $15 00 
SOrd Or AeAR Ss BWIO OG Masons. 3. et eee ee en gl 10 00 
SUL ae earn NY Ores NEAR ON A elo 2 oe No Ie eS A ree ee 6 00 
Best ram, one year old, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac..........-.------------ 12 00 
ALO: cA san O Coe WUASO Mes sass 5 ns os Asap es Sie, aie Boe 8 00 
Besi.ram lamb irs; Anu Newton, Pontiac... 2. 2-062 .cc eee ee e-toc ce See 10 00 
200; Ash yp WiOOdu Masons At we 2k WED OA RE ie OE hee ok 6 00 
SQ do: Avia Woods Mason@e sj. reseck lear fiw el hee es yy oe oN 3 00 
Best two ewes, two years old or over, Mrs. Ann Newton, Hontiac...-...--- 15 00 
2d do., A. F, Woods Masontet st Wiig sth Si) a ey Obelix 9 10 00 
3d do., "ALF, WoodsMason.e2-5 05-5 25.5 20 8k Se ed FESR ek: 6 00 
Best two ewes, one year old, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac..........-.------- 12 00 
2d do., A. F, Wood, Macouencies. 2 )) 82-4 AMAT OR SA) reo doin 8 00 
3d do. ie KWiood Masons sess res i fil!) Dari ps iN LISTE 5 00 
Best two ewe lambs, Mrs. Ani Newtom Pontiac’ 2UIeo ria) ia ul ake se: 10 00 
2d do., A. F. Wood, Mason.-... PrmeeesthY (526) TLR ed! Ct OY CURES BUTE 6 00 
3d do., A. F. Wood, WEE Oh pot Se oe a Rr > Se NEE | 4 00 
G. HOWARD, 
Ss. H. TODD, 


J. 5. RANDALL, 
Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 27—COTSWOLDS AND OTHER LONG-WOOLED SHEEP. 


Best ram, two years old or over, Geary Bros., London, Ont.......--..----- $15 00 
2 do., Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiaceeess 2.2.22 eae se ee ee eee eee 10 00 
ad do., Geary Bros.. Wondon.. O ibs ses > a a ee 6 00 
Best'ranm, one year old, ‘Geary ‘Bros. Gondon, Ontini. 22227222 2 ee eee 12 00 
2d\do., Mrs- Ann Newton-Pontiaesoe. 225. ee eee eee eee 8 00 
3d. do., Mrs.:Ann'New ton; Ponte en) 3. 2 he eee ee ee 5 00 
Best ram lamb, Montgomery & Westfall, Hillsdale.-...........---..2.---- 10 00 
2d .do., Montgomery & Westfall; Hillsdale. =. .v-- 222.2 22. e ae eee 6 00 
3d do., Krank Walson Jia@cksonteces == 2 oc ose eae Se en ee 4 00 
Best two ewes, two years old or over, Geary Bros., London, Ont....--.....- 15 00 
Adido., Mrs. -Ann:NewtonsPontiae:: 32 220 ees ee 10 00 
3a do., Frank. Wilsons Jacksons 9252-5 2229 See eee eee ee 6 00 
Best two ewes, one year old, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac.... --..-......... 12 00 
ad do., Geary Bros:. Wondon Ont. 224-o5- soe eee eee eee 8 00 
30 do. Brank Wilson, Jackson oi 2 22 8 fe 5 00 
Best two ewe lambs, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac. --<. 22 2.52222 292 se eee 10 00 
20 do., Montcomery & Westfall, Hillsdale.:~=--22 2022 5.022 eee ee 6 00 
3d do., Montcomery '& Westfall, Hillsdale 2.2. es 22258 -ae eee aoe 4 00 
G. HOWARD, 


WM. WHITE, 
S, H. £LODD; 


Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 28—GRADE COARSE-WOOLED SHEEP. 


Best two ewes, two years old or over, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac.-.-..---. $12 00 
20 do., Frank: Wilson, Jackson 2222-2 osce nes ane eee eee 8 00 
Best two ewes, one year old or over, Frank Wilson, Jackson.--..-..-.--.-- 10 00 
2ddo.,, Mrs. Ann Newtonsbontiac.e sc 522 3ee eee ee eee eee eee 6 00 
Best. two ewe lambs, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac.._.........+---...--..---- 8 00 


JOHN LESSITER, 
S. Hi TODD; 
Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 29—FAT SHEEP. 


Best pen of middle-wooled sheep, T. B. Bennington, La Porte, Ohio.....-. $12 00 
2dido,, Mrs:-AnnsNew toni PontiaGe222o2.c. ena ee eee ee eee 8 00 
3d do., John Lessiter,  Jerseyssc- Soi) eee Ree ee eee 5 00 
Best pen long-wooled sheep, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac...----.......-.--- 12 00 
2d do., Erank Wilson, Jackson: 05.0) ins aaa ee Se ae ee ee ee 8 00 
3d'do.; Frank. Wilson; Jacksonls-u. . 0. ee eee ee eee 5 00 
Best pen grade fat sheep, Frank Wilson, Jackson.....2....-..-------.----- 12 00 
2d do., Mrs.:Ann Newton, Pontiac.._......5 Jer 2 Ae eee 8 00 
G. HOWARD, 
5. H. TODD, 


Viewing Committee. 
SPECIAL CLASS, 
Merino ram and five ewes, Wm. Ball, Hamburg......---.-..---- Silver water pitcher. 
E. W. HARDY, 
GEO. 8S. PIERSON, 
F... SPEARY, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION D.—SWINE. 
CLASS 30—BERKSHIRES, 


Best boar, two years old or over, G. D. Boyse, Paw Paw...---------------- $12 00 
2d do., K.P Gustin, Bay City 2.4222 222... ...- 2s. Bee eee 8 00 
$d do., Wm. N. Adams, Jacksonet 5022221 22 2. <ebde Wes eee ee ee 4 00 
Best-boar, one year old, R. P. Gustin, Bay City... ....2/2.023%- 4-22-2240 10 00 
2d-do.; J. Cs Chilson; Livoniaz: /-2:e52 56>: <. 22.222 nee ee 6 00 
3a do., M. Hebblethwaite, Berlinville; Ohio. ...2-.344: 232 cessed enee eee 3 00 
Best boar, under one year old, M. Hebblethwaite, Berlinville, Ohio....-.-- 8 00 
2d-do., R. P. Gustin, Bay City...01-. 9-5. oe eee ee 5 00 
3d'doz Ds FziNickery, Gharlotte....0 5. —....-ce- eee eee 3 00 
Best brood sow, two years old or over, G. D. Boyse, Paw Paw....-------- 12 00 
2d) do.,Gi’ DaBeyse, Paw Paw 025 250 oce sence ode eee 8 00 


2dido., J, OrChilson, Livonia. 225202402 554i ee eee eee 4 00 
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Best brood sow, one year old, G. D. Boyse, Paw Paw.........-.-----.-..-. $10 00 
Zn G0;; Ges BOVE AWE BW sac cc muped cue sta a nee CUES 6 00 
aq) do;, M. Hebbelthwaite, berlinville, Ohio_. 3292-22222 seen ee cee 3 00: 

Best sow, under one year old, M. Hebbelthwaite, Berlinville, Ohio......._.. 8 00 
An Go; Wn. A. Rowley, Nut. Clomenses 5.4. ..sco2 nb. alee ee ee eee 5 00 
aa. do., M. Hepelthwatte,; Berlinville, Ohio... ..2:.2. 2222.2... 08-aeee 3 00 

Best pen of pigs, under six months old, J. C. Chelson, Livonia_........._..- 8 00 
ad do., M. Hebbelthwaite, berinville; Ohios. 22-05... 222. 2 se eee 5 00 
SUG. the tre QUSSIDL ay Olive ssmre ea oc.) Sh Uk Do Uh Re a 3 00: 

Besmucarany ave, GD. Boyse, Paw Eawei2: = oisi2-<so02 «162 40 oe ela Diploma. 

ESSEX. 

Best boar, two years old or over, Frank Wilson, Jackson_....._......--.--- $12 00 
Ze GO. e bee Pe DOREY 5,0 ACS OMS mse ea mals malas SLs /o ok oop ac edmwelaeie 8 00 

Bes vorr, one year old, G. D. Boyse; Paw Haw 2-22. 22-55 bn caked ecoe enn 10 00 
an G0. G7 Dy BOVEG, PAW PAW -. saes eee aa Ab es yt Sons cacao ts 6 00 
audOr Ay Chander: J CLOMG sas oe eeee ss on ete ees leek oe ea 3 00 

Best boar, under one year old, G. D. Boyse, Paw Paw.......-..--.--------- 8 00 
an do,; GD Boype, baw, Daw... <= aeen ste taosveeuaas Ae de,2ajjdon tes = 2etea 5 00 
on Gos, Krank: Wiisou, JaCKSOR. . seo. e eo tee ee ies S woe Selon a Ale ie 3 00 

Best brood sow, two years old or over, Frank Wilson, Jackson............-. 12 00 
AO he Adore dr. dadiy. CORCORO ia), ee ess ey Ee oe do 8 00 
30,003. Ga DY BOyse. baw, Paw isso5 cece eas cea Ce eee eis Hafele te 4 00 

Bestisow, one year old, G: D. Boyse, Paw Paw-2 2202-5 ee de se, da ceen enc 10 00 
ado. 8. A. & Mi. by; Ray, Concorde s Sst asn. tee ee he es 6 00 
PerAO a i-. 1. WOUCYs sACKSON 2) 222 3. ace cc ppg Peeks eee 3 00 

Best sow, nnder one year old, E. ‘I’. Doney, Jackson. .........--......----- 8 00 
Gest. DD. BOYSC! Paws wWs7. Goo ee eethe a td 20 oa CeneeS 5 00 
a0. 1 Tank VW tsOn! SACKSON.. 5 5.5.0.0. Ses sta eter eens ae 3 00 

Best pen of pigs, under six months old, G. D. Boyse, Paw Paw...._-....--- 8 00 
Bese Pranic W DisOim, eo ACKEON. 352-5. (2 ceed oo eee eo ie eee 5 00 
PURE. te Ac to, Ws Inada OONCORGs "22222 a.c0 bese en cu ok sae ewes 3 00 

eS abeite: By: VC PRSOLI Ma ee es etre RAD Ag SS a tL eee Diploma. 

SUFFOLKS AND SMALL YORKSHIRES. 

Best boar, two years old or over, Frank Wilson, Jackson..........-...-..-- $12 00 
Psy ie DIVE O VEE kaw EW eres to naa she hater Oe Sees Nee a ee eds 8 00 
eG. dy. El, Eley GECONVING 2 5 ett s doce elel sae eet eis ee ots 4 00 

Best boar, one year old, Frank Wilson, Jackson......-......--...---------- 10 00 
PuaC ad. Pike. Greenville. e722 secede cab he eee ee 6 00 
DELAGIE, WVECKEF Ys © MATIOULE Ye ~ Sion clal coed nace up sete apes Fa Sa 3 00 

Best boar, under one year old, Frank Wilson, Jackson..............------- 8 00 
mates OP bONEe, Paw Pawel 5. 09 ws hiss bance cower cea peck ee 5 00 
pares Oe CHLSOM: 1 VOnIA. 2 J ose vdwens Seek eit se eee ae 3 00 

Best brood sow, two years old or over, G. D. Boyse, Paw Paw......-....-.- 12 00 
Dae CONAN ELSON, Jackson. ~~ conc scnccinn cake ccaweevescsss oe enese 8 00 
SAGO PaVackery, Charlotte. 222s Pe Se a es 4 00 

Best brood sow, one year old, G. D. Boyse, Paw Paw......---...-------..-- 10 00 
AG Ge eat aie WV TRGOe SACKROM 2) eh oe ak oo oe oe sos sok ate we Oe 6 00 
oD ae in MAKE r ye CATION LEU 2 560 sus tre nie see es fe io Sot eos Salat 3 00 

Best sow, under one year old, G. D. Boyse, Paw Paw......-....-.---.--.-- 8 00 
Zt G6: De i eben ve CuAtlOLte tig. ol. 022 ibaa eee ots on desc ee 5 00 
Ott GO.4b Cen bow TIRGI MO ACRNOM Sa 265 5.5 lc a sooo eee aaa men oon e oes 3 00 

Best pen of pigs, under six months old, J. H, Pike, Greenville.........---- 8 00 
20 GO.90 TARA ISG ACREON So 82 ae eects Who aaa 5 00 
Te Os Pac PR iad Bey Oe E sr tal he i ec ape AD ee emi eee 29 3 00 

Bestiboar, any age; Feanks Walson, Jvckson.....22 Be aeen th unde we. So uaee Diploma. 

POLAND.CHINA. 

Best boar, one year old, LL. We O2 Barns, Byroniicebe soe. 2 hss cide sous $10 00 
2d do., Bradford & Garis, Rochester Depot, Ohio...................--- 6 00 
ad do., Li, Wide Os Barinsbrwmanesent).).. yb ees eae pee 3 00 

Best boar, under one year old, Bradford & Garis, Rochester Depot, Ohio--- 8 00 
ad do., 8; H; Todd, Wakemisnae its. eo ee et de SR aes SA 5 00 
ao do.,.L. W. 470) Barud, erones... .... 2.25 see eUe eles sak See 3 00 

Best brood sow, two years old or over, L. W. & O. Barnes, Byron.......--- 12 00 


2d do., Bradford & Garis, Rochester Depot, Ohio.........-........---- 8.00 
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Best sow, one year old, Bradford & Garis, Rochester, Ohio__............-.- $10 00 
2d do., Harrison & Haynes, Grags Tuake: __... |. 228 ack t  e eee 6 00 
ad do.,L. W.& O, Barns, Byron. seetee us ech Le eee 3 00 
Best sow under one year old, Bradford & Garis, Rochester Depot, Ohio... 8 00 
2d do., Bradford & Garis, Rochester Depot, Ohio --._-......-.--....-.-- 5 00 
3d do., L. W..& O. Barns, By roneeoses 8-2. eae eee 3 00 
Best pen of pigs under six months old, L. W. & O. Barns, Byron_.....---- 8 00 
2d do., Bradford & Garis, Rochester Depot, Ohio........--.......-.-.. 5 00 
3d do.,S. H. Todd, Wakemayg,@---. >... ...22..23 eee eee 3 00 
Best boar of any age, L. W. & O. Barns, Byron. .-..:..--.....2....<s0s2-25 Diplomas 
CHESTER WHITE AND LARGE YORKSHIRE. 
Best boar, two years old or over, Richardson & Reed, Jackson __.-..._-_-_- $12 00 
2d do., Richardson &. Reed, Jackson. ----<i2iccee cesta sssee ee eee ai § 60 
Best boar, one year old, J.,H. Pike, Greenvillet-- oes esse seen eee ee eee 10 00 
Best boar, under one year old,S. H. Todd, Wakeman, O.___.___._._-----.-- 8 00 
2d do., Richardson & Reed, Jackson.....122445000 200022 eee 5 00 
3d do. michardson.& deed, Jacksonee 4 oe ee eee 3 00 
Best brood sow, two years old or over, Richardson & Reed, Jackson....__- 12 00 
2d.do.. Richardson & Reed, Jackson=—.. 5.522425 soe ee eee 8 00 
od do., Richardson. & Reed: Jackson: 2225-2 = eae ee eee 4 00 
Best sow, one year old, Richardson Reed, Jackson.........-..---..--.-.---. 10 00 
2d do., Richardson & Reed, Jackson ..0..22522.-:20co.02 se ste eee 6 00 
ad do., Richardson. & Reed, Jackson 2222 3252 2-- 22s) apeteeesS 3 00 
Best sow, under one year old. 5. H. Todd, Wakeman, O.............._-.--- 8 00 
2d do., Richardsons&. Reed, Jackson »3222.4-5 255-60 ee ee 5 00 
30 do:, 5.-H. odd, Wakeman,Obi0}2. Sees eee aoe eee 3 00 
Best pen of pigs, under six months old, S. H.Todd, Wakeman, O__.__.._-- 8 00 
2d do., Richardson &- Reed, Jackson. ....5. 2... eee ee eee ee 3 00 
3a do., 8..H. Todd, Wakeman; O22. >1.224 2oeSeeeeee 3 00 
Best boar of any age, Richardson & Reed, Jackson............--.-.-.------ Diploma. 
FAT HOGS. 
Best fat hog, over one year old, D. F. Vickery, Charlotte.................. $10 00 
20700; Krank: Wilson: Jackson +. 2e- see eee = ee eee eee 6 00 
3d (d0;, Fo-Ay & M; Ray, Concord ts. 2222-05 o eee ee 3 00 
Best fat hog, less than ten months old, D. F. Vickery, Charlotte.........-- 6 00 
20. do., G. D. Boyse, Paw Paw: 2-2 22.222 eae ee ee 4 00 
ou do., Frank Wilson; Jackson2toc2 oo) 2s Scosee-- ace een oe ee eee 2 00 


J. F. FERGUSON, 
E. McGUNEGHE, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION E.—POULTRY. 
CLASS 31—ASIATIC, 


Best pair light brahma fowls, John Sweet, Ann Arbor..........--..-.----- 
2d ‘do., H. ¥. Ford, Hastings. 3. -+ss2hosc5 se eee 
Best pair light brahmas, chicks, James Ball, Marshall ......-.......-....-- 
2d do., I. EH. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio 22% Sse t2s6e ea eee 
Best pair dark brahmas, fowls, James Ball, Marshall._..-...__......-..---- 
2d do., Ts E. Wurst, BlyriasOnio 2255232 s2sc252 220 eee 
Best pair dark brahmas, chicks, H. F. Ford, Hastings.-..............------ 
2d do., James Ball, Marshall.........--.-.- soe tum he eee See 
Best pair buff cochins, fowls, Wm. S. Jones, Owosso.......-.-.....-------- 
2d\do:,.Geo. H. White, Marshall 552322 ee eee eee 
Best pair buff cochins, chicks, Geo. H. White, Marshall_................---- 
2d.do., Wm: 'S: Jones, OWOss0. =22--eeree- = eee eee eee ce eee 
Best pair partridge cochins, fowls, Wm. S. Jones, Owosso.....-..-.--.----- 
2d do... Geo. H. White, Marshalls Si aaeee =: a eee eee 
Best pair partridge cochins, chicks, Wm. 8S. Jones, Owosso._--_........---- 
2d do., ‘Wm:'S. Jones; \Owossos2 eee ee See cS ee eee 
Best pair white cochins, fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn___........------ 
2d do., Andrew. Burger, Adrian=2..3 oe 2-2 See ee eee 
Best pair white cochins, chicks, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio......---- 
2d do., Andrew Berger, Adrian i] J) /see 2d: 2305 52b 2S ee eee 


IDOE DH ROE DOH DEDEDE phoebe 
ecocecoeeooeceocecso —) 
SSSessSSssssssssss 
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Best pair black cochins, fowls, Andrew Burger, Adrian. ...........--------- $2 00 
Jd do, Andrew, Burger vAarian. - 4-2-2 <cctis sea Sore ee arate one wo 1 00 
Best pair black cochins, chicks, James Ball, Marshall_....--.-..------------ 2 00 
2d dO.,- WO d ONES, CIWOSEOE soc cen. =~ 2. ot wa eee eee 1 00 
DORKING CLASS. 
Best pair colored dorkings, fowls, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio... --- $2 00 
2d do., E. & F. Sites, ‘North Dover, OWI ite 3b Lat. So coe oe ee ee 1 00 
Best pair "colored dorkings, chicks, E. &F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio._..-_. 2 00 
2d do., E. & F. Sites, North Dover, OIG oe ee ee ee 1 00 
Best pair White dorkings, JOWis rie Ord, Hasbines. fou) Sos eecee seen 2 00 
2d do., E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Dillons is: ee ee ee 1 00 
Best pair white dorkings, chicks, it... Pord, Hastings! )_. 2. 52.222. S532 2 00 
2d do., H. F. Ford, Hastings Se Beet Sees Bes ie Seine Coed eee te 1 00 
Best pair dominique fowls, W.S. TUREE LO WOSED Fenn connote ee oe eae 2 00 
2d do., S. E. Wurst, Elyria, ONG ee ee ee ee eee ne tee ee 1 00 
AMERICAN CLASS. 
Best pair plymouth rocks, fowls, W. W. Thompson, Homer.-__.----.--.---- $2 00 
2d dowJdames Ball, Marshall. 222 = one ees Rec are teas ey eae 1 00 
Best pair plymouth rocks, chicks, SE. Wurst, Blyra; Ohio:.....-.-....--. 2 00 
2d do., James Ball, Minghella 7 emer eee ee es 1 00 
GAME CLASS. 
Best pair black breasted red game fowls, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, O.--- $2 00 
2d do., John Sweet, Ann Arbor_...--..-.-.-----.---------------------- 1 00 
Best pair black breasted red game chicks, John Sweet, Ann Arbor-----.-.--- 2 00 
2d dos,.5., He Warst; eilynayO big: Ae A ee een eae poe ee 1 00 
Best pair ‘duckwing game fowls, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohiow su24. 2-3 2 00 
2d do., S. E. Wurst, Elyra, Gig cst 5S ee eta a ee 1 00 
Best pair duckwing game chicks, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio--...... 2 00 
Best pair blue game chicks, Jobn Sweet. AnnyArporis-25 sedans S524 cee 2 00 
Adi do., SE. Worst, Blyrad, Ohio. 2-22-2252 -F 2 sean 2) ec enedectacnnee 1 00 
SPANISH OLASS. 
Best pair black Spanish fowls, 8S. B. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio_..-..----.....-.--- $2 00 
ad do:, Andrew Barger, Adrian 24% 54206 2S roses. de secasis aoasaaet saoisk 1 00 
Best pair black Spanish chicks, Andrew Berger, Adrian._..._...-.-....-..- 2 00 
LEGHORN CLASS. 
Best pair white leghorn fowls, S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio--....--...---.--- $2 00 
2d do., Ambrose Purchase, fi ys Sg NACE cab hala ne Liat RW east be 1 00 
Best pair white leghorn chicks, & 2; WuratoMiyria, OWiol ooo. (oe 2 00 
2d do., S. E. Wurst, Elyra, Ghidt. esas Se unotiele te) oye nes rey 1 00 
Best pair brown leghorn fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn-.....--....----- 2 00 
AG. do. WwW. W.. Phompson, Homer! 2-200 2es 27 pes (omens oe ae ae 1 00 
Best pair brown leghorn chicks, W. W. Thompson, Homer--_-.-...-.------- 2 00 
Ate Os seer WW iret, Rilyria; Oli 04s 4.2 7 ae aoe wows nse essences ae 1 00 
POLISH CLASS. 
Best pair black Polish fowls, S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio.....-...-.-----.--- $2 00 
2d do., HEV ISDE) RAM co 202 Po eee fe edie 1 00 
Best pair black Polish chicks, John Sweet, Ann Arbor.-......---.----------- 2 00 
2d do., E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ghigkam eta See On 1 00 
Best pair white Polish fowls, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio.......-.---- 2 00 
AG G0, get pe ere DEW oe ag Sn he me Ie a ok aw ie 1 00 
Best pair ‘white Polish chicks, James Ball, Marshall, 2.700 - 5 == J. 2 52 2 00 
2d dd... Mena eorkn PMSINGS. -. 2 3524232. eee ce eae aces ee oe 1 00 
Best pair silver Polish fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn_-------.--------- 2 00 
2d do., J. K. Babcock, Hastings.-..----.-----------.------------------- 1 00 
Best pair silver Polish chicks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn...-..-..--.----- 2 00 
2d do , Andrew Burger, TT A EE ho bl ot MES fat ARE ie al 1 00 
Best pair golden Polishifowis, SE. Wurst, Blyria, Ohio. ¢ :- <2 2+..-<2- 5. 2 00 
2d do., S. E. Wurst, Elyria, CURA Sis 62, SOREN fa era ota ae eee a 1 00 
Best pair g golden Polish chicks, 5... Wurst, Mlyria, Ohio. ....;..<2-<-. 4-8 2 00 


2d do., 9. i Witicats lgrine Olmos Sees ot et he eee eae 1 00 
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FRENCH CLASS, 


Best pair Creveceeur fowls, E, & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio 23. i735. Sei $2 
Best pair Houdan fowls, 5. E. Wurst, Elyra, Ohio 522% 22a ees eee eee 2 
2d do., H. F. Ford, a isi ORAM AL. Ll Le Rae 1 
Best pair Houdan chicks, HE, Ford wigepines2 s: 12-2-- 5.52. ee eee ee 2 
2d;do., Andrew. Burcer, Adrianaieeeccsar a5: ue sae ee pee eee 1 


HAMBURG CLASS. 


Best pair golden spangled Hamburg fowls, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, O., $2 
Best pair golden spangled Hamburg chicks, ae Babcock, Hastings. ° 2555 2 
2d do., Aja lie Babcock, Hastino Stites. 2: 524: eee ee eee ee i 
Best pair silver spangled Hamburg fowls, H. F. Ford, Hastings....._.-.._- 2 
2d do., E. & F. Sites® NorthoDoversOh02:. 3: 32a eee eee 1 
Best pair silver spangled Hamburg chicks, M. H. Walworth, Kalamazoo... 2 
2d do., M. H..Walworth, Kalamazoo-2(02.- 52. esse. ese eee ce eee 1 
Best pair brown Hamburg fowls, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio --...-..- 2 
24d0;, Andrew Burger “Adrian. oooh er ome rece oe oo eee ee eee eee eee 1 
Best pair brown Hamburg chicks, Wm. Scones, OWOSSO. 22 22s -eee eee 2 
Best pair black Hamburg fowls, E. & F. Sites, North Bik Onions eeeaee 2 
2d do., Wm. 8S. Jones, OWOSKO...uskeeeccee vine fe ee ee 1 
Best pair black Hamburg chicks, Wm. 8. Jones, Owosso.--....--.------.---- 2 


BANTAM CLASS, 


Best pair black breasted red game bantam fowls, S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio- $2 
4avdo., HE. Ford tlastings:23 2 ees ee ee eee ee 1 
Best pair black breasted red game bantam chicks, 8. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio, 2 
Zd\do., Ambrose urchase Auburn’ se - see eee eee eee i 
Best pair duck wing game bantam fowls, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, O..-. 2 
20 do., John SweetAnn Arbor: os sssmae< e=a- Se eee ee ee aee see il 
Best pair duck wing game bantam chicks, John Sweet, Ann Arbor--_-...-.- 2 
2d do., bc. Sites wNaerth Dover, Ohios st 24 a5 o oe eee eae 1 
Best pair silver laced seabright bantam fowls, lL. Acker, Charlotte. ..-...-- 2 
2d 'do., Win--S: Jones, Owoss0w 2 oe eee ee oe ee ee 1 
Best pair silver laced seabright bantam chicks, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, 


2d:do:, Wim: 5: Jones, OWO0Ss02e22 225 oa te eee meme eee a ee eee 1 
Best pair white bantam fowls, DOF Acker, Charlotte:222 052. 222 eee 2 
2d do., John Sweet, Ann Arbori,s, One #0 iy aim Ue ies id See 1 
Best pair white bantam chicks, Wm. 8. Jones, Owosso ies arn AE i eee 2 
2d do., Ambrose Purchase, "Auburae oe oe eek a oe 1 
Best pair g ‘gold laced seabright bantam fowls, L. Acker, Charlotte.......-.- 2 
2d do. , Andrew Burger, Adriany 220 oe ee ee eee 1 
Best pair gold laced seabright bantam chicks, 8. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio--- 2 
Best pair black African bantam fowls, S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio se 2 
Best pair black African bantam chicks, 8. E. Wurst, Miyria, Olio 7ee22 225-2 2 
2d do., 8. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio... BAMA Ee AS Sea igs) Idd ej 1 


TURKEY CLASS, 


Best pair bronze turkeys, 8. BE. Wurst,lyria;, Ohio. 252222. -.22u52.222eee $2 
2d do., Ambrose Purchase, Aubarn22:5222 5-28-2250) tsk de see 1 
Best pair white turkeys, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio..........--.--- 2 
ad do., Ambrose Purchase; Auburn's*2 52s -esscse ene | 2 ee eee 1 
Best pair buff turkeys, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn..-..----..-- dit ee Sahe 2 
Best pair slate turkeys, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.....-...--.--------.--- 2 
Best pair pearl Guinea fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn...--...-..------- 2 
20. do., Ambrose Purchase; Auburn) ooe-eoe- 2) eae ee eee ee aaa 1 
Best pair white Guinea fowls, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio......._..-. 2 
2d do.;.8. He Wurst Elyria, Ohios 22 eres eee he ee ee i 


ORNAMENTAL. 


Best pair peafowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn...........---.-.----------- $2 
2d) do,, 8. Ei. Warst; Elyria, jObro s.r eee 5 


GOOSE CLASS. 


Best pair Toulouse geese, S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio...-.........----------- $2 
4d do., Rob. H: Wilson, Jackson _.-2..--2--2- 2222228 ie par Mae Fes pg 1 
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Best pair Bremen geese, Andrew Burger, Adrian_..-...-.-.------.-------- $2 00 
Best pair dark Chinese geese, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio-_..----..-..- 2 
Best pair white Chinese geese, S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio...-......--..---. 2 
Addo; Ambrose vurchase,eAupurnss 2222 3.52. eee eee eee i 
DUCK CLASS. 
Best pair Rouen ducks, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio._..-.--.-..------ § 


AdtdOs, S.-W urst. Wlviriass Ohio oss +25 2 td ee eee 
Best pair Aylesbury ducks, S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio..........-..---...--. 
Best pair Cayuga ducks, 8. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio__............-....-.----. 

Pdidons.be Wurst, Ely rias OMmomemert ssn ook 228 pe aS 
Best pair Topknot ducks, 8S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio..-...........---......- 

2A dea.“ WUrsts Wily ria. OhiOs=s-s ese cero oe cle see Bets SEL Ee 
Best pair Muscovy ducks, 8. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio.-...........--..-.---- 

Jd dowS.cb Ss Wiurst. ly ria,- Ohiomeeser ee es nk ee eS 
Best pair Pekin docks, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio.--_.-..-..-....--. 

AO GO...5. 5. Wourst,-by ria, ObiGzaesss5s==eceee sane Ss Seth lease kk 


RABBIT CLASS. 


HDHD he bbe ND 


Best lop-eared rabbits, buck of any color. 8S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio__-...-- $2 00 
Best lop-eared rabbits, doe of any color, 5. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio..-..--- 2 00 
Jdcdos. Am proses LULenase. AtDOn Mess eee eee eee oes eae ee 1 00 
Best pair white silk-haired rabbits, W. W. Thompson, Homer-..---...-..- 2 00 
Bardo. Wis... LHOMpPsOny HOMER > asec ae Santee eee eo See Ss 1 00 
Best pair common rabbits, W. N. Woodsum & Co., Jackson_.......-------- 2 00 
Addo. Se be Wurst, Elyriaj Ohio: 222nes 2525s es ee ae. eee atte 1 00 
PIGEON CLASS. 
Best collection of pigeons, S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio.....-.........-.....- $5 00 
dado: Ele HOnd basting ss Soa. Salas ne ees aa ee See ae 3 00 
CAGED-BIRD CLASS. 

Best pair Belgian canaries, Andrew Burger, Adrian.-_.......----...---.--- $2 00 
Best pair German canaries, Andrew Burger, Adrian.........-......-._..-- 2 00 
MINOR PET CLASS, 

Best pair Guinea pigs, 5... Wurst, Elyria, Olio. 2. 2-22 4)0 2.2 cn ie Sook $2 00 
Best pair whitemmice, so... Wurst. dolyrlas Olions= 25542 seeane soo sae 2 00 
Best pair ferrets; ss. Wo wWiuret, wily nia cOnOses oo et ae see see eee cee 2 00 
STUFFED BIRDS. 

Best collection of stuffed birds, Stephen Mummery, Detroit.--__.-.....--. $10 00 
Best collection of poultry, 8S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio.-_-..--- fA ARE SS omit ot 15 00 
AG GOs Eas Wa PILES, NOLEN: DOVETSORIOl 62 seers ayes ae see eee ‘ 10 00 

NON-ENUMERATED. 

Best pair red pyle bantam fowls, L. Acker, Charlotte............---.....-. $2 
CRO pea CKela Oh arlocie® 252 =. Seen uae ee Cee ae ome ea See 1 
Best pair red pyle bantam chicks, L. Acker, Charlotte.........-.-_..------ 1 00 

Best pair Langham chickens, H. D. Cutting, Clinton..-.......--..-......-- 2 
Best pair East India laughing doves, H. D. Cutting, Clinton.....-...------ .2 00 
Pair Embden geese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn..........--..-------------- 2 
Pairibuft séese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn _ 535.2 ete een see ee eee 2 
Pair young buff geese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn............-.----------- 1 
Best pair black leghorn chicks, J. K. Babcock, Hastings............-------- 2 

2G d0s, JeWe en BEDE ASEM «oo 13 oso eed ee ob eee 1 00 
Best red pyle game fowls, John Sweet, Ann Arbor.............-----.----- 2 
Best red pyle game chicks, H... Ford, Hastings ..22. 3scc2 3-2 2 Ghd <5-s2 6 2 
Best pair Andalusian fowls, Andrew Burger, Adrian.......--.------------- 2 00 
Best pair Andalusian chicks, Andrew Burger, Adrian._........-.---------- 2 00 

2d do. Andrew BurgervAgrian 2.224. Ws es Pee ed. Gok. sgh oe 1 00 
Best pair dominique Jeghorn fowls, Andrew Burger, Adrian_-_.-.--------- 2 00 
Best pair white rose leghorns, S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio.__....---------..- 2 
Best pair white pyle game bantams, E. & F. Sites, North Dover, Ohio..-.. 2 00 


Ss. W. CURTISS, 
Judge. 
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DIVISION F.—FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCE. 


: CLASS 32—GRAIN AND SEEDS, 

Best bushel winter red wheat, Martin Tanner, Jackson..........----...--- $6 00 
2d do., Frank. Maxom, Sunimirt) 2eseeeee. os =. 2 cee eee eee 4 00 
Best bushel winter white wheat, Albert Case, Manchester____.-........._-. 6 60 
2d do., Frank Wilson, Jackson -2e9e 22. =< - S226 eee ee ee eee 4 00 
Best bushel spring wheat, R. M. Webster, Armada........---.-.-..--..4... 5 00 
Best. bushel rye, D: Woodman, PawsPaw?2-<< ~-- 2-12 42-22 eee eee eee 5 00 
$a do:; Martin: Tanner, Jacksonte2ae.. -*) 22225 ee eee 3 00 
Best bushel four-rowed barley, D. Woodman, Paw Paw.....-----.--..-..-. 5 00 
2d do. Jno. EF; Drew. Jackson. acne: os2 5s ee ee eee 3 00 
Best bushel ofioats; Albert Case: Manchester. :.2o22025- 525-56 oe eee 5 00 
2a:do., CB. Westren, Henrietta. 42252 SS ee, Pea eee 3 00 
Best bushel winter barley, David Woodman, Paw Paw-...._...-------...--- 5 00 
Best bushel Dent corn; M. Ee Bartlett, Vompkinst 2-312) 2222 eee 5 00 
2d do.,:G. Van dlouten\ Grass Lake 2222 2222 cee eee eee eee 3 00 
Best bushel white Flint corn, H. Laberteaux, Bunker Hill......-....._._.- 5 00 
2d do:.Martin: Danner, Jackson.2 7 Seen ies Be eee eee ee eee eee 3 00 
Best bushel smut nose ‘corn, C..C, Buckley, Leoni... -.... 22-2320. -42..eeoeee 5 00 
2d do.. J. D. Perry, Redford... .-. WE oa Coch abc Aa es ee eee 3 00 
Best bushel peas, Frank Wilson, Jackson's22-2 22222252 5-sss-eeee = -- eee 5 00 
Best bushel white beans, R. M. Webster, Armada...._..---....------.-.-.- 5 00 
Addo; Albert Case, Manchestero. 25k Sea eee a eee 3 00 
Best bushel large clover seed, D. L. Garver, Hart..-..------------.--2-6s-2- 5 00 
20 do., Martin ‘Tanner, Jacksons: 42 2222 ae 3 00 
Best bushel small clover seed, Frank Wilson, Jackson...........-.---.--.-- 5 00 
2d:do., Martin, Manner; Jackson 2 o> ate eee oe eee eee eee 3 00 
Best bushel timothy seed, Martin Tanner, Jackson_._.-.-.-----...-.-...--- 5 00 
2d do. DD. N.Aripp, Coldwater 2223.4. .22 -- 2 ee eee ee eee eee 3 00 
Best bushel buckwheat. rank Wilson, Jackson== 225. os--- hoes see eee eee 3 00 
2d ido.. Albert Case, Manchester=_3. 2-24.22 0e esses Se eo nee e eee eee 2 00 
Best bushel flax seed, Martin Tanner, Jackson...----.--------- gots cra eee 3 00 
Best sampleof hops,.R. M: Webster, Armadals2. 2)2ii4 22-222 sees see 2 00 
2d'do; Martin: Tanner, Jackson-<-- 2802 sas2 sche ee ee eee eee eee eee 1 00 
Best assortment of seeds for field crops, D. Woodman, Paw Paw...-..-.----- 10 00 
Best display of grain in heads, D. Woodman, Paw Paw....--.-...--------- 10 00 
20.do;, Mrs. D.JA.;Ramsey,,.dacksonss22. 2a. 2 os ot ee eee eee 5 00 

Best display of grain in heads, with stool and roots, D. Woodman, Paw E 
AW ono ce Sa So ee Ae Re ee ee ee 10 00 
Best. display of corn in ear, C. W. Riggs, Francisco: ...=..-.-.--2222-eeeee= 10 00 
2d do., P. Knauf, Francisco.-.-.--.-.- seat owelive cee eee ee See 5 00 
Best display of grasses in stalk and head, M. E. Bartlett, T'ompkins.._._.. 10 00 
2d do., @.. Woodman, Paw ' Paw... .2u.tctbseeeres cere pee ee eee 5 00 


JOHN O’BRINE, 
F. M. BOSWORTH, 
A. G. GULLEY, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 383—ROOTS AND VEGETABLES. 


Best collection of ten varieties of potatoes, B. F. Wood, Concord......_... $10 00 
2dido., John: R. Hor, Jacksons: seb ahs cnosoe eee ee eee 8 00 
S3d.do0., W:..H.iOverholt, Masones- 22. aeete 8 ae ee ee eee 5 00 

Best sample peck seedling potatoes, W. H. Overholt, Mason......-------- 3 00 

Best three varieties early potatoes, W. H. Overholt, Mason.__....-...... 3 00 
2d, do., Stephen Marx, (Detroit...) eeteee---— eet eee eee eee 2 00 

Best three varieties late potatoes, W. H. Overholt, Mason._........-....... 3 00 
20a do. Jno. R: Ford; Jackson... - 224s ste. 2 4. 52 See eee eae eee 2 00 

Best sample peck early potatoes, Isaac Storm, Jackson......---......------ 3 00 
2d do,, Stephen Marx, Detroit) 2224 eeeeere. suns 2S eee ee eee 2 00 

Best sainple peck late potatoes, G. Van Houten, Grass Lake__--_----....-- 3 00 
2d do. D. B.Peck, Jacksonss - 225 4.c! sees. oh ean eee eee 2 00 

Best dozen blood beets, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti..............-...--.--.-- 2 00 
2d do., Stephen Marx, Detroit= 22el eee - cua bees beeee cet oat ae 1 00 

Best dozen turnip. beets, Stephen Marx, Detroit...............------.----- 2 00 
20:do., CoM. Hubbell, Ypsilanti. -.2.22-cc4 3. - ccneeeeeee Clee eee eee 1 00 


a 
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Best dozen sugar beets, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti...............1.--.------- 
2d do., Stephen Marxaietroite 2525.22 aJsos bse a ee 
Best dozen white beets, Stephen Marx. Détroltst 232-2205 eee eee 
2 dido:.GzM. Hubbellesypsilantiss. =<: --J553: it 2oee see eee 
Best dozen table beets, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti..........-.....--...---... 
Zdido:,. stephen Marx. DetrotGaseeee see? - 8 oee sh eee 
Best collection of beets, Stephen Marx, Detroit.................-...--.-.-- 
Best dozen mangel wurtzel, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti-.-.--.-..-.----...--- 
2d do. , Stephen Marx. Detnoiescenc acinas i.) sce d Se ee 
Best dozen orange carrots, C. M. Hubbell, Wipstlantisisid: +5 Reino 
2d do., Stephen Marx. Detroihoimss: = 25028 Pal AS. 2 LS SR Na 
Best dozen white carrots, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti_s.-.--.-..-2...2.2.--.-- 
20 do: Stephen Marx. Detroiteepeen see eee eee tees eee 
Best dozen any variety of carrots, Stephen Marx, Detroit....-........ _.. 
20 doz, Ci Me Hubbell-evipstlantiesen eases ee a gen ee 
Best collection of carrots, Stephen Marx, Detroit---..---.......- _ AO nae 
Best dozen flat turnips, Stephen Marx, Detroits-202 222-2. 2-22-2--2.-2--5- 
Best dozen sweet turnips, C..M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti.....-...-..---.---.-..- 
20 do:,,02. Me Hobbell.:Y psilantize =. ee eer ee Oe es ee ee 
Best dozen snow-ball turnips, L. C. Lincoln, Greenville_......-...-.------- 
2d do.,-CoM. Hubbell ¥ pstlantizes 2252252 2 See ae ses et ee 
Best dozen parsnips, Stephen Marx, Detroit..--.----.------- Ret eel wale tt 
2d) do:,.C. M. Hubbell, ¥psilanticck 3 2oee) 26 ae eee ee ee ek Se 
Best, dozen:salsify, C.-M. Hubbell; Y psilantizs! 325 22s eee a 
20'do: Stephen: Marx, Detroite--<ci_ Lees Sapa see ree Uae en see eee 
Best dozen winter radishes, Stephen Marx, Detroit.-.-----.--.---.-.--.--- 
ad do;,-C; M.- Hubbell, Y psilantia)-2.<c --=- S93 a oo a eee 
Best dozen or more summer radishes, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti -.-_-.-.--.-- 
2d: do: Stephen Marx, Detroitass22-45% 5556 2 ee ee eee eet 
Best collection of radishes, Stephen Marx, Detroit.........-.-.-.-.------- 
Best and greatest variety of culinary vegetables, Stephen Marx, Detroit-- 
2d:do;,,C. Mb} Hubbell, Ypsilanti. <= =ssse- 32. =< ee ee. Beth cee ee 
Best four heads cone head cabbage, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti ae ee Gare> Ss shy 
2d do., Stephen Marx, Daireiore execs Jad 40 Foss yietie ok hast 
Best four heads Savoy cabbage, Stephen Marx, Detroit........----.-----.- 
Best four heads red cabbage, Stephen Marx, Detroit......----. -.--------- 
2ddo.,, CM. Hubbell, ¥, pstlantit 25-244 sss25-222 5 Mets. so Seen ek 
Best collection of cabbage, Stephen Marx, Detroit.....-...-..------------ 
Best four heads of cauliflower, Stephen Marx, Detroit........-------...--- 
Best six heads of lettuce, Stephen Marx, Detroit.-.......---.------------- 
Best six bunches kale, Stephen Marx, Detroit. nade SUS BLES 
Best dozen stems bleached celery, C. "M. Hubbell, “Ypsilanti. _. pt eih Ha cloth he ere 
20 CO. sbepnienm Marx: Detroritoe. 22 Sass Seee seas cee se ee chee ee esas 
Best dozen stems rhubarb, Stephen Marx, Detroit.--..---...----=--=-----4 
VOMigenl reper eeck. SACKSOMs 2... = soe eee ee a eee ee eee eee Le eee 
Best six vegetable esr (C. , Hubbells Yi pallanthe s=oeac bse Sakae Shee 
2d do., Stephen Mar x. ORT OMG Se ee Ses eee oa ee eo SS Se an ee 
Best dozen peppers, C. M. Hubbell , Ypsilanti pie) anne e ay. Ree, nt ee 
2d do., I. Lineoln, Greany fA Ys eco (al! et A eT DET LTO, J gies Oy Socks ee ee ee 

Best three varieties of tomatoes, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti.....-.--...----- 
2d do., &. M. Hubbell, Yps silat ti FREE IE 0h biy't ERY Bh BED "re RAPT 3 ah 2 
Best peck any variety tom: itoes* CHM Eb bell te see 2 eee dee ee 
2d do., Stephen Marx, Detroit SOAR ee SS CA ESS 8h bo ees EA 
Best peck white onions stephen Marx Detroit aes Bee BS eat 
20. do04, CoM“ Hubbers wpetlantit 2220)! 4 2 oP a ae ee as a ue Ae 
Bess peck red otions,; C= Me Habel, Y psilantic= A Ae eee Lees 
2d do.,5 Hen Wisiss, Wegrotte seo Gy Ae a sh oe a Ph a a) 
Best peck yellow onions, C. M: Hubbell, Y psilanti.---.-...--..--.1-2:-<--: 
Ad dos Ste phenveeare sre nrg tee te a OF ee ee ean op ot he ee eae 
Best colle i ynions oben Detroiter ee 
2d do; CG: M- Babbelevinsitintic: as) wes) kee sa yes Sh Tees 

Best five summer squash, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsitanti..__.....-.2.-+.....- ==: 
2d do. Stephen Nai Petrone 5 222245 eee eee ed MO Ee aA eee 
Best five marrow squash, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti: ......-2-.---2--------=: 


2d do., Wale Withing bors saeison. oie 2 sack ere 2 APSA ee 
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Best five Hubbard squash, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti............-........-.. $2 00 
2ado., Stephen Marx, Detroit: )2 22222222222. 2 ic20-e-e4ss4 a eee 1 00 
Best single squash, C. M. Hubbell, Y psiliimti:.----.. -2 2. 2253-5522. eceseeene 2 00 
20) do. Frank Maxon; Jackson: Ssisesesees.. 2 5b. 502. See et a ee 1 00 
Best collection of squash, Stephen Marx, Detroit.................----_.-- 3 00 
Best) two sweet pumpkins. J. WaHelmeAdrian.--- 25-625) o=) eee eee 2 00 
Best two field pumpkins, M. E. Bartlett, ‘fompkins..................-.--- 2 00 
Best three water melons, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti...................-...-- 2 00 
2d do., Hi. Jbllis»Grass Wake pee oo 2. ee eee 1 00 
Best three musk melons, Hi sEllispGrassiuake). 9255-28 2 ee ee ee 2 00 
Best three nutmeg melons, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti__.-.-....._.._....._- 2 00 
2d do., Stephen Marx, Detroitscns.va2 i ced35)s 22 tt eee ee 1 00 
Best three "citrons, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti Sot EE See eee 2 00 
2d do., Stephen Marx, Detritt -..5:.. or ees ee 1 00 
Best five cucumbers, Cy MEveubbell, Ypsilanti. :2c22 649 ee ee eee 2 00 
2d do., Martin “'anner, SSCKSON 2 ose thee UE oe eae eee 1 00 
Best half peck Lima beans, Warren Case, Napoleon. -....-=:-----.-------226 2 00 
Best half peck bush beans, 'W. HL. Overholts Masonic. 2ocis. ee Se ee eee 2 00 
3d do., Mrs. D. H. Ranney, Jackson v.20 oo ee ae 1 00 
Best peck. wax beans, Warren (Case, Nia poleone2 225). eae ce eee eee 2 00 
2d do., Miss Gusta McClarey, Galesburg... 22 205. 7/5 50002 Ses ve eee 1 00 
Best dozen ears early sweet corn, C. W. Riggs, Francisco................-- 2 00 
20 .d0.,F. Knauf, Hrancist0s.o2 2.2.6 tes ee ee ee 1 00 
Best dozen ears late sweet corn, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti___...........--.- 2 00 
2d/do.,D: B: Peck, Jackson: $2232 264 Be a ee 1 00 
Best dozen ears pop corn, C. W.. Riggs, Francisco: 2.2 -.22..22 2-25 eee 2 00 
20) do.,'C: Mi. Hubbell) Yipsilantile se 228 ee ee ee 1 00 
Best six heads sunflowers, Martin Tanner, Jackson._.............-.-------- 2 00 
2ddo,:C: MHubbell 2 psilantic sc 225322 55232 eee cee ee 1 00 
Best six stems Swiss chard, Stephen Marx, Detroit.............-......---- 2 00 
Best six stems parsley, Stephen Marx, Detroit .....-..--..2--222c.+sc2eeee 2 00 
ad do: C. MHubbellS Wapsilanti2s222-25-2-2- ete ec Wk Sa ie 1 00 
Bestisix stems spinach, stephen Marx, Detroit 32 225-25 -- se) eaeee eee 2 00 
Best six stems English sweet or pot herbs, Stephen Marx, Detroit......_- 2 00 
3d do;, Miss M. 3. DePay, Jackson -.- 2 705453 et eee oe eee eee 1 00 
Best collection of pot herbs, Stephen Marx, Detroit...........-....---.-- 3 00 
2d (do. CM. Hubbell, <yopsilanti--ss 2. Sees. ae ae ee 2 00 
Second best six stems kohl rabi, Stephen Marx, Detroit..............----.- 1 00 
2ddo.,'CoM; Hubbell y pstlantizes > 6 eae ee eee eee 2 00 
Best four heads drumhead cabbage, C. M. Hubbell, Ypsilanti............__- 2 00 
2¢.do., Stephen Marx, Detroits22262. 2644 seco. 5-2 ae ee 1 00 


JOHN O’BRINE, 
F. M. BOSWORTH, 
A. G. GULLEY, 
Viewing Committee, 


CLASS 34—FLOUR, FEED, AND MEAL. 


Best barrel of flour, made of white wheat, Elliott & Mowry, Jackson...-. _ $5 00 
A0jd0:, he 2M; \Wiebster. Ania Gas) ee eee tet eee. el a 2 00 
Best barrel of flour made of red wheat, R. M. Webster, Armada__.._.___-- 5 00 
barrel of flour made of spring wheat, R. M. Webster, Armada__.-.-__- 3 00 
sample bolted meal, Elliott & Mowry, Jackson.......__.-- 2 " OO 
20 dosh. MeeWiebster Arms Gay: sees oes 2 oe eae 1 00 
Best sample corn meal, Elliott & Mowry, Jackson..............------------ 2 00 
2d do... M. Webster, Armiadaia tse te oe. cee meee eee eee el 00 
Best sample ground feed, Elliott & Mowry, Jackson...._.....-..----...--- 2 00 
2dido..R. Ms Webster, Arma dass-seeee eae 2. 2 eee ae ee 1 00 
Best sample of buckwheat flour, R. M. Webster, Armada...........---..---- 2 00 
2d do ME Miott GeMlowily, (ackso ns seen wee a. 22 en ee ee 1 00 
Best samplemye dour. hn: Ms Webster Anmadde. 2.5. 5ee- emer ae = ae ee 2 00 
2d do. Elliott & Mowry, Jackson. 2) 2eeees: 0. po ee 1 00 
Best: sample Graham flour, KR. M. Webster, Armada...._....-.....--..----. 2 00 
2dado., Eliott & Mowry, JacksOn: .) 2 aeeres = 22 cesec ee ek ae eee 1 00 
Best sample oat meal, Elliott & Mowry, Jackson... .2...-22--42-0.205-cee 2 00 


2ddo., 1h. Mo Webster; Armada: 9.7 voc. c2 2220 2k eee 1 00 
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Best display of flour, meal, and feed, Elliott & Mowry, Jackson....._...._-. $5 00 
2d: doz, hai Webster armadata.2- - 32... 4005s, ee eee een see aos 3 00 
F. M. BOSWORTH, 
A. @. GULLEY.,. 
JOHN O’BRIEN, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION G—DAIRY AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 


CLASS 33—BUTTER, CHEESE, AND OTHER DAIRY ARTICLES. 


Best twenty-five pounds of domestic butter, Mrs. John F, Drew, Jackson._- $16 00 
20 do. Mrs: Harrison Haynes» Grasswuakenss222 22. 2.22 en te eens 12 00 
SOnd or Bap lo mROserVVellin ch Oln Omen aaa ee eee ei ee a pe eae 8 00 
Best ten pounds of domestic butter, G. Van Houten, Grass Lake...-...-__- 8 00 
Ade dor Mirsada COnW INS GUAssmlaa ker mom see omen set ok ees Danny 6 00 
3d do., Mrs. Martin True, Riveselun Glo nsenye ace? be Lee is get Ae 4 00 
Best exhibit of cheese from household dairy, J. H. Yocum, Wellington, OL 10 00 
Si d0..- 1, ua tsOnele) Welling tO Ore: alee eee een Sane. = ete te See 3 oe 8 00 
Best display of factory cheese, ‘Walter BordweilyOlivet. 222 2 sa225.2522 2. 25 00 
Ad dors CxChilson oLvoniay essen eee sete ae Seco ene e e ele ae 20 00 
Sado Jay NE oneker -Drentine seis ss = ae es epee ays re Rar aek iy yet Wl 15 00 
Best churn, Vermont Farm Machine Company, Bellows Falls, Vt..-..--.--- 1 00 
creamer, Vermont Farm Machine Company, Bellows Falls, Vt......--- 3 00 
lever butter worker, Cornish & Curtis, Fort Atkinson, Wis..........-. 1 00 
butter ladies, Cornish & Curtis, Fort Atkinson, Wis,.....-.-.--.....-- 3 00 
NON-ENUMERATED. 
Golden June butter color, F. B. Fargo & Co., Lake Mills, Wis...........--- $3 00 
Golden cheese color, F. B. Fargo & ‘Co., Lake Mills, Wits 25.) oe 1 00 
Butter printer, Vermont Far m Machine Company, "Bellows Malls. Vitesse soe 1 00 
Display of creamery butter, J. C. Cunningham, Reading..........-.-...--. 5 00 


‘J. H. JONES, 
A. D. GOODRICH, 
Deel Of) bp 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 36—SUGAR, BREAD, AND PICKLES. 


Best callon maple syrup; D. DaGoryer, arb: 595-6 genase eee $3 00 

2ddo ds. We elmesAdrianzs ene hae ook sey wme ee SE eyed he ee et eS 2 00 
Best ten pounds of maple sugar, D. lL. Garver, Hart.-...-...-------------- 5 00 
Best three loaves salt rising bread, M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins......-.....-- 3 00 


AAO MISS) Wary, MGW ar biniyyes AGS OMe aay ete 2 
Best soda rising bread, Mrs. W. N. Woodsum, Jackson............--------- 3 
DOO eNUrst Jak Drew, J ACkSO Meese sane eee ee ee re eee age See 1 
Best three loaves yeast bread, M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins..-..---....._-.-.-- 3 
Ado VSS MaryeNicOarthiye JACKSONM ass cee Buea ete ee nee oes ees il 
Best corn bread, Miss Mary McCarthy, Jackson+*= 52-3. 22225. 225.22!) 232222 3 
Zoro mw ew bartletiesl OM pPkiNSes =o. oo meeat ete eee oe sae Sore 2 
Best three loaves brown bread, Miss Mary McCarthy, Jackson...-.....---- 3 00 
20 doz Mea b Bartlette  OULPKINS? 2 sepa eae tee cle pee eyes: Wepre Ne 2 
Best sample of flour bread by girl under 16 years, Mary McCarthy, Jackson 3 
2d doi Make Bartlett; Vomipkinss. = fsssas ses eee ss ea sia eee 2 
Best sample of brown bread made by girl under 16 years, M. E. Bartlett, 
[RO RD KAS eee katte a eee eA 5 ee eee ey Speer See A tie Oy ee ae 3 
20: dO she DlOd met ie dACKSON es ee ncee = seem ena SE a Se ees 2 
Best display of pickled vegetables, R. M. Webster, Armada.-_--.--.-------- 5 
2d doy Jeg Wielel ine mA RT Almere hers fe crs ate ete Ses SLT ears 3 
JACOB MARCK, 
M. MARCK, 
E. BARTLETT, 
Viewing Committee. 
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DIVISION H—BEKES, HONEY, ETC. 
CLASS 38. 


Second best colony of bees in movable comb hive, J. O. Bibbins, Hanover-.. $3 00 
Best colony Italian bees, James Fry, Deslie.-....... 2-2-2. se ease ewe 5 00 
Best specimen of comb honey, H. D. Cutting, Clinton.....-...-.....--.---- 10 00 

9d do., James Mry, Leslie..<. os cee este sick aces conte eee ee 5 00 
Best specimen of extracted honey, James Fry, Leslie...........---.-..-.- 5 00 

94 do., H: Do Cutting, Clintomete aes --- 02 sees seen eee ee 3 00 
Second best display of comb honey, James V'ry, Leslie.....-.-...---.-..--- 5 00 
Best display of extracted honey, ‘I’. P. Butcher, Spring Arbor.--..-.--....- 10 00 
Best specimen of beeswax, James Fry, Leslie....-- 2.00... --.40---2255e5- 2:00 

2d do... D. Cutting Clintonasse- 2a as. 2s scUla eee ae eae eee etre 1 60 
Best specimen of artificial comb foundation, C. Quick, Leoni......-------- 3 00 

2d do,, H. D. Cuttings Clintons 2.4.2. 22. Sasa ae Cee ete ate ater 1 00 
Best collection of apiarian implements, H. D. Cutting, Clinton ....-...-..- 10 00 
Best knife, H. D, Cutting, Clinton... .0o22ep.s. ceo tse oclae eee eee 1 00 
Best comb foundation machine, H. D. Cutting, Clinton..-.....-.--.---.---- 5 00 
Best collection of bee hives, H. D, Cutting, Clinton........--..------------ 5 00 
Best wax extractor oH. .0) Cutting..ClintOniee asec. eee eee eee 2 00 
Best honey extractor, H. D. Cutting, Clinton. —..."..t2222 2 peste tee eee 3 00 
Best bee smoker oubledés Cor, Union City.sos-. oe see een eee ee eee eee 2 00 

Yado,, H..D. Cutting, Clinton. 2. cee 262 08-2 ot Soden aoe ae 1 00 
Best collection of bee hives, Buhl & Co., Union City.-....-..-..----------- 5 00 
Best display of observatory hives, I’. P, Butcher, Spring Arbor_....__..--- 5 00 


JOHN E. DICKER, 

ERASTUS WEEKS, 

C. E. LARRIBEE, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION J—VEHICLES. 
CLASS 45.—WAGONS AND CARRIAGES, 


Best-two-horse family carriage, Michigan Manufacturing Co,, Jackson....- $10 00 
Dd dO. dae RELeNVeLL, PACKBONNAtEe oe SUIS ce eee te ee ee 5 00 
Bestitwo-spring phaeton, A. Clark &'Co,, Lansing. 2: 2..0-2..---2.-2eseceee 6 00 
2d do., Michigan Manufacturing Company, Jackson .......---.--------- 3 00 
Best three-spring phaeton, Clark & Co., Lansing..........-.--.----------- 6 00 
Best top. bucey, Clark & Co. Jackson 222. 5-224 eee ees aes 6 00 
2d do., Michigan Mannfacturing Company, Jackson........--.---.----- 3 00 
Best buggy without top, Michigan Manufacturing Company, Jackson.-.~-- 6 00 
2a do. J..W. Hewett, Jackson. 222.500. 4a, 2 ee ee 3 00 
Best trotting wagon, A. Bedford, Coldwater.........-------.---------<---- 6 00 
2d do. J. W. Bewett, Jacksons... 3... clea cel eee ee eee 3 00 
Best trotting sulky,-A. Bedford, Coldwater.0e_- 222) 2 eee eles ee 6 00 
9d do,,:A. Bedtord, Coldwater: .2.2-°) \. 2250 Ue eee ase ee ee ceeeee 3 00 
Best spring wagon for market, Michigan Manufacturing Co., Jackson.....- 10 00 
2d do., Michigan Manufacturing Company, Jackson......-.------------- 5 00 
Best two-horse family sleigh, J. W. Hewett, Jackson...........-.----.---- 10 00 
Best’single cutter (Clarkié:Co,, Dansing..2- 22> eeese-- + 24-5. oes eee 5 00 
2d do., Michigan Manufacturing Company, Jackson......--.-..-------- 3 005 
Best sing!e farm wagon, Austin, Tomlinson & Webster, Jackson.....-.---- 5 00 
Best horse cart, Austin, 'omlinson & Webster, Jackson......---..-.-.----- 5 00 
Best trucks for lumbering, Austin, Tomlinson & Webster, Jackson.....-.-- 3 60 
Best display of Austin, ‘'omlinson & Webster, Jackson__.....-.----------- 10 00 
Best display of Carriages, Clark & Co,, duansing......-. 2-22 tone toe 10 00 
PACV GORA Ola Aig THEM Y ines AIG SON peo eee coe oo EL WBE Oe ee 5 00 


NON-ENUMERATED. 


Chicago road cart, Michigan Manufacturing Company, Jackson.........--- 
‘Two wheeled-bugeyxJ 2". Howell, Jacksonses. 3... 2 .--ceoe acoeese eee 
‘wo horse shifting seat top buggy, J. W. Hewett, Jackson.........---.---- 
Shistino seat Dodd. Wi Hewett ty JiackSoimeeegc: 2 oes ene see este eee 
Patent side spring gearing, J. W. Hewett, Jackson....__...---.----.-<.-.- 
Adjustable axle nut, Shear Bros., Kalamazoo.....-.----- EP Ses oe pn f= 
Display of carriage bodies in rough, A. L. Kellogg, Jackson. ....-.....--.-- 


OubS bo Otley Otho 
oooceceo 
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Basket phaeton, Jackson Carriage Company, Jackson. ..._.....------------ $5 00 
Extension top barouche, Jackson Carriage Company, Jackson....-...--.--- 5 00 
Collection of springs, Jackson Carriage Company, Jackson.--..--.--------- 2 00 
Line of axles, Jackson Carriage Company, Jackson............------------ 2 00 
Delivery wagon, Milburn Wagon Company, ‘Toledo; Ohio 2354-265 ee eee 5 00 
Hearse, Carey & Delahanty , Jackson BP IR ap torial sos Sane oe a 5 00 
Combined Wagon box and rack, McCallum Bros., Chicago ites Se ee 3 00 
Bob sleigh, Austin, ‘omlinson & Webster Manufacturing Company....--- 3 00 


H. M. DORRILL, 

G. H. CURTIS, 

D. BEDFORD, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION K.—MACHINERY. 
CLASS 46.—MACHINERY. 


Best steam engine, Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind......--.......-- Medal. 
Best cirenlar saw mill, D. H. Bothwell, Jackson .....-..-----------.-.--.-- Medal. 
Best display of iron castings, E. ‘I’. Barnum, Detroit.......--.---.-------- $5 00 
Best flue scriper. fe: Ls barnums Detrolts-s-5 9 sser ease ene ae ees aa 2 00 
Best hoop machinery, G. W. Bowen, Grass Lake......-.------------------ Medal. 
Best shatt coupling, Ei. Dennis; Jackson. 2.2. a -be seas ann sens ee eeae ne $2 00 
Beat shaft hangers, HK. Dennis, Jackson: . 222-25 -2+ 2 sen deen asthe epeeesaue 2 00 
Best mill-stone diamond dresser, W. W. Cleveland, Marshall........--....- 2 00 


HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, 
J.P. VAN DEVENTER, 
Viewiny Committee. 
DIVISION L.—_MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
CLASS 48.—MATERIALS. 


Display of wool from any county, R. M. Cross, Ovid..........-..---....-- $25 00 
Best display of fine wool, C. M. Fellows, Manchester_..........------------ 7 00 
2d do., James M. Moore, Brooklynteasse.22 320 oe. Leas Beet 5 00 
3d do.. R. MUCK Oss< Ovid ic. = aoe ca aon See ee Ss oe Ee 3 00 
Best display of long wool, John Laylor;Marcellus’ 222.25. s5a sae 7 00 
2d do., Amos F, Wood, Mason an Ey Pan etec ss ea Ov nes peey, RGAT ag Ce Fis) See a 5 00 
Be AOS Sek BE UrRS OU iGe oc oe ages momnicts Eset sot a eee eee se 3 00 
Best. display of, middleswool,R.. M. Cross, Ovidso. 2 2see2sscen- 2452 teseass 7 00 
Best display of flax, Miss Gertie McClary, Galesburg_.........----...--.-- 5 00 
Best display of prepared flax, Miss Sarah Barker, Fairfield............- 5 00 


LYMAN CATE, 

LINCOLN WOOD, 

PHILO GIBBS, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 49.—FACTORY MADE. 


Best pair white woolen blankets, Mrs. C. J. Sprague, Farmington._-..._.--- $5 00 
LYMAN CATE, 
LINCOLN WOOD, 
PHILO GIBBS, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 51.-ARTICLES OF LEATHER AND INDIA RUBBER. 


Best pair gents’ summer boots, W. N. Woodsum & Co., Jackson...--------- 00 
Best pair winter boots, W. N. Woodsum & Co., Jackson..........----.----- 00 
Best pair kip boots, W. N. Woodsum & Co., Jackson._..........-.--------- 00 


Best pair ladies’ summer walking boots, W. "N. W oodsum & Co., Jackson... 
Best pair ladies’ winter walking boots, W. N. Woodsum & Co., Jackson. - = 


J peal pd at feat fd fd fd Jal 
Oo 
i=) 


Best pair ladies’ winter shoes, W.N. Woodsum & Co., Jackson......---.--- 00 
Best pair misses’ shoes, W. N. Woodsum & Co., TA 2 aa RE EN? PS 00 
Best pair children’s shoes, W.N. Woodsum & Co., SACKSON) Sater asec a ee 00 
Best pair gents’ slippers, W.N. Woodsum & Co., echeone.. | peaks oer 00 
Best pair ladies’ slippers, W. N. Woodsum & Co., ACKSOM:. «cadets ss ceeeee 00 
Best double carriage harness, E. D. Bliss, DRO oe ay: baits aa 3 00 


75 
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Best single carriage harness, E. D. Bliss, Jackson.........-.---.----6-2---- $3 00. 
90 .do., B.D. Bliss, Jacksons Ue! Geek Sel. 0) Pe ay ee 2 00 
mest double cart harness... D; Blissiviackson.o 022. 2-2 {bec ee eee eee 2 00 
Best sole leather, W. N. Woodsum & Co., Jackson.............---.--.----- 5 00 
Best calf skin, W. N. Woodsum & Co., Jackson ...4-2.22222-420 22-22. 288 3 00 
Best other kind leather, W. N. Woodsum & Co., Jackson_..-...--......---- 3 00 
Best moroceo leather, KE. -D. BlissiiJackson: 222... ose See a ee 3 00 
Best horse. collar, iD) Bliss; Jacksone= —. 022 oS. ee ee eee 2 00 
Best riding bridles. DW. Bliss, qiackson. ...- 2.2 ce) come eee eee a eee 2 00 
Best display boots and shoes, W.N. Woodsum & Cor, Jacksonee sees sea 10 00 


"ALBERT A. WILCOX, 
RANSOME C. SAWDEY, 
Viewing Commitee. 


CLASS 52. 

Best lounge or couch, H.'C. Ransom; Jackson. <- 222) 25. ---.-.-4+s-—seseeeee $2 00 
Besteasy cliain. gl. Cokansom. JacksSOlaeasscecee seeae sere see eee eee 3 00 
Best lounging or smoking chuir, M. R. Davis, Jackson.......... -..------- 2 00 
Best centre table. H..C.Ransom. ackSOne ses ee oe ee eee eae 3 00 
207do. Wi. vs Lullery Sandstone lf2s) 42 ceo se se aasse een oe oo ea eee 2 00 
Bestlibrary, table, HC. Ransom Jackson sence see ss eee eee eee eee eee 2 00 
est mantle mirror, da. Co Ransom. Jackson esse cee. ae ee ee ee eee 3 00 
Best chamber set, H.C. Ransom, Jacksone---2-- 22-22 seee cee aoe eee 10 00 
Best spring: matress, H.C Ransom, Jacksons .---cee se eee eee eee ee eee 2 00 
20 ido..'D; Bo Beck iJackson 8. 2. ooo. ccna ie eee Ree Ose eee 1 00 
Best set dining room chairs, H. C. Ransom, Jackson.....------------------ 3 00 
Bestisideboard, a. ©. kansOmswaCksOM a. ss essere eee Sere ee eee 3 00 
Best bookcase, H.C. Ransom. sackson oo — acnee ee eee ee enee eee eee 3 00 
Best officechair, HC Ransom, JacksSOne -- oss eee see een eee eee eee 2 00 
Best display of furniture, H. C. Ransom, Jackson._......-..-.--------.----- 15 00 
Best oftice desk. H.iC. Ransom: dacksOneeses seen eee eee ee eee eee 2 00 
Best parlor writing desk, W. J. Fuller, Sandstone_-.........----.--------- 3 00 
2a-do., H.C. Ransom, diackson sce 528s oe eh See ee 2 00 
Best childs carriace. H.C. Ransom. Jackson. ..226 224-2. 2 aaa eee 2 00 

Best assortment school furniture, Union School Furniture Company, Battle 
Creek oc oo so cose eee ey cee ce le Se ae ee Diploma. 
Best set parlor furniture, H.C. Ransom, Jackson...........------ -------- 10 00 


A. F. CHANDLER, 

F. G. FINLEY, 

HENRY SIMMONS, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 53—STOVES, IRON WORK, ETC. 


Ware flowenstand ha LaBarnumsDetroite-spocee eee eee eee eee eee $1 00 
Fruit or revolving: stand, E. T. Barnum, Detroit....-..-----.-.-2-=-<- ose 2 00 
Aquarium and pedestal, to Ve Jenkins, Fackson Mh eee) bh eae 2 00 
Screen doors and windows, Porter Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Vino 2 00 
Cast iron grate, KE. T. Barnum, DEtroltes So2a-ee thee coe oe eee 3 00 
Wire fence, hitching post, spark arrester, fire guards, weather vanes, rid- 

dies, etc., EB. 'T. Barnum Detrori..c-.0- ac? <0... 50+ eee 10 00 


A. F, CHANDLER, 

F. S. FINLEY, 

HENRY SIMMONS, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION M.—SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


CLASS 54, 


Display of dental work, J. R. Robinson, Jackson... ....--.---------------- $10 00 
M. P. ANDERSON, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION N.—PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


CLASS 56. 


Best landscape painting in oil scenery in Michigan, J. R. Wycoff, Jackson-- $10 00 
2a do., A. J, Brow, Detroit... 2.25. 6en2 tee ee eee eee 5 00 
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Best composition landscape in oil by exhibitor, J. R. Wycoff, Jackson____- 
2d do. Robiahaweetteulbivonia- ese 2-225. Usk eee ee ee, ee 
Best landscape from nature in oil by exhibitor, H. Bissell, Jackson_____-.__- 
Ue OU NEES), Bi A CLO Dt nein ee on won ee oe ante 
Best animal piece from life by exhibitor, Miss Ada Upton, Big Rapids..._- 
Bodo. Maryoriyinen MhreekOaksuess<: 22 el! : fale ee eel eer ea 
Best bird piece in oil by exhibitor, Miss E. Kellogg, Jackson....._._.____- 


2d do., Mrs. Buggie, Coldwater. ___- Benet Lis. oe eee aes Sak Sak ae 
Second best marine scene in oil by exhibitor, Mrs. H. Bissell, Jackson. ____- 
Best fruit piece in oil by exhibitor, Mrs. J. C. Lowell, Jackson_....._-..__.- 
2d do, MissuMatenODINSOU ny MCKSOME =: <2 ar ea. -e e Ee ee soe 
Best flower piece in oil by exhibitor, Miss Ada Upton, Big Rapids....__._- 
DOedor cvirsavi hs. G DSOlsmeaCkSOlbee =) 4 et eneA eee i OM tah! 


Portrait from life in oil by exhibitor, J. R. Wycoff, Jackson................ 
Portrait from life, cabinet size in oil by exhibitor, J. R. Wycoff, Jackson__ 
Best fancy painting in oil by exhibitor, Mrs. W. K. Gibson, Jackson... ____. 
2d°dor, Miss: Mantates, Jackson=. 22-22-22 c eee Pe a ON ch tt hy 
Painting in oil, by person under 16 years, Miss Kate Robinson_.-.--____..- 
Best landseape in water colors of scenery in Michigan, Andrew ‘J. Brow, 
Detrouit oes 55 tae ee We eS at te eee eae ter) Sp elle b 
PAO: Ace. Ory DELON hac 915 Nee A See Se Re ee ee at Sb 
Best historical painting in.oil, Andrew J. Brow. .: 2-272 22. -secedcces-5-- 
ZO Of MESS Oey Mee WIS ACKSOM en 3.2 es eee Se nes ee a eee tee 
Best landscape painting in oil, A. J. Brow, Detroit.....................--- 
DOLLOP ASD LOW OD CbrOlGees cose sk. Peete eS ker eee et s/t eee 
Bestiinarine paintine= in-or, A.J. Brow, Detroit... =2.2-e2s.2---- 24-4 e ee 
200; Ae . enOWs DEblOlt=ss2 5455 SANS re ner ewes Seo ec Serene 
bere portrait in oil, A... Brow, DGLCOlbe. ti *20 2.28 eo ee oe ee 
Dans, ess kes Wy VCO. od TORSO. O42 eo an NES een ee eta el Sk os See 
Bestspecial subject in'oil, A.J. Brow, Detroit.22 205) Soh ks. ee 
Bo dO, Sirs, DU oe. COldwaters. 2: ucts omnes Semen ees. nae 
Best special subject in water colors, A. J. Brow, Detroit..............-.---- 
Pat CG. ANd) ROW OO BUPOLG 2. 5 ceaick ok eck. Sane Str ek DEUS oe Aa 
Best collection of oil paintings by person not a dealer, J. R. Wycoff, 
LISTE oi ed hee Aas Oe me SSE A AR RSs SEN SD eg) Vas et Re 28 ced QBS ba oS 
OnGO= 1 MarsaAs Gales AlbiOn: << = 22 se wits eins tee oom RT ew Dies Seip ed 
Collection of water color paintings, by a person not a dealer, Miss Ada 
LED) MRIS CWT 10 a Na EE eee SO hea Pe aE a 


Collection of oil paintings by dealer A. J. Brow, Detroit............. ---- ; 


Best winter piece in oil by exhibitor, Mrs. A. Gale, Albion.........-..-.-- 
Durie. Oirs: Ein Esissell, JHCKAOU =e anne eee eNO erie ee wea tee 
Best pastel painting of landscape, A. J. Brow, Detroit..........-...--.---- 
DAV. A. oA BLOW, DCCEO UG gop e det paises eet a ee ee be ed Se 
Best crayon drawing of face, Henry Schaffer, Coldwater_............--..--- 
GN. Pate SUVCON, JACKSON. 2. roleee opel eee EL eh ORIEL 
Crayon drawing of animal, Melton Reed, Jackson...._..........----------- 
Best collection of photographs, E. B. Bigelow, Jackson...........-.------- 
Pes MMe LO Tivi, CO ., eS ACKBOL ct) har on Mae a he ML Ie, See ts etey We an Ty 
Best photograph, life size, E. B. Bigelow, Jackson............---- beet. en 
2d dG;, ROpc eeeley SACKSOM Ly. tele Be cic RL LM 
Best landscape photograph, J. R. Wycoff, Jackson...........---........---- 
20 d0., Penvgeitaunn da 0.7 SACKSON 28 <.oe. eLE AO ae a Lee 
Three cabinet photographs, E. B. Bigelow, Jackson.............-.---.----- 
Best animal photographs, J. R. Wycoff, Jackson..............-..----.-.--- 
20 do., i. .B. Sige low pesaGksow 0050.25. Lt Re ea as te 
Six miniature photographs, E. B. Bigelow, Jackson.................-------- 
Best portrait photograph colored, Pendelton & Co., Jackson.._.....-..---- 
2d-do., EK. Bs Bigelow. acwsONeesene -6 to. lle ey meee ED coy (ae 

Six miniature porcelain photographs, E. B. Bigelow, Jackson_......---.--- 
Hograving. steel plate, A. J. Brow, Detroit. 222-222) ).0-245. 22. eee 3e ee 
Pencil drawing full animal, J. H. Wycoff, Jackson..................-------- 
Pencil drawing, landscapc, Pende)ton & Co., Jackson............----.----- 
Best India ink drawing, Mattie Higgins, Jackson.................---.----- 
Zaedo., Mrs. Wis. Wisc AN GrGwes JACKSON. 2 ooh 4 soon ae ek came Lene 
Display of gilt frames, A. J.. Brow, Wetroit. 22-25 cb 00) bo ee ek 
Best display of picture frames, A. J. Brow, Detroit..............--.-...--- 
ZOFdo;, “endelton: ci Co; JacksOnever aan = eee anne poe ee ee oe eee 
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Best display of decorated porcelain, Mrs. D. C. Blair, Napoleon.-..._._..- $1 
Ba‘do., Mrs. A. Gale. Albion: 1. 2 age eee ee 2) Be eee see 
Rest painting on porcelain, Mrs. D.C. Blair, Napoleon..-.---.---- ieee 
2d do.. Mrs. H. Bissel, Jackson....._..- De oa ccé au Jobles o ee ee ee eee 
Best collection of paintings on slate, Mrs. W. K. Gibson, Jackson.....-.-- 
Best specimen painting on plaque, Miss E, Kellogg, Jackson.._......--.--- 
2d do:, Miss Maniates, Jackson®eeteee: =o. 22. be eee iGo eee 
Best specimen of painting on slate, Miss Ada Upton, Big Rapids.-.-.___-- 
2a:do. Mrs. Wik. Gilsonsvackson=>..2 2. 22322266 eee eee 
Best specimen of painting on silk, Mrs. C. B. Westren, Henrietta____.____. 
2d do., Mrs. A. Gale, Albion ....._- Jb oon a SSSR oS See eee eae ae 
Best specimen of painting on holly, Mrs. J. C. Lowell, Albion..--..-._._-- 
2d do. Mrs..S. EH. Wells, Jackson: 5. -_.. e383 522. See ee 
Best specimen of painting on ebonized panel, A.J. Brow, Detrolt..... ._.-. 
20 do., Mrs.Mrs, HsBissell, Jackson:Jo=: 722-622 S32 ee Se eee 


NON-ENUMERATED. 


Litaoges, Mrs. H. Bissell; Jackson..: 2.2.2.2 2 tabs. J. Soe ee ee 1 
Folding screen in oil], Miss Minnie R. DePuy, Jackson.-.-_-----------.----- i 
Crayon drawing of child, Henry Schaffer, Coldwater..............--------- 7. 
Painting on silk velvet, Mrs. D. C. Blais, Napoleon....--.......-.......--- 1 
C. H. RICHMOND, 
FRANK LIITTLke, 
PHILO PARSONS, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION N.—NEEDLE AND FANCY WORK. 
CLASS 58-ARTICLES OF LADIES DRESS. 


bo OO I bd bo Co bo OO DO ©) OTD WOO 
ooooocoec]ecoce$¢ 


‘Bést skirt, Miss'\P. Ragtzky, Jackson ---Us.222-S2c2 5-8. oe ee $2 00 

2ddo:, M.-h: Bartlett, elonmipkiins = 32 ss aes ene a aioe 1 00 
Best suit of under garments, A. Crittenden, Jackson._..---.---..-...-..-._- 3 00 

2d'do., M, E; ‘Bartlett; Tompkins. «12. 20222502. 2 haere eee 2 00 
iBest Corset. Mrs. 45, Au mith Jacksons a= aaa aer a eee pelt: Tite eee 1 00 
Best child’s suit, Mrs. Mary L. Acker, Charlotte, $2...........-----.--.--2: 2 00 
Best display fur goods, R. R. Matteson, Jackson.....-.---- Pe ees $5 00 and Diploma. 


MISS MINNIE H. BROW, 
MRS. E. M.STERLING, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 60..—PLAIN NEEDLE AND MACHINE WORK. 


Best specimen of plain needle work, Mrs. W. N. Woodsum, Jackson_...__-- $3 00 
2d do., Mrs, C: B.. Westren, Henrietta. 2* -- 2. = 22 ae eee ee 2 00 
Best fine shirt by hand, Mrs. W. N. Woodsum, Jackson.--.--...-------.--- 2 00: 
Idi do., Miss Jennie Overholt, Mason 2222) sess ee ee eee 1 00 
Best pair of plain handkerchiefs, Mrs. W. N. Woodsum, Jackson._-..-.-_._. 1 00 
2d.do., Mise P, Ragtzky, Jacksons: 3320.2 25.8 oe eee oe ee 50 
Best silk patchwork quilt by hand, Miss Nettie Clarkson.........------.-- 5 00 
3a do., Mrs..C. B. Westten, Henvietiazs:.2:--252) 20-2. e422 ne eee 3 00 
Best calico patchwork quilt by hand, Miss Gustie McClary, Galesburg--_-_-- 2 00 
2d do., Mrs. KR. E.. Clark, Jackson pass222> stese 2. 0) Se eee 1 00 
2d do., worsted, Miss N. Rh, Jenkins2--------625s¢e4. oe 1 00 
Best plain white muslin quilt by hand, Mrs. W. W. Andrews, Jackson.._..- 2 00 
2d do., Miss Mary Gilbert, Jackson™22 325. 2h22 2. 53 ee ee 1 00 
Best pair plain sheets by hand, Mrs. W. N. Woodsum, Jackson.-.-..-..----- 1 00 
20 do.,.R, M. Webster, Armadasenteee eek = 6 oh" 2 eee see ee 50 
Best pair plain pillow cases by hand, Mrs. R. E. Clark, Jackson- ._-_.____- 1 00 
2a do., Mrs. Martin True, Rives Junctron: - --.. -2ke2 522. eee Peas Ben, 50 
Best sample of braiding by hand, Mrs. L. A. Smith, Jackson__..-...._- ~~ 3 00 
2a do,, Miss Etta KR. Baker, Jackeoa. & = ):22<th-Saee 2 4 ee eee 1 00 
Best specimen of hem stitching by hand, Mrs. Mary W. Merriman, Jackson. 2 00 
9d do. Mrs. BR. M. Webster, Armadaee 2). 2. -- 224 eee ere ee 1 00 
Best sample of patched garmeut by hand, Mrs. G. F. Merritt, Jackson. ---- 2 00 
2d do., M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins-._.-- sie jean cust. dete ae 1 00 
Best specimen plain sewing by machine, Mrs. R. E. Clark, Jackson...-.----- 1 00 
Best quilt made and quilted by machine, Mrs. C. B. Westren, Henrietta--- 2 00 
2d do., Geo, Nuttin, Moscow... <2 -+.<-sces2= see een doe 1 00 
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NON-ENUMERATED. 


Best beaver robe, Nelson Howell, Eaton Rapids_._._........-------------- $2 00 
Best silk patchwork by hand, Miss Kate Robinson, Jackson........ -..--.- 4 00 
MRS. C. B. WESTREN, 
MISS MARY GILBERT, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 61—EMBROIDERY AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE WORK. 


Best collection of ornamental needle work or embroidery, Miss Mary Gil- 


DELb DACKSO Nae ees ees ee eee aS FE gd Sy) ey oe Se $8 00 
Pardo Mrsson ice Ww ells: Jacksonmssseee ss tose i ee 2) ae gee 5 00 
Best embroidered pillow covers, Mrs. R. R. Mattison, Jackson........-__.- 3 00 
2d do., Will A. Adams, Packer ied lees! AEE eA. Alene wh AC Vee 2 00 
Best embroidered night dress, Miss P. Ragtzky, Jackson..............-.--- 2 00 
2d do., Mrs. H. Underwood, SACKSOTNS AL HEE GAY Se ite Be CEN 1 00 
Best embroidered infant's blankets’ Mirss'@oras Halles oie at 2S Ae 2 00 
2d do., Miss Etta R. Baker, Jackson eee tee cult) ) NOUR EES (a Smee evens ae 1 00 
Best embroidered letters in marking, Miss Kate Robinson, Jackson.......- 1 00 
Dd dors Mrss Cord, Halls Packso nis sas eee ee Te ee 50 
Best embroidered infant’s shirt by hand, Mrs. W. N. Woodsum, Jackson--.- 2 00 
embroidered table cover, Mrs. D.C. Blair, Napoleon. ...........-...--- 4 00 

Jd dow-Mrs> Cora Hall, Jacksons-25 foes Seen eae La es See 3 00 
Best embroidered letters in marking in silk, Mrs. Cora Hall, Jackson_-.-.-- 1 00 
20 dox. Mrs;,.C., b= Westren, Henrietbass: oe. ease eee eke eee eee 50 
Best embroidered lady’s dress, Miss Etta R. Baker, Jackson..-..---...-.--- 3 00 
ZadOse MNS. Sodus, Wells: aAckSOnss coo ete es ae te ee 2 00 
Best specimen of chenille embroidery, Mrs. Kate Robinson, qacisen soe 1 006 
cutor tufted work, Mrs. Cora Hall, Jackson 220. S228 22. 325 2 ee eee 2 00 

2d do., Mrs. Carrie Austin, Facksontty dtp tab, kab ds @0t4l> 5 Leet 1 00 
Best sample pair lamp mats, Mrs. C. B. Westren, Henrietta............-.-- 1 00 
combined fire screen in silk, Miss Etta R. Baker, Jackson._..--.....--- 3 00 
embroidered ottoman cover, Mrs. C. B. Westren, Henrietta._.--.------ 2 00 

2d do., chair cover, Miss Kate Robinson, Jackson...........-...-------- 1 00 
Best sofa pillows embroidered in silk, Mrs. Cora Hall, Jackson.....-.-.-.--- 4 00 
ALGO MISS GEbD hy. DAKEr J aACkSON 5. 26 5 2a reg ee oe eee eee 1 00 
Best embroidered foot rest, Miss Julia Mayforth, Jackson...._.-----.----- 2 00 
ZAG A MIS eC. blair. Napoleones 4 oscese ne ee ee oe eee eae enaes 50 
Best specimen Honiton Jace work, Mrs. 8S. E. Wells, Jackson.........------ 2 00 
AAAs eM IS Date. laine N DPOlCONG oo.) - ok cu cease ee cen es eceee se = See 1 00 
Best collection of lace work, Mrs. W. N. Woodsum, Jackson........------- 4 00 
AUG: Mes bALllet ta COM DKINS S222 222 e es on oe oes na cee ecee 2 00 
Best graphic embroidery, Mrs. W. N. Woodsum, Jackson.-.--....---------- 2 00 
Zadon 7 Mrs.1C. Bo W estrens ELenrlecGae st ae at oe oe ae beet enee 1 00 
Best crewel embroidery. Mrs, L. A. Smith, Jackson.......-......---------- 2 00 
AcGo Miss birdie Melntire...--22-= 555-2 ees eee ce one sa ee 50 
Best embroidered bracket, Mrs. Cora Hall, Jackson.......-...-..----.----: 1 00 
ZATAOs- WITS WV. oN. WOOUSUM Ad ACKSOMns--)- soo oe tee eae os eee 50 
Best embroidered wall pocket, Mrs. S. E. Wells, Jackson.....-.-.---.----- 1 00 
AC AO NEES a AY SINGH ye ACKSOM: sats aaah. sie cere oceans ees 50 
Best fancy pin cushion, Mrs. H. Bissell, Jackson.............---..--------- 1 00 
2didoeMinrss. Coral Hall, Jackson... Hugi ssse oes ae ees 50 
est toilet set, Mrs. WN... Voodsum, Jacksol... 253266 -+een eee eee ete 1 00 
ad do Mrs. B-.. Westren) Heurietia 2.3 ose co sne se ese step ases eae 50 
Best specimen macrame work, Mrs. B. F. King. .....-.2-.--2.- 20.0.2 20e--0= 1 00 
sample macrame lace, Mrs. N. R. Jenkins, Jackson..-........-.-.------ 2 00 

2d do., W. E. Ambler, Pentwaters..-.sescc oo eee ee ee ne i 00 
Best embroidered banner screen, Mrs. C. B. Westren, Henrietta..........- 1 00 
embroidered tidy in silk, Miss Mary Gilbert, Jackson.........---.----- 2 00 
20cd0,, Nrs, Cora all, JiGksom ce so) she oe oeceb bas oc pon tee ae wees tees 1 00 

NON-ENUMERATED. 

Silk patchwork drapery curtain, Mrs. F. V.Smith, Coldwater..........-.. $5 00 
Pair hand-made lace pillow shams, Mrs. Z. B. Goffe, St. Louis.-...---.----- 3 00 
Patent rocker embroidered, Miss Julia Mayforth, Jackson.....-.-.-------- 2 00 
Embroidered ottoman, Miss Julia Mayforth, Jackson.......--.--.--------- 1 00 


Satallow, Mis7 Ase [CmiMy dl AGO. . . 7S.c2 sae esadwnc=-fosserenens cease 3 00 
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Embroidered pillow cover in silk, Mrs. C. B. Westren, Henrietta......._.. $1 00 
Embroidered hose, Mrs. W. N. Woodsum, Jackson... .:-22-2-5--2-22---e eae 50 
MRS. A. F. ALLEN, 
MRS. J. WILSON, 
Viewing Committee, 


CLASS 61—CROCHET, KNIT AND FANCY WORK. 


Best collection of knit,crochet and faney work, Miss Carrie Choat, Jackson, $5 00 
Best. Afghan robe, W. EH; Ambler yPentwiter _.. 2.2545 20:22 2242 ec aoe eee 5 00 
2d do., Nelson Howell, Eaton Rapids. ~) ..0 ti Jas eee ee eee 3 00 
Best child's Afghan robe, Mrs. C. B. Wrestren, Henrietta: 222 2o22 5 eee 2 00 
2d do., Mrs, Mary R. "McNaughton, Jackson . ses Je Ieee See 1 00 
Best cotton tidy, Miss Maniates, Jackson.-.-_--- yhe su beee ae Pet Doe * 2 00 
Pdydo.. Mrs: i ALSmithdackson=- 22-42. 5522 nese see eee eee ee 1 00 
Best worsted tidy, Miss Kate Robinson, Jackson_.-...--.------------.----- 1 00 
2d do. wMrsy Cog. pracue: warming Fon] = ceases. seen eee = ee ee 50 
Best pair toilet mats, Mrs. M. E. Bartlet, Tompkins............----.--..--- 2 00 
2d'do., Mrs.C. B. Wiestren,Henrettass.. ge seeeee. eee ieee eee eee 1 00 
Best fancy crochet hood, Mrs. Mary Austin, Jackson........-..---..--.-.-- 2 00 
2d.do., Mrs. Martin True, Rives Junction see deere elt Ji Pt ee ee 1 00 
Best crochet or knit bed spread, Mrs, P. Ractzkyad acksoniy 22226". oe eee 3 00 
Best crochet shaw], Mrs.'S: Eh. Wells, dacksones 2228 -2- ce = ces ee ee eee »2 00 
2d do., Miss Mary W. Merriman, JaekSOn ss Seaiecsok. Ae ee 1 00 
Best crochet infant boots, Mrs. S. E. Wells, Jackson._...-.....---..-.------ 1 00 
Best knit intant shirt, Mrs. F.G. Merritt, Jackson=ss22 -ss4s2644-42- 5oeeee 1 00 
Best knit fancy mittens, George Nuttin, Moscow ..\{2--22c5-- 2222 sees 2 00 
Ad dos Mh. Bartlett, “ompkins. 222) 02. 2382 son eae ee eee ee ees 1 00 
Best crochet child’s cap, Mrs. C. B. Westren, Henrietta._...---.....-.---.-- 1 00 
Best knit fancy purse, M./E. Bartlet, Pompkinsiis2- 2-22) -4o eee eee 50 
Best crochet lady’s shoes, Mrs. L. A. Smith, Jackson.-.-.---.-.-..---.----- 1 00 
Ad do., Mrs. ©. B. Westren;, Henrietta. 713202) eee) eeee eee eee 50 
NON-ENUMERATED. 

Toilet set in silk on cord, Miss Nettie Clarkson, Jackson. -___-. Pee ey esse: $1 00 
Didy shawl; Mrs. J. D. Henkley, Jacksons: 22522582 er eee 1 00 
Tatting chemise yoke, Mrs. John Murry, Jackson. -._/.....---.--..25-4s-es 1 00 
Bancy knit hose, M.:E. Bartlett, Tompkins: .- 2.542.540 20 22s o hee ee 50 
Thread tidy, Mrs..C.: J. Sprague, Farming toms: Soy. 02 ee 50 
Wadies’ crocheé scarf, Mrs: U3, A. Smith, Jackson 2222) 222 sees ae ee eee 50 
Bedspread, ‘IT. E.: Wight, Milbary, Ohiot-s20 2222 ssc ke eee ee eee 1 00: 


MRS. O. F. HALL, 
MISS N. CLARKSON, 
Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 62—HAIR, SHELL, AND WAX WORK. 


Best display of hair work, Miss E, L. Horton, Jackson_.......----.------.-- $3 00 
Qdido., Mrs. E.P. Reattors; Jackson. 5-28 - a. o- = ee sees ee ae ae eee ee eee 2 00 
Best display of wax work, R. M. Webster, Armada..-.---.-.....----------- 3 00 
Best specimen feather fan, Mrs. Mary W. "Merriman, JACKSON SE” Seen eee f 1 00 
Jdido... Me R. DePuy, Jacksoniyc. eee ee ete ee Zoe of 6 50 
Best display of wax flowers, RM. Webster, Armadass 2: 222-722 - 5: ea aeene 2 00 
3d -do,,,Mrs.. W.. IN. Woodsam, Jacksons. fo 5200 Ui. ote. ete eee 1 00 
Best display wax fruit, R. M. Webster, Armada. y2chole ese -etee eee 3 00 
2d do., R. M. Webster, Arima. Ole © rete ce 2 00 
Best artificial feather flowers. Mrs. W. W. Andrews, Jackson2ze42. 22 5- -eeee 2 00 
Best artificial paper flowers, M, E. Bartlett, ‘Tompkins, Sheree dcis sae ee 1 00 
Best wreath dried grasses, Mrs. W. K. Gibson, Jackson 4 5¢222 ee coh eee 2 00 
Ddido: Re MM. Webster Armadat seers sen. c ees oe eee er een ee 1 00 
Best bouquet dried zrasses, Mrs) W.. KeiGibson, Jackson asss. 22422522 =se eee 2 00 
2d0'do., Mis. C..B. Westren, Henrietta: of a2 = 122 20. a eee 1 00 
NON-ENUMERATED. 
Collection of butterflies and insects, G. H. McDale, Jackson....---....----- $1 00 
Wax. cross, Mra. G. HoSherman, Jacksons, 222.02 (2S cos ee coe eae eee 50 
Worsted mats, Mrs. G.'H; Sherman, Jackson. s-..22222 92-200 2st ee eee 50 
Wreath worsted flowers, A. Crittenden, Jackson.............--.-----...--- 75 


MRS. THOS. WESTREN, 
MRS. CHAS. B. WESTREN, 
Viewing Committee. 
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DIVISION P—MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLASS 63.—MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Collection monumental work, L. D. Vireson, Jackson..........------------ $5 00 
Collection fire brick, Jackson Fire Clay Company, Jackson.....-.....-.---- 3 00 
Barrel groundwene,’C..R. Taylor, Jackson... .. 2.4.0.2 52-.0seseceuteee-= 5 00 
Wrought 1ronelencewe sb barium, Debroits 22525. so sek Sane seee eee 5 00 
Pleasure post HAG rakes Maton laplds.- 25. 53-52-0555 eee see Sees 2 00 
Display coffins, etc., Carey & Delahanty, Jackson.....-.-....-...---..----- » 5 00 
Cattle stanchion, G. W. SLT EUR) OMY NGG Vs LSC o' 0 eae A SR PR NS es AAS Be 2 00 
Pleasure boats, F ‘orbes Sub ela weal larmeMiillse:. 2 220 P es tel Sos eye = oe ae 3 00 
Canoe, A. J. Gould, SUCKS 0 Tate area oars SES Téa eS Se eh ee oa ee 2 00 


F. W. COOLEY, 

W.K. NORRIS, 

L. E. HINCHMAN, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 64—HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


een Wwasaine michine. Lets, Nh rey, WeSO: 8.2922) 22. sco scenes noose ncce $2 00 
Best Wrineer Go. Pp Bb urce, 0 ACKSON So soo ce cc oes cece eelea ace mw ccelne ane on 1 00 
Best refrigerator, Baldwin Manufacturing Company, Shelburn, Vt..-..---- Diploma. 
Best fruit “drier, Lansing Fruit Drier Company, Wanstnoe 2. can eose noes 5 00 
Best display stove polish; P..Coykendal. Jacksons. 4052: sce same eens 1 00 


F. M. COOLEY, 

W. H. NORRIS, 

L. E. HINCHMAN, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION 2.—CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


MidvaM..f Bartlett “Lompkinss-20-.s-ce.4occcr ee ecee- as ee ese ee eee ee $0 25 
Collection of wax flowers, M. E. Bartlett, 'Tompkins.....--.-....-....--.- 50 
Hand madeishirt..wo kh, bartlett., Dompkins--scse-s oes sss) see so ote ae 75 
Sofa pillow in worsted, Luella Holt, Jackson._..-....--.-.---------------- 50 
Silk crochet collar, Minnie May Whitney, Jackson.-.--.-...---------------- 25 
Specimenknit lace: Myra. Wood) Masons. osc se sete ee Oe ee See 50 
Patchwork quilt, Myra S. Wood Mason_....-......----+-------.----------- 50 
Fire oi) paintings, Marvie Gilbert; Ypsilanti 222) 2222220022. 2l2 S20. 1 00 
Sofa pillow, Maggie Gilbert, Y psilanti hs A SP tk ee UM tae Beam eRe 28 Ps 1 00 
Graphic embroidery, Maerice Gilbert. ¥ patlantit2/) 952.22 ee eee 50 
Can peaches, Lalla Sherman, TAGS O TN WA Henk A Sw ggyanye eo eM 1 00 
Embroidered lambrequins, Lalla Sherman, ct EY AMC AGY 10 en ane ON Re 50 
Embroidered motto, Lalla Sherman, TeekRONeL lcs Ae. ame Mae 50 
Sample of bread, Lalla Sherman, TachaGie yee dre eee UU «ty aneen kot Cp OB? 50 
iy Cushion, b; Harrington, Jackson: (20455 n42 aywete hed seb coca Sc Uke e 50 
Pre Etat ri Oba, d ACKSOM 2 ae es ee ee ee ee eee ie 50 
Specimen GPrewing, Jennie: Overholt; Masomse2 2k ose et Peat eu 50 
Dried cherries, Miss P. Blodgett, Jackson Tat ae eer ey er er et es 50 
Macrame lambrequins, Birdie McIntire, CGS 0 nee eats ate ne a ie ne 75 
Macrame shopping bag, Birdie McIntire, Jackson..............--.--.-.---- 50 
Specimens plain sewing, Grace Merritt dueksOnse-c0cce a5 tn eee : 50. 


MISS M. H. BROW, 
MISS E. M. STERLING, 
Viewing Committee. 


REPORTS FROM COUNTY SOCIETIES. 


MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT. LANSING, MICH., FEBRUARY 
7-8, 1883. 


OFFICERS: 


President, Wm. Ball, Hamburg; vice-president, Ben B. Baker, Lansing; secretary 
and treasurer, Frank Little, of Kalamazoo. 

Executive Committee—A. C. Gidden, Paw Paw; H. C. Sherwood, Watervleit; H. 
H. Hinds, Stanton. 


The association is composed of delegates from agricultural, horticultural, 
and kindred societies of the State, and all persons interested in agriculture 
and the work of the association are invited to seats in the convention as hon- 
orary members. 


OPENING OF THE CONVENTION. 


Wednesday evening, Feb. 7, 1883, 8 P. M. Convention assembled in 
«Pioneer Hall,” capitol building, Lansing, and in the absence of President 
Ball, was called to order by Vice-President Baker. 


List of organizations and delegates that were reported at the secretary’s 
desk :— 


Michigan State Agricultural Society—W. J. Baxter, Wm. Ball, A. F. Wood. 

Central Michigan Agricultural Society, Lansing —Ben B. Baker, J. N. Smith, D. F. 
‘Woodcock, L. B. Potter. 

State Agricuitural College—R. H. Baird, secretary. 

Hubbardston Central—M. J. Miner, D. G. Burch, A. V. Phister. 

Eastern Michigan—C. M. Fellows. 

Kalamazoo county—C. E. Morrison, J. B. Cobb, Frank Little, S. B. Hammond. 

Western Michigan, Grand Rapids—H. C. Sherwood. 

Ionia county—D. H. English, M. Spaulding, A. M. Willets. 

Jackson county—W. J. G. Dean. 

Calhoun county—Wm. Radford. 

Clinton county—R. B. Caruss. 

Gratiot county—H. B. Baldwin, O. F. Jackson. 

St. Joseph county—Joseph Farrand, J. McCoy. 

Union Agricultural Society, Plainwel]—Wm. Cox. 

Van Buren county—E. B. Welch. 

Secretary of States’ office—Robert L, Hewitt, compiler farm statistics. 

Ben B. Gibbons—EKditor Michigan Farmer, 
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Thursday, February 8, 1883, 9 A. M. 


The convention met on Thursday morning and was called to order by Presi- 
dent Ball, who delivered the following address: 


Gentlemen of the State Association of Agricultural Societies of Michigan: 


The primary object of this association in its yearly meetings, is to discuss ina 
general manner topics pertaining to the best methods of conducting the various 
agricultural and mechanical fairs under the auspices of the different agricultural 
societies of this State; to determine, if possible. some plan or plans by which these 
yearly exhibitions shall be of the greatest benefit to the various industries repre- 
sented, and at the same time prove remunerative to the organizations holding the 
same. : 

As an agricultural State Michigan has few equals. The variety of her productions 
is great, und her yields immense. She excels as a wheat growing State, both as to 
quantity and quality. Her soil is well adapted to the growth of Indian corn, as the 
large amounts yearly raised bear testimony. Large quantities of barley, oats, 
potatoes, beans and clover seed are yearly raised, as weil as immense quantities of 
hay and other cereals that go to make a first-class agricultural State. As a sheep 
producing State she is one of the first. Michigan sheep are sought after both from 
the east and the west. From the east for her wethers to feed on account of their 
size, good fattening qualities, and strong, vigorous constitutions, From the west 
the demand is for her ewes for breeders and heavy shearers, and large numbers are 
yearly sold to suppiy the demand. Her fine wools are also wanted in the west and 
southwest, and already the trade is large. Her dry soil and cool climate are advan- 
tageous to the growth and development of this kind of stock. 

Michigan is fast taking a position as one of the leading cattle States of this Union. 
Already she possesses large herds of improved breeds of cattle of great merit. 
Shorthorns, Holsteins, Jerseys, Herefords and some other breeds are found whose 
excellence stands unquestioned. Her horses are among the best, both as regards 
speed and draught. Breeding establishments are springing up in various parts of 
the State, and may we not hope in the near future to see her the equal of Kentucky 
or other old horse breeding States ? 

Her swine are equal to those of any State, and her poultry a credit to those 
engaged in its improvement. No State in the Union surpasses her in the variety 
and excellence of the fruits of all kinds, and I think I may safely say that ours is par 
excellence an agricultural State But we must not stop here. Added to her agricul- 
ture are her vast resources of pine and other timber of untold value. Her mineral 
wealth cannot be computed. Her coal beds are becoming sources of profit. Her brine 
is inexhaustible and the best in the world, and already she manufactures more salt 
than any other State. Her railroad facilities are among the best. Her water naviga- 
tion excels any inland State. Her position, geographically, places her on the great 
thoroughfare from east to west, and it is not too much to say that, containing natu- 
rally all that makes a State rich and great, Michigan has no equal. 

It is no longer a matter of doubt that agricultural fairs are a great benefit to the 
State when properly conducted, and also to those making the exhibit. 

The important question to be settled is, how shall our fairs be conducted so that 
those attending shall be benefited, the exhivitors satisfied, the various industries 
of the State or location best promoted, and at the same time be pecuniarily success- 
ful. ‘To this proposition I propose to say a few words, hoping that if no other 
good results come from them, they may provoke some discussion on matters of vital 
importance in managing agricultural exhibitions. There are many causes that help 
make fairs successful or unsuccessful. ‘The responsibility’does not rest entirely on 
those having the immediate control of their inanagement. Very much depends 
upon the generosity and interest of the community where an exhibition is held. 
Where a village or city is liberal to the society which holds its fair within its limits, 
takes an interest in its success, and does not act as if it was a matter of necessity 
that the fair should be held there; where hotel rates are as reasonable during fair 
week as at other times; where Floral Hallis the recipient of the care and attention 
that those living in town should bestow; where a general interest is manifested by 
the citizens for the success of the Society rather than see how much can be made by 
them during the fair; where there is a determination to make the fair pleasant, 
agreeable, and profitable. success usually crowns the effort. 

Much more depends upon the citizens of towns where fairs are held than is gener- 
erally felt. Every organization should have some line of policy applicable to its 
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peculiar location and wants by which it is guided, and its officers should understand 
their duties and perform them to the best of their ability. ’ 

No man should accept a position as officer in an agricultural society who will not 
take an active interest in its affairs and work for its success. And no man should be 
elected to fill such position who has not the practical knowledge requisite to ably 
fill it and the will and energy to use it. An army that is well officered is usually the 
successful one. Rules should be plain and easily understood, and care should be 
taken to make them applicable to the society they are intended to govern, and then 
they should be enforced by the proper officers. 1t has been said by some one that 
“order is heaven’s first law,” and perhaps there is no better place for its application 
than upon our fair grounds during our yearly shows. ‘The grounds should be ecare- 
fully and systematically arranged, and the exhibits properly classified. At our State ~ 
and district fairs,1 am of the opinion that catalogues containing each exhibitor’s 
name and exhibit, plans of the grounds, showing where the different exhibits may 
be found, and containing nearly all the information that visitors desire, would be 
very desirable and productive of great benefit. ‘These catalogues should contain at 
least all of the live stock entered for exhibition. Tach animal should be entered in 
its proper division, class,and number, with age, color, ete., if of the cattle or horse 
department, and name and address of owner or breeder. I think enough could 
be sold to pay for printing, getting up, etc. I am aware it will be said that 
this would necessitate the making of entries in advance of the fairs. So much the 
better. I have been and am now Strongly in favor of having all entries of stock for 
the State and Central Michigan fairs made at least a week preceding the fair. The 
rule has been in operation in both of these societies of late, and one week earlier 
would be all the time necessary to prepare the proposed catalogue. 

Another good would arise from the early entries of stock. ‘Che superintendents 
would know with more certainty how many stalls for horses and cattle would be 
required, and how many pens for sheep and swine would be needed, and time given 
for their construction betore the stock came on to the ground. Great inconvenience 
was experienced by several exhibitors of sheep at our last State Fair for the want 
of pens to put their stock in. Many fine-wooled sheep nearly died from the effects 
of the hot sun pouring down upon them in their uncovered huddles while waiting 
for shelter to be made for them. And this was also true of swine and cattle. 

My idea then in regard to entries of live stock is that two weeks is none to long 
for entries to be made before the fair. ‘The secretary has time to get his books in 
goodshape. ‘The superintendents have time to prepare stalls and pens for their 
departments, and much of the confusion, fault-finding and disorder which is frequently 
seen at some of our fairs would be avoided, and order and system prevail instead. 
A fair cannot be managed successfully for any length of time, the paramount idea 
being the amount of money to be secured. Neither cana fair be successfully man- 
aged simply as an exhibition of stock, vegetables, machinery, etc., without it attracts 
enough people who pay for the show to keep its financial condition good. ‘The two 
ideas, how to make a valuable, educational and attractive exhibition and have it 
pecuniarily successful, must be considered together. 

No fair can be a success financially that has few attractions. People differ mate- 
rially in their tastes and desires, some being gratified with one thing and some with 
another. Some people go toa fair to see machinery, some to view the exhibits in 
floral hall or art halls, some to look at cattle, some sheep and swine, some to view 
the horses; some one thing and some another. A large number go to have a good 
time, and want to take in the whole fair. 

Knowing the different inclinations and tastes of those who would attend agricult- 
ural and other exhibitions, it would seem to be the province of the managers of fairs 
to get together as many attractions as possible that are wholesome and good, aside 
from the products of the forge, the loom, or the field. A military display is always 
attractive. Properly conducted trials of speed, both trotting and running, always 
draw and pay well. And right here I know I am on debatable ground, for there are 
many who seriously object to horse-racing on fair grounds or other places. In my 
opinion a trial of speed without the pool-box, and under proper authority, is as 
legitimate as an exhibition of draft horses when put to the test of their ability, or 
an exhibition of cattle, sheep, or swine. Breeding horses for speed is recognized as 
a legitimate branch of stock raising, and as such is entitled to all the privileges and 
rights given to any other branch of agriculture. And in no other way can animals 
bred for speed be tested than by trotting, pacing, or running. And although Iam 
not a breeder of horses, and personally care very little about speed performances, a 
large majority of people do, and in a legitimate way they should be gratified. It 
Will pay, too. Any amusement that is harmless and attractive may properly finda 
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place on our fair grounds during exhibitions if they yield an income to the society. 
In my judgment wheels-of-forture, and all gambling devices calculated to corrupt 
the morals of old and young, should not find any place on the grounds of any society. 
As finance is one of the things to be looked to, a just discrimination should be made 
in admission or exclusion. 

My observation and experience for the past number of years in the show ring, 
leads me to the conclusion that one good judge in any class is better than three not 
as good, and easier to be obtained, and at a less expense to societies that remunerate 
in any manner ajudge. So far as I know, in the State and district fairs in the poul- 
try department only one judge is required, and very little fault is found with the 
awards made. If one man acts as a judge in any department, he cannot shirk any 
responsibility connected with his department, and he would be able to give reasons 
for his opinions expressed in his awards if called for. With one judge in each class 
or department, the work of judging would be greatly accelerated. Exhibitors would 
be relieved of the uncertainty as to the time when the committees would work, and 
instead of being obiiged to be on hand day after day to show their stock, etc., they 
would be through with the disagreeable part of their work and have some time to 
look around and see what others have on exhibition. I throw out these suggestions 
with the expectation of having them opposed. 

Many societies in this State have issued and sold what are called “life membership 
tickets.’ As arule they have done so to bridge over present difficulties. While they 
assisted somewhat at the time in a financial point of view, in very many cases the 
plan worked disadvantageously afterwards. In many instances when societies 
stopped selling such tickets after a while, bad feelings were indulged in by those who 
wished to purchase such tickets and could not, and in most cases the plan of selling 
life membership tickets has proved injurious. 

One of the many difficulties in conducting a fair is the solution of the problem, 
how shall exhibitors, with their attendants,and booth and stand men with their 
attendants, be admitted to the grounds of the society during its fair. In county 
fairs the difficulty is not very great, but at the State and district fairs, it is one of 
the perplexing things with which those conducting exhibitions have to contend. 

It is one of difficulty, for exhibitors help largely to make the show, and their rights 
must be respected, and at the same time the interests of the society must be guarded. 
That the system of issuing attendants’ tickets is liable to abuse, that the necessity of 
sein’ something of the kind is demanded, is a subject ‘that is not easy of a perfect 
solution. 

I hope the matter may receive some attention at this meeting. There are many 
other manners connected with the conduct and control of agricultural and mechani- 
cal societies that might be mentioned, but many of them are noticed in the pro- 
gramme of exercises, and will undoubtedly receive the attention their merits deserve. 

Let me recapitulate some of the many needs that our agricultural exhibitions 
require, to make them successful as representative of the great variety of the pro- 
ducts of the soil, of the manufactures and the arts of this truly great State, as well as 
to make them financial successes. First, select good, active men and women to fill 
the responsible positions that belong to such societies; those who know what is 
required to make a good exhibition and are willing to work to the end. Select such 
places for fair grounds as are pleasant, easily accessible, that contain conveniences 
necessary for an exhibition, and where the resident population are willing to work 
and will work to make the matter a success, ‘he rules and regulations which govern 
a society should be as few as will cover all that is necessary for the good conduct of 
the fair, and so plain that only one construction can be placed upon them. 

Each superintendent should have control of his or her department, and be held 
strictly responsible for its management to the controlling officers of the society, 
financially and otherwise. <A perfect system of accounts should be kept by all socie- 
ties and in each department. Much greater expenses are sometimes incurred if all 
expenses come in together, than when each officer is charged with the expenses of 
his department. Men do not like to have extravagances charged to them individu- 
ally, and if this plan of making each superintendent or officer in any department 
show his own expenses, there is no doubt a saving will be made in all societies who 
insist on this method in the place of the former. 

‘The rights and comforts of visitors and exhibitors in our exhibitions should always 
be a matter of solicitude to the officers in any society. Knowing well that ail kinds 
of fraud are attempted to get upon the grounds during the exhibitions without pay, 
by the unscrupulous, still the large majority of visitors are honest, and care should 
always be taken to make everything pertaining to the exhibition as entertaining 
and pleasant as possible, for good will toward any project where the masses are con- 
cerned, is a strong element of success. 
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As liberal premiums, and as many in number, reaching to the 3d and 4th, as a soci- 
ety can pay without loss, should be offered, Exhibitors are encouraged to bring out 
their products stimulated by the prospect of a suitable reward if their exhibition 
is worthy, and an interest is awakened which would otherwise have remained dor- 
mant. Rules of entry should be imperative. When the time comes to class them, 
they should be classed, let the time be when it may. ‘loo much of the time of the 
fair proper, in many societies, is taken up in getting ready. 

A fair should not be opened to the public until it is complete in allits parts. The 
public should understand that the exhibition on its first day is as complete as on any 
other day, and instead of having one or two “full days” as the saying is, every day 
will have a respectable number, and the aggregate of attendance will be greatly 
augmented. 

‘Ihe exhibition should be complete from its public opening. The inquiry is a gen- 
eral one, what days will be the best? The answer should be, “all” days are the 
best, then visitors would come when it suited them. 

It frequently happens that Wednesday or Thursday, the days that are considered 
best, are rainy days. If one day was as good as another, you would have received 
some of the receipts on the previous days, which had ordinarily been kept for the 
“best days.” and hence be so much ahead financially. Another thing, the crowds of 
the “ best days” would be divided up more evenly through all the days of the fair. 

What would be thought of a theatrical performance that was prepared after the 
audience had assembled! A working in the direction above indicated, in my opin- 
ion, is a step in the right direction. 

Without any attempt at writing what might be called an address, I have hastily 
written what seems to me some ideas. which, if put into practical use as fast as soci- 
eties were ready to adopt them, would be an improvement in some respects upon the 
plans now in vogue. Hoping that it may be the means of calling out discussion, I 
will close by thanking you for your kind attention. 


The Secretary of the association, Mr. Frank Little, of Kalamazoo, 
addressed the convention on the subject of agricultural fairs. He spoke as 
follows: 


Agricultural societies, with their annual exhibitions, are, so far as their influence 
extends, practically schoois of education in all the various branches of farm industry. 

Wide awake, progressive, intelligent farmers, are of incalculable benefit to every 
agricultural community. It should be the highest aim of all our associations to 
increase in every way possible the number of thorough-going, practical farmers. 

In this connection should be mentioned the invaluable influences of the press, and 
Ae om literature of modern times. ‘These are mighty engines in the work of 
educating the people, stimulating them to higher aims and loftier attainments. 
With an all pervading, untiring zeal that never relaxes, they visit at regular inter- 
vals all classes of people. ‘hey wield an influence second to none in the world of 
thought, while they instruct and enlighten mankind in all that pertains to the 
world’s progress and development. ‘ 

As valuable auxiliaries in the rural education of the people, agricultural societies 
occupy a prominent, honored place. 

An agricultural fair with all its magnificent aggregation of the products of the 
field, the household, the stable, and the workshop, exerts a potent influence upon all 
who throng its gates. It affords convenient facilities and a grand opportunity for 
comparing breeds of animals. general methods in farming ; the exhibition of farm pro- 
ducts, and rich and meritorious articles in all the varied departinents of the fair, as 
well as for social intercourse among neighbors and friends, and widening the field of 
acquaintanceship. At the fair, intelligent men and women add much to their gen- 
eral fund of knowledge, gathering practical hints and suggestions of inestimable 
value. 

Like the kingdom of heaven, the germ of thought “is as a grain of mustard seed 
which a man took and east into his garden, and it grew and became a great tree so, 
that the fowls of the air lodged in the branches thereof.” We also aim to cast 
abroad precious seed, which, taking root and springing up, we know not when or 
where, shall bring forth fruit—* some forty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold.” 
We are materially aided in our work by a common bond of union, sympathy, and 
self-interest that pervades all classes, fully illustrating the sentiment of the uuiversal 
brotherhood of man. 

The progressive farmer challanges comparison with his neighbors in stock-breed- 
ing, raising of crops, and all the varied products of the dairy, the household, the 
garden and the orchard. 
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These annual festivals gather up and epitomize the achievements and discoveries 
of the year; and new thoughts and new ideas are developed and disseminated. 

Thus, literally—the wilderness is made to blossom; the earth to yield her increase. 
And on every hand, we behold fertile fields; peaceful homes; waving harvests; 
innumerable flocks and herds; and millions upon millions of happy, prosperous peo- 
ye. 

; If these annual exhibitions and farmers’ festivals are schools of learning and social 
reunions of the people, then a great responsibility rests upon the officers and mana- 
gers in respect to their general character, excellence and utility. 

The revenues of a society are, of course, an important feature, and determine its 
financial success. I]t may properly be remarked in this connection that many socie- 
ties languish and die for want of proper support. Probably not one-half of the 
farming population even contribute anything to their support. 

There are four principal sources of income to most of our societies: 

1. Rent of booths or stands. 

2. Membership tickets. 

3. Entrances for speed. 

4, Admissions at the gates. 

Our statutes permit boards of supervisors to’levy a small tax each year for the 
support of county societies. But supervisors, asa general rule, do not appreciate 
this privilege, and the tax is not assessed. 

Societies having large expenses to meet, financially burdened it mav be, with no 
sure fixed income, are sorely tempted to avail themselves of assistance from sources, 
to say the least, of a questionable character. 

Licenses are sometimes given for setting up on the grounds immoral shows; 
wheels of fortune, and gambling devices; liquor stands, and many other things of 
evil influence and bad repute. 

While we may properly encourage the growth of sorghum, as a field crop—we may 
not be justified in promoting the raising of Cain of another species,—either on the 
fair grounds, or elsewhere. 

Sideshows frequently occupy valnable spacc; intermingled with the exhibition 
halls, stables, pens and agricultural implements; and obscuring the general view of 
the grounds. All are rendered difficult of approach, by entangling stakes, ropes, 
guys, and long stretches of gaudily painted canvass, These outside scenic illustra- 
tions of voracious animals, reptiles, mermaids, giants, dwarfs, fat women, and other 
hideous monstrosities are usually more interesting and meritorious than the perform- 
ance on the inside which they represent. 

An honest granger, desirous of visiting Art hall,—mistakes the entrance, and 
plunges unceremoniously into a bear den; or, into the dangerous midst of a band of 
painted, blood-thirsty, scalping savages. Seeking to escape, he rushes suddenly into 
the awful presence of the * Circassian Beauty,” that captivating syren, that has 
infested agricultural fairs, ever since the birth of the oldest inhabitant. 

Why should these institutions spread their tents, and rasp the air with their 
speeches, tom-toms and hand organs, in the very heart and centre of the fair ground. 

‘They may amuse a certain number of people. hey pay a small tax into the 
treasury; but agricultural societies should be sustained without such accessories. If 
they must be, put them in a corner out of sight. 

All sorts of side enterprises seek admission to the grounds. Secretaries receive 
many letters upon the subject previous to the fair. ‘he exact nature of the pro- 
posed business is not always clear. But perhaps none of these letters are quite as 
ambiguous, as one received by a secretary from a stalwart farmer, desirous of mak- 
ing some entries at the fair, who wrote :—* Please enter me on your books for a jack- 
ass, and for a horse for general use.” ‘The secretary replied, that the rules of his 
society would not permit entering one animal for two prizes! 

Large sums of money are offered every year at all the fairs, for the right to set 
up wheels of fortune inside. 

One thousand dollars, it is said, was paid in this State the past season, for the 
privilege of running one of these gambling, robbing machines at asingle fair. And 
Sema machine in question, netted its operators in three days, the snug sum 
ro) 000. 

It has been claimed in extenuation, that this game is eminently a fair one:—The 
money of the wheel on the inside, of equal amount and risk, against the money of 
the player on the outside. 

The shallowness and falsity of this statement is shown in the fact, that the wheel 
men pay $1,000, or more, as the case may be, for the even chance of winning other 


peoples’ money and of losing an equal amount of their own. 
* * * * * 1 * * * * * * 
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In Asop’s Fables it is recorded that the fox, and other beasts of the forests, 
were once invited to pay their respects to the lion, sick in his den. On nearing 
the mouth of the den, the wary fox noticed that the tracks of all the animals that 
had preceded him pointed inward; but none outward. So the fox turned aside, sagely 
concluding that his skin was safer in the open air. ’ 

The careful spectator of the operations of the wheel of fortune, will discover— 
that the dollars laid down on the cloth by the slmple ones, are being constantly 
raked into the vortex and den of the wheel, and that seldom do their feet turn out- 
ward, or are they returned to their rightful owners. 

The officers of the fair may attempt to shield, or solace themselves with the truism, 
“ That a fool and his money are soon parted,” and that he will never lack for oppor- 
tunities to achieve this separation, whether on or off the fair ground. This may be 
true, but are we hereby justified, in licensing a band of robbers to prey upon the 
weak and the incompetent ? 

We should unite with all good citizens in striving to keep our young men free 
from the contaminations of vice, knowing that the future welfare and destiny of 
society and the state, rests mainly for security upon the virtue and integrity of the 

eople. 

: na Trishman once complained of his physician—‘that he stuffed him up so full of 
drugs while he was ill, that he was sick a long time after he got well.” 

In morals also, a man may sow his wild oats in his youth, and then settle down as 
a staid and respectable citizen; but he wiJl not immediately recover from the sears 
and reproaches of his profligacy until long after he has abandoned his evil practices. 

We are pointed to the church and the Sunday-school, as institutions expressly 
designed for the moral and religious education of the people; and that the mission- 
ary field is outside the fair ground. 

It is obvious, to every careful observer, that churches and Sunday-schools in our 
modern times, exert but little influence in shaping the morals of community; and 
our main reliance rests upon good influences in the home training of children; their 
separation from vicious associates; a correct public sentiment; and the restraints of 
the civil code. 

An eminent writer has fitly said“ that our manifest destiny, and the genius of 
our national idea is substantiated by exhibiting its practical development in the 
great and ever enlarging spheres of industry, government, morality, and religious 
taith.” 

We have a mission—an important stewardship in the world of progress. Let us 
acquit ourselves like men in the faithful discharge of every trust. 

How sublimely grand and magnificent the realm of nature spreads out before us. 
How vast the resources of the country—and its political power and influence. Who 
can measure or weigh the industrial energies and capacities of the people? 

Amid privations, and the sturdy discipline of toil, down through the ages, like the 
rills of the mountains, the brooks of the meadows, and the mighty rivers that roll to 
the sea, so, these combined efforts—the grand aggregation and results of personal 
industry, enterprise, and thrift, have established society, nurtured the arts, sciences, 
mechanical, educational, religious, and benevolent institutions of the day, and, like a 
Hye es tide, influenced and controlled all our national prosperity and national 
ife. 


The remainder of the forenoon session was occupied with a lively discussion 


on the subject of membership tickets; and also the issuing of 3d and 4th 
prizes. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


Mr. Robert L. Hewett, of the Secretary of State’s office, read the following 
paper on 


STATE CROP REPORTING SYSTEMS. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention : 

A little more than a week ago I received a letter from your secretary, requesting 
me to hold myself in readiness to respond to a call, upon any branch of the general 
subject of agriculture I might choose. As 1am not a member of your organization, 
nor of any one of your organizations, have no experience whatever in the manage- 
ment of fairs, nor any pet theories as to their management which I would care to 
present for the criticism of experienced, practical men, like the gentlemen present, 
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you will pardon me for choosing a subject in which I am more directly interested, 
and with which I am therefore better acquainted. I take as the subject of this 
paper, “* The State Crop Reporting Systems.” It certainly will not be inappropri- 
ate to present this subject to any organization whose principal purpose is the 
advancement of agriculture. It has been more or less fully discussed in other States, 
but I believe never yet upon a Michigan platform, nor very thoroughly by the Mich- 
igan press, 

“The State crop reporting systems.—When were they established, why were they 
established, what have they accomplished ? 

The first crop reports issued under State authority were published by Secretary 
S. D. Fisher, of the Illinois Board of Agriculture, in the year 1876, In that year the 
number of correspondents reporting to him from each county was three, increased to 
five in 1877. ‘The subject was first broached in Michigan by the Secretary of State in 
1877, in the introductory to the cereal report; it was referred to again in 1878, when 
it was asserted that “the reporters should be located in each township, and their 
final reports of each wheat crop should show the actual average yield per acre, 
machine measure.” ‘his is the earliest proposition for asystem of township reports 
of which I have knowledge. 

Attention was again called to the matter by the Secretary of State in 1880, in the 
introductory to the Farm Statisties. The bill providing for the publication of the 
reports was introduced in the House by Representative Charles W. Garfield, Secre- 
tary of the State Horticultural Society, and carried through the House mainly by 
his efforts. It was managed in the Senate by Senator Mars , of Berrien county. 
The firt report under this ‘Jaw was issued in September, 1881. ‘The wheat estimate 
published in July of that year was prepared from estimates made by supervisors. 

In 1881 the first Ohio report was published by Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, and during the past session Indiana published a monthly 
statement. 

Why were the crop reporting systems established ? 

It is commonly asserted by the producers of this country that the price of produce 
is controlled by speculation, rather than by laws of supply and demand; that the 
speculators manipulate the markets in their own interest and to the great injury of 
the producing class. This assertion can hardly be successfully maintained. Supply 
and demand do always control the price, and when it seems to be otherwise in this 
country careful examination will reveal the fact that the supply rather is what is 
controlled. It may be controlled either by “cornering” the market, or by circulat- 
ing widely exaggerated stories of immense production and consequent surplus by 
which the producers are led to believe that the supply is greatly in excess of the 
demand. In the latter case, no matter how ridiculously absurd the stories, they have 
all the force of truth to the deceived producer, and control the price of his surplus. 
It however occurs, and can occur, only when the grain dealers are able to obtain 
more promptly and accurately than the producer can, the information concerning the 
probable supply and demand. When the dealers possess a monopoly of crop infor- 
mation, we need not be surprised if they use their monopoly powers as other monop- 
olists do; but make the sources of information equally accessible to both classes, and 
there is no reasonable excuse for the producers being cheated. Until recently it has 
not been possible for the producers to obtain the information so vitally important 
to them. As compared with the number of producers in the country, the number of 
dealers is insignificant, but being a wealthy class, or at jeast controlling vast sums of 
money, and being concentrated at business centers, it is not difficult for them to 
organize their strength and wield it asa unit. The limited number of dealers, the 
lar: ge moneyed interests of each, and their concentration, are the principal elements 
of their vast power. One of the chief objects of their organization is to ascertain 
promptly and accurately the probable outcome of the growing crops. For this pur- 
pose they employ men who travel from county to county and from State to State, 
and carefully examine the crops and report upon their probable yield. Secretary 
Fisher, of the Illinois Board of Agriculture, says: “It is well known that dealers 
employ the best talent in the market to travel over the grain-growing States to 
examine into the condition of the growing crops, with a view of approximating as | 
to the area of each crop, and to develop other facts that would enable them to deter- 
mine the value of prospective crops-for speculative purposes” One of these agents 
visited the office of the Secretary of State July, 1881. He had already traveled 
through Kansas and Illinois, and went from here to Ohio and Indiana. A few days 
later | heard of him at Columbus, Ohio, where he made Secretary Chamberlain a 
call similar to the one made at. the Secretary’s office. It was this man’s practice to 
leave the cars at the chief points in the principal wheat-growing sections, make 
inquiries of farmers who chance to be in town, and particularly of agricultural imple- 
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ment dealers, who, he said, were generally weli posted, and finally with a livery team 
and driver to go through the country and make a personal examination of the wheat 
yields. He had learned that the Secretary was preparing a wheat estimate, and was 
quite anxious to secure our figures, but as the estimate was not ready to give to the 
public, he could not, of course, be accommodated. However, as he had traveled 
through the southwestern counties where the wheat crop was seriously injured, we 
consented to compare his estimates for these counties with our own, and was sur- 
prised to find how closely the two estimates agreed. For St. Joseph county, where 
in 1881 the crop was almost a total failure, his estimate differed from ours only about 
one percent. ‘The reports made by him and by other agents sent out from the same 
source and for the same purpose, were intended to form the basis, for the crop of 
1881, of the Chicago wheat dealers. His reports, as he himself told me, were never 
made public. ‘they were for the sole use and benefit of the Chicago grain dealers, 
whose property they were. ‘hey bad been obtained at great expense, by interested 
parties, for personal ends. ‘The general public had no right to them, and there was 
no way for it to obtain themif it had. If the general public wanted such informa- 
tion, it must adopt methods to secure it at its own expense. 

‘The pablic at length came to understand the situation, and to realize that if, in its 
dealings with professional grain dealers, it would be their equal and not at their 
mercy, it must secure for itseif crop information as authentic as that secured by the 
dealers. 

It was to secure this information that our State system of crop reporting was 
established. 

If it be asked why the States undertake this work, the reply is, first, that except 
the grain dealers, the States alone are in position to secure the information promptly 
and accurately. 

The grain producers have, in the aggregate, the same money interest in each crop 
as the grain dealers, but in all other respects the condition of the two classes is 
widely different. The dealers are all located at a few business centers, while the 
producers are scattered from one end of the country to the others; the dealers are 
numbered by hundreds, and producers by millions; each dealer may have thousands 
or even hundreds of thousands of dollars at stake in each crop, while each producer 
can at the most have but a few hundreds. In Michigan the great wheat crop of 1880 
averaged only about 255 bushels to each farm, and the poor crop of 1881 averaged 
less than 165 bushels to each farm. As the limited number, concentration at business 
centers, and large money interests of each, nake it comparatively easy for the deal- 
ers to organize and act together, so the reverse of these conditions make it impos- 
sible for the producers to organize and act at all. But were it possible for the 
producers to secure crop estimates, they would be accepted by all other classes only 
as an offset to the estimates furnished by the dealers,—the estimates of one inter- 
ested party as against those of the party of opposite interests. 

‘The National system of crop reports is correct in principal, and, in the absence of 
anything better, and when under the direction of competent statisticians, has been of 
great use to the country in approximating the crop products, but attempting as it 
does to estimate for the entire country, it cannot, at critical seasons, receive detailed 
reports from the more distant points with that promptness that is absolutely neces- 
sary to a successful system of crop reporting. In illustration, the Michigan Crop 
Report for August was issued on the llth of that month, and contained statements 
from correspondents in various parts of the State, from which we were able to 
estimate with substantial accuracy. I think that more than 11,000,000 bushels of our 
magnificent wheat crop was exposed to, and greatly damaged, much of it being made 
worthless except for feed, by the rain beginning on the 3lst of July, and continuing 
to the 8th or 10th of August. ; 

The National report for August makes no mention of damage to Michigan wheat 
by the unprecedented rain, but the October report contains a paragraph from the 
a Statistical Agent, in substance very like our own report of a month earlier 

ate. 

The great breadth of the territory for which the estimates of the National reports 
. are made, requires such a large number of correspondents, and consequently such a 
large number of reports, as to render it impossible that individual reports should be 
properly scrutinized. As might be expected, errors that would be amusing, were it 
not that they are serious, find place in the department reports. 

Secretary Chamberlain, of Ohio, calls attention to a report of spring wheat in 
Ohio, where no spring wheat is raised any more than cotton and oranges are. 

A late report shows that in Crawford county, Michigan, corn is a “ good deal 
soft from wet.” When we remember that Crawford county in 1881 raised about 
200 acres of corn, which yielded about 3,500 bushels, a yield that could not have been 
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very much increased in 1882, and comparing this product with the total product of 
the country, 1,624,917,800 bushels, the insignificance of the report from Crawford 
county becomes apparent; yet to persons unacquainted with the geography and 
production of the State, this will be considered as important a report as one from 
Kalamazoo, Lenawee, Oakland, or Washtenaw. In the preparation of the Michigan 
reports every answer is carefully examined, and all unreasonable or evidently erron- 
eous answers thrown out. Again, the National Bureau cannot, like the States, 
correct by any actual canvass, each estimate before the next is made. The National 
census is taken only once in each period of ten years, and never until 1880 has there 
been a census of the crop acreage. On the other hand, all of the States publishing 
monthly reports collect the crop statistics annually by actual canvass. The advantage 
this gives to the States, as compared with the National Bureau, is obvious. 

In Michigan the estimates are usually based upon the totals in the farm statistics 
which are collected annually. Thus if the farm statistics show that in a given town- 
ship there were 500 acres of corn produced last year, and the correspondent esti- 
mates the present acreage at 90 per cent, or 110 per cent of last year’s acreage, we 
know exactly what he means, and have no difficulty in making the public understand 
what is meant. 

In like manner the yield is estimated until it can be definitely ascertained after 
the crop is harvested. Last fall through correspondents the Department furnished 
blanks for a threshers’ record of the acreage and yield of wheat and oats. Returns 
were received of the actual yield, machine measure, of about one-sixth of the wheat 
acerage of the State. These returns and the total acreage as shown in the farm sta- 
tistics, form the basis of our estimate of the total product. 

What has been accomplished? Upon this subject, referring to the crops of 1881, 
John R. Dodge, statistician of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, says: 

“The wheat harvest of 1881 in the United States furnishes a striking illustration 
of the effect of statistics upon prices. Buyers were urging moderate views; the 
National and State reports showed a crop of less than 400,000,000 bushels, instead of 
500,000,000; the growers advanced their rates, refusing to sacrifice the five to ten 
cents difference per bushel. The value to growers of this information, at the moder- 
ate rate of 4 cents per bushel, on 250,000,009 bushels sold, would reach $10,000,000. It 
is probable*that the publication of approximately accurate crop statistics, during 
the past year of comparative failure in the production of the United States, saved to 
the producers of cotton, wheat, corn and other producers, at least $20,000,000, which 
otherwise would have gone into the pockets of the dealer and middleman, possibly 
without a dollar being saved to the customer.” 

It is obvious that it would be impossible to measure accuratedly in dollars and 
cents, the value to the public of the reports issued. We know, however, that in 1881 
the wheat crop of the country was a comparative failure. In order to secure this 
crop at the least possible cost it was necessary for those interested to convince the 
producers that the crop, though somewhat lighter than the preceding, was yeta 
heavy one, and that prices could not therefore advance. The efforts made to accom- 
plish this purpose were prodigious. I doubt if ever in the history of the grain trade 
in this country was there such a determined effort as in 1881, to prove the crop a 
larger one than it really was. It cannot be known how far these efforts would have 
been successful had it not been for the crop reports published in Illinois, Ohio, and 
Michigan. ‘These reports, made up from the estimates of thousands of correspond- 
ents residing in the best wheat growing sections, showed that in these States at 
least, the crop would not exceed one-half to two-thirds of the crop of 1880. The 
Department had confidence in the judgment of their correspondents, and therefore 
maintained persistently throughout the season, that the estimates as given in the 
reports were substantially correct. Note the effect these reports had upon the mar- 
ket. Cash No. 2 spring wheat sold in Chicgao on the 18th of July at $1 113, advanced 
to $1 194 at the end of the month, and did not fall below $1 19 again during the 
year. It frequently reached $1 38, and once touched $1.4l. Of course the sudden- 
ness of the rise and the fluctuations in price are due in large part to speculation, but 
the rise itself must be attributed to accurate information of the immense shortage 
of the crop, furnished mainly, if not entirely, by the State crop reports. The aver- 
age price during August was about eighteen cents higher than on the 18th of July. 
with these facts before us we may approximate somewhat roughly, perhaps, the 
benefit of the State reports to the producers of this State. The wheat crop of the 
State in 1881, it is now known, amounted to about 20,000,000 bushels. Of this it 
would take about 7,000,000 bushels for seed and to bread the farmers, leaving about 
13,000,000 bushels for market. 

There could have been but a small amount of the Michigan crop marketed previous 
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to the advance in price. Suppose it to have been one or two million bushels, leay- 
ing, say eleven million or twelve million bushels that wouid command the advance 
of “eighteen cents per bushel, a net increase of $2,000,000 in round numbers to the 
profits of our farmers. I do not forget that the price would eventually have been 
advanced by the dealers, fut you will : agree with me that such would not have been 
the case until after they had purchased and got possession of every bushel of the 
crop possible. Then they would have advanced the price and pocketed the profits, 
If you think my estimate too high, suppose that no more than one-half of the eleven 
or twelve million bushels would “have gone into the hands of the dealers before they 
would have advanced the price, which is certainly a very low estimate, we still have 
left a full million dollars to the credit of the monthly reports. 

In 1882 the country was again favored with a bountiful wheat harvest. Ina year 
like that it is the province of the monthly reports to prevent the wild and exagger- 
ated estimates that are sure to be made and to obtain credence in the absence of 
trustworthy information. In this the State reports were successful. Few estimates 
of the 1882 wheat crop of Michigan came under my notice, other than those prepared 
by the Secretary of State. These reports seem already to command the respect and 
confidence of the public, and no effort is made to controvert them. In 1882 the 
department was not favored with any visits of persons sent out by grain dealer. , to 
estimate the crops, like the one mentioned in the first part of this paper as having 
been made in 1881. As usual, however, there were exaggerated estimates of the 
wheat crop of those States in ‘which no reports are issued. This was particularly 
true of the Kansas and Pacific coast crops. Of the latter the exaggeration was so 
great that even the department at Washington, generally quite conservative in its 
criticisms, called attention to it. 

I have now given you a very brief statement of the establishment of the State crop 
reporting systems, the purposes for which they were established, and the results 
accom plished. What of it all would I especially request that you remember! 

First, That the grain dealers will have approximately accurate crop estimates 
whether crop reports are published by the different States or not; 

Second, No other class can obtain such estimates except they be furnished by the 
authority and at the expense of the States; 

Third, That the State crop reports have already saved to the farmers of the coun- 
try an amount that ean be expressed only in millions, and to the farmers of this State 
in 1881 alone, at least a full million dollars. 

Though you may forget all else in this paper,1 hope that you will not fail to 
remember these three facts. : 


After the reading of Mr. Hewett’s pxper, the discussion of special topics 
was continued, and the following resolution Bee ee by Mr. Hammond was 
unanimously adopted : 

That it is the sense of this convention: “ That all booths, beverages, gaming 
devices, tent shows, and side enterprises of an immoral or intemperance character be 
excluded from the fair grounds of every society in the State.” 

It was resolved that the next meeting of the association be held at the city of 
Lansing, capitol building, the last Wednesday i in January, 1884, at 7:30 P. M. 

On motion of Mr. Sherwoed, a vote of thanks was extended to President 
Ball and Secretary Little for their able addresses, which were solicited for pub- 
lication, and for their successful management of this convention. 

The following officers of the association were then chosen for the ensuing 
year: 

OFFICERS. 


President, Ben. B. Baker, Lansing; Vice-President, H. C. Sherwood, Watervleit; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Frank Little, Kalamazoo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
A. C. Gliddin, Paw Paw; C. M. Fellows, Manchester; D. H. English, Saranac. 
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ALPENA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Report of the President, the Secretary and Treasurer, with the receipts and 
expenditures of the Alpena Agricultural Society for the fourth annual fair, 
held at the city of Alpena, October 5, 6, and 7, 1881. 

The following is a statement of receipts and expenditures for the fourth 
year of the Alpena County Agricultural Society : 


SUMMARY. 
Receipts. 

Received from all sources excepting county rates_.........--........---- $738 38 
Received county, rate 1-10 mill on the dollar...._...-..-..------..---.-.- 485 00 
PD oiciie DAlANCe i ceyet eer Reenter ide epee meee ane tes TOE 63 48 
$1,286 66 

Disbursements. 
Special vAV clashes soe 22S OS So hese See ae ee SS ee) Loa ee $142 50 
puceraoloonled Stock: 225258055 Le ee ee ee | a 14 00 
Bets Spee, Premium. < so3 0c Sk 3 aes Ae ek a chee a iat Red Dee 200 00 
Weaarhinente i. Classes; premium <2 22. AL ee ae aed. Te a ae 97 00 
oe 66 ab Mantes Miche OR ab eyele | MLNS i LU ee Ae Mes) 51 95 

9 mm ee mee ee een eet we ee eee ee ee ee meee ee we 

“ 1B 6 SEP nth Dk ie TEC HARE ASA ae Ee ete 10 75 
6c E, 66 nT ten ee a ee Mec Aa ST NM tihe gC. b 7 75 
PeeIGeNtal EXPeUses, POlGe, CbG.2) 002 eS YO ea Oa 154 75 
Hermanent Improvements omorounds: 224225210 DNs Bh al es ae 358 66 
LUE LTE HERETO) 61 O10) 06 1S RS BS SE aN a oF eA ry nat bwae namie omen 250 00 


_81.286 66 


The Alpena County Agricultural Society was organized and incorporated 
August 19, 1879. The late fair resulted in awarding 160 premiums, amount- 
ing to $317.25. There were about 1,000 entries, constituting, especially in the 
agricultural department, a quality of farm and dairy products that set the fact 
that this county, notwithstanding its high northern latitude, is one of the best 
producing counties of the State in all the hardy grains and grasses and root 
crops so prominently before the people, that no denial of its general producing 
capacity can be entertained. In the exhibition of fruit the quantity was 
small, but the quality was very superior both in size and flavor. Apples, pears, 
plums, peaches, and grapes are being cultivated with promising success. The . 
rapid settlement of the county is the most encouraging fact made prominent. 
The society occupy thirty-three acres of ground in a central and beautiful 
position with a beautiful river front on three sides. The grounds, where not 
required for other purposes, has a beautiful growth of young evergreens from 
five to fifteen feet in heighth which have been carefully trimmed, and at pres- 
ent the grounds are cleaned up and are substantially fenced, with commodious 
buildings and sheds for the purposes required. 

The grounds with the improvements have cost the society $4,200, and a por- 
tion has been leased to a trotting park association for fifteen years, who have 
now finished, fenced, and built a most elegant half mile track, claimed to be, 
with the substantial buildings, equal to the best in the State, at a cost of $4,000. 
‘The indebtedness of the society consists of $2,400; three, four, and five years’ 
bonds bearing interest, and the value of their property, as before stated, is 
$8,000. The liberality of the people, and the energy and perseverance of the 
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officers and managers of this society, are strong considerations going to estab- 
lish the fact that northeastern Michigan will not refuse to be developed. 
EDWARD K. POTTER, 


President. 
J. K. LOCKWOOD, 

Secretary. 
SETH A. L. WARNER, 

Treasurer. 


UNION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and disbursements of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Litchfield, Michigan, showing receipts and expenditures 
from March 20, 1881, to December 20, 1881: 


RECEIPTS. 

iBalanceun Creasurers hands, May 29 GSiley 2200 20 se eee ee ee $444 77 
Received subscriptions to stock.) cues) es eee eee 135 00 
os adverbisinoyin premiumylisteeeseee sens eee rece eee eee 5a 00 

a 3,008 ‘full ‘tickets, 2b... 0.22522 22 oe oe ee 877 00 

st BOT Male ICKETS TOC. cee oi ee epee ee 36 70 

+ 18% double team stabs 22525. 52 00522 eyelet ae 46 50 

ae SSL SINGS RD OISE wy it ws ers cee = Se tote ase ne 57 15 

és money, loaned G2f24 <2 cece 6 tek coe els cease een ee ne 1,550 00 

SS rent booths, horse stalls, and all other sources........---........ 1,850 66 
$5,053 78 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid printing: $ye0 ecco soccer dee ek ee ko eR eee Se $97 50 
£6) TUM DOT 2 8s Le. Sera Ss ee oats Aa ote Se ee ee ee ee ee 621 56 
COP POP AVE ACrES TANG Loe ees Se ee ER ee ee ole Oe 750 00 
ce santéerestion land leased ics. 222 LG. foe Sa ee eee 128 00 
“premiums, labor, hay, posts, hardware, and all other expenses.--.._- 3,087 36 

Cashion hang... cs. oo seek Pe eee oe oe eee eens eee ee ee 69 36 


$5,053 78 


The above isa correct statement of the receipts and expenditures of the Union 
Agricultural Society of Litchfield, Michigan, from March 29, 1881, to Dec. 20, 1881. 
H. N. TURRELL, Treasurer. 
L. B. AGARD, Secretary. 
R. W. FREEMAN, President. 
LITCHFIELD, Mich., Dec. 20, 1881. 
The following is a statement showing receipts and expenditures of Union 


Agricultural Society, January llth, 1881, to December 20th, 1882: 


Balance in Treasurer’s hands, January 11, 1881_..-....-- daikon) $39 76 

Notal receipts from jallisourcessicoseseee see |- cc cle ane eee eee eee 3,533 12 

As follows— 
On hands. sonsak ceeds eee etcn sce pee ne cea ee eaten eee eee rr $39 76 
Stock Issued). Sent Vul  es eeeee Re se US Lee eee ee 15 00 
Gate receipts 202 Lbs es ee se cea eh ieee See 1,608 90 
Rent of booths, andlicenses \etCce-oe seer —- — eeee eeee  eeee 192 00 
Reeeived, from Dining, Hall... 5-252 seen a~ p eee eee 222 18 
Money Joaned. ieee cd vance an cee ac = oe otal eae eee ee 1,200 00 
Prom all other Sounces:{2e5ich2 26 oe See oe 295 04 


$3,572 88 
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EXPENDITURES. 
ES LV aR hale ae ae at Se 1 a ee Ce eS oe) Ae Pa $104 50 
Prete MAREN enh og ee eee tears ow aie x Lind aan es oe Sede ae ee ee 653 00 
SDCCCRP LMU se Se oe eee eee se coo te bl ae ee ee oe 262 50 
PRT gree Eth le BOLLS = 2 eee eee i Sm me eee eens 600 00 
Pee DLCONCSa 9. oa ees ser eee Ls On i eas ce Shee ee ee 1,126 74 
Supplies and labor for Dining Hall, police, labor, amount on hand____._.-- 826 14 


$3,572 88 


We, the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, of the Union Agricultural Society 
located at Litchfield, do hereby certify that the above is a correct statement of the 
receipts and exenditures of said Society for the year ending December 20, 1882. 


R. W. FREEMAN, President. 
L. B. AGARD, Secretary. 
H. N. TURRELL, Treasurer. 


KALAMAZOO COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the county agricultural society was held at the court 
house at 1 o’clock yesterday afternoon, being well attended. 

President Wm. L. Curtis, of Richland, called the meeting to order and 
announced that the first business would be the report of the secretary. 

Frank Little, of Kalamazoo, secretary of the society, made the following 
report: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


Again we have assembled at the annual meeting of our county agricultural society, 
to review the business of the past year and to take such action with reference to the 
future as may be deemed expedient. 

The year just closed has been an eventful one in the history of the nation and of 
the State. 

A new administration had but just taken the reins of government at Washington, 
and the people were looking forward to a long period of rest from the turmoil inci- 
dent to a great political campaign, when, on the second day of July, 1881, the chief 
executive and ruler was basely shot down by acowardly assassin. 

After a very painful lingering amid the intensest alternations of hope and fear of 
the American people and of the civilized world, on the 19th day of September, 1881, 
the spirit of President Garfield passed hence; his long sufferings were ended, and a 
nation mourned the untimely death of its chief magistrate. 

Early in the month of September last, while the life current of the president was 
slowly ebbing away, suddenly, like the starling peal of a fire bellin the night, tidings 
came flashing over the wires, that the northeastern portion of Michigan bordering 
upon Lake Huron, was being swept with the very besom of destruction; that thou- 
sands of poor, helplers men, women, ahd children were fleeing for their lives before a 
devouring tempest of fire. 

A scorching drought almost unprecedented in extent and duration, also prevailed 
throughout the northern States from the 15th of July until the middle of September. 
I need scarcely allude to the disastrous effects of the drought upon the growing corn, 
potatoes, pastures, fruit, and all grazing animals. Every farmer suffered loss and 
was scourged in a greater or less degree. 

Rut a kind providence has spared us through all these afilictions, and we meet here 
to-day, Mr. President, full of hope, and, I trust, with a manly zeal and determina- 
tion to take up the duties and responsibilities of the new year. 

In presenting the merely formal annual report of the business of the Kalamazoo 
County Agricultural Society for the past year, allusion is herein made to some points 
of interest in the history and present condition of the Society, other than the tables 
present. For eight successive years, commencing with 1875, and preceding the fall 
of 1881, the annual fairs of the Society have been held at National Park in this 
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village; and in point of excellence, I may say that these exhibitions will compare 
favorably with any of like character given at the same time in the State. 

The Society never owned this or any other fair ground, but leased the park from 
year to year at a large cost for rent and repairs, At the close of the fair of 1880, the 
officers were advised by the owners of the grounds that under no circumstances would 
the lease be renewed for the coming year. 

An attempt had been made in the spring of 1880 to secure an appropriation of 
$12,000 by tax upon the property of the county to aid in the purchase and fitting up 
of public ¢ evrounds for the use of the Society. The heel of their disapprobation was 
set severely down upon this proposition by the people of the county, so much so that 
the officers of the Society experienced a feeling of almost criminal shame and morti- 
fication that they had in any way urged on and abetted such a movement. 

Thus it seemed that in 1880 the end had been reached, and that it was simply our 
melancholy duty to wind up the the affairs of the Society, and with the surplus earn- 
ing erect a monument Over the remains. 

Such was the practical situation of the Society last March, when it was learned 
from reliable sources that the Society could have the use of the grounds at School- 
eraft for holding the fair of 1881, and satisfactory arrangements were soon after 
entered into on the part of the officers of both organizations to that end. 

The fair, which was held at Schooleraft September 27 to 30, 1881, although deficient 
in some respects, yet as a whole was fairly credible, considering its remoteness from 
the northern and eastern portions of the county. 

The whole number of exhibitors and of entries in the various departments as a 
whole, but slightly exceed one-half of the usual average. Still had the weather been 
favorable, it is believed that the gate money would have exceeded in amount that of 
the year preceding, at Kalamazoo. 

The society is under obligations to the citizens of Schooleraft and vicinity for 
their special efforts in its behalf. The ladies, particularly, of Schoolcraft are deserv- 
ing of special mention. They labored industriously and with much enthusiasm in 
fitting up, decorating, and securing articles for exhibition in floral and art hall. 
Their success in this respect won general commendations. 

It would be invidious, perhaps, ‘where all were so faithful and efficient, to compli- 
ment the venerable superintendent in charge of the paintings, needled and fancy 
work, and the floral department. We consign him bodily to the tender ministrations 
of the fair subordinates of his division, with whom he seemed in such hearty accord. 

ES * 2 * * * * * 2k * 


Geographically considered, Kalamazoo village is undoubted the most convenient 
point in the county for holding the annual fair, and here permanent grounds for that 
purpose should be located. 

If the people of the county really desire to maintain the organization, they must 
in some more marked way than heretofore evidence such a wish. 

The officers certainly do not want to urge the subject unduly. If the farmers and 
citizens of the county are unable or unwilling to place the society upon a firm basis- 
by providing the necessary facilities for holding the annual fairs, we hope they will 
candidly say so. 

We have no special directions or recommendations to make in reference to procur- 
ing fair grounds, save a cash purchase of a suitable piece of land, and properly fitting 
up thesame. We would not deem it prudent to incur either collective or individual 
liabilities in reference to the purchase of grounds. 

* a % %* * * * * * a 

At the late fair, in consequence of the storm, the programme of Friday in reference 
to the grand cavalcade was suspended. -There were also trials of speed to take 
place, but neither races filled, there being but one entry in the “ running,” and two 
in the “free for all.” 

No blame can fairly be attached to the officers for bad weather or lack of enter- 
prise of horse owners. 

ok ae * * Eo * oo * * K a * * *K ok bo * 


Moone following tables show the business transactions of the society for the year 
881: 


EXHIBITORS, 
Whole number of the fair of(1Ssl: t_ ae ee: Seat Ee eee ee 175. 
ENTRIES. 
Horses in generallist. 2.vc..es 2. ck ede ee es De ee 80 
Horses in special list.....-.-..--..- eel Wade ies. wo eo ee 20 


Cattle 56. 
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SING 0 ese s SABE Osa op qe sonst ee Se SH SSeS Ben cn eos anna cin 6 HEM Sana ae Ome eeb et 42 
DWN... Se eseetiee fae BE ee eet Slavs aim Sats ais ae te alate eStats es eee ee eters 41 
BZOULULY 2 <2, - peer eee oe eee Sealant Sessa 32 2 Belcte dais taste 4 ese ese Rees 40 
279 
Grain, vegetables, fruits and flowers._.--.. bop ha pee Se Gt ee eee 168 
Datnyahouseholdrand sd OMeStiGes eres) = 5220 4-2 see eee eee eae Oo 88 
Pasitine Taney s Ore and Merchandise. 2. . 2.20.0 ncenesaenee conse soo eee meer 191 
imi lemmlenteyeleae sae ale ater aceneree tare are hk Aa cael SS 2 chtercin tie mene ee 42 
ERO TAINO Lee MbtreSener pe ser ses a eteenere asee oo  Srs ee Sra caneioh eva shel oa ee 768 
PREMIUMS AWARDED 
EVONSeSs so eneral@lis tens oe See ee ee co Se Me ol So ne cs woe oe See Seem $148 00 
HorsessspecialeliStess =). a0 ne. soe ease & Ee RPE UE MLE ON RN AK 272 50 
Qin ey S Sane eS Bee: et A Te eet. er eae i ahd ae cee 157 00 
PHOS ONG eee i a il A aa at Ee 2S Ee Lah Ap op OR PR, 61 00 
SOAS es SR SY ei RE ais SA EU ey A a ei) ee Ne Cy IMR 65 00 
Co eal its yee re ot ea apa em RG se Oe eS eR eps 44 4 are dd aL Ne 29 50 
$733 00 
GrainaveceraDleswihiltS sand, HOWeISe = sae se mee eee. See Seen sete eal Ween ee 88 75 
Dainyehouseholdandkdomesti cy. 4 4-year. 2 eee ee ee ner ae ee = eee ee 48 25 
Paine sy tancys Works and MmerchanGis essa s ne eae eee nate eee eg er 88 75 
LIF a aH EN TANS SE ELT OSS ae le aren OPN cape rates WeSC ye el eae se Coe eye ete Be ae 18 60 
Motavor: preniviumsrawardeds <a see Sees wy ee Read 1. 2 Naya ei re yee $977 25 
RECEIPTS FOR 1881, 
Membership cerhiniGatesis lesa set eis ween eaten ERG UE Nes US > Ps tee a ere $175 00 
IEEXCess AdVvVeLbisements inspamiphilet. ss es 0 2 eee. Mee ae eee eee 50 00 
Hntrancespinvs pecrale Classes 254.8 ne Se ee ge 2 148 00 
EVO MCR MES GUT CS) OMe Oat OLIN Soe 4 ee aes arene ee ae Sim ee Oe ys eo eee 177 50 
CRE iCkets=—adul fram GeChil deans cscs eee ee a ER ee 1,185 94 
Piece ten Oran chs Game 5 Se Fk el ake ed mal ub iot Od) oe sah pia Bai 65 44 
imerdentalssO- 3b Mortone, 2.2 ste Se aol Rae ie Lee og O il sy teas a ae ee 1 00 
MMtbeELes toll, LeMIporary  lOaNe. 2 ese les oe eee ee Pn eee RR cyt eee ope 35 00 
Total: recelPesimGSl si aie! 2 FE kod i ek oe res 
EXPENDITURES. 
ara renin Checks, faip Slels ince. ele Aa ee A oa ok, 1 ae ce $973 25 
Bencolera(t: Avricultural Association: 22) 282 2) eye ee ee 200 00 
Barave-—hay and Straw... oes) .4. eo ee oad eee ees 122 75 
Pemcicusondercorner bald ak 55h Sse eerie ae ee ries ee 50 00 
Svalps, envelopes; wraps and direching).. 4 22.5 isqascceensens ee ecesee eee 45 7d 
BLahlonoryor bbonsiand blanks: 924 seat eS ee eee Oe ee 20 94 
Assistants in treasurer’s and secretary’s office, etc........--.-.--------------- 31 00 
olceswaten,.marshal and mates. 202005 2.46 Pele Ne eh eae 67 88 
incidentalkexpensesaccounbie. = fs eae WON cy Ee sd eae 73 45 
Summ GisUlnBenienGas. cf fee si) aint tea Pe Rae: fon ee oe ee 33 64 
Secretary's salary and other contingencies. ..-.-...2s25----be2--=- ei<--3-68 202 93 
$1,821 59 
FINANCES. 
Dr. " 

PARI OM MAN Oly eh MOTT yy VW a Ate tent Ae Ba es a $1,126 10 

ECOG Te Oly LSS eae an Deets 8 a ee ee a Oe 1,837 S88-$2,963 98 
Cr: 
Pardipremitien checail es. te i ee $ 973 65 
Paid continpentieheckal{ — 1 time 9 62S) ot el ee ek oe 848 34 i 

Cast Oi Hat JANUARY oe Tests oo ee se Seen a 1,142 39-$2,963 98 


In concluding my annual report, pardon an allusion, Mr. President, to this fact in 
the history of this association, that it is now nine years since, from a somewhat 
relapsed condition, certain gentlemen, whose names appear upon the journal, entered 
upon the work of conducting the affairs of the society. s 

Nine annual fairs have been held since 1873, the aggregate receipts from which 
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including interest upon surplus, being $23,633. There has been paid out in premiums 
and expenses during this time an aggregate of $22,491, being the full amount of all 
premiums awarded, and the expenses of the several fairs, while we have now a surplus 
of cash in the treasury free from all obligations of any kind of $1,142.39, 

The ninth annual convention of the State association of agricultural societies will 
be held at Paw Paw, commencing Tuesday evening, February 7, 1882. It is expected 
that all delegates will be entertained by the citizens of Paw Paw free of expense. I 
would recommend that the usual number of delegates be sent from this society. 

* * * * tk % * EA 


In conclusion, we can all express the sincere wish that, during all the years we have 
devoted ourselves to the work of the society, we have not labored in vain; but that 
some good may have been accomplished, and the material welfare of our fellow 
citizens in some degree advanced through these exertions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK LITTLE, 
Secretary Kalamazoo County Agricultural Society. 

KALAMAZOO, Jan. 7, 1882. 

The report of the secretary as above, was unanimously adopted. 

The question of purchasing fair grounds was raised informally, a lengthy 
discussion ensued. Remarks were made by Mr. W. H. Cobb, B. Vosburg, A. 
W. Ingerson, HE. R. Miller, Geo. Torrey, J. N. Stearns, Alex. Cameron, 
Frank Little and others. 

The majority sentiment of the speakers indicated that a movement to be 
successful in securing means to purchase grounds, must originate with the 
citizens of Kalamazoo village. A few favored another submission to the peo- 
ple, under the act. No formal action was taken. 

The society then proceeded to the election of officers. For president, Mr. 
W. Curtis received the unanimous vote, 30, but positively declined a reélection. 
Mr. Curtis was finally excused, and the society, after experiencing some diffi- 
culty in obtaining consent, finally made choice of the following officers: 

Chas. E. Morrison, of Pavilion, president; Frank Little, secretary; J. B. 
Cobb, treasurer. The following were elected as members of the executive 
committee: Orrin Snow, Willis Judson, A. W. Ingerson, Dan K. Rix. 

Adjourned. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The thirty-first Annual Fair of the Van Buren County Agricultural Society 
was held at Paw Paw, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Octo- 
ber 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1881. The weather was unpropitious—being very rainy 
and cold Monday and Tuesday and the greater part of Wednesday. Not with- 
standing this, about the usual number of entries were made, and the exhibits 
compared favorably with those of former years—in some departments being 
far superior. | 

The Board of Directors for seven years past have been experimenting some- 
what in attractions other than agricultural. In 1878 Henry Ward Beecher 
was hired to deliver an address at an expense of $500. The receipts that year 
were larger than ever before in the history of the Society, and $500 was paid 
an the indebtedness of the Society. 

In 1879 ‘Brick’? Pomicroy was hired at an expense of $100. The receipts 
fell short of the Beecher year about $900. In 1880 it was decided to have no 
speaker; the premium list was largely increased, and a purely Agricultural 
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Fair was’held. ‘The receipts were something over $1,400. This year it was 
decided to go into a ‘trotting circuit,’ and $1,000 was offered in purses, the 
conditions being ten per cent of purses and five entries in each class. The 
classes were all filled, the best of order prevailed, and nearly all of the patrons 
of the Society were well satisfied with the experiment, the receipts, including 
entrance fees, were about $2,300. 

The annual meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, January 3d, 1882. 
The Treasurer of the Society submitted the following report: 


RECEIPTS. 

Fivoaierorimer breasurer so... ae soseeeees a ck ose ens so ew ae eee ssieee = ae $2 39 
POM OteOO GIS aca. ae eee eS net bi ei Ci ed es eo ee 127 00 
Srdeshows and Muckstersis= sees ae eee ee care ono eee ee eee 40 00 
Mienmem bership) cerbilicateseacememeesseccat sce = saa a aie a ee eer 65 00 
MO MACIONS ees se enor ee er a ph es Seria oad cieieialcesieomers 24 50 
Ren TOL Stalls wee 0s Gai. (Ae meee eS Nae oe 50 00 
Salero faMAnureys ae erase ee es See Se oe aa ae Be mien ees eet arate 24 00 
Hinehy tees in HOrse CepartMenteesss--ec.- csestaso seas sme se=- nese << 321 00 
paleof tickets af caterand crand stand 2-—--2.---.2-2---5-—------=.- 1,541 67 
Crumb yer eee Seat sale cca ete oe ane eer aatins- omemec ose tne 100 00 

PING tales ne eee Rie oe Se Se ep eaten Ns es ts Maaleerae! $2,295 56 
EXPENDITURES. 

Hor poGks- printing, and. postage... 222. ae oceecosee cen ana se eeenteee ae $101 18 
oshins; bills: freirht. Btw sa: Se oes a Sa eeeen BE Wee ere 28 06 
1 (EAT Tra Rego spots s CR es a ME gg aol SUE ahs Ma chal Use La Eines ees ae So ead e 68 50 
Wahor betore sndidurine talt.! ).) ee ela See aoc as ooo eee ee 123 42 
Nnterestioneinde be Gm esse eee se ele eee ee ae re 235 00 
Dia foe 1a AA | fe De st ca Ney SIRO Ds en a age a Me SEN mp 85 60 
Premium orders, including special purses...........------------------ 1,489 20 
ashi coin, Ham Gao re ye tes wk eh sonst ue dah Jey BA Lies Pe Reh as 164 60 


The following named gentlemen were elected for the ensuing year: 


President—George D. Boyce. 
Vice President—C. W. Young. 
Secretary—C. A. Harrison. 
Treasurer—John W. Free. 
Directors for two years—O. P. Morton, E. P. Mills, J. T. Bangs, Aaron Van Auken, 
John Q. Adams and EK. W. Herron. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. W. HARRISON, 
Secretary. 
Paw Paw, July 3, 1882. 
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< pa 4 <j Bj Ey 
~ a ior) ~ a a 
100 62 71 || .075 | .084 |} .080 
100 57 86 || .078 |} .095 | .107 
100 | 190} 100}) .108 | .123 | .129 
100 88 87 |} .103 136 | .117 
100 100 79 || 174 | .188 | .137 
89 58 | 100!! .155 | .168 174 
|| 100 38 100 || .103 | .094 | .167 
100 65 90 || .160 | .160 | .183 
100 78 79 || 141 | .260 | .155 
100 71} «100 )| .185 | .157 | .147 
84 50 | 100,, .083 | .090 | .129 
100 | 100} 1300/| 118 | .123 118 
100 70 | 100 |} .135 | .142 153 
89 50 89 || .162 | .297 | .155 
89 92 41 |} 162 | .297 149 
100 qT 90 || .174 | .165 | .183 
80 61 79 |) .162 129 | .151 
100 53 | 100 || .153 | .160 | .181 
100 100 | 100}| 181 |] .204 | .196 
100 82 | 100] .196 | .194 | .181 
89 69 | 100 || .149 | .126 147 
87 38 88 || 117 | 3093) | 129 
88 65 79 ||} .123 | .160 | .144 
89 34 | 100 || .168 | .092 | .181 
75 63 89 || .100 | .186 | .155 
100 70 | 100 |] .118 |} .139 | .140 
86 49 79 || .096 | .126 | .137 
100 64 79 |} 141} .152 | .151 
100 Tq) rLGO NAO 7 |) «135, 
1cO | 100 | 100 }| 129 | .153 | .167 
89 79 | 100 || 142 | .155 | .147 
95 70 | 92) 134 | .152 | .149 
jee PS S| (le te 
86 | M5 


BAROMETER, 
REDUCED TO FREEZING Pont. 


: | 2 a 
~ a = 
23,944 | 28,983 | 29,024 | 98,984 
29,048 | 29,022 | 28,983 | 29.018 
98,698 | 28.437 | 28.427 | 28,521 
28.502 | 28.549 | 28.529 | 98.597 
28,520 | 28.660 | 28.813 | 28,664 
29,043 | 29.090 | 29,189 | 29.107 
29,958 | 29.256 | 29.156 | 99,293 
29,038 | 28.960 | 28,942 | 98,980 
28,968 | 29.015 | 29.061 | 29.015 
29.043 | 29,158 | 29.217 | 99.139 
29,293 | 29,255 | 29.021 | 99.166 
283,711 | 28.567 | 23.617 | 98,632 
93,691 | 28.864 | 29.050 | 28.863 
29,216 | 29,984 | 29.9589 | 29,963 
29,184 | 29.058 | 29.083 | 29,108 
29.123 | 29.001 | 28.921 | 29,015 
23,954 | 29,003 | 29.061 | 29.006 
29,076 | 29.015 | 29.053 | 29,050 
98,831 | 28.405 | 28.365 | 28.534 
93,525 | 28.357 | 28.535 | 28,406 
98.647 | 28.668 | 28.753 | 28,689 
28,758 | 28,792 | 28.876 | 28,809 
28.814 | 28.770 | 28,796 | 28,793 
28,809 | 23,818 | 98,875 | 28,834 
29.018 | 29,045 | 29,025 | 29,029 
29,123 | 29.098 | 29.093 | 29,105 
29.139 | 29,051 | 99.126 | 29,105 
29,016 | 29,010 } 28,983 | 29,003 
29,001 | 28.953 | 98,883 | 98,946 
28.716 | 28,652 -| 98.666 | 28,678 
| 98,620 | 98,655 | 28.705 | 28.660 
28,899 
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: THERMOMETER, = ||BEtATVE Husaorry,) Pressure oF VAFor, BAROMETER, 
. IN OPEN AIR. Fane RE In INCHES. REDUCED TO FREEZING Pornt. 
2 Sa ces 25 
°o 
= 
fa 
© : - : b 
A d|eiisi|la4ja)s i e \23 Gee 
< 4 A Ay 4 Ay -¥ <4 fa fu S 
Qa - a 7) é ot o ~ a oO = 
1 100 86 86 |} .103 | .107 | .107 || 28.871 | 28,975 | 29.100 28,982 
4 100 57 100 |} .082 | .095 | .141 || 29.214 | 29,176 | 29.125 29.172 
3 100 69 88 || .123 | .119 | .129 || 29.085 | 29.0387 {| 29.023 29,048 
4 100 54 100 |} .094 | .083 | .108 |} 29.021 | 28.983 | 28,993 28,999 
5 100 56 721} .0S86 } .089 | .085 || 28.938 | 28.863 | 28.85] 28.884 
& 74 61 §9 || .095 | .128 | .149 |} 28.918 | 29.010 } 29.101 29.010 
7 100 Pah 80 || .135 | .069 | .162 || 29.131 | 29.092 | 29.053 29,092 
8 79 49 151 | .166 | .167 |} 29.000 | 29.006 | 29.052 29.017 
9 100 49 .167 | .166 | .18] || 29.073 | 29.065 | 29.113 29.084 
10 9 BES 155 | .126 y .157 || 29.146 | 29,198 , 29,151 29.142 
il 100 62 .204 .202 | .196 || 24.188 | 29.100 | 29,003 29,097 
I2 100 74 -167 | .190 | .155 || 28.941 | 28.965 | 29.002 28.969 
13 89 5T -155 | .147 | .142 |} 28.968 | 28.963 | 28.993 28.975 
it 89 43 155 | .143 | .157 {| 29.003 | 28.925 | 28.895 28.941 
15 53 51 109 | .175 |} .138 || 28.803 | 28.795 | 28.980 28.859 
16 90 29 175 | .13) | .151 |} 28.988 | 29.055 | 29.115 29.053 
7 69 100 215 | .267 | .278 || 29.145 | 29.100 | 29,022 29.089 
1s 100 64 257 | .223 | .173 || 29.003 | 29.090 } 29.140 29,078 
19 §9 61 168 | .325 | .228 || 29.170 | 29.087 | 29,102 29,120 
pt) 63 26 i; 144 | .188 | .208 || 29.138 | 29.135 } 29.151 29,141 
21 §2 39 194 | .203 | .271]} 29.186 | 29.125 |] 29.164 29.159 
22 91 41 207 | .310 | .255 || 29.204 | 29.191 | 29,211 29.202 
3 92 34 .286 | .305 | .223 || 29,192 | 29.276 | 29.206 99,225 
ZA 56 36 .038 | .390 | .443 || 29,188 | 29.104 | 29,045 29.112 
95 83 71 497 | .53T | .543 || 28.970 | 28.832 | 28.755 28.852 
% 86 44 -oU8 | .325 | .282 || 28.905 | 28.982 | 29.005 28,964 
QT 73 56 282 | .312 | .236 || 28.968 | 28.955 | 29,050 28,991 
28 83 49 21} .255 | .282 || 29.126 | 29.053 | 29.085 29.071 
99 $4 38 41) .157 | .177 || 29.158 | 29.218 | 29.298 29,225 
30 63 65 144 | .338 | .207 ||} 29.427 | 29.363 | 29.326 29.372 
Se | ee a ers | en pees) fea ye ccetal Peeeerey pee Sey see eee 
Maan saccc. ceceee 86 53 188 207 204 ii oceeee | <=. 5 2 ee 29.064 
ee | ee — 
Zl 200 TY re ee deceaces cape eee atin 
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THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1881. 
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40|St. 30}Cu. | 20)Cir. St.!| & 3|/ =z }]12\|nw] 8 52 BP iosoes toecs Weoesee eee 
OD ss 10)Cu. 00}.22==2.- | Nw] 8inw| 12} w] 6 58 S34) o2 828 |e ee oe eee 
100/St. 100} Nim, 100} Nim. , wi] 2is wi 4 {nN E|] 6 50 40) 12 ney boas See ties Ses 
100) Nim, 20}Cir.Cu.| 00) ---. .--. E 8{in rE] 8 IN E| 8 53 QO sane 9a.M.} 1.10 |... 
10] Cir. 30jCir. St.| 90/Cir. St.|in E] 2]s E] 8 js E| 3 64 BE bees cecal (aasterd ecm 
10) Cir, 20) Cir. 00 Pain NE] 2] E Ass ences nO 64 C8 Wereeeoll sea) eae | See 
90|Cir. St.} 90]Cu. St.| 90)/Cir. St.J!....| O| £ 5 A eee Re 60 CE eseera| pene Sal cae 
10} Cir. 40; Cu. 0) eae ee | Ghia wels seca) (0 72 By eepes| (eeerers| teeeredl lear 
OO ese 20) Cir. OU VES cee ee aheae Onis) Witl2)|ese: 10 7 AAW <= oe sn cene tes ose amare 
10(St. 50;St. 100/Cu. Stjis w} 4/5 w] 8]-..--| 0 83 (| eee ees (eee (ee 
400/Cu. St.} 100) Nim. ‘100)Cu. St.j/s w} 8 js w| 8 (nN E| 6 76 49 || Showjer. 103) Pana 
70|Cu. St.) 10)St. O0}E=-se==- Ne} IZA ied) fiseze|| 10 74 Ap Wen eceaiieens sei ee oeee eee 
70|St. 100/Cu. St.| 00) -------- sw) 12|w] lis w} 8 65 Cy OlN aes! operat Saeed eisce 
80|Cir. St.| 100)Cu. St.| 100)Cu. St.lis w) 6 js w] 12 |Nw) 6 G4 PAA SE a nes a Sh fe 
80| Cir. 85|Cu. St.| O0]--------}|--_- Ouew: 16 122-2), 6 57 Slt | ee aeee een es |fenweee tee 
00} 223322 80/Cu. Sé.} 00) ---.----||---. 0{s w| 6 |s8 w{ 12 63 By Paes epee femeeerl eee 
2 SERRIRO RET aR Fas ec | Foe a Sn 9 | D ( “1s | 5x 
AS TE s.cene- 58) -.------ CE | bee eee ecto leeeed eed Meee weesee | wnenee| [ene cee | eennne] eres | one 
2 er ee pia Pe Are es 
49 


lor) 
2 
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ae cee 
a ean SATURATION, 

5 

a s 

a4 Bs S| Sie falas 
pe en Se ae ee lh eri 
eee koh eee ll ene || Sen 
a | 43| 65] 57] 56%] o2| 44] 987|| .202 | 372 
2 | 45] 60} 47 | 50%! 92] 41] 62/|| 275 | .229 
3 | 40} 64} 48| 50%'| 65 | 43| 56 || .160 | .257 
4 | 41] 66] so] sex] o5 | 47] 58); .168 | .270 
5 | 49} so} 55] 54x/] 71 | 76] 87! .247 | .280 
6 | 52} 73} 60} 61%) 86{| 43| 71]| 234 | .345 
z | eo} 7} 651 673|| | 54} 100|| 396 | .o14 
s | er| se{ 72] 73%|| 80] 42] 58|| 501 | .460 
9 | zo} wi 64} 7oxz!| 70} 65 | 100|| 516 | .601 
10 | 6] 7 70} 69x/| 94] 72] 951) 583 | .581 
nu | 0} ss} 76] 7zexl| 95] oc] 73 622 | .718 
wz | 72| | 73] ze%/| 90 | 64°} 67|| .706 | .775 
13 | 60] 79] 60| 63%] s2|  47| 74 || 426 | .465 
u | 62| 68] 62] 6s || ss| 100] 94]| .491 | .635 
3 | 57| 55] 541 55xl| 75 |: 68] 987 || .350 | .362 
16 | 52] 71] 60] 61 || 100) 66] 55 || .388| .503 
{| 52] 66} 52} sex|| 66| 32] 66]| 257 | .229 
1 | 52{ 67} 54] 57%/| 73 | 50] 80]} 282 | .333 
2 | sof wo] 56} sex} 10! 53] 94]! 61 | .385 
2 | 53| 72} 60} 61%] 100| 50) 71|| .403 | .390 
o1 | 52} | 62| e3%|| e6| 46] 61]! 334 | 442 
22 | 55] 73{ 62] 63%|| 93| 50} 72/| 404 | 409 
023 | co} sil e7| 9%} 88| 55 | 74|| 456 | .585 
o | 62] 83| 66} 70%] 83] 46] 95/|| 460] .447 
2 | e4| sz} 69| 73x|| 78| 31] 90/| 465 | .393 
26 | es] ss| o9| 73x%i| s9| 34] 751] 529 | .4s0 
o | 65} s9{ 70| 74%/| 84] 35| 989/| 516 | .477 
os | 67] 86| e6{ 73 || 84] 45! sal 556] .556 
29 | w| s9| 73| 773] 75) 35 | 76|| 550 | .477 
30 | 69 | 95 | 63| 72%| 90] 54] 100/| .635 | .650 
31 | 60} 81| 62] 67%/| 100! 63} 94)| 518 | .663 

ee S| Be a name ee | RF 

Menin| eee dl eo lees ese.24| 83] 52] 79 || 422 | .466 
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| 
PRESSURE OF VAPOR 


257 
+335 
420 


340 


520 


536 


29.351 
29.311 
29,285 
29,265 
29.015 


BAROMETER, 
Repvucep To Freezina Port. 


29.378 
29.051 
29.118 
29.092 
28.974 
28.974 
28.972 
29,112 
29.157 
29,225 
28.782 
28,811 
29.063 
29,148 
29.110 
29.038 
29.028 
29.110 
29.205 
29.285 
29,322 
29.252 
29,214 
29.039 
28,929 


29.120 
29.363 
29.396 
29.299 
29.038 
29.105 
29.030 
28.977 
28.970 
29.017 
29: 102 
29.190 
29.115 
28.880 
28.923 
29,118 
29.158 
29,120 
29.020 
29.032 
29.148 
29.248 
29,328 
29,292 
29,255 
29,238 
29,047 
28.914 
28.887 


29,084 
29,008 
28,990 
28.987 
29,106 
29.165 
29,208 
28,891 
28,842 
29,085 
29,153 
29,123 
29.051 
29,035 
29,153 
29,239 
29,324 
29,392 
29,273 
29,243 
99.117 
28,953 
28,902 
28,945 
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630 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


Ni ¢ a wit 
ad THERMOMETER, RELATIVE HumipitTy> 


In OPEN AIR, 


Day or MonrTas. 


Daily Mean. 


ee ee es eee 


Means cadexcl\beaooonipoenca= 


Average ...---...-- ae eswsw 


on Per Cent OF 
SATURATION, 


| | 
|PRESSURE OF VAPOR 


BAROMETER, 


Repucep TO FrReeztNG Pornt. 


IN INcugs, 
rt ah dh ty 
< ¥ Ay < 
~ a lor] ~ 
449 | .436 | .443 || 28.962 
.334 | .503 | .896 || 28,935 
6376 | .896 | .363 || 28,745 
.282 | .363 | .312 || 29.053 
.422 | .429 | .862 || 28.903 
-202 | .451 | .378 || 29.098 
403 | .439 | .452 || 28,888 
449 | .491 | .452 |} 28.903 
.362 | .443 | .257 || 29.085 
.311 | .898 | .449 || 29,239 
.420 | ,409 | .425 || 29.206 
549 | .706 | .733 |} 29.105 
.599 | .610 | .489 |} 28.920 
529 | .452 | .420 || 28.992 
473 | .510 | .617 || 29.931 
487 | .604 | .703 || 29,204 
626 | .474 | .3886 || 28,907 
478 | 545 | .604 || 28.995 
.542 | .690 | .591 || 28.957 
491 | .482 | .325 || 28.927 
.309 | .330 | .362 || 29.085 
.334 | .800 | .380 || 29.092 
.335 | 827 | ,349 || 29.172 
.308 | .390 | .429 || 29,262 
449 | .411 | 1342 |) 29,195 
491 | .559 | .536 |} 29,181 
576 | .641 | .745 || 28,821 
.783.| .762 | .827 |} 28,S32 
.706 | .596 | .476 || 28.935 
518 | .482 | .465 || 29.057 
452 | .437 | 476 
~ nb sees, 
Ai2 


28.937 
28,832 
28,848 
29.032 
28 910 
29.045 
28, 895 
28,900 
29,100 


29.193 © 


29,135 
29.067 
28.892 
29.044 
29,248 
29.034 
28.947 
28.944 
28,950 
28,972 
29.093 
29.060 
29.206 
29,214 
29,098 
29.148 
28.815 
28,799 
28.909 
29.077 


9P. M. 


28.962 
23.760 
28,950 
28.990 
28.968 
29,068 
28,933 
28,948 
29,171 
29.176 
29.095 
29.020 
28.932 
20,143 
29.260 
28,877 
29.007 
28.852 
28.915 
29.020 
29.073 
29,072 


, 29,226 


29.166 
29,118 
29.058 
28.837 
23.832 
23,964 
29.117 


Mean. 


28,954 
28,842 
28,848 
29,025 
28.927 
29.070 
28.905 
28.917 
29.102 
29.203 
29.145 
29,064 
28.915 
29.060 
29.246 
29,033 
28,954 
28.930 
28.941 
28,973 
29,085 
29.073 
29,201 
29,214 
29.114 
29,123 
23,824 
28,821 
28.936" 
29.084 


THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1881. 


7AM. 


Per Cent of 
Cloud. 


100;/Cu. St. 
100/Cu. St. 
100} Nim, 


30/Cir. St. 
100/ Nim. 
10}St. 


100/Cu. St. 
100/Cu. St. 


100/Cu. St. 
100/Cu. St. 


60/Cu. St. 
100|Cu, St. 
10}St. 

100} Nim, 
100}Cu. St. 
100} Nim, 
100} Nim, 


100|Cu, St. 


30|St. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Kind. 


70;Ou. 
90}Cu. St. 
80/Cn. St, 
30} Cir, 


100/Cu. St. 


90}Cu. St. 


100/Cu. St. 
100} Nim. 


60} Cir.Cu. 
40| Cir, St. 
20] Cir, 


100) Nim, 


60/Cu. 

30|Cu. 

50) Cir. St. 
$0}Cu. St. 
20} Cir, St. 
30|Cir. St. 
60|Cir. St. 


100/Cu. St. 
100}/Cu. St. 


s0}/Cu. 

9)Cu. St. 
80|Cu. St. 
30;Cu. St. 
80};Cu. St. 
80)Cn. 

$0}Cu. St. 
20}Cir. St. 
70;Cu. St, 


Per Cent of 


9P.M 

z 

S| 

So} s# 
= 

bi ves te 


20 | Cir. St. 


20) Cir. 


100;Cu. St. 
80/Cir. St. 


100;Cu. St. 
1 

C1) ee 
20) Cir. 


50| Cir. St.| 


100/Cu. St.! 
30/Cu. St. 


20/St. 


100|Cu. St.iz 


i) 
ia] 
5 
-) 
< 
& 


Direction, 
Force, 
Direction. 
Force, 
Direction. 
Force, 


00;Cu. St, 
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632 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


THERMOMETER, Betave atthe ae PRESSURE oF VAPOR BAROMETER, 

IN OPEN AIR, ini non IN INCHES, REDUCED TO FREEZING Pornt. 
E--| —| | —_____—_ —$$_$__—_____ 
is] 
a 
So 
a S 
2 5 po iy Hl gs : : ' ; 
S Hes (lost me Ss eae |) ee le vi 3 j 
< < a rv = < rv a < Wy A < e roy 3 
R ~ a o A XK a o é~ a o ~ a o a 


em ff a | | ff | | | | | | 


1 

2 59 83 70» 7024|| 100 60 70 || .500 | .677 | .516 || 29.351 | 29.310 | 29.273 | 29.311 
3 67 80 %2 73 | 79 66 T1 || .522 | .677 | .559 || 29,281 | 29,250.) 29.185 29,239 
A 66 ST 73 | 7534|| 95 49 81 || .604 | .623 | .655 || 29.185 | 29.107 | 29,092 29,128 
5 73 91 81} 81%!} 90 47 70 || .731 | .694 | .745 || 29.077 | 29.036 , 29.052 | 29.055 
61 

7 

8 

9 


73 89 79 | SO})} 85 63 78 || 693 | .855 | .772 || 29.144 | 29,121 | 29.099 | 29,121 
65 80 75 | 73}4)| 100 78 95 || 617 | .800 | .745 || 29.114 | 29.047 | 29.037 29.066 


29.077 | 29.021 | 29.072 | 29.057 
29,104 | 29,105 | 29,131 | 29,113 
29,170 | 29.144 | 29.175 | 99,163 
29,231 | 29,170 | 29,112 | 29.171 
29.057 | 28.972 | 28,992 | 29,007 
29,070 | 29.086 | 29,124 | 29,093 
29.192 | 29.194 | 29.215 | 29.200 
29,243 | 29.143 | 29.114 | 29.167 
99,087 | 29.032 | 29.057 | 29.059 
29.097 | 29.074 | 29.050 | 99.074 
29.052 | 28,989 | 28.972 | 29,004 
28,968 } 28.937 | 28,920] 28,942 
28.905 | 28.879 | 28,910 | 28,898 
28,920 | 28.917 | 28.947 | 28,928 
28,907 | 28.937 | 28.985 | 28,943 
29.027 | 29,022 | 29.012 | 29,020 
29,012 | 28,952 | 28.950 | 28,971 
28.940 | 98.922 | 98,950 | 28,937 
29.028 | 29,032 | 29,072 | 29,043 
29,075 | 29.042 | 29,070 | 29.082 
29.140 | 29.092 | 29,129 | 99.120 
29,198 | 29,180 | 29,208 | 29.195 


$1 66 82 65 71 89 52 100 569 | .572 617 || 29.271 | 29.244 | 29,225 29,247 
Bumse -sc2=2| ecsccs| 2s | eecced| Pecccce] cece ees eee | cco ieesod eee ee | 
Mean oo op tee cae S178. CIA STs 54, TOA Wit! GTB}, SSG |e eee cena eee 29.093 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THE MONTH OF JULY, 1881. 
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634 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


THERMOMETER, _ ||PELATIVE HUMIDITY, Dercsune oF VAPOR,| BAROMETER, 
+ IN OPEN AIR, Si MURATION? In INCHES, Repucep 10 FReEezina Pornv. 
% 
° 
= d 
: E 
Sf Shae PS | eae ye | ela le 4 A 3 
APS SH Sea IR fe RIS [Bec 20 ies ea: eT 
1 6} 83 72 | 7324!| 100 63 85 || .617 | .636 | .658 || 29.993 | 29.184 | 29.152 | 29.190 
2 66 91 75 TI} 95 39 68 || .604 569 91 29,189 | 29.159 | 29,129 29,156 
3 70 91 75 71825 90 39 72 658 | .542 | .623 || 29.195 | 29.131 | 29,127 29,151 
4 76 96 81 8434 73 48 83 || .652 | .596 | .873 || 29.160 | 29.093 | 29.111 29.121 
5 73 100 79 84 85 30 70 || .693 572 | .690 || 29.150 | 29,087 | 29.057 29.096 
6 70 78 66 | 7134/| 100 73 100 }| .733 | .704 | .639 || 29,087 | 29.057 | 29.084 29.076 
7 63 75 63 | 67 89 99 83 || .510 | .784 | .478 || 29.168 | 29.148 | 29.173 29.163 
8 56 77 63 | 67 o4 49 65 || .420 | .457 | .503 || 29.196 | 29.107 | 29.012 29,105 
9 63 88 76 | 7524 89 56 73 || .510 | .735 | .652 || 28.905 | 28.876 | 28.912 28,898 
10 67 81 63 | 70% 84 52 89 || .556 | .534 | .510 || 29,010 | 29.029 | 29,057 29.032 
11 60 74 72°) 6835 94 68 76 |, .487 | .568 | .595 || 29.082 | 29.060 | 28.960 29.034 
12 75 95 vt) $124 60 36 52 || .519 | .597 | .449 || 28.880 | 28.841 | 28.874 28.865 
13 67 15 62 68 74 56 72 || .489 483 | .899 || 28.940 | 28.954 | 29,062 28.985 
14 60 74 59 64%, V7 47 76 || .396 | .396 | .330 || 29.132 | 29.163 | 29.048 29,181 
15 54 77 59 6325 87 46 70 || .862 | .422 | .351 || 29.304 | 29.253 | 29,046 29,268 
16 54 84 71 6925 87 37 58 || .362 434 | .436 || 29,252 | 29.122 | 29,110 29, 162 
17 67 78 71 | 7% 74 50 58 |} .489 | .478 | .436 || 29.107 | 29.067 | 28.990 29.055 
18 64 6S 65 6534 89 79 89 |} .529 | .543 | .549 || 28.995 | 28.922 | 28,955 28,957 
19 64 70 69 6735 94 80 89 || .562 | .586 | .591 || 29.017 | 29.005 | 29.005 29,009 
20 66 70 68 €3 95 85 84 |} .604 | .622 | .577 || 28.997 | 25.947 | 23.942 28.962 
21 62 77 65 68 89 46 63 || .491 | .422 | .389 || 28.987 | 28.989 | 29.032 29.003 
22 58 80 66 | 6S 70 37 74 |} .8386 | .882 | .470 || 29.148 | 29.160 | 29,191 29,166 
23 56 78 65 6634 yd 50 73 || .420 | .478 | .451 29,246 | 29.240 | 29.935 29,240 
24 60 81 67 | 710%s 8S 44 69 || .456 | .534 | .457 |; 29.356 | 29.335 | 29.305 29,332 
25 58 80 66 68 88 41 79 || .422 | .417 | .502 || 29.346 | 29.312 | 29.275 29.311 
26 57 $8 76 73% $7 31 56 || .407 | .416 | .505 || 29.241 | 29.179 | 29,145 29.188 
27 73 86 72 77 35 48 85 || .693 | .596 668 || 29.175 | 29.174 | 29.144 29,164 
28 70 94 72 7835 90 31 SO |} .653 | .488 |} .631 }| 29.218 | 29.153 | 29,181 29,184 
29 6% 94 79 80 &9 33 €2 || 591 | .611 | .612 || 29.235 | 29.208 | 29,191 29.211 
30 73 96 83 $424 77 34 56 || .666 | .584 | .409 || 29.255 | 29.188 | 29.169 29,204 
31 79 87 76 8024 66 52 82 |} .651 | .664 | .731 || 29.167 | 29.166 |} 29,114 29.140 
SLs Aen eel mee) eee | Pees) Pees en Ae | pn | Pr Coes a ss |tosseces eteoccas ns 
Means} ---.-- ee bee 72° 69 86 51 | 74.1) 633: }, 644.) 1542 ||.--5. 22.) ---- 2.) ceeeeee 29,107 
ear |S eee ee, 
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THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1881. 
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Per Cent of 
Cloud, 


30)St. 


300|Cu. St. 
100| Nim. 
100, St. 


Sm jokey. 


CLOUDS. 


90/Cu. St. 
50/Cu. 
30/Cir.Cu. 
10)Cu. 
10;Cu. 
W0/Cu. St. 
30/Cir.Cu. 
90) Cir.Cu. 
30/Cu. 
10/Cu. 
90/Cu. St. 
100;Cu. St. 
100)Cu. St. 
100|Cu. St, 
15|Cu. 
40)Cu. 
40/Cu, 
20/Cu. 

10| Cir, 
90|St. 
90|/Cu.St. 
Sm|okey. 


Sm! okey. 
30/Cu. St. 
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O0|- oo. 224 NE| 3 |N 6{NE| 7 
60;Cu, St. ||IN E] 4 |N E] 1 {-.--] 0 
OO) eos cca taee Om SNV eda tess itesnO 
(0 eer Nw] 11S ye eee He) 
00 eneeens eae O|NE] 3 |].=--| 0 
CN Seseece E 1|s | 418 1 
0/0) | eee Ul OF Say leo llisee= ano 
OO lEs= > aes Sw] 1({5 BU Nee 0 
(0) soos sec Bae 0 (5 EB] 8 |----| 0 
OOjecceeeesiSE | Sifsco-| O18 4 
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REGISTERING 
THERMOM’R, 


| Maximum, 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Minimum, 


Beginning, Rain 
or Snow, 


Ending, Rain or 
Snow, 


| Depth of Snow, 


635 


RAIN AND SNOW. 


Inches of Rain 
or Melted Snow. 


636 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


. THERMOMETER, __ |/REDAtIVE Huntpty,)/ppessure oF VAPOR, 
3 IN OPEN AIR. Rati naeeOR in INCHES. 

2 a Ey | hes 

°o 
4 . 

Fe & 

° F ‘ = 2 i 
ORG aPC ewe me Pale ||) ie ie 
< < a Ay 3 < Ay 3 < Ay Ay 
a é a ro) = ~ a o>) ~ an o 
1 74} 80] 68] 74 76| 62] 69|| 641} .637 | .476 
2 69} 79} 69 | 724/] 90] 62] 90]] .635 | .612 | .635 
3 62] 80] 66] 69%/| 94] 55 | 89/| 523 | .661 | .569 
4 7 | & | 73 76 85 | 44] 76/| 622 | .531 | .618 
5 W7| 96] 82] 85 77| 32] 56] 718 | .542 | .610 
6 77 | 97) 84] 86 65] 33] 47|| 601] .570 | .545 
7 73| s6| 65| 76%|| 65] 58| 68|| 625] .719 | .420 
8 62} so} 73] 743%|| 77] 53} 81]|| .429 | .721 | .655 
9 G77 |" (6h) Gi, 83} 46] 82]|| 478 | .422 | .443 
10 2. 82 | 168.1 ee 9£, 52] 941] 469] 572, .452 
11 55| 70] 53] 59%|] 81} 40} 611] .849 | .293 | .o44 


GL | 67 80 33 89 || .335 | .376 | .529 
20 60 79 57 | 65% 82 58 94 |) .426 | .574 | .436 


28 60 68 


ee ee ee 


SSUES | Vee Fs eS i eee Lee ee Ieee ell Keicererc sees 
Means) <nus20|| cacees | eeaees 69.69 85 56 79 || .506 | .525 | .518 
es aaa a ae a ae —— ——- 5-- — -  -- SY 

AV OYASC pop ceoueneece een 73 515 


BAROMETER, 
REDUCED TO FREEZING POINT. 


TA, M. 


29,109 | 29,097 | 29.081 29,096 
29.120 | 29,072 | 29.067 29,086 
29,067 | 29,042 | 29.057 29.055 
28,982 | 28.922 | 28.885 28.930 
29.004 | 29.021 | 29.066 29,030 
29.152 | 29.095 | 29.089 29.117 
29,180 | 29,149 | 29.213 29.164 
29.225 | 29.091 | 29.144 29.153 
29.203 | 29.142 | 29,135 29.160 
29.062 | 28,812 , 28.897 28.924 
29.179 | 29.176 | 29.181 29.179 
29.172 | 29.077 | 29.158 29.136 
29,274 | 29.235 | 29.236 29,248 
29,222 | 29.125 | 29.052 29.133 
28.998 | 28.798 | 28.685 28,827 
28.815 | 29.013 | 29.075 28.968 
29.234 | 29.251 | 29.254 29,256 
29.326 | 29.278 | 29.216 29,273 
29.18] | 29.110 | 29.125 29,139 
29.125 | 29.082 | 29.095 29.101 
29.145 | 29.077 | 29.015 29,079 
29,087 | 29.042 | 28.987 

29,020 } 29,017 | 29.057 

28.947 | 28.869 | 28.869 

28,985 | 28.972 | 29.015 

29.065 | 29.047 | 28.950 

28.927 | 28.947 | 29.020 

29.148 | 29.181 | 29,206 

29,154 | 29.080 | 28.987 

28.975 | 29.082 | 29.133 


ee 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


CLOUDS. WINDS. eee RAIN AND SNOW. 

7 A.M. 2P. M. 9P. M. 7A.M. 2PM. oP. M. & 8 ae . 
3 : z 18. oe tea ke 
Ay s uy s v i ASB IAl& ]Als& A = FQ A = a 

70/St 70\Cu.st.| souls. ll wy 8 few) Bl cec| ofl) 81 |! 67 Ne_.-cfe-.sche ee 
100| Fog, 60/Cu.St: | 90/Cu. Sti-2- 1) 0 (8s wi 1 I----|) 0 80 iS) omnes eee (ee | os 

Dole #55" 100/Cu. St. | 00]........ Pe rOcieew | 3 PS) Op. ar [en fee 
100]/Cu. St.| 30/Cu.St. | 00]_....--- s| 4/sw]16|/sw] 8|| 87] 69][5p.m./6r.m] 04 |__._ 

20/ Cir, $0/Ou: St. | OO}... 2.2. Pi ey Fu a i fe |W | mR | 

30/Cu. St. 20/Cu. OO |eaer sw] 4{|8 wil 12/s wi 5 97 (Oui eceson |S. ces Wea ee ee 

OU t Le 70;Cu, Sm|oke sw] 6|N]| 41n B| 1 90 E33 esse gl eee cal Ce Mra ee 
Smoke 70/Cu. 30/Cir. St] z | 1/S wi] S{_..| Oj! 89] 60 In|Night.| 01 | -__- 

100|St. 40/Cir. St.| 00] -_..... ag ae PL yee SR ORT 9a |e Gag eee 
100) St 100;/Cu. St.} 100/Cu. St.!! z 4/8 WwW] 12 /s w] 8 82 49 ||4p.m./Sp. or} .27 | 

1) ee Bea 5/Cu. OO oz. ers Wha tow ae Ee A) OY 7a) Sage eee ee ae 

60!Cu. St.} 50/Cir. 1 ae a wi: 8 [Sew te tf OR se |! Phaedra Se eas 
----|Fog. Toy ea OO eee ss wet PSE WE ef) ORL Fae egal fo ee 

1) ee ee GO| nen 100/St Bef STS SE OF: Te" .poviih. 2 i 

100) Nim. 100} Nim, 100| Nim, E 1)8 E] 3is zg] 3 68 GY) Gra are 22522 fe ee eee 
100;/Cu. St.} 100/Cu. St.} 70/Cu. StJis mn] 2/8 W] 6 ]__-| 0 63 ph eae CSF Wa. ey gl al |e 
50/Cu. 70/Cir. St.} 50/St. , el SS ae Ont Ts Soy ice a2 Se ee 

(1) a ae 30| Cir. 1) ee ea | aed ed ee ee ee 

(11) [eae (0) [eon Bee G0) oer oe PPS Gas Wed ash 2 VOL: Bey AON ha Eee Bie a a 

90/Cu. St.; 20/Cu. 10/St. | |S O) EN ljisw| 1 s0 E08 || eee (rere fee Ze ek 
aeee | Oo: 30] Cir. 10) iar ||| eee On| Sate | Swale 86 58 | aecee ake eee | ee 

40|Cu. St.} 30/Cir. St.| 00]........ ze | 4/8 | 2Inwi 6/| 86] 62 In]night.| .51 |... 
90/Cu. St.} 100/Cu. St.| 100/Cu.St.|]/....| 0 }8 W] 4 |. Oe si hs 6a He elle Saale lee 
50/Cir,Cu.| 10/Cu. 100|Nim. |'s w] 16 |S W| 24 /s w] 3j| S4|] 64|/9P.a.]10P.m.} 115 | ---. 
80/Cu. St.} 5/Cu. BOiSt. lie wih BTS Wy de Pecan OatP) SI eG Rk Aes Soil a: meee 
100/Nim. | 100/Cu. St.} 00}..-.-.-. s | 6{S Wi 1] 8s] 5 1 82 | 66 )|/74,m./10A,m.} .23 |... 
fool uk Seno: © Wernnlicinee Ulaokh alae ths | el ‘aelle cael entities etiam te, camel 
50/Cu. St.} 10/Cu. 100'St. al aN te | es es ON 0 ie ts | SS cae ee) 
100/St. 80/Cu. OU ence sz] 5] 8 | IZ] s | az]) 78] 62]) | nef nen] one 
60/Cir. St.| 100/Nim. | 100/Nim. || s | 16 |s w| 8|s w] 8|| 73] 96] 2 |i2Mm.| 46 |... 
2 eee a a eat | ON PR TS PR Re | 
fi) (ae Gio seeee gins 2. ||----l-++-[----}----] +--+ ices [ene en | Reeere el eee aaa ao 
a 
50 
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638 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


. THERMOMETER, 
a In OPEN AIR. 
% 
° 
a 4 
=| 
fs S 
° : : = 
4 < Ay AY ‘S 
AR ~ o o A 
1 57 63 56 582g 
2 62] 67] 65] 64%) 
3 65 69 65 6614 
4 51 49 44 48 
5 34 56 34 4144 
6 37 52 47 4514 
7 51 71 66 | 622 
8 635 72 56 6444 
9 46 67 54 5525 
10 37 53 38 4224 
1l 41 63 53} 54 
12 64 74 63 67 
13 55 59 43 5215 


to 
— 
co 
tv 
oO 
a 
or 
os 
rs 
xy 
BS 


ee ee ee es 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


Retative Humipiry, 


og Per Cent oF 


SATURATION, 


d|als 
bee) Bu ov 
Woe ait 
100 78 ; 100 
109 100 100 
94 85 94 
&6 93 68 
79 87 100 
100 60 100 
86 71 84 
100 80 87 
100 50 55 
100 61 91 
82 42 53 
100 76} 100 
93 48 75 
75 8d 100 
95 76 73 
160 | 100] 100 
100 93 100 
100 84 100 
79 51 7 
91 76 160 
100 53 73 
85 47 93 
100 82 100 
100 100 100 
92 50 85 
90 73 90 
89 44 93 
93 83 100 
94 39 rvs 
73 74 to 
92 79 65 
93 (Pe 83 
ithe Miele 
Sk 


PRESSURE OF Varon| 


BAROMETER, 
Repvucep to Freezina Port, 


A 
2PM: 
Mean, 


29.314 | 29.398 | 29.409 | 29,374 
29,344 | 29.298 | 29.016 | 29.986 
29.273 | 29.956 | 29,203 | 29,246 
29,246 | 29.254 | 29.378 | 29,993 
29.557 | 29,522 | 29.507 | 29.529 
29,467 | 29.377 | 29.332 | 29,392 
29.252 | 29,125 | 99.141 | 29.173 
29,098 | 29.112 | 29.218 | 29,143 
29,252 | 29.243 | 29.309 | 29,970 
29.477 | 29.517 | 29.524 | 29,506 
29,430 | 29,397 | 29.051 1 29,293 
28.965 | 29.017 | 29.112 | 29.031 
29.296 | 29.437 | 29.465 | 29,399 
29.424 | 29.243 | 29.083 | 29.250 
28.852 | 22.887 | 29.193 | 23.977 
29.402 | 29.406 | 29,367 | 29,392 
29,126 | 28.995 | 98,993 | 29.038 
29.151 | 29.044 | 29.322 | 29.939 
29,357 | 29,244 | 99.186 | 29,262 
29,220 | 29.982 | 29.291 | 29,264 
29.322 | 29.282 | 29.214 | 29.983 
29.257 | 29,924 | 29.204 | 29,928 
29.162 | 29.105 | 29.023 | 29,097 
28,883 | 28.795 | 98.813 | 23.830 
28,803 | 23.863 | 28.973 | 23.831 
29,108 | 29,111 | 29.108 | 29,109 
29.131 | 29.103 | 29.098 | 29,111 
29.073 | 28,988 | 28.803 | 28,956 


IN INCHES. 
< Ay Ay 
~ a ao 
466 | .447 | .449 
558 622 | .617 
533 599 583 
-821 | .322 | .195 
-155 | .391 | .196 
-220 | .232 | .323 
+321 | .537 | .536 
617 | .631 } .391 
-J11 | ,3833 | .231 
220 | .244 | .207 | 
| -212 | .243 | .255 
596 | .641 | .576 
404 | .242 | .208 
208 | .284 |} .361 
671 | .641 | .295 
+288 | .374 | .361 
-403 | .404 | .449 
-278 | .262 | .243 
-155 | .230 | .238 
-235 | .2i8 | .204 
181 | .263 | .295 
-297 | .319 | ,389 
374 | .393 | .348 
-299 | .348 299 
275 | .269 | .273 
175 | .282 | .191 
168 | .272 | 375 
375 | .422 | 449 
436 | .229 | .896 
295} .s21 | .297 
271 273 
.2oft | 339 
a 
346 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 639 


THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1881. 
| 


CLOUDS. WINDS. REGISTERING || RAIN AND SNOW. 

7A. M. 2P.M 9P. M 7A.M. | 2P.M. | 9P.M 5 ie et ee 
= atte lS eats 

r S ‘6 = = a g S 5 ae wy | a 
Ae =e es 8 8 § 2 | 5 |lea]e2| 2/3 
$s| zs |S3| ¢ (82) 2 |e Le(2le]slell a | € es|s7| gs ]¢ 
100/Cu. St.| 100;Cu. St.) 100/Cu. St,}}....} O }----] Oj7----] 0 635 $5) |}25522—))-28 2} coos 
100|Cu. St.} 100) Nim. 100; Nim. SEL eee ieee tece= ty O 68 62 |/9 a, a. | 10P.or 30) [=e 
100|Cu. St.| 90)Cu. St.) 90:Cu. St]... O js wy Lj----| 9 |) M4] 49)) ey 
100/Cu. St.| 90/Cu. St.} 20/St. NE] 4/N 6isw| 4 58 BZ) lo2228 3] oo eee oe ee 
(1 ees ee 70/Cu. St.| 30/Cir.Cu.|| n TA Wi|s Sule =te 0 56 by | ee ee ee ee 
80|Cir. Cu,} 100;)Cu. St.; 100'Nim, j|j----}| 0] s tee.) 6 52 37 ||3P.m.| 10pm.) 25 | ___. 
so|Cu. St.| 60|Cir. St.| 20/Cir.Cu|jse |} 4 js w] 12 js wi] 1 {2 BO: es see al Ese 
100| Nim. 100|/Cu, St.} 00)--..._.. Sil) Saluwalleese lessee 73 42 |i4a.m.|114.] 144 | _2 
00] es 40|Cu. 11) Eee | ees OL NeW Bieeee 8 71 Seite soak | ee eS 
OO 15/Cu. 40/Cu. Stj]---.| 0} w Plssshye 54 Bp: || Secrest 1 A eae 
70|St. se 100)Cu. St.J/se] 5 |s Ez] 12 ]se] 16 | 64 38' | NOpse | foes eres 
100) Nim. 100)/Cu. St.| 100/Cu. St.Jis w] 6 is w] 8 |s w] 1 75 ai | ee Sam.] .44 |... 
100| Nim. 20;Cu. St.) 20/St. n| 10] nj] 5] nN] 7 59] 36 |/Lacw.|9 am] .18 |... 
100/Cu. St.| 100) Nim. 100; Nim. Bier! £9. EUs 2 [Sei 69 | 1119 prota ets2e sles aeo eee 
so]Cu. St.] 100/Cu. St.j 10/St. sw] 1l2{wji¢|w] 4 75 7 Dl ae 5 A.M.| 136 | -... 
701St. 100; Nim. 100/Nim, |/..-.| 0] & ihe 1 53 | A? 19 x ae ic 2s ee 
100/Nim. 100, Nim. 100}Cu. Stj] B | 1} wy] Lf----; 0 |] '70 72 Wt Eee at heer Pees || Ss 
100) Nim. 80;Cu. St.]| 00) -....... nn] 3inw] 2].---| 0 50 S0:| pee 94a, 24S lee 
20/St. 20|St. OO Et-2es =| Eee On siete) |eees ee 57 By i (ees eee ed eae el | oa 
100/Cu. St.| 100)Cu. St.| 00)... __- Nil a SloNel pall |eaco .e 50 BM kc) eee erst | ee 
80|St. 70|Cu. St.| 20/St. Pee OU Ss 38is wi] 3 58 Sais seoeell ase ee ee 
50\Cir. St.| 30|/Cir.Cu.} 20!St. Wi eas stewie See a0 68 (al Fae aS ee aN fk oe 
100/St. 100/St. 100) Nim. ease POMS Q2\£ 1 58 AS NT Pim W: cee es le etene eee 
160} Nim, 100! Nim. 100/Cu. St/in E] Lin EB] 8] zB 3 48 AD) |e eke SPp.M eb te 
oo}. ae 30|Cir. St.| 00]... | scwel LGN y wale Siecle Gilly (Clin S2ite set et edema 
80|St. 00} -222-<.3 OO eee ee ee aliaaee OF eo |e Onleeen eC 53 32 : sosees | coseme| eae eee 
GD doses 20/Cu. St, | 100)St. Pest (Ont Berea 67 SO |e aaewe |lecnakell~aoeea| oem 
100] Nim. 100} Nim. 100) Nim. SE{ 3] 8 8j}szE]| 12 58 52 on Mn atincs | oo cepecteaes 
90/Cu. St.| 60)Cu. St.| 90/Cu. St.)| 8 6 |s w; 10 |s w] 8 64 ct ee oe OAM | soSfisee 
100/Cu. St.| £0j)Cu. St.{ 90/Cu. St.is w) 6] w] 6]s w} 1 55 43 Wo ceo )'enca-=loseewe pone 
100)Cu. St.| 100/Cu. St. | 100)/Cu. st Nw] lj w liw 2 49 mi | eed (eet (Oe ee ee 
pall PRU fa el ares eee (hes oohoiaheentceliataliecs efasulh. a |eaete aaa 
(C5 Paseo (ON eS 5 oe Giteenana | Cy NB Pare at oe ates) [Ss | aE Ba | I | ------]]------| ----=-] ------]--== 

a | 
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THERMOMETER, 
yg In OPEN AIR, 
B = 
5 
A : 
5 jets 
AG aid iol de ale pis 
<i 4 im Ay 3 
Q t a o i=) 
1 46 60 52 5225 
2 40 49 46 | 48 
3 39 37 34 | 36325 
4 29 39 31} 33 
5 33 39 39 3825 
6 38 58 46 | 4734 
7 48 51 52 | 5034 
8 54 59 47 | 5334 
9 38 47 38 | 41 
10 32 42 34 | 36 
ll 32 39 8S | 38635 
12 46 44 37 | 4234 
13 36 41 88 | 3334 
14 32 42 28 | 34 
15 26 40 85 | 3325 
16 35 51 46} 44 
17 52 53 57 | 54 
18 37 37 30 | 3424 
19 29 34 24] 29 
20 16 26 25) 2226 
21 29 35 32 | 32 
22 24 30 98 | 273% 
23 32 35 18 | 283 
24 16 21 20 | 19 
25 14 23 25 | 2035 
26 32 36 32 | 33% 
27 35 41 33 | 3634 
28 28 58 40 | 42 
29 48 56 49 | 51 
30 49 54 48 | 5035) 
3 | yl seed Bl bo cee Bet Ui aah al ene 
Rams eee cesses aaa el|isoe nae 
ON CaNS |e pee |icassen|seeees 38°.20) 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


RELATIVE Humrrry,| 


on Pes One oF (7 incuee ll | Repodmn 30 Sexe 

| Sale st] RE a <i | : 

4 oe alas ed |b de peel pee A; Py g 

~ a lor) tr a a ~ a oO a 
VW 60 73 || .288 | .810 | .282 |) 29,056 | 24,007 | 29,015 29.026 
85 78 100 || .297 | .271 |} .811 |} 28.988 | 28.751 } 28,685 28,791 
82 90 90 |} .194 | .199 | .175 || 28.798 | 28.805 | 28.808 28,804 
78 3S 89 124 | .090 | .155 || 28.816 | 28,885 | 28.903 28, 868 
91 91 91 ||} .207 | .216 | .216 || 28.660 | 28.788 | 29.078 28.842 
81 48 69 || .186 | 229 | .215 |} 29.214 | 29.188 } 29,192 29.198 
93 93 $6 310 | 848 | .334 || 29.185 | 29.056 | 29.011 29.067 
93 76 100 || .389 3380 | .823 || 28.986 | 29.013 | 29.103 29.034 
8] 41 63 |} .186 } .184 | .144}] 29.405 | 29.364 | 29.479 29,416 
79 50 79 || .144 | .184 | .155 || 29.627 | 29.644 | 29.634 29.635 
79 82 100 |} .144 | .194 | .229 || 29.575 | 29.417 | 29.041 29.344 
100 52 81 811 151 .178 || 28.640 | 28.557 | 28.736 28,644 
90 74 81 191 | .190 | .186 |} 28.856 } 28.888 | 28.973 28.906 
79 50 66 || .144 | .134 | .100 |} 29.141 | 29.125 | 29,332 29,199 
88 5b 70 || .123 | .139 | .142 || 29.585 | 29.576 | 29,596 29.586 
80 53 62 || ,162 | .196 | .202 || 29.510 | 29.397 |} 29.248 29,8585 
54 86 87 |} .207 | .348 | .3867 |} 29.026 | 28.956 28,846 28.943 
8] $l 100 |} .178 | .178 | .167 || 29.051 | 29,065 | 28.988 29.035 
100 79 87 || .160 «155 | 2112 || 29,041 29,041 29,350 29,144 
100 10) 87 || .090 | .106 | .117 || 29.530 | 29.448 | 29.370 29.449 
7S 70 100 jj .124 | .142 | .181 || 29.248 | 29.297 | 29.354 £9,300 
100 78 100 |] .129 | .180 | .153 || 29.482 | 29,412 | 29.197 29.364 
79 70 84 || .144 | .142 | .083 || 29,004 | 28,968 | 29.063 29,012 
83 85 100 || .074 069 | .108 || 29.051 | 29.105 | 29,206 29,121 
190 60 100 |} .082 | .074 | .185 || 29.187 | 29.167 | 29.029 29,128 
79 61 79 || ,144 | .129 | .144 |] 29.031 | 29.043 | 29.134 29.069 
100 74 79 || .204 | .190 | .151 || 28.989 | 29.102 | 29.333 29,141 
100 64 73 || .153 309 | .181 || 29.8380 | 29.205 | 29.093 29.209 
70 57 78 || .286 | .255 | .271 || 29.054 | 29.013 | 29.013 29.027 
71 74 100 |] .260 | .308 | .235 ||} 28.918 | 28.936 | 28.833 28,902 
85 68 86i| | 18Le) C195 0192)||eeeoe eee | 22) weasel Coe 29,120 

Liles wba | eed AC, ean 

79 Po) C20 a aaa a SE eee 


ee 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
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coups. | WINDS Prowem4! Rams AND SNOW. 
TAM, 2P.M. 9P.M 7A. M. | 2P,M. | 9P.M. 3 S eM : 
3 Serie! oi ea Le) ee:| a ge hae 
fz] = [St] = (22l = |elelzlelelel @ | 4 les t2*| 22 ]4 
zl 2 lett 2 ee] 2 TElEl2(2/2(21a [ale la [ete 
100|st. 10/st. 91 Cir-Stjis | @isw| 4isw| 2|| 4] 48 })-..-2 el [eee 
80/Cu, St.| 100]/Nim. | 100/Nim, [is | 6{s | 12 |...) 0|) so} s7j/.2 | 22 | .33 fo 
100}cu. st.| 100}Nim. | toojst, iw | 6jw | siw ] sii 43] 27]/ 22} | a0] 2 
100/St. 20/Cu. 50|St. WwW 8 |w 2\|w 2 43 1) | eee eee eel cece ye | 
100/Cu. St.| 100]/Nim. | woolst, ise] 4fw }aiw | 2t) 44] sa] 7 o 5. | 20]... 
10) St. (Oh (eee 10/St. s 12 |s 12 |sE] 8 61 1 | eee |eeepaes| eerteneet (Ge 
90|St. 100] Nim, 100|Nim. |'s 2isE|] S|SE] 8 54 7 | ees] eee | ene (Poe 
50/St. 100/Cu. St.| 100/Nim. |'s | 8|sw} 8|sw| 1]] 59) 38 ae Aho ae ye 
40/Cu. St.} 5/Cu. OO Ss ties Ww 8i[w | 20{/swi] 2 48 BF lees (ee Sy Lea |e 
30/St. 70] Cir, (U)| [eee Ww 1 |N Gijz=--1) 0 45 20] -25-4)| eos a eee eee 
100|st. 100/Nim. | 100/Nim, [ie | ajz | 2|e | 36)| 29] 92]/ 7) fww2}_f 
100/Cu. St.| 80/Cu. St.] 100]Nim. |hv | 16 {/sw] 10}w | 12|] 46] 34/{..... ae ee 
100/St. 100/Cu. st.} 20/st. Siwy [adore ely cee | CONN s aoe |) SAT See 8 ee 
20/St. 4olcir. | 100/Cu. St.|[sw] 6]sw] s|sw] #|/ 42] 25]/,3, 1,5, | .o4]--- 
100/St. 50|Cir.Cu.| 100/St. Nw| 8/sw| 1]----| 0 40 PASI eee (eee ee ree iS 
100/St. 30|Cir,Cu.| 100/Cu. St.|/s 8 |s 12 |s 8 52 BY || meee earned) eee |e 
100/Cu. St.} 100/Cu. St.| 100|Nim. |'s | 12{/s | 8 |sw | 7 (| 2 ld we 2) 
100/st. 100]Cu. st.| 100/Nim. [IN | 6 [NE] 6 [wu] 4), 37] 26|/ 40 |---| 
100}Nim. | 100/Cu. St.| 100|Nim. |INw] 2]w | 8 |w | CP aa og | eae oe aoa 
OO Ec es-2e 10|St. OO Les WwW 6/sw] 8 |sw] 6 32 16") 255-8] 22322 |E Seo eee 
100)St, 100|St. 100/Cu. St. |isw]| S|Sw] 8 |W 4 35 7-day | 5 
100/St. 90/St. 00S E 4|S E} 8|S E}] 8 35 -) | eG eee bee [ss 
100/Cu. St.} 40]}Cu. 100/St. Sw] 12 |w 8 |w | 12 36 a | el eee (eet 
10/Cu. 100/Cu. St.1 90/Cu. St.jJ|w | 12}w | 16 |w | 12 24 18 ||..-.--| ------]------]---- 
90/St, 100/Cu. St.| 100/Nim. ||sw] 20 |w | 24 |Nw] 12 30 DZ sens A ese ell oe fo eer 
100}Cu. St.] 100/Cu. St.] 90/Cu. St.JINW] 16 ]}w | 24 |Sw| 8 36 12) | sSsec8 fences [ince estes 
100/St. 100]St. 100/Cu. St.|is w}] 16,;w | 12 ;w. | 8 41 Pi eee ees eeeree| Ae - 
10|st. 10] Cir, 
80/Cir.Cu.} 100]/Cu. St. 
100/Cu. St.} 100/St. 
5 ae "Bho casbeoe 
am Alle tape Sagoo ead ge ae 
74 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


THERMOMETER, 


IN OPEN AIR, 


s ———s 
ae 
= 4 
sa S 
Slalala|s 
2B SS asa fp ae 
1 35 38 34 | 3535 
2 33 35 34, 3d 
3 31 36 34 | 3335 
4 32 38 33 | 3435 
5 33 33 33 | 33 
6 38 40 43 | 40% 
7 31 32 25 | 29% 
8 26 37 36 | 33 
9 26 32 22 | 26% 
10 14 31 26 | 2335 
ll 28 31 31 | 30 
12 35 43 42 | 40 
13 46 56 43 | 438} 
14 33 31] 25 | 29 
15 pS 30 26 | 2695 
16 32 43 37 | 37s 
7 35 48 42 |} 41% 
18 30 46 31 | 35% 
19 36 47 38 | 404 
20 39 45 40} 41% 
2: 36 39 40 | 38}5 
22 3T 39 36 | 37% 
23 30 33 26 | 2925 
24 pee 39 32 | 31% 
25 30 43 38 | 37 
26 39 42 30 | 3T 
27 31 39 37 | 35% 
28 40 46 42 | 4235 
29 35 41 30 | 3534 
30 22 23 24 | 23% 
31 20 23 21] 21% 
Se lee al beeen (ee 34.°31 
AVON 2 Ge oeeeraeeesneneee eae 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


Ip 
SLATIVE ILumtprry> = 
Revative HUMUDITY? | perscorn or VAPOR 


OR PER CENT OF 
7 N INCHES, 
SATURATION. IN INCHES 
2 5 : 
= a =) = a | 
< A ny < ry as 
~ a o ~ a fo) 


190 63 71 || .141 | .136 } .149 
100 59 100 || .141 | .108 | .118 
100 48 75 |} .082 | .083 | .106 


= ite 


- 
‘ 


29.063 
29,407 
29,337 
29.332 


29.317 
28.879 
28.818 
29.016 
29,149 
29,505 
29.368 
28.978 
28.785 
29.189 
29.507 
29.338 
29.218 
29.422 
29.362 
29,334 
29.307 
28.946 
29, 108 
29,345 
29,245 
29.098 
29.018 
28.786 


BAROMETER, 
Repucep To Freezina Port. 


2 P.M. 


29. 105 
29.354 
29.332 
29.299 
29.312 
28,756 
29.030 
28.885 
29,282 
29,452 
29,232 
28.976 
28.771 
29,224 
29,498 
29.217 
29,159 
29,425 
29,320 
29.369 
29. 166 
28.743 
29.189 
29,281 
29.169 
29,131 
28.925 
28.743 


28.737 
28.994 
28,948 
29,280 
29.488 
29,286 
29.001 
28.824 
29.266 
29.506 
29,267 
29,198 
29,428 
29.338 
29,367 
29.173 
28,846 
29,200 
29,297 
29, 187 
29,118 
28,929 
28.768 
28.779 
28.673 
28,811 


SSS SSS EE ee ree 


THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1881. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
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7 A.M. 


| Per Cent of 
Cloud, 
Kind, 


100/St. 
100'St. 
100/St. 
100}St. 
100/St, 
100|St. 
100}S¢é. 
95|St. 
20|St. 
10/St. 
100)S¢é. 
100| Nim. 
100| Nim. 
100/Cu. St. 


g0|Cir. St. 
70|Cir. St. 


100] St. 

100} S¢. 

100} Nim. 
50|Cu. St. 


20|St. 
100}Cu. St. 
10|St. 
100|S&. 
100)Cu. St. 


CLOUDS. 


Kind, 


30) Cir. St. 
100! St, 
10€|s¢, 
100) St, 
100) st. 


100/St. 
80) Cir. 
30 Cir. 
10} Cir. 

5] Cir. 
100) Nim. 
100) Nim. 
100/Cu. St. 
20/Cu. 

10} Cir, 

30} Cir. St. 
20/St. 

10) Cir, 
100) Cir. St. 
100/Cu. St. 
100) Nim. 
100/ Nim. 
30} Cir. St. 
80) Cir. St. 
100/St. 
100| St. 
100)Cu. St. 
301Cu. 


Cu. 


WINDS. 

9 P.M. | 7 A.M. 2P.M. | 9P. M. 
oi Wea Sia) 8 fol he be 
60!Cu. St.|| W | 21 |Nw] 17 [Nw] lt 
100/St. 8 6laxu] 3isze| 8 
100'St. Bal | 63 | xc S| ed 
10)Cu. NE] 2is wi 8 (8 wi 9 
100] St. 3 w| 11's wi 12] 8 | 15 
100) S¢. 8 w| 16 {js w| 12 |s w| 20 
60/Cir.Cu.|| W | 29 |N w] 20 |----| 0 
50;St. 8 | 12 1s w] 20 {s Ww] 16 
5/St. wl 2) wii wi] s 
Oo eee ee 8s wi] liIn~nwi] 8| WwW] 6 
100/ st, s 8isz s/s 6 
10/Cu. st.|| 8 | 12 |s wi 16 is WwW] 2 
100) Nim. 8 | 5 |s3 w| 16 |8 W} 12 
CO ass oS w 8inw] 12 |S w| 4 
00} a NwW| 7Iinw| 5 |INW] 9 
20/St. S W| 16 |s w] 24 |S W| 20 
20/St , w]| 16 [gs w/ 20 |S Ww} 12 
00|f222-) socal YY) Srl! Gi fleece |) (0 
90/Cir. St.J|S W] S|] wi] 8 }----| 0 
100/Cu. St.j|----] 9 jn ze] 4]N FE} 8 
1oo}Nim. ||N #}] 6| He |] S| EJ 1 
100|Nim. ||N | 4] E] 8 [NE] 24 
(0) eee See NE] 16} wn} 12} N] 1 
00 soto | cece ey ening) 
90|St. s |] 12/s wi] §] 5 | 10 
OOfesess ce. Sw| 6]w re) (eae er 
100| Nim, & El, oi Ul oell==-=40 0 
100/Cu. St.|/ 8 ' 12 |s wi] 20 j----{ 0 
30/Cir.Cu.|| Ww | 3} w | 16js wi] 1 
100/Cu. St. || w | 8/3 w}] 20] w | 12 
60/Cu. wil2}]w]il2|n] 8 
FC] | ae eee | eee || al al pS) (a ae 


REGISTERING|/ RAIN AND SNOW. 
= z Flas 
= = A i=} Bho; A 
38) 80h [eck ee 
B5)\|, SO: | S238 eee ee 
3B) (304) [cca sot] aed enone 
SB y,) /S0)|}.-2.5. |). | 
338 | Sneed nee ese. 
43 SAU) sine 2 Pere oN (meee | ie 
34 2 -n| | Be tel mee) [Pema i ae 
Ba NO Es em Ne es [2 oe le 
35 12] eee ere a | ee | 
35 16 3y | Pere eee fe ees [eee oe | ee 
35 P-Cfal ih PAs aa fee ied Reon St |e 
46 Oo || Gas Mal icc-2o-e 2 eee 
BO aes ey | (eae lipym.] 100 |... 
35 2) || Pee Sosa | oe 
88 PAV | Se Seen leaeiearme| pee ee | MTT <. 
43 + | [eee en De HE Ee 
48 y- Oy | eae (eee ieee 2 tt 2 
AG WR 2Ta || ea. 2 | ee es 
47 i | een eee (Pee ee 
45 BE Gas ie || 25-2 all soso eee 
40 Si | en eee (esse hoes 
im le | (et se llp.w,} 40 }---. 
ran Mie | PO A SB) obec irs 
40 PAN | (EE id ER |e 2 ol ike 
ASW SOOT oe ATS oe | career eee 
43 20i\||| 2 seek nae ee ee 
40 30 [14pm] 12m, } .80 fi. 
46 S21) Ue aS See = ee eee 
41 2A Ses 5 22k 5 || ceesee eee 
26 19 ||2p.u./7P.m.] 05} 1 
Ogcts ge 8 | ee 
ee Se | ee NG | 
Bes Ses reel csnecrel hemes 1.75 1 


ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL TABLES 


Barometer Mean Pressure of Rain | 
MONTHS Corrected for|Temperature} Relative Vapor in Perpentage and Melted Snow 
Temperature] in Open Humidity, Inches Cl din Snow in Inches, 
of 32° F. Air. of Mercury.} “-OU@eS3. | in Inches, 

JANUAR tesco cnca aaa 29.077 16°.98 81 -081 65 2.29 30, 40: 
WEVA Vescosesenane 29.152 21°.58 93 127 63 3.77 19.00 
MATCH eensetess=nan = 23.889 20°.28 86 145 67 2.66 17.00: 
PAT oee soos ene ese=s 29.064 45°.59 71 199 49 1,73 5,25. 
30 ee 29,166 65°.24 71 2446 37 Gs ae 
PUNE Hoe S525 seeps 29,018 64°.31 78 472 58 AST | saceeeeees 
Dl Yyccssncsecsesecas 29,093 73°.14 73 .090 38 W81) 2 eee 
AU PUBS cc alscas secs 29.107 72°.69 70 533 40 1.63. soc jeneoee 
September-..--....- 29.077 69°.69 73 513 50 2910) ee 
October-sseskss- = 29.181 52°.51 84 0345 67 R56" |] os enews 
INOVEMDCX-2..o 0-5-5 29,120 38°.20 79 191 74 4.09 5,00: 
IWeEcemperstscecs-- 29.164 34,°31 84 168 67 1.75 1.00: 
Mean for the year 29.086 47°.88 79 318 67 | 22-5 -3-nceee eee eee 
SEN ee accesses jose AO SOR RAO loacecn seats) feos Secoecenel | cee esonosens) |osee sa SSer6 34.66 77.65 


Thunder showers during the year, 22. 


REGISTER 


OF 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


FOR THE YHAR 1882, 


TAKEN AT THE 


State Agricultural College of Wichigan, 


Br Rk. C. KEDZIE, 


PROF. OF CHEMISTRY. 


LATITUDE 42° 43’ 56”; LONGITUDE 7° 23’ 59” WEST OF WASHINGTON. 
Height above the Sea, 834 feet. 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


| 
cf | Tndiar ae |) opeen coo enna One 
Zz | 
s 
fo $ 
ets feces eee ee ee ite 
aes ay an i fe Peele = ele 
1 15 18 9 14 100 84 i 29.061 | 29,192 
3 5 23 24 1734}; 100 73 O08 29.131 | 29,111 
3 23 24 12 1933)} 100 61 29.174 | 29.258 
4 3 20 13 12 100 85 29.623 | 29 584 
5 15 22 22 192g/| 109 86 5 29.498 | 29,442 
6 25 30 33 mae 100 100 29.009 | 28.943 
7 34 36 35 35 79 80 
8 47 44 36 4234"; 100 100 
9 27} 31} 29] 29 || 100} 79 ! 
10 28 35 30 31 100 70 
jl 30 35 32 8234|| 100 70 29.063 | 29.158 
12 14 31 28 2434|| 100 89 22 29.443 | 29.368 
13 32 36 34 34 100 90 : 28.844 | 28.728 
M4 1s} 20} 19] 19 || 100| 8% 28,964 | 29.026 
bb 32 38 35 35 89 45 jt: 28.884 | 28,957 
16 25 23 14 2024 87 73 29.011 | 29.100 
17 il 12 10 11 100 62 29.338 | 29.230 
18 9 ae 23 18 190 100 1! 29.091 | 29.096 
19 20 29 24 2434!) 100 89 29.089 | 29.196 
20 26 36 33 3124 88 61 29.142 | 29.028 
21 3t 36 33 3434}} 100 100 28.909 | 28,856 
22 13 16 10 13 100 83 29,365 | 29.416 
93 6 11 3 614)| 100 80 29.621 | 29.660 
24 -1 17 16 10%4|| 100 83 29.704 | 29,590 
25 26 35 38 33 100 100 29,134 | 28,958 
26 41 45 45 4324}! 100 92 28.853 | 28,604 
46 27 39 32 323 77 64 29,233 | 29.103 
28 33 35 19 29 89 so 28.834 | 28.921 
29 12 20 15 1524|| 100 70 29.468 | 29,448 
30 5 32 26 24%4)| 100 59 29,265 | 29.083 
31 22 35 31 2934)| 100 61 28.759 | 28.693 
Means |\2ien2-t cece] -aseus 24°.89,| 97 79 Mt O53 | iB Pe IE ee oe an 
a ee eee eee 
DAW CYAP C)etzc seeeowesaccene 89 SUE NEBR es sagiscecos 


RELATIVE Humiprry, |! 


29.143 | 29.103 28.963 29,070 
28.733 | 28.763 | 28.917 28.804 
29.109 | 29.236 | 29.348 29.231 
29.355 | 29,224 | 29.012 29,197 


BAROMETER, 
Repucep To Freezine Point. 


9 P.M. 


29.156 29.135 
29.138 29.127 
29,462 29.293 
29.542 29.583 
29.390 29.445 
29.058 29.003 


29,390 29,204 
29,231 29.347 
28,778 28.783 
28.950 28.980 
28,978 28.940 
29.196 29,102 
29.230 29,266 
29.131 29.106 
29,297 29,194 
29,042 29.071 
28.948 28,904 
29,517 29,433 
29.735 29.672 
29,360 29.551 
28.829 28,974 
28.522 28.660 
29.053 29,131 
29.143 28.966 
29.373 29,430 
28,998 29,115 
28.796 28.749 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
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THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1882. 


CLOUDS WINDS. PecisTERING |! RAIN AND SNOW. 

7A. M 2 P.M. 9PM. || 7A.M. | 2P.M. | 9PM a |S Teel; 
— — S.is f&a}o 

3 3, = eliial lal | |-¢ 88) Sep ane 
See tee oo. (2S) Se ll Sh ieee stall a | 8 Ve2| Sa, semmc 
& Mim ae i Ale |All Ala a A 1A a es 1A 
20/St. 30/Cu, 00}. so 2ee2 Nope Zee 3) |e. 1-0 22 | pee eee eel | — 
10;St. 90)Cir.Cu.} 100/Cu. St.}|/....| 0 |s w} 8 Is w| 12 25 4|| Flur/ry of|Snow {-___ 
100|St. 70/Cu. 80/Cu. We fee Seiay wi 12s ing x) 7 26 OO} Pecean | aecene|aoeeee eee 
70|St. 100)St. 100)St. NE] 1] E |] 12 (nN zg} 4 21 Cece ere a) |oeeicso| lane 
100|St. 100|St. 100|St. Wi || oe Ne Zope O 25 TD oocecull Soe sen neces eee 
100|St. 100| Nim, 100} Nim. se} 6 {s w| 20 |s w| 16 36 24 |/9 a.m. | 10P.u 10} x 
100}St. 100}Cu. St. | 100) Nim, soe) OOF SE | 8) is" x12 47 32) [jo Py Me leosot a leceane aon 
100; Nim. 100}Nim. 100/Cu. St./! s | 12 |s w, 20] w | 20 50 26 ||......|4 P.M pits | 
100/Cu. St.} 100/Cu. St.} 00}----.... Nf aye) 2B} eset) 1 33 pj | Seen a oe (aero jee 
100|St. 100}Cu. St,| 100) Nim. ee OL Siero Ts 3 35 27 |[3 P.m.|10P.m.} .30 4 
100/St. 100/Cu. St.} 10|Cir.St.J]) w; 8] w | 20]-...| 0 35 14) || 2 sdae eeceea oceans ee 
100|St. 100|St. 100)St. ewe On peccsie OF Sia 1 32 BO eee beers [ae 8 31 
100|Nim. 100) Nim. 100|St 8 | 31S wi] 12] w j 28 36 IVP ellen) (seen sta 
100| Nim. 50/Cu. 00) 22-2=-=3 w |} 20 js w] 16 |S wy 16 32 18) || eaaoee Sam] .18] 3 
100|St. 109}Cu. St.} 100)St sw] 12|sw] &| w 1 38 75 | eee (eee ee meer | 
100|St. 30/Cir. St.} 00) ------.- Nw] 12 |N w] 12 |Nw] 12 25 Ct eer ferred ieee Le 
$0/St. 50;Cu. St.} 100;St Sere) Oe Woe lel in eawvan ter) 13 | eee ees) Ieee jane 
100|St. 100|St. 100|St. w|16/sw|islsw| 6|| 2] 6 | J aes cet ee 
100|St. £0 Cus St.) OGhesees= se sE] 6] 8s DON 8 34 19 | eee (aera) | ee ee | eee 
70|Cir. st.} 100/St. 100/Cu. st|[s w]| 8 {s w|12]....] o|| 36] 26 lak hee ee 
100}Nim. | 100/Nim. | 100/St. swl| 6]/wi] 8{|w]20]| 36] 12|/5am/3n_.] .18 | 13 
g0;Cu. St.} 80/Cu. St.} 20/St. Ww] 20 | -w | 24 | -w {| 12 15 4 Pe epee (Arenas!) 
100/Cu. St.} 40)Cu. 20/St. anes O iN will a2 |) 4 12 dN eel eed eee) one. 
10|St. 70;Cir. St.| 20)Sé. | E 6 |sE} 12 {s 8] 12 26 EH | Paro | ee Srey (es | 
100/St J00| Nim. 100) Nim, | s|12] s |]12)\sw] 16 42 26: | Oates a5 Sao eee 
100| Fog 100| Nim. 100| Nim. as 0} s | 12 |s w] 28 39 26 Hewenne 10P.m. Ey (eee 
(1 aes 00}'==-2 22-5 10/St. Ww 8is BE] 4]s £] 8 39 PY eens eee ee SE (o 
100)St. 100)Cu. St.} 20/Cu , w) 8/] wi] 2t/] w | 20 35 EY ee eee (eee) |. a 
70|Cu, St.} 40)Cu. 00) Se-seee Nw| 16 | w } 20] w } 16 | 23 gh ee ee ee) ee 
O0l eos 5|Cu. 10|Cir, 3 w| 12 |s w] 20| 8s 6 35 | Bee fee) fees! | 
100)St. 30)Cir. St,} 100/St Bees a0) lsh Wil) wy 8 40 p73 | eee eee Ay (|e 
aes SS ps SG) aS 9 RN RR | ara ee 
3 eee (ese ese GUS eeeecesl een ewan | acon anal ere lan a|| aan ae en | eee | eee el ae 

1 ee re eee 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


THERMOMETER, 


IN OPEN AIR, 


e 
5 
= 
° | 
» | 4 
< < 
=) é 
1 30 
2 22 
3 21 
4 29 
5 23 
6 25 
7 47 
8 25 
9 22 
10 30 
11 34 
12 48 
13 40 
14 30 
15 33 
16 43 
17 26 
iS 23 
19 40 
20 28 
21 | 33 
22 20 
23 17 
24 19 
25 16 
26 34 
27 | 37 
28 44 
Sums-j -..... 
Means] .----- 
Average 


Sat live etiasle |e 
37 | 32] 33 184. 21 
42} 35] 33 || 100] 27 
35} 32] 29m)! 71] 45 
40 26 | 31%1| 89 39 
36] 31] 30 s6 | 61 
47 3T 3634 87 41 
43] 36| 43% 62] 78 
42] 34] 33% 75 | 2% 
46 39 3576) 86 40 
42| 35| 35%] 78] 66 
53} 49! 45%! 61] 36 
54} 55 | 52%)! 73] 80 
46| 34] 40 s2| 26 
47| 39] 38%|| 73] 34 
57 | 45 | 45%)! 70 | 36 
BL | 39 | 44%]! 83 | 86 
22| 20] 22%/| 100] 86 
39 | 33] 31%!1 100] 55 
43| 32] 39 || 100] 75 
32| 27] 29 || 100] 79 
2 | 23) 27 s9 | 100 
23! 18] 20%|| 100} 100 
29 | 25] 2331/ 100| 78 
32} 22] 24%! 100] 69 
38 | 32] 28%!| 100] 45 
41] 38] 37%|] 90] 682 
43 | 43] 42%/| 90] 56 
48] 53] 48%/| 84] 100 

| BAS. Dara 35°12] 86] 62 
Bee eee 1 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


\RELATIVE Hemipiry, 
or Per CENT OF 
SATURATION. 


78 


In INCHES, 


a 2 = 

<j rv A 

~ a > 

130 | .173 | .144 
118 | .071 | .142 
080 | .091 | .144 
142 | .097 | .106 
107 | .129 | .119 
117 | .134 | .157 
-202 | .260 | .170 
100 | .071 } .103 
101 | .125 | .110 
aiA08|) 2107 | 183 
.121 | .146 | .199 
260 | .335 | .349 
212 | .082 | .121 
130 | .1i2 | .131 
142 | 166 | .182 
.231 | .803 | .194 
141 | 101 | .092 
.123 | .131 | .168 
248 | .208 | .135 
153 | (144 | 2147 
163 | .135 | .123 
-108 | .123 | .098 
094 | 124 | .135 
103 | .126 | .118 
090 | .103 | .162 
175 | .212 | .207 
199 | .189 | .164 
241 | .885 | 1875 
149 | .158 | .161 

.156 


PRessurRE OF VAPOR, 


BAROMETER, 


RepuceD To FREEZING PorNt. 


7A. M. 


28.859 
29,909 
29.180 
28.718 
28.724 
29,151 
28.821 
29.164 
28.858 
29,143 
29,274 
29.061 
28.838 
29,151 
29.073 
28,931 
29.517 
29.600 
29.073 
29, 156 
28.293 
28.894 
29.213 
29,515 
29,505 
29,252 
29,242 
28,788 


28.808 
28.782 
29.098 
28.640 
28,736 
29.017 
28 765 
29.055 
28.790 
29.263 
29.178 
28,968 
28.957 
29,105 
28.972 
28.815 
29.640 
29,424 
29,203 
29.013 
28.365 
28.963 
29,267 
29,557 
29,426 
29.318 
29,104 
28.594 


9P. M. 


28.926 
28,883 
28.918 
28.728 
28.959 
28.938 
28.961 
28,998 
28.843 
29,344 
29.130 
28,881 
29,123 
29,068 
29.025 
29.102 
29.663 
29,304 
29,156 
28,800 
28,700 
29.070 
29.370 
29.528 
29.391 
29.253 
29.080 
28,471 


Mean, 


28.864 
28.891 
29,065 
28.695 
28.806 
29.035 
28.849 
29,072 
28.830 
29.250 
29,194 
28.970 
28.973 
29.108 
29.023 
28,959 
29 607 
29.443 
29.144 
28.990 
28.453 
28,976 
29,283 
29.533 
29.441 
29,274 
29,142 
28.618 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 64:9 


THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1882. 


CLOUDS. WINDS. ial ee RAIN AND SNOW. 
7A.M. | 2P.M. | 9P.M. || TA.M.-| 2P.M. | 9P.M. a 15 |e ls 
25 Ves ae icles Ne f ; : F é pis 3. Kale 
Ee 3.5 as elie! (flee 12 heels 
Be) a eels leo l Bo Naiee (ae bale iis iS ie. ia eee 
100)Uu. St. | 90/Cu.St.| 00}... 12 || 38 
OB eA 2 5 90) Cir:Ou;!_.. 00)|2-2.=---|} 12 42 
Dies. socce } 80)Cu. OH) |e mee 12 38 
10/Cir, St.| 5/Cu. OO eee 4 || 40 
Uae ee | 100/Cu. 75|Cir.Cu, 3 37 
25|Cir.Cu.} 90/Cir. St.| 00) -...---.|| 8 48 
90/Cu. 100/Cu. St. | 100/Cu, 8 || 50 
Res se Gis sees 0) seg 4 8 || 44 
20/ Cir. eas We Oe 4 1|| 47 
rs eee Gi iad i ie iil a4 
Bis 2 100|Cu. St. | 100)Nim. s || 538 
100/Nim, | 100/Cu.St. | 100/Cu. St. |! 24 || 56 
Walensst:| Olz..----- | ee ee 6 || 53 
Bi asaeaa 0} --..---- 10)Cu. St. 8 45 
20| Cir, Cu. a LN eee a 6 49 
25| Cir. 100/Nim, | 100/st, 12 || 57 
100/st. 100| Nim, 10/St. 12 || 28 
300/Cu. St.| 50]/Cir.Cu.} 100|st. 16 || 43 
100|\Nim. | 100/Cu.St. | 100/st. o || 46 
100/st. 100]St. 100| Nim, 12 || 32 
100| Nim. 100} Nim. 100| Nim, 16 33 
100| Nim. 100/Nim, | 20/St. 12 |} 26 
100|St. 100] St. 100/St. 8 || 30 
30/Cir. St.} 20/Cu. ae | 0 | BT 
PORE 2c 66|/Cir. St.| 20|St. 2 || 41 
100/St. 100|St. 190|Fog. o|| 41 
100|St, 100|St. 100|St. SE] 12 || 52 
100] St. 100}Nim. | 100/Cu. St. 16 || 53 
| as 7) Lae ee fare ee ee Re oho ce eee lee ee BO (Wer oo) 2 
Ce 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


. THERMOMETER, 
A IN OPEN AIR. aun 
o 
= 
Ee poles 
8 ee eae 
1 43 | 58] 48} 492% 
2 40 66 54 5334 
3 34 50 4) 4124 
4 30 40 38 | 36 
5 40 58 43 47 
6 35 35 31 3325 
7 24 27 22 2434 
8 21 34 32 29 
9 32 32 33 3234 
10 30 35 32 3234 
11 30 32 31 31 
12 31 34 30 3123 
13 23 32 28 | 27% 
14 22 37 32 3034 
15 30 35 32 3234 
16 27 33 sl} 32 
7 29 37 34] 3334 
18 37 49 39 4134 
19 37 53 4l | 43% 
20 40] 45] 387 | 40% 
21 32 26 28 2824 
22 22 28 27 2524 
23 30 50 40 40 
24 u) 33 24 2534) 
25 21 29 33 | 2724 
26 42 52 51 4814 
27 54 41 3t 43 
28 25 43 37 35 
29 40 57 49 | 48% 
30 33 44 32 | 3634 
31 24 39 34 3234 
ee ee ORIN MN Fas 
Means 22.822) 222 ness 35°96 
FN GT EO ee cee ce 


fase cel PRESSURE OF VAPOR, BAROMETER, 
Riana aeroee IN INCHES, REDUCED TO FREEZING Porn. 

ee a ek il eae a a a 3 

< Bi 0 < ow Ay <j AY pu 3 

~ fo. | lor) ~~ Nn lor] ~ a a = 
92 37 70 || .354 | .178 | .236 || 28.712 | 28.835 | 28.900 28.816 
91 41 38 |} .225 | .259 | .157 || 29.021 | 29.033 | 29.135 29.063 
90 26 41 || .175 | .094 | .105 || 29.3822 | 29.296 | 29.304 29.307 


89 56 63 || .149 | .139 | 144 ||} 29.329 | 29.246 | 29.113 29,229 
91 42 59 || .225 | .203 | .164]] 28.838 | 28,852 | 28.930 28,890 
80 70 69 |} .162 | .142 | .119 |} 29.013 | 29.073 | 29.284 29,123 
34 76 100 }} .112 | .112 | .118 |} 29.475 | 29,641 | 29.705 29,607 
100 70 89 || .113 | .189 | .162 || 29.687 | 29,497 | 29.343 29.509 
100 100 100 || .181 | .181 | .188]}] 28,993 | 28.780 | 28.604 28.792 
100 70 100 |} .167 | .142 , .181 |} 29.088 | 29,273 ; 29.371 29,244 
100 | 100 100 |} .167 | .181 | .174 || 29.378 | 29.156 | 29,103 29.212 
100 79 89 || .174 | .155 | .149 || 28.891 | 28.885 | 28,898 28.891 
100 59 77 || .123 | .108 | .117 || 28.976 | 29.091 } 29.166 29.078 
73 53 100 |} .101 | .116 | .181 |} 29.243 | 29.268 | 29.230 29,247 
100 90 100 || .167 | .183 | .181 |} 29,071 | 29.008 | 29.158 29.079 


83 63 89 |} .129 | .144 | .155 |] 29.307 | 29,341 | 29.376 29,341 
100 63 79 |} .160 | .1386 | .155 |} 29362 | 29.231 | 29.080 29,224 
100 93 73 || .220 | .322 | .173 || 23.829 | 28.708 | 28.945 28.828 

81 31 74 |) 6178 | .123 | .190 || 29,222 | 29,229 | 29.211 29,221 

73 53 81 |} .181 | .160 | ,178 |] 29.169 | 28.991 | 28,815 29.002 
100 88 88 |] .181 | .123 | .136 || 28.590 | 28.676 | 28.771 28.679 
100 100 100 || .118 | .153 | .147 || 29.044 | 29.282 | 29.439 29.255 
100 52 29 |} ,167 | .186 | .097 || 29.318 | 29,026 | 29,065 29.136 

85 70 | 300 }| .0S7 } .132 | .129 || 29.367,} 29.387 | 29.389 29,381 
100 | 100 100 |} .113 | .160 } .18] || 29.377 | 29.128 | 29.025 29.177 

83 73 79 |} .221 | .282 | .296 || 28,891 | 28.826 | 28.668 28.795 

87 65 79 || 862 | .165 | .155 || 28.320 | 28.617 | 28.855 28.598 

87 43 90 || .117 | .121 | .199 || 29.068 } 29.123 | 28.998 29.065 

82 4] 48 || .203 | .191 | .131 || 28.799 | 28.785 | 28.880 28,821 


a 
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THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1882. 
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30|Cir. St.} 60)Cir. St Wi) eee sosae w/|12)w 8 | w | 12 55 ral eee eee leeriecel | and 
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100)Cir., St.) 100) Nim. 00 |/-s-Seeee s w] 20 |s w] 20] 8s | 16 59 po) eS Pees} fee sos\) on 
30}Cu. St.| 10/Cir, OOS eese Nw| 16 [Nw] 20 ]----] 0 46 Di | eee | meee (Seeens|ioasc 
10|St 100;Cu. St.} 00}--..-..- NE| 8| £ 6/s E| 12 43 Pe eects | teeeee| (echo) ion 
(LY fea |e |r ed | ee 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


RELATIVE Humipiry, P 


7 THERMOMETER, inibent CENT ion RESSURE OF VAPOR BAROMETER, 
5 ae In OPEN AIR, AGH, IN IncHES. Repucep To FREEZING Pornt. 
z 
- 
q . 
ee ae eS Pe ee ee el || ois 2 a a 3 
4 Neg beet Pe Set lied ees anes) xd eee pte A a: 3 
a é a =>) A ~ a o ~ a r=) ~ a o a 
1 43 67 60 | 5635 75 50 71 || .208 | ,333 | .367 || 29.071 | 2¥.028 | 28.990 29,030 
2 58 72 51 | 60% 76 30 72 |) .865 | .237 | .270 || 29.063 | 29.145 | 29.303 29.170 
3 38 71 54] 5435 29,369 | 29,183 | 29.128 29,227 
4 62 69 38 | 5644 29,015 | 29.082 | 20,244 29.114 
5 34 39 40 | 3725 29,262 | 29.303 | 29.256 29.274 
6 41 64 63 | 56 29.088 | 28.910 | 28.872 28,957 
7 48 54 48 | 50 29.095 | 29,259 | 29.228 29,194 
8 41 61 45 | 49 29.260 | 29,191 | 29.175 29.209 
9 35 38 30 | 344 29.063 | 29,021 | 29.048 29.046 
10 24 25 23) 24 29.066 | 29.123 | 29.178 29,122 
11 24 27 25 | 2534 29.172 | 29.188 | 29.196 29,169 
12 31 38 36 | 35 29.145 | 29,148 | 29.115 29.136 
13 35 42 38 | 3335 29.138 | 29.117 | 29.138 29,131 
14 34 42 88 | 38 29.159 | 29.188 | 29.195 29.181 
15 33 51 36 | 40 29.214 | 29,186 | 29.221 29,207 
16 38 60 44 | 4734 29.261 | 29.225 | 29.258 29.245 
17 43 64 43 |} 51% 29,303 | 29.285 | 29.235 29.253 
18 43 59 56 | 5224 29.196 | 29,030 | 28.837 29.021 
19 56 60 45 | 5335 28.424 | 28,299 | 25.384 28.369 
20 37 39 39 | 38% 28.612 | 28.675 | 28.853 28.713 
21 34 57 46 | 4535 29.013 | 29.058 } 29.077 29.049 
22 38 47 40 | 4125 29.143 | 29.067 | 29.032 29.081 
23 36 51 34 | 40%, 29.026 | 29.070 | 29.178 | 29,091 
24 37 55 40 | 44 29,298 | 29.251 | 29.305 29,285 
25 33 58 42 |] 4134 29.304 | 29,208 } 29.216 29,243 
26 38 52 40 |} 43% 29.116 | 29.037 | 29.072 29,075 
27 40 58 50 | 4934 29.072 | 29.005 | 29.042 29,040 
28 47 49 45 | 47 29.025 | 29.073 | 29.161 29.086 
29 40 54 42 | 4534 29.191 | 29.158 | 29.148 29.166 
30 40 45 38] 41 29.151 | 29.151 | 29.140 29,147 
Sums. (ese oo a Pare eee ei oes eanees | ee cces | |Peeees tana 2oe ee wee eet erent eet see 
29.101 


Means ee sees |e asses lesen aoe kOl 
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THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1882. 
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Cir. St. 
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3 a) ; 
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100)Cu. St.)is Ww] 12 |N E} 12 |N E} 12 
100)Cu. St./|IN E] 12 |& 12 |s E|] 8 
UU eee SE| 8|sSw] 12 iswj 8 
OO -S2s-25- Sw] 12 |w 12 }e=-5 | 0 
80} St E 16 |E 6|S E] 3 
100/Cu. St.\In E] 8 |NE}] 12 |NE]} 8 
100;Cu. St.|N E] 12 |N E] 12 |N E] 12 
50)Cu. w | 12 |N 12 |N 6 
5|St. N 8iInw| 8 |W 6 
100/Cu. St.||w SUN Wy|icl2; fence] 0 
100)St. Ww 5 |w 8isw] 8 
00 | Scstes lies OA Niwillasei=o 0 
(1) eee Ww 6 |w Ze cees lO 
00), -2=:-<: Sw] 2|w Si] ees, 0 
00)/2225=22-]|--2- 0{s 12) [Eee 0 
100)Nim, |'s §|s 12 Iw 24 
50/St. Nw| 16}w | 20 |Inw] 8 
0022228 N 8|Nw| 4 ]....| .0 
50}St. E S$ |E 12 |E 16 
(1,1) oe sae IN E| 12 |N E/ 16 |....] 0 
10|St. 6|NE] 8 |NE| 4 
OO ss ses. E 4iINE| 6/8 E] 8 
(1) ee NE] 6|NE|] 8 |NE| 8 
00] /.=ese--- ..--| O/Sw] 8jsw] 8 
10] Cir. Nw] 12 |w 12 |N 4 
10| Cir, eee] OT WW. S) se0 
OO}. 322222 NE} 8 |W Teh eoet 0 
| eae ee Deca ertatewes Ireact weooifeans 
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REGISTERING 

THERMOM’R. RAIN AND SNOW. 
eal - : 
alald |2 [25/4 
71 | 43 In |night.| .06 |_._- 
798( Sai eee 
70h C36) [Pe 
Cy ie] ran ees ee 
40 85)|} ee. og: (Lee eee 
Ph Mie | fe ey Oa IR oe 
ro [meas | eteee ee a| UR [te 
Te iam =>5 | ee fy (PONS (P| hee 
SR) O5t| hee eenec sees oes 
25 21 fe) oe me | aaa 
Et 4 | NI (ee, [ee | 
an} anion eee 
03) oS eos en eee 
aay regi |he oo eh) ek ee 
21m image in| Rare) ee EP 
G2 a lo oye tee 
7H ae | pe (Bee RT| 
675 |S ag Pete eee 
Oy Ae es pe Se 
40°] -32' || 2. Pig (RE -2 
oe ae | eee Gi) | nape |e | Sot 
Bosh, sae Ne IE ee 
re Nik pees, caeee Os 
GOi hae | ap n Ah, 
Gor sa 
Fee: 3 gs, (Sam 
61| 41 In|night.} .15 }-.-- 
rif ae? | Ree, em (ee | 
2 a ee (TS 
Bi |! xa3 fie... 2 er 
te i al | ROR fs 3 Le oe 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


THERMOMETER, Revavive HUMIDITY! parssuRE OF VAPOR BAROMETER, 

. IN OPEN AIR, Racin ane. in INCHES, RepucepD To FreEzING POINT. 

5 | OO OO ee Ns OOOO ::::.0wOl lh 
4 

° 
=| =| 

° ey : es a i ‘ w ; ; z 

3 a a =) > A a | A a A =) =| | = 

< < Wy AY = < rv Ay < 0 As < a FW § 
i=) é a ° =) ~ a o é~ a oO ~ a o a 

1 44 54 43 47 52 26 43 |} .151 | .110 | .121 || 29.043 | 28.982 | 29.093 29.039 


37 65 57 53 63 40 94 || .106 | .244 | .486 || 29.277 | 29.098 | 29.065 29.148 
54 59 51 | 5425 93 82 72 |} .359 | .409 | .272 || 28.931 | 28.912 | 28.918 28,920 
42 5T 36 45 50 36 71 || .i34 | .166 ; .149 |} 28.963 | 29.003 ; 29.078 29,015 


3 
4 
5 
6 40 53 4} 4624|| 56 38 82 |} .13 -190 | .212 || 29.133 | 29.181 | 29,241 29,187 
7 50 67 52} 5544)| 58 42 66 || .078 | .274 | .270 |) 29.292 | 29.238 | 29.263 29.264 
8 
9 


29,128 | 29.050 | 29.032 29.070 
29.042 | 28.940 | 28.942 28.975 
28.830 | 28.672 | 28.740 28.747 
28.791 | 28,852 | 28.878 28.840 
28.826 | 28.870 | 28.905 28,867 
28,898 | 28.913 | 28.926 28.912 
28,923 | 28.926 | 28.965 28.938 
29.053 | 29.116 | 29.174 29,114 
29.306 | 29.284 | 29.274 29.288 
29,309 | 29.328 | 29.331 29.323 
29.441 } 29.391 | 29,336 29.389 


29.304 | 29.231 | 29.198 29.244 
20 56 78 62 | 6535 63 46 51 || -282 | .443 | .284 |) 29.151 | 29.042 | 28.992 29.062 
21 55 68 50 | 5724 68 42 65 || .295 | .290 | .234 || 28,988 | 28.988 | 29.080 29.019 
22 34 50 43 | 4535 65 52 75 |} -195 | .186 | .208 || 29.143 | 29.158 | 29.166 29,149 
23 42 51 44} 4535 66 46 60 || .177 | .173 | .173 || 29.143 | 29.242 | 29.296 29,227 
24 41 59 50} 59 65 65 65 || .168 | 323 | .234 || 29.3827 | 29.279 | 29.216 29.274 
25 47 66 52 | 55 85 54 54|| .273 | .346 | .207 |} 29.226 | 29.166 | 29,130 29.174 
26 57 69 61} 62% 69 48 66 || .822 | ,336 | .35£ || 29.111 | 29.038 | 29.028 29,059 


29.012 | 28.980 | 28.938 28.977 
28.985 | 29.000 | 29.080 29,022 
29.172 | 29.125 | 29.103 29,133 
29.091 | 29.018 | 28,905 29.005 
28.609 | 28.645 | 28.708 28.654 


= 


THE MONTH OF MAY, 1882. 
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CLOUDS. 
7AM 2P. M. 9P. M. 7 A.M 
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100}Cu. St.| 100)St. O02 oe E 8 
30/Cu. 80/Cu. (0) |p ee Nw] 12 
10|St. 70/Cu. St. | 100/cu.st. |'s w] 4 
(07) ee 30] Cu. 10|Cir ee 
40|Cir.Cu,| 60}Cu. St, | 100/St. iS Ww] 6 
100| Nim. 100} Nim. 100)Cu. St. |} F 4 
100|Cu. St.} 60}/Cu.St. | 10)St. N 6 
ODseecnoe> 20/ Cir, 00) tees eeee |) 0 
80|Cir.Cu.} 70/Cu.St.| 20/Cir.Cu.|8 Ww) § 
100/Cu.St. | 90/Cu. St.) 100/Cu. St.!/s w} 12 
Da arate () | aes AA oceoae 
ee 
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Direction. 
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REGISTERING 
THERMOM’R. 
z fe 
= a 

56 28 
51 30 
65 37 
59 38 
59 35 
59 35 
68 50 
74 52 
76 54 
61 43 
45 41 
45 40 
48 42 
60 38 
54 30 
62 38 
74 39 
74 |* 42 
74 52 
79 52 
68 40 
52 34 
51 32 
61 36 
68 42 
73 50 
53 45 
58 38 
69 43 
73 55 
66 42 


RAIN AND SNOW, 


S he Alas 
= On co 
a =| 
ne | 2S ieee pe 
32 ead 2 ° 
25 |e") isla 
1) “—) aA Be 
o =| oh 5) 
i=) a mo 1A 
TA M.4P.} .26 
SAMs || Saonseosesefle sae 
Seacee 10p,m.} 1.72 
Lesa) .223\|| eae 
aeoees 7P.m.} 1.83 
In 
Night, |--*--" 3 
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2 THERMOMETER, 
= In OPEN AIR. 
H 
% 
° 
P= - 
fo & 
° < 

. . | 
ye ee ee 
< < Ay Ay 7) 
A ~ a a =) 
1 53} 65 | 48! 55% 
2 56 62 53 57 
3 65 66 48 5634 
4 46 49 48 4735 
5 53 65 52 6624 
6 57 76 58 6324 
7 68 76 67 7014 
8 63 75 65 6724 
9 62 76 68 6824 
10 63 69 53 6124 
11 63 67 57 6234 
12 62 74 60 6534 
13 63 75 70 6934 
14 68 78 72 7224 
Bt) 67 78 68 71 
16 66 86 66 1234 


17 67 72 66 | 6834 


RELATIVE Humipity 


|| - 
orn Per Cent or ||P RESSURE OF Vapror 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


BAROMETER, 
Repvucep To Freezine Pornt, 


= = = d 
. . t-~4 
z = = a 


28.845 | 28.852 | 28,805 28,864 


28.931 | 28.931 | 28.923 23,928 
28.658 | 28.579 | 28.625 28,621 
22.696 | 28.733 | 28.878 28.769 
29.013 | 29.025 | 29.025 29,021 
29.093 } 29.012 | 28.980 29,028 
28.980 | 28.942 | 258.892 28.938 
28.885 ; 28.862 | 28.818 28.855 
28.942 | 28.940 | 28.878 28,920 
28.918 | 29.012 | 29.070 29.000 
29.184 | 29.176 | 29.183 29,181 
29.224 | 29.158 | 29.126 29.169 
29,148 | 29.095 | 29.047 29.097 
28,970 | 28.872 | 28.767} 28.870 
28.812 } 28.887 | 28.895 28.865 
28.905 | 28.867 | 28.807 28.860 
28,670 | 28.703 | 28.685 28.686 
28.612 | 28.546 | 28,604 28.587 
28,860 | 28,992 | 29.128 28.993 
29.299 | 29.241 | 29.241 29,260 
29,244 | 29,241 | 29.255 29,247 
29,251 | 29.190 | 29.122 29,188 
2y.140 | 29.122 | 29,107 29,123 
29.067 | 29.027 | 28,964 29.019 
28,937 | 28.972 | 28.995 28.968 
29.047 | 29.1380 | 29.120 29,099 
29.168 | 29.109 | 29.060 29,102 
29.055 | 29.042 | 29.042 29.046 
29.077 | 29,044 | 29,027 29.043 


28.860 | 28.700 = 28,754 
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CLOUDS. WINDS. RecrstERINa || RAIN AND SNOW. 
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aes | Pale ss esis 
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90\Cir.cu.| 20/Cir.Cu.| 00] ....-_.. w lca} w oobw] si] so) es] % | 5 | as | 
i tone st.) e0\cir:Cu:|.-colgir Oolkw tia] wale hae bem WS eet oeen| coe fe he 
50|Cir. St.| 10|Cir. 90 Oir. Stik.) O.le-wl GW p@l| We) BT||_zces|-psee- ft cep 
60|Cir. St.| s0|Cir. St} 100/Cu, Stjin ze] 6|~ | 8s] } ai} 69 | 44|[-.....]------]----./--- 
10/Cir. §0/Cir. St.| 00)...-.... E 6 ie (ee eT) 70 5D) || sacne2 |. ees seceee ese 
50/Cir. St.| 20/Cir.Cu.| 00)_...-... iy. Bl cok I ae GPP Tal) GA annoze ete thoes ee 
100/Cu, St.} 90|Cu. St.} 100)Cu, Stlisz | 2]se] 12/3 xz] 8 77 7 | ie Sra Ue Ret a eo 
70|Cu. St.| 80,Cu. St.] 00)....-... sw) 8! s | 12 ]/s x£} 12 84 66H 22 22 | Se eee ee = 
100/Cu. St.} 60)/Cu. St.) 00}....-..- iS Wi aS twee 16 pe..} <0 80 (.11 | Paes eee ro) ee tee | bee 
10|St. 40|Cu. St.| 00}----.. sallew dgede liwan oS.pe-2-1 40 86 G2 ease || A aes cess eee 
100;Cu. St.| 100/Cu. St.| 60/Cu. stjls w} sls wi} s |---| o|| 75 | 60|]----.-|-..--.]-.-...]---- 
80|St. 6o|Cu. St.) 80|Cu. Stils w] 4} w|i6]s wi 12|| 82} 50[/20) 4 | 20 | __ 
100/Cu. St. | 40/Cu. St.] 00}...... Nw 12 |nw aE tg Wa Oea) F 46 teeth ek ee eae 
60|Cir.Cu.| 100)St. 100|St. 8 6|xz 5st 46 70 rT | (ere pen oe ed toes Be tS 
90/St. 100}St. 00) 22.4..2-4 sE| 5/28 Oy ES a 74 GG) ane ee Pee eee eo = 
90/Cu. St.| 40/Cu. OG} 2025 3.3 SE| 2] s S setuid 10 82 64 In|night.} .40 |---- 
80;Cu. St.} 20)Cu, =2. (Cir. Stiles Blah with Ack | 46 85 G5, Warceestesseee oases 
60|St. 100|Nim. | 20|St. Peet ee a ee ea 7 eg i eee) 
30|St. 30/Cu. 106/Cn. St.Jlw | 8S; w] 8y--| oj 871 62]]----. Hl eS 1.06: pcs 
100|St. 30|Cu. 20/St. w| 6\lww| s|.--| off 92] 541/,°. | 2 | 46 1---- 
10|St. 10|St. 10|St. ed ls ae So Sat GA se: | lnc. | keene 
7J0|St. 40} Cir, 20/St, N in pl Sh 0 76 CC oe Ree epee |e. 
10/St. 30)Cn. 30|Cir. St.|| z 3in El 4In El 4 82 62 es-222| (22-220) a ieee 
100/Nim. | 100/Cu. St.| 20/st. s|12|w|i2|.-| oj] m7] 61) ae det 
ley (SIU | aa! j-na oo | Kee | omer pea Ee eee i: Sete | Manet CaP le | DaP fnbne 5.57 }.--- 
ipa | ee 1 eee Eakin, tee yg a) Set Cake en | RY te been 
° is EL RAL Se 1s reg x creel ba) eres v Sapeia rea eee 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


RELATIVE Hu 


THERMOMETER, 
ro IN OPEN Ain. 
= 
E 
2 =| 
fs S 
wpa fata |S 
pike Pade AS 
1 64 73 56 | 6434 
2 68} 73 59 | 63% 
3 58 66 57 | 604 
4 56 66 56 | 593, 
5 55 70 62 | 6234 
6 60 75 64] 664 
7 63 (3 65 | 66% 
8 64 72 69 | 6814 | 
9 73 82 76 | WT 
10 71 82 683 | 7325 
ll 69 78 4} 7034 
12 64 73 58 | 65 
13 60 1624 62 | 6425 
a4 56 70 58 | 61% 
15 55 76 6T | 66 
16 70 80 65 | 713s 
17 67 80 63 | 7123 
‘18 65 78 63 | 6325 
19 63 73 60 | 653; 
20 56 73 62 | 6335 
21 56 73 61 | 63% 
22 58 78 6T | 67% 
» 23 66 81 63 | 7075 
24 64 82 69 | 7124 
25 65 83 72 | 3% 
26 71 85 | - 68 | 7425 
27 74 86 68 | 76 
28 70 &0 63 | 71 
ry 62 70 66 | 66 
30 66 77 64] 69 
31 64 67 66 | 6525 
Sums s)/Psco. + | Seeasel ace ees 
Means | --25-2})\<2-2-2||s=c522 67°71 
ANVETAS Ossie ae eee 


orn Per Cent oF 
SATURATION, 


< =v) AY 

~ a fan) 
83 59 75 
88 55 88 
88 64 100 
87 41 75 
87 53 V7 
82 48 638 
78 67 89 
100 80 95 
76 60 82 
| 95 49 70 
70 36 68 
94 59 76 
88 62 67 
SL 53 82 
87 45 64 
70 59 100 
8Y 59 70 
73 54 78 
78 50 71 
81 43 36 
81 55 82 
88 46 74 
74 48 84 
83 46 75 
84 46 71 
iy 4) 57 79 
2 51 100 
90 51 67 
77 61 79 
63 46 89 
83 89 95 
82 55 | 2 


— 


| 
MIPITY,)|PRESsURE OF Vapor, 


In INCHES, 
= 1 ge | 
< rv a 
~ a 2 
497 | .476 | .335 
422 | .442 | .439 
422 | .407 | .466 
391 | .259 | .335 
.376 | 6885 | .429 
-426 | .415 | .403 
447 | 524 | .549 
-596 | .631 | .671 
-618 | .650 | .731 
-720 | .f34 | .476 
495 | .342 | .403 
562 | .476 | .365 
456 | .489 | .369 
.363 | .385 | .593 
«376 | .402 | .425 
-016 | .598 | .617 
591 | .598 | .476 
451 | .514 | .€55 
-447 | .409 | .367 
-363 | .345 | .340 
363 | .442 | .443 
422 | .443 | .489 
470 | .510 | .516 
-497 | .497 | .529 
-516 | .520 | .559 
-OT2 | 691 | .543 
-631 | .636 | .€85 
658 | .524 | .386 
423 | .449 | .502 
433 | .422 | ,529 
497 | .591 | .604 
485 | 485 | .485 
rn 
ASS 


BAROMETER, 


Repucrp To FReeziNG Pornt. 


29,061 
29.011 
29.117 
28.930 
28,892 
28.935 
28.933 
29,204 
29,286 
29.092 
29,122 
29.033 
29,025 
29,189 
29,249 
29,324 
29,344 
29.241 
29.155 
29.183 
29.125 
29.050 
29.185 
29,246 
29.171 


29.100 
29.060 
29.130 
29.115 
29.090 
29.000 
29.060 
28.994 
23.870 
28.950 
28,895 
29.048 


' 29.236 


29,211 
29,112 


© 29.105 


29.012 


29,291 
29.228 
29.128 
29.134 


29,142: 


29.062 
29.138 
29.231 
29,193 
29,102 


ee ees er 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THE MONTH OF JULY, 15862. 


CLOUDS. 

TAg Dt. 2P.M. 9P.M. 

S =o ae 

aos aoe (=r 

~ 2) (aan oc) Ae 

£5) 2g |2°) 2 |2°| 2 
90/Cu. St. } 80)Cu 10!St, 
O0Seseeres 20/Cu. 100}Cu. St. 
100}Cu.St. | 100)}Cu. St, | 100)Nim. 
Olle assess 20/}Cu. 60/Cir.Cu, 
10|St. 70/Cu. St. | 00) --..---- 
00] -------- 50}Cir. St.} 00) ---..-.- 
30/Cir. St.} 100}/Cu. St. | 100;Nim, 
100} Nim. 100] Nim, 100/St. 
20|St. 30/Cu. 50|/Cu. 

100) Nim. Os se OO} 2505 
OD) ee ees OD Ae cts 10)St. 

100] Nim. 80!/Cu.St. | GO)... ..-. 
80|Cu. St.| 100)Cu. St.| 60/Cir. St 
10|St. 60/Cu. ri. eee 
00} -------- 30/Cu. 100)Cu. St. 
90/St. 50/Cir.Cu.} 100/Cu. St. 
100/St. 50)/Cu. 10/Cir,Cu. 
50)Cu. 30/Cu. OO} a2 2. 
g0;Cir,Cu.} 30/Cu. OD} sec 2t 
20|St. §0}Cu. OD | eee 38 
00) -------- 70)Cu. i) ee 
00|-------- 10;Cu. 10/St. | 
00)\--se0222 7o\Cu. St.) 10/St. 
00] -------- 80)Cu. OO |eaeet 2h 
00| -------- 20/Cu. 20/Cu. 
00} -------- 40/Cu. St. | 19/Cir 
00} ------=- 60|Cir.Cu.| 100) Nim. 
100|St. 40/Cu. OO} see 22S 
i] eee 100!St. 5/St. 
50)Cir. St.| 60)Cir. St.) 69)Cir. St. 
100; Nim, 100) Nim. 100) Nim. 
tl EES | BG] caicooens herrea 

Be i 


% | F ap 
Direction, 
= 


E 


4 
is | 
2 
ro 
7 
—d 
— 


WINDS. 


S | Direction, 


Ww 


RASS eee, ae eS ee eee ee ee ee ee oe eee 


) 
ay 
= 


= |e] | Direction, 


NE 


Oe ee eee eo We foe Se ee ke dese Ge kde ee ce. te jo tS cep | Foree. 
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REGISTERING! RAIN AND SNOW. 
; Bie || cee nan) s 
e | 2 llge | os | cede 
& Be.) and So fis 
a] 2 eo ls | sae 
= /a ia ja |4sla 
74 c(t | Ree eee ee ee 
q7 (alt eee (eg [es 
66 49 ||5 p. a. | 10P. a1 BPAY re 
66 ABS i eh tle UF ae |] ike | eae 
(- 51 |----=-| -22--| --+---]---- 
78 EG | eee |e See a 
2 G20 Bae et ee obo e282 
73 G85 Pee see 4p. LOT Nees 
84 AU) | Ee ae a lr hy [fee eee oe 
86 63 1Za.m.J8a.m.] 22 |... 
81 GO ete) Sie art eee 
13 53 |\5a.M.{8 A. m7 OTe eee 
73 yee eee ees, Wem | 
71 E71) ogee a ome el | ae re a 
79 £5 74 || eae Pm eal fe Sa 
81 65. /15 p. me | Tie wel 1.027] oa 
81 Ct | | eee al eee 
80 1 a pee i awe) ol Foe re) 
138 4S) ies || 1 aa eesceewee 
76 co) ea ee ecere eee 
80 BU ea eee ho ae eee 
78 5D} || ec mee Ves see oer eee 
85 Big] 2a vanlltess ae] S4a<cc)| eee 
82 GOA Seo eee ee oe oe 
84 CSV ae ee a Ta eee fp 
TAA AM aC [Pear (es | | 2 
89 67 5 P.M} 100m.) .22 |i... 
80 Bie tee. Se) ot ol ee ee 
74 HA sack. | Soden |) aang eee 
80 GOR eo on | cane aes coed eee 
70 63 ee 12 p.m By ay eee 
LS Syma) [tae fee tool se ccee te eseue | eee 


660 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


| THROM EES 0)" ou ene Ours or IMCS oF Yar ee 
a Aion SATURATION. i 2 s 
w ia ae 
é 2 
k : 
wpe het) SA ele ae tt ao) a) ee F 
ate pe pe) By cae | Se Bole 
1 70 78 67 712¢}| 100 78 89 753 | .744 | .591 || 29.067 | 29,072 | 29.065 29.068 
2 67 73 70 70 100 90 90 662 731 | .658 |) 29.027 | 29.015 | 28.985 29.009 
3 70 79 71 734 95 66 85 || .695 | .651 | .644 |} 29.007 | 28.974 | 29.030 29.004 
4 67 75 71 71 100 8] 90 €62 704 | .682 || 29.025 | 29.020 | 29.060 29.035 
5 69 60 6S 7233/| 100 78 95 703 | .800 | .648 || 29.120 | 29.120 | 29,128 29,128 
6 72 80 68 7334 95 §2 100 || .745 | .843 | .685 |] 29,160 | 29.338 | 29.110 29,136 
7 68 82 68 7234 95 75 90 648 S16 | .612 || 29.062 | 28.922 | 28.930 28.971 
8 66 69 58 6434|| 100 70 82 639 | .495 | .393 |) 28,837 | 28.805 | 28,902 28.848 
9 56 64 54 58 87 13 87 |} .391 | .433 | .362 || 28.913 | 28.963 | 28.988 28,955 
10 54 65 53 5734 93 65 86 |} .389 | .420 , .348 || 29.033 | 29.083 , 29,135 29.084 
11 53 71 57 6034 86 58 75 || .348 | .436 | .350 |} 29,162 } 29,102 | 29.095 29, 120 
12 61 75 | 64 6625 83 77 100 || .443 | .666 | .596 || 29.033 | 29.012 | 29.062 29,036 
13 64 81 65 70 94 59 94 562 | .624 | .583 || 29.110 | 29.072 | 29,042 29,075 
14 66 80 69 7124 8t 70 90 536 717 | ,635 (| 29010 | 28.985 | 28.965 28.987 
15 71 79 64 TW 90 74 94 682 730 562 |} 29005 | 28.967 | 28.942 28.971 
16 63 79 65 7024\{ 100 74 94 || .685 | .730 583 || 23.972 | 28.955 | 29.017 28.981 
17 63 75 64 6714 83 56 89 478 | .483 } .529 |} 29,115 | 29.125 | 29,133 29.124 
18 51 73 66 6334 93 55 64 |} .348 442 407 || 29.193 | 29.180 | 29.170 29.181 
19 61 68 64 6434 94 79 89 505 543 | .569 |} 29.209 | 29.223 | 29.113 29,182 
20 70 85 72 T334 85 61 80 622 733 | .631 || 29.204 | 29.264 | 29.298 29,255 , 
21 69 82 69 7314 20 60 95 635 | .650 | .67] || 29.291 | 29.260 | 29,275 29,275 
22 72 85 71 76 90 61 85 || .706 | .733 | .644 || 29.191 | 29.144 | 29.072 29.136 
23 72 82 67 7334 £5 67 95 745 | .781 | .626 || 28.982 | 29.062 | 29.074 29,039 
24 74 80 63 74 72 59 90 604 598 612 |} 29.080 | 29.072 | 29.067 29,073 
25 65 82 66 71 94 67 95 583 731 604 || 29.052 | 28.969 | 29.074 29,032 
26 67 80 67 71% 85 66 89 |} .622 | .677 591 || 29.082 | 28,927 | 29.040 29.016 
27 68 77 67 7033 84 69 89 || .577 | .639 591 || 29,067 | 29.060 | 28.969 29,032 
28 67 78 68 71 89 57 84 591 550 | .577 || 29.145 | 29.117 | 29.215 29.126 
29 63 ra 57 6526 94 53 94 512 | .492 | .436 || 29.165 | 29,142 | 29.185 29.164 
30 62 78 66 63%s|| 94 61 89 523 5S8 | .569 |} 29.171 | 29.110 | 29.110 29,130 ; 
31 65 79 79 7435 94 74 95 583 730 | 945 || 29.082 | 29.070 | 29.158 29,103 
Sums os.c-5 |izsece= ||) nebo ae) 2See oe] |aacens|| ba aceel lee seen lemme seller cael lemme wockces |o-csbonc | Loe 
Means |/2sece5 || coos ose 69°.52 92 68 89 | W089 | G41) 678 Leo Ua26)| 2. ee 29.074 
es a ers St Pot Sa 0 ses ep) 
IAW CYAE ECs oc ecaoeee ees | 83 | 608) || Wel... 2222 o ee ee 


ee 


_— = feo 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1882. 


CLOUDS. WINDS. 
7AM 2P. M. 9P. M. (60d || Zale uM. | 9P.M. 
S 6 3 : : : 
eins sce as 5 5 S 
faa (ec! a ie | Boia lane (elale 
100) Nim, 80}Cu.St. | 100)Cu. St.!|} s LN Sewile eEpzsscih. 0 
100) Nim 100} Nim, 100| Nim. g°E). Tee pa |i bol) sak 
100/Nim. | 70/Cir.Cu, sue e| s{z| slr] 2 
100) Nim 80)Cu. St. aly E 1|£ BSS 0 
100)Nim 80)/Cu. St. Baie E 1) & Da es) (a) 
70|Cir,Cu.} 100)Cu. St. at E 1|£ Drlsezeyy 0 
40|Cir.Cu,} 60/Cu. St.} 00,--..---- Ww L5[Shwil 4a hsean 0 
100| Nim. 70/Cu. St.}| 00) -------- potent OM ON TAN 3 
100)St 100;Cu. St.}| 10)St. w 4 Teen O 
100) Nim, 50)Cu. OD eeaoeens Nw] 8] N N 1 
ht) a Bea 50/}Cu. UY em Saw} Zu SaWies fase) 0 
60)/St. 100| Nim. 30)St. Sy. 2a ww | Tee pee ea 
100 St. GO(Ea (St. ir Cojo se eee N Slsiwi} Si 7-2) 0 
100|/St. 20|Cir.Cu.} 30/St S01. Lh Shwe Lis wy 2 
20'St. 100)/Cu. St.} 10)St. Swi. Ssh wi} 8 (2227) 0 
100) St. 90/Cu. St.} 30)St. Sw] 8j|Sw| 8 ]..-.]| 0 
i Meee Sa 20/Cu. UN) fs coe nN} 4|N Pelee | AL 
10|St. 10|Cu. 00)-ssseee= Noy ZEN apse ee 7 
75|Cu. St.| 100}Cu. St,} 95}Cu. Beal.” Ds| Sh Ghat 
50|Cir.Cu.| 35/Cu. 15 yon “le | siswl sinw] 4 
80]Cir.Cu.| 80|Cu. 101 2827- ew) 4 fw | oe |L.| 0 
20/Cir, &) 75/2. | t00/Nim. |'s w] 6 |s w| 8 |s w] 6 
50/%r. &) 50 foe &!  5\cir. wi 5|n{7\wel 3 
50/Cu. 25|Cu. 5|Cu. E DN, B| oo [2-41 0 
OOP SF See 50/Cu. 5|Cir. rot, OMY. Wilke esa) sel Gr 
75|Cir.Cu.| 75|Q"gC"-) 00).......- sz| 5|swill}|w] 5 
100}Cu. St.} 60;Cu. OP verosee = N 5] N 7 \|N E| 6 
100'Cu. St.} 40)Cu. 10)Cu. NE| 8| E | 12] & 8 
UN ease spate COL ee 5| Cir. NE| 9] E ees 0) 
10/Cir.Cu.} 80|Cir. St.} 90/Cu. Stj}_...| O|s E] 14 j-.---]| 0 
100/Sé, 70/Cu. St.| 100) Nim, S|) UR Hie 1 ae (UI Fe Pt 
Cyd ee Se O2ieeeceaa AD esse Bact eece fae fers) Pena Pest Ie 
2 ee ee ee ee 


REGISTERING 
THERMoM’R, 
g |g 
S S 
See 
83 67 
75 67 
81 65 
7 66 
85 63 
82 62 
$3 64 
75 54 
6T 52 
72 52 
72 52 
75 57 
81 61 
82 64 
85 63 
79 
v6) 49 
7 55 
79 60 
73 54 
85 79 
82 62 
85 62 
87 64 
82 52 
80 64 
80 60 
78 56 
78 55 
78 62 
81 62 
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RAIN AND SNOW. 


f= mM 
oe o 
a = 
w2[ee 
=D oh 
aa wa 
=5 3 

re) 
by z 
ims) <>) 
5p. M. 


Thun,|storm. 
6a,M 


Iaches of Rain or 
Melted Snow. 


‘ | Depth of Snow, 


ll 


ee ees eee es ee 


wocene | eewees | -- wn e- | wenn 


9 p.m. | 11P.m. 


20 


Co 
ew 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


rr 
ReLative Humrprty,| | 
, : Y,| Pressure or VAPOR 


= ore os ene Bryan eek by IN lncuES, Repuce ? 35 Teecere Pont, 
ieee 
a : 
‘s a a A id A a = a A A a A a e 
41 oh BY Sle Pe al a eee eae Ps a g 
=] ~ a a i=) ~ a rary ~ a o ~ a °o | 
1 64 71 64 663s)| 94 80 94 }| 562 | .608 | .562 |) 29,102 | 29.141 } 29.132 29,125 
2 67 70 57 6425 | 95 80 94 || .626 | 586 | .436 || 29.018 | 29,042 | 29,108 29,056 
3 57 76 66 6635 94 52 95 || .436 | .470 | .604 || 29,172 | 29.092 | 29.c80 29,115 
4 59 70 55 6433|| 100 80 87 || .500 586 | .376 || 29.196 | 29,241 | 29.283 29,240 
5 52 72 57 6034'| 100 58 94 || .388 455 | .436 || 29.379 | 29.845 | 29.303 29,342 
6 52 76 60 | 622¢)} 100 60 83 |} .888 | .542 | .456 || 29.304 | 29.218 | 29.171 29,231 
7 56 75 62 6434'| 100 60 94 || 449 | .519 523 |} 29,140 | 29.105 | 29.102 29.116 
8 61 67 53 6035) 88 60 86 || .473 393 | .348 || 29.166 | 29.173 | 29.201 29,180 
9 46 68 52 | 5534!) 100 51] 100 || .311 | .350 | .388 || 29,217 | 29.196 | 29,184 29.199 
10 53 67 57 | 6024)) 94 69 81]| .452 | .457 | .378 |) 29.162 | 29.156 | 29 135 29.151 
11 52 66 50 56 100 50 100 |} .388 | .316 | .361 || 29.151 | 29.123 | 29.189 29.154 
12 43 69 55 5524'} 100 52 87 || .278 | .367 | .376 |} 29.295 | 29.188 | 29.156 29,190 
13 57 67 60 6134|| 81 74 100 |} .373 | .489 518 || 29.033 | 28,918 | 28.945 28.965 
14 67 77 59 6735)| 84 46 82 || .556 422 409 || 28.758 | 29.907 | 29.032 29.232 
15 48 71 54 5723)| 100 53 93 |} .335 | .403 389 |} 29.214 | 29.225 | 29,228 pee 
16 53 76 64 6434 93 56 94 || 875 | .505 | .562 || 29.254 | 29.198 | 29,208 | | 29,220 
17 63 82 67 7023 94 63 89 1} .542 | .890 | .591 || 29.198 | 29,007 | 23.982 29.062 
18 64 84 77 75 94 68 69 || .562 | .789 639 || 28.992 } 28,956 | 28.942 28,563 
19 72 77 61 70 95 65 94 745 | .601 505 || 28.920 | 28.967 | 29.058 28.982 
20 53 55 56 58 100 68 87 || .403 | .420 391 || 29.198 | 29.218 | 29.278 29,231 
21 53 61 57 57 100 §8 100 j; .493 473 | .466 |} 29.284 | 29.242 | 29.154 29.227 
22 45 63 45 | 51 | 100 57 | 100 ||+.299 | .3827 | .299 |} 29.167 | 29.141 | 29,199 29,169 
23 43 61 44 4934 92 45 92 |} .254 | .242 ] 264 |) 29.255 | 29.272 | 29.312 29.280 
24 40 60 51 5034'| 100 44 65 |} .248 | .229 245 || 29.495 | 29.434 | 29,436 29.432 
25 45 62 47 51}3|} 92 56 85 || .275 312 273 || 29.517 | 29.512 | 29.499 29.509 
26 39 58 45 4734|| 100 76 84 || .2388 | .365 | .251 || 29,502 | 29,437 | 29.379 29,439 
27 4] 60 52 51 100 60 79 || .257 310 |} .308 || 29.292 | 29,250 | 29.192 29,245 
28 54 65 53 5S 100 68 87 || 41S | .420 | .37 29.154 | 29.154 | 29,184 29.164 
29 57 67 66 6334 94 79 95 || .486 | .522 | .604 || 29.219 | 29.224 | 29.295 29.224 
30 56 71 59 62 94 71 100 |} .420 | .537 | .500 || 29.258 | 29.278 | 29.308 29.281 
Sums:]/s-22 22) \scscde|/-s-ca0i|scaese|| Gocces | eodsed||So-ces|| seen —anpec boasee een eee eee sel ee - 
Meane|......|----.|------| 59°98 98°] 68 | 90 ]] aa | vagy | ae7 || Te 29.198 
eetet ves | re | eee ee, 
IAVOYAGe i-22 aac seosk eames | 83 | AZ La WilES"SS0 5.27 So Soa 5 ie 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 663 


THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


REGISTERING 

CLOUDS, WINDS, THERMOM’R, RAIN AND SNOW. 

TA. M. 2P. M. 9P.M. ||7A4.M. | 2P,M. | 9P.M. 3 ee s 
es sei leek el Seen lcs tele fos | 24 sf | So] gem 
ala la Bla elle dd PSH 
ao] Mim Mle ae |lelelalelalel|a | 28 [a | 8816 
100}St. 100/St, 50/St. Ww 4 L 0: See O 78 G1 eho en col] BESS See 
50/Cir.Cu.} 100}St. 10|Cir.Cu.|is E} 8 |Sw] 8 7 0 75 AD eee. bona 3] Ree 
OU. 20)Cu,. 100/Cu. St.|isw] 21s w] 12 {sw} 1 76 66 ||7 p,m. |9P. a.) 018 f___ 
100/Cu.St. | 40)Cu. OOM eis. 1G, ena enen| Oe) = ete OF ||MO toga: | ke eee 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


RELATIVE Humipiry, 
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PRESSURE OF VAPOR BAROMETER, 


IN INcHES. ® Repvucep T0 Freezing Pornt. 
2/948 |) sel a | oe 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


) 
Revative Humipiry, 


or Per Cent or 
SATURATION. 
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Pressurt or Vapor, 
In INcuEs, 
= ee a ie 
4 ¥ ay 
~ a Foy 
2149/3) D269 168 
.135 | .117 | .108 
087 | .129 | .10% 
-130 | .129 | .129 
09S | .151 | .124 
«107 | 123 | .068 
052 | .068 | .045 
047 | .065 | .052 
-O71 | .098 118 
-160 | .167 | .129 
135 | .123 | .078 
-129 | .168 | .160 
153 | .108 | .113 
lS | .117 } .098 
-118 | .087 | 067 
-083 | .090 | ,083 
048 | ,082 | .075 
-039 | .098 | .065 
094 | .155 | .181 
153} .181 | 196 
.229 | .203 | .186 
| 183 | .178 | .181 
-160 } .155 | .147 
-162 | .149 | .181 
-153 | 136 | .167 
«167 | 7175 | .181 
e174 | 191 | .167 
-160 | .162 | .160 
2124 | .149 | .108 
«153 | .160 135 
-117 | .186 | .098 
125 | .135 | .125 
ee ee ees 
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BAROMETER, 
Nepucep To Freezina Pornt. 


. | 2 
— | ae 

29.059 | 29.053 | 28.983 29.032 
29.018 | 29.186 | 29.334 29.179 
29.380 | 29.317 | 29.312 29.336 
28.712 | 28.530 | 28.796 23.696 
29.023 | 28.948 | 28.953 28.975 
29.205 | 29.148 | 29.103 | 29,152 
29.228 | 29.594 | 29.445 29,356 
29.417 | 29.379 | 29.378 | 29.391 
29.228 | 29.119 | 29.089 29,145 
29.009 | 28.943 | 23.942 28.965 
29.061 | 29.103 | 29,227 29.130 
29.164 | 29.113 | 29,036 29.104 
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29.277 | 29.276 | 29.359 29,304 
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Barometer Mean Pressure of Parcantace Rain 
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